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Art. 1—A Brieffe Narration of the Services done to Three 
Noble Ladyes by GitsErt Biackxuar, Preist of the Scots 
Mission, in France, in the Low Countries, and in Scotland, 
MDCXXxI—MpcxLIx. Aberdeen, printed for the Spalding 
Club, 1844. 4to. pp. 262. 


JoHN SpaLpDIne, ‘‘ Commissary-clerk of Aberdeen,” two hundred 
years ago, left behind him a quaint and lively manuscript ‘‘ History 
of the Troubles and Memorable Transactions in Scotland, from 
1624 to 1645,” which has since been often printed—the best 
edition being that published by the Bannatyne Club of Edinburgh. 

From this respectable chronicler is derived the title of a society 
for the publication of works relating to the history and antiquities 
of the north-east of Scotland. ‘‘The Spalding Club” has now 
been in operation five or six years, and has sent forth a number 
of handsome and well-edited quartos—most of them possessing a 
value independent of local ties, as illustrative of our civil, and yet 
more of our ecclesiastical, history’. We imagine, however, that 
in bringing a late Spalding publication, the Memoirs of Father 
Blackhal, under the notice of our readers, we shall introduce all 


1 We may mention among the published volumes, two of curious miscelkaneous 
matter; one of Aberdeen Borough Records, 1398—1570; Gordon’s “ History of 
Scots Affairs, 1637—1641,” 3 vols.; and ‘‘ The Presbytery-Book of Strathbogie, 
1631—1654,” a truly curious picture of covenanting discipline and morality. Among 
the works announced as in preparation are, new editions of Barbour and Spalding, 
the Missal of St. Andrew’s, the Chartulary of the See of Aberdeen, and the “ Brevi- 
arium Abredonense,” which may, we observe, be specially subscribed for by persons 
who do not wish to become members of the society. 
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but a comparatively small number to a personage with whom they 
would not otherwise be likely to make acquaintance. 

The work before us is valuable as throwing light on the religious 
condition of the times, and especially as representing the life of the 
Scottish-born and foreign-bred class to which the writer belonged. 
It abounds in curious and varied adventure, the scene of which 
ranges from the courts of France and the Netherlands to the 
wild hills of Aberdeenshire. The narrator’s own character is ex- 
ceedingly interesting and amusmg—combining courage, devoted- 
ness, and disinterestedness worthy of a hero of romance, with a 
spirit of bustle and a garrulous self-importance which remind 
us of Pepys and Boswell. Add to this the charm (for such it will 
surely be reckoned), of a humorous old Scotch style, tinged (as 
the author’s circumstances would lead us to expect) with a more 
than usual infusion of French idiom and expression; and we 
think we have shown sufficient reason for supposing that some 
account of the volume may be not unwelcome. 

The editor, Mr. John Stuart, in a preface which contains much 
valuable matter relating to the state of Romanism in Scotland 
after the Reformation, tells us that ‘there is little known of the 
author beyond what he has recorded of himself.” He was evi- 
dently a native of Aberdeenshire, and calls himself ‘ cousin”— 
which word, however, does not in Scottish use necessarily imply 
any very near relationship—to several families of local eminence. 
He became a student of the Scotch College at Rome in 1626, 
and remained there, under the headship of a Jesuit named Elphin- 
stone, until 1630, when he was ordained deacon and priest. His 
narrative begins in the following year; and after the date of its 
composition, (about 1665,) nothing is known of his history. 

We shall now proceed to the work itself, the object of which is 
somewhat remarkable, and possibly may be peculiar to our author 
among autobiographers; being, in short, nothing else than to 
show up to her own conscience, as a monster of ingratitude, a 
certain ‘‘ Madame de Gordon,” by a relation of services done to 
her “‘tante,” her mother, and herself. 


In 1631 Blackhal was appointed confessor to Lady Isabella 
Hay, a daughter of the house of Erroll, who had been sent by her 
father to Paris, and commended to the care of one Mr. James 
Forbes, who was to act as her banker. The confessor owed his 
appointment to this personage, who was his cousin; but ere long 
they fell out on the subject of the ‘frequent and untymous visits” 
with which Mr. Forbes, who had conceived a design of marrying 
Lady Isabella, began to “importune” her. Forbes then removed 
the young lady to Dieppe, and, on his return to Paris, 
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** Did vent his cholerick passion against her, blasting out very dis- 
dainful wordes, which he spake to Mr. George Pope, one of the Garde 
de Manche, and prayed him to be secret, and never speak them to any 
bodye. This he did to make them be the more divulged, for he did 
know well aneugh that Mr. Pope could not keep a secret.”—p. 7. 


The device succeeded. Pope reported the expressions (in 
which Forbes had very coarsely exaggerated the degree of con- 
trol which he had over Lady Isabella’s affairs) to all the Scotch 
in Paris, and at last to our author, who thereupon summoned 
her from Dieppe, that she might resent them. Mr. Pope is drawn 
into repeating his tale to her im the presence of concealed wit- 
nesses; and an amusing scene follows, in which the young lady 
charges Mr. Forbes with the words which he had uttered— 
certainly not diminishing their grossness in the recital. They 
parted in high indignation, never to meet again. 

Lady Isabella then became a boarder in a convent at Provins, 
eighteen leagues from Paris; and while she remained there the 
indomitable Forbes concocted a strange plot, in which some of our 
autobiographer’s own brethren—forgetful of the national adage, 
that it does not become ‘‘corbies to pyke out corbies’ een”— 
consented to bear a part. Pope, the original gossip, undertook 
to make Blackhal disavow having ever heard from him the report 
of Mr. Forbes’s conversation. Our friend, however, was put on 
his guard, and went to the intended scene of the affair, the sick- 
chamber of one Father Macpherson, fully prepared to bafile 
the design against him. Pope solemnly denied having told the 
tale, and charged Blackhal, by the sanctity of the Holy Week, 
in which this interview took place, to acquit him of the impu- 
tation. 


** And having said this, he didrise up to go away. But I did take him 
by the shoulderes, and pushed him down again upon his cheere, saying, 
No, the devil cut your feet away, sir, if you winne[get| away so. I did 
hear you, sir, very patiently, wrong me, and manswere your own self, and 
therefore, sir, nil you, will you, I will make you hear me justify my own 
self, and prove you mensworn. And having said this, I went and 
boulted the dore, saying, There shall none go out nor come in until we 
have one bout together; and then I said, I see, sir, you have taken 
my office, and played the priest, therfor I will tak yours upon me, and 
_ play the souldier; and to begin at your noble titles, I say, sir, you are 
a base rascal and a mensworne couard . . . . Thou basse poltron, thou 
wilt cut throats with a man for fear of whom thou hast mensworn thy- 
self! Thou cut throats with him! Thou durst not cut the throat of a 
mouse, if she would but only turn her head towards thee. Indeed the 
king of France is no less than well guarded, when he hath thee at his 
elbow !”—pp. 18, 14. 

B 2 
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The oration of which this is a specimen runs out to a great 
length, but we shall not follow it further; suffice it to say, that 
the matter ends in the retractation of Pope, and the discomfiture 
of Mr. Forbes, who, on hearing from Father Macpherson what had 
passed, ‘‘in rage crying said, Then all is losed, women can never 
forgive; and saying that, runne to the door, and away he got.” 

A new act now begins. Mr. Forbes’ proceedings came by 
some means to the ears of the lady’s brother, who had lately 
succeeded his father as Earl of Erroll; and in consequence his 
lordship wrote to her, desiring her either to enter into a convent, 
or to return to Scotland and be married to a husband whom he 
had provided for her. Lady Isabella had no inclination to become 
a ‘“‘religieuse,” and was not a little distressed between the other 
courses offered to her choice,—a Protestant marriage at home, 
or starvation in France,—for Lord Erroll had told her, that if 
she should remain there without taking the veil, she must not 
expect any further remittances of money. After much considera- 
tion, she hit on a project which seemed to have some hope in it ; 
namely, to throw herself on the bounty of the Infanta Clara 
Eugenia, Regent of the Low Countries. In pursuance of this 
idea, the faithful chaplain set out for Brussels, the lady meanwhile 
remaining in her convent at Provins. 

Before starting on his journey, Father Blackhal had been told 
by a correspondent at Brussels, that he could have no chance of 
success ; and on his arrival there, he found this friend not at all 
more encouraging than before. He is not to be daunted, how- 
ever, but determines to make his way to an interview with the 
princess, and spends a week in composing a “‘ harrangue” for the 
occasion,—choosing the Italian language for its vehicle, as being 
that of her highness’s many tongues in which he had the greatest 
fluency. 


‘* In the mean time, I did go every day to the court, to see and learn 
the ceremonies that were used at the audience. In the beginning I did 
go in very freely, without difficulty, as one of the sueit of Monsieur 
d’Orleans, who was then there; but from once the valets of her 
majesty’s chamber did learn that I was none of his, but was for some 
business, they did hold me out; which I seeing, and learning that I 
behoved to make a key of gould, I scraped again [this scraping seems 
to signify, like that of a dog, a wish to be let in], and presented a single 
pistole of gould to him who immediately had shoot the door upon my 
nose. Then he opened the door large aneugh, and made a civility to 
me, and promised to serve me with great affection.”—p. 23. 


He wins the other valets in like manner, and at length,—‘ when,” 
(as he tells us,) “I had well considered what I was myndful to 
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say to her majesty concerning the ladye, and had repeated it to 
my own self over and over again so often, that I was not afraid 
to stutter or stand dumme,”—he requests an audience. The 
master of the household, in admitting him, “ prayed me,” says 
our author, ‘to be short, because it was past midday, and her 
majesty was yet fasting.” An unwelcome warning, we may well 
believe, to a man who had been spending ‘‘a whole week” in 
elaborating and conning a ‘‘ harrangue!” Father Blackhal, how- 
ever, will not maim his composition, either out of regard for the 
state of the Infanta’s appetite, or for fear lest he should endanger 
his cause by a too copious eloquence. Brevity, he rightly con- 
siders, is a comparative term; and, in proportion to the greatness 
of ‘‘the mater he had to deduce,” a discourse of ‘a good half- 
houre” could be no real breach of the Count de Noél’s injunc- 
tion. 

He enlarges, accordingly, on the pedigree of the very ancient 
family of Erroll, on the merits of the Lady Isabella’s parents 
towards the “‘ Catholic” faith, and, lastly, on her own deserts and 
necessities. 

One part of his pleading we quote, as contrasting curiously 
with certain fancies and assumptions which are very generally 
allowed to pass current among us— 


‘** Madame, if your Majesty do not grant this suit, I humbly beseech 
your Majesty to do me the favour not to discover to any person the 
demand ; for if it come to the ears of our country people who are here 
that this lady hath desired such a thing of your Majesty, and hath been 
refused, they will wreat that to their friends at home for news, and so 
it will come to the knowledge of our puritan ministers, who will not 
fail to mak their pulpits ring with that example (as they will call it), 
to show that Catholickes have no true charity, and in derision bid the 
Papists (as they call us) stand out courageously, and let their own 
means be [consumpt]; the Pope and the King of Spain will bestow 
aneugh upon your children. Follow the example of your constable ’, 
and let your houses be thrown down for your religion ; your Papist 
princes will build them up again, and will give as much to your chil- 
dren as the Infanta of Spain, so highly cried up for her charity, did 
give to the constable his daughter, who sent a preist to Brussel to 
procure from that so renowned princess a poor canonicat, and was 
refused. Madame, this is the daily prattick of these ministers, to tak 
all occasions to shew how hard are the hartes of Catholickes towards one 
another. She answered, I know they do so; I will do what I can to 
give you satisfaction.” —p. 25. 


The Infanta promises to bestow on Lady Isabella the first 
canonry of Mons that should “ vaike,” and in the mean time 


2 This dignity is hereditary in the Erroll family. 
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to keep her about her own person. The prudent Father thinks 
it necessary to fortify himself with a letter from her Highness to 
the young lady, for fear of scandal; and, having procured this, 
(not without a bribe to the ‘‘ reed-headed fellow,” whose business 
it was to prepare it,) he sets off for Provins. On the way, he 
takes a look at the institution of which Lady Isabella was to 
become a member. The canonesses he describes as 


“‘ Lyk angels in the church, as well for the modesty of their beha- 
viour as for the whiteness of their pure Holland habit. Out of the 
church, they are clothed modestly as secular ladies, with their queuffeure 
ala mode. They are very civil and affable, and so wise that not one 
in an hundreth years do play the fool, although they have great liberty, 
and useth to go in company to civil recreations. .... Their tochers 
[i.e. portions | do augment until they be maryed.”—p. 28. 


On another establishment of the same kind, we meet with a 
remark which shows that, whatever his zeal against Protestantism, 
Father Blackhal would but poorly satisfy our modern Ideal of 
“¢ Catholicism ”— 


“ That college will decay, if it be not already, for many of them had 
then made vows not to marry, being persuaded thereto by some bigots 
under the pretext of devotion.’ —p. 28. 


We shall not detail an adventure with two “ cavaliers,” i.e. 
mounted thieves, in which our priest acquitted himself like a 
man of mettle and policy—practising, it 1s to be presumed, the 
maxims as to the obligation of veracity in such cases which he 
had imbibed from the tuition of Father Elphinstone; nor ‘the 
ingratitude of a clown,” whose daughter he had saved from 
these gentry, and who nevertheless insisted on being paid extra- 
vagantly for a cast in his cart ; nor the various other particulars 
of the journey to Provins. 

Lady Isabella joins him, with her maid and an old retainer of 
her family, one Alexander Davidson ; and after some delay, for 
the purpose of raising the necessary funds, the four proceed to 
Brussels in a public coach, travelling eleven wintry days “from 
one or two hours before day until night closed every day, and 
sometimes in the feildes one whole hour after night was closed,” 
being ‘‘ tosted to and fro, up and down, and from side to side in 
the coche, warse than in a ship, except that the smell of the sea 
is warse.” 

Lady Isabella had an audience of the Infanta, although (being 
somewhat fantastical) she would at the last moment have broken 
the appointment but for the prudent urgency of her Mentor, who 
almost forced her into the carriage which was in waiting; and 
the promise of the canonry was renewed. Next day, the Infanta 
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fell ill of a fever, which in five days carried her off. ‘Then fol- 
lowed a time of great apprehension, lest the canonry should after 
all be missed. Lady Isabella’s maid had an assuring dream on 
the subject ; but the worthy chaplain’s slumbers, affected by the 
anxieties of his day-thoughts, were unquiet and unrefreshing— 
full of interminable labours, and inextricable labyrinthine entan- 
elements. 

He endeavours to get information as to the state of things 
from the Infanta’s Confessor. 


** He was a Spanish cordelier, the most rustick and rude, ambitious 
and envious fellow that ever I did speak with in all my life. I went 
to his chamber at the Cordeliers, hoping to find out something from 
him. I spock to him with as much respect as if he had been primat. 
He made no answer. I thought it was because he was going to say 
messe. I waited upon him after messe; he ran to his chamber. I 
followed; he rapped to his door upon my nose. I chopped [i.e. 
knocked] doucely ; no answer. Then I chopped harder; no answer. 
At last, I rapped with my foot; then he said, ‘ Who is that so rude at 
my door?’ One, said I, who has something to say to you. Then he 
came and half opened his door, and as I began to conjure him he said, 
‘Nihil sum, nihil scio;’ that is, I am nothing and I know nothing; and 
saying that, shut his door again.’’—p. 38. 


Our author amuses a friend by an account of his interview with 
this affable ecclesiastic, and is told that 


“‘ Her Majesty keeped him only to be mortyfied by him; he is as 
ambitious as brutal. Because he hath not gotten a bishopric, that 
made him say Nzhil sum; but her Majesty did know him but too well 
to give him any authority above souls.” 


About this time, we grieve to find, our good friend was rather 
ill off for money; which we might not perhaps mention but for 
the sake of a little legend, which he winds up with a remark very 
much in the manner of Fuller, and not at all likely to restore him 
to any good opinion which his sentiments on the celibacy of 
canonesses might have tended to forfeit. 


*‘T had non but what I got for saying the first messe every morning 
at Notre-Dame de bonne successe, a chappel of great devotion, so called 
from a statu of our Ladye, which was brought from Aberdeen, in the 
North of Scotland, to Ostend, by a merchant of Ostend, to whom it 
was given in Aberdeen. And that same day that the ship in which it 
was did arrive at Ostend, the Infanta did win a battle against the 
Hollanders, the people thinking that our Ladye, for the civil recep- 
tion of her statu, did obteane that victory to the princess; who did 
send for the statu to be brought to Brusselle, where the princess with a 
solemn procession did receive it at the port of the towne, and place it 
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in this chappel, where it is much honoured; and the chappel, dedicated 
to our Lady of bonne successe, which before was pouer and desolat, now 
is rich and well frequented. The common belief of the vulgar people 
there is, that this statu was throwen into the sea at Aberdeen, and 
carried upon the waves of the sea miraculously to Ostend. So easy a 
thing it is for fables to find good harbour, where verities would be beaten 
out with cudgelles.”—p. 43. 


At length the Infanta’s will is read. It is found that by a 
codicil, executed on her death-bed, and written (as it turned out) 
by the all-unknowing cordelier, she had secured the promised 
provision for Lady Isabella Hay, and, moreover, had bequeathed 
her a pension to be paid out of her own estate until a vacancy 
should take place at Mons. The young lady is left at Brussels, 
under the care of the Archbishop of Mechlin ; and in Blackhal’s 
parting conversation with this prelate, we catch a glimpse into 
the interior of ‘‘ Catholic unity.” The Archbishop proposed that 
he should remain at Brussels, as ‘“‘confesseur to the Inglish 
nonnes of the new monasterie ”— 


“To which I answered, My Lord, non coutuntur Jud@i Samaritanis, 
that is, the Jews and Samaritans do not converse willingly together. 
At which he smiled, and said, I know there be antypathie betwixt 
your nations; but now that should cease, being both under one king, 
and in some manner one nation.. . . . I said, My Lord, if there were 
no other thing but the antypathie of our nations, which is wearing 
away, I could embrace the condition; but the antypathie of opinions 
engendereth more animosity, the diversity of humeurs. I hold for true 
the opinion of their confesseur, for the which they hated him, and, 
because they could not get him away, went away themselves from their 
monastery.’’—p. 45. 


Are we reading of meek cloistered sisters, or of watering-place 
female polemics ! 

Father Blackhal resumed his place as chaplain to a good old 
gentleman at Paris; and in process of time Lady Isabella was 
settled at Mons, although not without a contest between her 
patrons and her future sisters ; in which (inconceivable as we are 
taught to suppose such a thing in that realized Ideal, the “‘ Free 
Church” of Rome,) the new canoness was forcibly intruded on the 
chapter by the civil power—the other members “all running out 
of the queir and church, not to see her installed.”. And with this 
event ends the first part of the ‘ Brieffe Narration.” 


The old gentleman of Paris died in 1635; and in the follow- 
ing year Father Blackhal returned to Scotland, travelling from 
London by land. In the north of England an incident occurred 
which again brings out the character of his Catholicism. He 
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agreed to stay as chaplain for a time with a “ Mr. Roger Vid- 
drington, oncle to my Lord Viddrington,” and descended (we 
doubt not) of the good squire whose manfulness at Chevy Chase 
is celebrated in a well-known melodious stanza. ‘This gentleman 
had been induced to take the oath of allegiance—whether per- 
suaded by Dr. Donne’s Pseudomartyr, by the treatise which our 
British Solomon himself had devoted to proving that Romanists 
might do so with a safe conscience, or by some other means, we 
are not informed: it appears, however, that he and others who 
took the oath were in evil odour with their fellow-religionists. 
One Father Mortimer, who had been Blackhal’s companion in 
his journey northward, “‘ how soon he came to Scotland,” says 
our narrator, “published among the Catholickes that I staid 
with Mr. Viddrington, and was of his opinion, and consequently 
heretik ; and therefor, if I should come to Scotland, I were to be 
excluded from the society of all Catholickes.”—p. 53. 

A friend from Scotland tells him what reception he may expect 
from the Romish clergy there, who appear to have been mostly 
Jesuits. 


*-T thanked him for his kindness, and prayed him to wreat to the 
superior that he had seen me, and told me such things; and withal to 
tell him my answer, which is this: that oath is not put to us in Scot- 
land, and therefore we need not disput nor teach or preach about the 
lawfulness or unlawfulness of it; therefor he and all his brethren will 
do well not to meddle themselves therewith, but to live quietly as long 
as they may, and not to move unprofitable questions, fit only to mak 
division without any edification to the hearers, who expect to hear us 
preach rather Christ Jesus and his doctrine, than the pope and his 
power over princes; as he himself knoweth better than we, as he said 
to Father Santerello in Roome, who by one chapter of his book of 
cases of conscience put all his brethren in hazard to be banished out of 
France. This is my counsel to my frinds; make use of it as they 
please.”’—pp. 53, 4. 


On proceeding into Scotland, where (as indeed is the case 
throughout the book) he seems to have been independent of any 
ecclesiastical superior, Blackhal found himself under a sort of 
excommunication. ‘The regulars looked cool and unfriendly,— 
about which, as a secular priest, and nowise disposed to admit their 
assumptions, he did not much distress himself; they undermined 
him industriously, and managed to close the houses of all but six 
gentlemen against him. Thus he was obliged to lead an unsettled 
life about Aberdeenshire, until at length he found a patroness in 
the second of his “Three Noble Ladies,” Sophia, Countess of 
Aboyne, the sister of Lady Isabella Hay, and widow of a young 
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nobleman whose death in “The Burning of Frendraught” is 
celebrated in northern tradition and song. 

By a letter which Blackhal had written to an Aberdeenshire 
gentleman, immediately after the affair of the canonry, the mem- 
bers of the Erroll family had learnt their sister’s obligations to 
her chaplain—that young lady herself having never condescended 
to make any mention of his agency. Lady Isabella on this 
charged him with being “‘very bussie seeking thanks from her 
frinds for the service that he had done her;” and a rupture took 
place, in consequence of which the Father, on his arrival in Scot- 
land, delicately abstained from presenting himself to her relations. 
Meanwhile Alexander Davidson—the old retainer who has been 
mentioned as one of the party in the Brussels coach — had 
thought proper to claim as his own merit the success of that 
expedition. Lady Aboyne, however, was not to be so imposed 
on, and, on hearing of Blackhal’s arrival in Aberdeenshire, she 
sent him a pressing invitation to visit her, with which he was 
persuaded to comply, although he tells us that “at that time 
(which was in November)” he “had more willingly gon in the 
water of Dye, which glydeth by her house, up to the eares.” His 
reception was very gracious; he remained for some time at 
Aboyne, and after various adventures, (among which was a nar- 
row escape from drowning,) repeated his visit in the middle of 
the following Lent. He officiated in the family, as the chaplain 
was absent, and made a convert of the “‘maister cooke, Alex- 
ander Lambe.” Father Lesly—instigated, it is presumed, by his 
superior, as the regulars continued their proscription of Blackhal 
and of all who showed him any favour—soon after resigned his 
chaplaincy in a huff, and our autobiographer was installed in his 
stead. Whatever the motive of his resignation, Father Lesly 
would seem to have quarrelled very signally with his bread and 
butter— 


“‘ Although my Ladye of Aboyne had but a smal rent, yet she had a 
noble and generous hart, and keeped a good house; and gave power 
to her preist to send his man to the kitching, and choose upon the speit 
what peice or peices he should think would please his master best, and 
that peice or peices were send to his chamber when they were rosted, 
oftentymes before my lady did dine or suppe; which the preists could 
not do in no other house in ali Scotiand.”—p. 62. 


Soon after we hear a little more of this. The new confessor is 
scandalized at the greatness of the provision made for his solitary 
meals. ‘‘ Four dishes of meat was the least that was send to me 
at every male, with ale and wyn conforme, which I thought super- 
fluous.” He asks his servant what becomes of the leavings. The 
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fellow unblushingly declares that he is in the habit of selling them 
—such being the right of the priest’s man. Father Blackhal 
reminds him that there was no such condition in their original 
bargain, and requests of the countess that he himself may be 
allowed to dine with her servants, in order to save the expenses 
of his separate table. ‘‘ You shall be very welcome, answered 
she, not indead to eat with my servants, but with myself and 
my child. I did mak this offer to others here before you, but 
they would not accept of it.”—p. 65. 

The reformation was not confined to the chaplain’s main- 
tenance. The countess, he tells us, described him as “ my preist, 
my chamerlane, and the captain of my castil;” and we have 
a circumstantial statement of his good service in each of these 
capacities. 


*‘ Now to begin at the word preist: she did avouch, and so did all 
the Catholics that were in her house, and neighbours to her, that she 
had never any preists that were so careful of her soul as 1 was: for 
I failed very seldome to say messe to her and for her every day, and 
preached to her and her household, and neighbours and tenants, who 
were Catholics, every Sunday and holiday; and once every month she 
did confess and receave, forby [i.e. besides] all the great feasts of 
the year, which was not usual to her before I did come to her service ; 
for, as she herself and her domestics told me, they who were with her 
before me used to go away very far off, even to the highlands, untould 
her where they were going, or when they intended to return; yea, 
unbidding God to be with her.” —p. 67. 


As chamberlain—(‘“‘in Ingland they are called stuartes whom 
we in Scotland call chamerlanes”),—need we say that he showed 
himself a wise economist? He corrected the evil practices of ser- 
vants*®, to which Lady Aboyne (like other excellent ladies, from 
Massinger’s ‘‘ Virgin Martyr” to Hannah More,) had been a 
victim ; he put the accounts of the tenants on an improved foot- 
ing, and made arrangements for clearing off the debts in which 
her kind and unsuspecting nature had involved her. Abbot 
Suger, nay Abbot Samson of St. Edmundsbury himself, could 
not well have excelled him as a financial reformer. 

Nor were his performances as captain less distinguished. The 
troubles of the Great Rebellion were commencing, as to which, 
except in so far as his Church was concerned, he appears 


3 We quote the conclusion of his dealings with one of these rascals, who had 
behaved abominably, and had at last been grossly insolent to his mistress. ‘* Well, 
sir, said I to him, my lady will have you spared for this time; tak head that it be 
the last. If you retourne again, I vow to Almighty God my dagger shall go to your 
hart, that other knaves may tak example not to lightly her because she is a desolat 
widow !”’—p. 77. 
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to have cared exceedingly little for either king or parliament. 
Wild bands began to infest the country; men of Badenoch, 
Camerons from Lochaber, Athole Stuarts, successively made their 
appearance on Dee-side; exacting, sorning, thieving, bullying, 
burning, wasting : and in protecting the desolate lady’s castle and 
property, the chaplain played the part of Wilkin F'lammock as 
well as that of Father Aldrovand. We wish we had room for the 
particulars of the manner in which, with the aid of “sixteen boys 
who had never been at such play before,” he got rid of a Highland 
host: but it is a long story, and will not bear abridgment. 

In March, 1642, the good countess died, having been warned, 
we are told, by a vision six months before——p. 102. 


‘‘T had my hand upon her head,” says Father Blackhal, ‘‘ and gave 
her the last absolution immediately before her last breath did go out, 
and the next day blessed earth, and did lay of it under her and above, 
and at every side of her in her chest ; and preveinning her public burial, 
did bury her privately in her chest, with catholick ceremonayes, and so 
did finish the services that I was able to do her in the quality of a 
preist.”"—p. 69. 


On her death-bed she commended to his care her only child, 
then a girl of about thirteen, and afterwards developed, we are 
sorry to say, into the ungrateful ‘‘ Madame de Gordon, dame _ 
d’attour to Madame,” for whose confusion the ‘‘ Brieffe Narration” 
was composed. 


‘“ Befor she would rise from her weak knees [after confession], she 
said, her hands joined, Now father I recommend to you my fatherless 
child, going now to be motherless. JI pray you continue towards her 
the charitie you have practised upon me ever since I was so happy as 
to have you with me. I know she will be put to hereticks to pervert 
her, and therefor do not abandon her among their hands, but visit her, 
and comfort her, and keepe her in the catholick religion, and save her 
soul, for God’s sake, if you can.”—p. 69. 


The third and longest portion of the memoirs is devoted to the 
story of his labours in fulfilment of the countess’s dying request. 


In the first place, it was necessary to get some money together ; 
for the chaplain had declined all reward from his patroness, and 
had insisted on not being remembered in her will. Having suc- 
ceeded very indifferently in raising funds for his further proceed- 
ings, he considered himself bound to pay a farewell visit to his 
young charge before setting out for France; and thus he fell 
into an adventure which, without any hint of ours, would proba- 
bly carry the reader’s recollection to Luckie Macleary’s change- 
house and the clachan of Aberfoyle. 
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Having asked a carter whom he met, as to the possibility of 
feeding his horse at a place called the Moor of Rhynie, he was 
assured that the hostelry afforded not only oats but good ale and 
beer. The “unhappie rascal,” however, said nothing as to the 
guests whom he was likely to meet. Blackhal, on alighting in 
the court of the i inn, found himself very kindly embraced by an 
‘“‘ exceeding drunck” gentleman, ‘ [hon Gordon, son to Leiches- 
ton,” who begged him to g0 into the house with him. To have 
refused would have been suspicious; so our friend resolved to put 
the best face on the matter, and after having attended to his 
horse’s wants, entered the inn, declining all offers of assistance in 
carrying his valise, ‘“‘ because there was in it a sute of messe- 
clothes,” which on other occasions had caused him no little 
anxiety, lest by means of them his character should be discovered. 
The hall proved to be “full of souldiers, drunck as beasts, and 
their captain, William Gordon of Tillyangus, was little better.” 
Both this personage and the laird of Leicheston’s son had, it 
appears, been under a cloud “until the troubles were begun, 


and then every covenanting man was more legal than the king 
himself.” 


‘“‘ Leicheston and I,” the narrative proceeds, “entered into the hall, 
and as I was making my courtesy to them, the captain in a commanding 
way said, Who are you, sir? which did presently heat my blood. And 
as I thought he spoke disdainfully to me, I answered in that same tone, 
saying, That is a question indeed, sir, to have been asked at my foot- 
man, if you had seen him coming in to you. He said it was a civil 
demand ; and I said it might pass for such to a vallet, but not toa 
gentleman.” 


This point is debated further, but without any at to 
unanimity ; whereupon Leicheston withdraws Blackhal into an- 
other room. ‘The importunate captain followed them, 


** And sat down by my side; I made him welcome, and prayed him 
to drink with us, which he would not do, but said, I pray you, sir, tell 
me who youare. And I answered him, saying, Sir, if you would have 
had but a little patience, until | had been set down among you, and my 
hart warmed with a cup, as yours hath been, and then asked me through 
kindness who I was, I would at the very first word have tould you; 
but you did begin in a disdainful way to question me, as if I had been 
some country fellow, and that manner of proceeding did at the very first 
heat my blood, and obliged me to refuse to satisfy your demand. And 
now I cannot with any credit accord unto you that which immediately 
before I have refused, for you will think that you have forced me to it, 
and that not complesance but fear hath made me give you satisfaction.” 


After some further argument, the captain retires, “if not 
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contented, yet payed with reason,” Blackhal and his friend flat- 
ter themselves. They order “ finnen haddocks, or fishes like 
whitins, but bigger and firmer;” Tillyangus and his soldiers 
intercept these dainties, and interdict the roasting of a further 
supply. 

“‘ Whereupon I said to the mistress in great anger, Goodwyf, I pray 
you give me some hadocks, and I will go into your hall and roste them, 
or some better thing for them, for I will not be so brauved by your 
captain: my moneys are as good as his are, and therefor I will have 
hadocks for my money, or know wherfor not. She said, You shall have, 
sir, but you shall not go in among them who are bent to kill you. I 
pray God deliver my house from murther. I would give all I have in 
the world to have you saiffe out of my house. I shall go and roste 
hadocks, and bring them to you myself; which she did, and we did eat 
them, and drink to the health of one another, for our resolution was 
taken to sell our skins at the dearest rate that we could, if it behoved us 
to dye, for Leicheston had already sworn to dye or live with me.” 


The captain comes again and renews his inquiries: Blackhal 
still refuses to satisfy them: Leicheston endeavours in vain to 
mediate: the captain returns to his men, and Leicheston’s servant 
tells his master “in Irish” that the party are determined either 
to discover the stranger’s name or to kill him. The two on this 
arm themselves, and expect an onset, but as it does not imme- 
diately take place, Blackhal sends Leicheston to the captain, with 
an offer of single combat. 


- ‘Then he made answer and said, He shall not be wronged any more. 
I am sorry for what is past, but I have greater desire now than ever to 
know who he is, because he is so resolut. I did never meet with a man 
of greater resolution, wherefor I shall honor him whersoever I shall see 
him ; and tell him, that I need not feight combats to show my courage, 
it is well aneugh known in this countrie where I live; and I believe so 
be his, where himself is knowen.” 


The captain now approaches Father Blackhal in a very different 
style, professing himself desirous of his ‘‘ brotherhood,” resolved 
“never heirafter to ask any gentleman who he is,”” and very sorry 
for the “affront” put on him. As to this term, our friend with 
much dignity insists on a distinction which many people in his 
circumstances would have been but too happy to leave unnoticed, 
for fear of further troubles. 


“‘ Good sir, said I, be pleased to cheange the name, and call it wrong, 
but not affront, for a man who is resolved to dye in defending his own 
honour, may receive wrong indeed, but not an affront ; and as to me, I 
have never yet received any affront, nor do I think to be so basse as 
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ever to receive any. I do believe it indeed, said he, but alace! we 
were too near to wrong you.” 


They now drink to each other: the captain asks leave to 
introduce his soldiers; our hero shakes hands kindly with the 
whole five-and-twenty, and a Presbyterian preacher who accom- 
panied them; and, after some friendly compotation, he em- 
braces them all round, and mounts his horse, being not a little 
incommoded by the ‘“ officiosity” of the captain, who insisted on 
being allowed to tie his valise to the saddle and to hold his 
stirrup. Another general shaking of hands and drinking of 
healths followed, and the valiant father moved off from the moor 
of Rhynie in triumph, after a detention of seven hours on account 
of this “‘ bruterie.”—pp. 103—111. 

In consequence of Lady Aboyne’s death the Presbyterians 
were now on the outlook for her chaplain: a priest, he tells us, 
would have been worth more to his captor than a lord. He was 
traced from place to place, but contrived * to smuggle himself on 
board a vessel in the harbour of Aberdeen, where he lay hidden 
for a week before sailing. A voyage of five days brought him to 
Campvere, where he engaged a passage to Havre in a Dutch 
man-of-war, and in the mean time—“ imagining,” as Marvell says 
of Bishop Parker, ‘“‘like Muleasses, king of Tunis, that by 
hiding himself among the onions he should escape being traced 
by his perfumes,”—he concealed his priestly character by entering 
into Dutch conviviality. 


** I did bidde to tak a brackfast with me the captain [of the vessel 
from Aberdeen |, and his skipper mate, and his gunner, and the chirur- 
gian of the Dutch man-of-war, with his captain and his skipper mate. 
We did sit down at nynne of the clock, and after the Dutch fassion did 
begin with butter, but ended with the best cheer that the inn could 
afford us; for the denner did follow the brackfast, and the four-hours 
or goulte the denner, and the supper the goulte, until midnight. I did 
convoy the Dutch captain, lyk a ladye, my hand under his arm, to 
keep him from falling (for he was exceeding drunck), to his own door, 


4 He owed his safety partly to the intelligence given by a friend, ‘“ Mr. Patrick 
Chalmers,” who, although ‘clerk of the assembly’ of Presbyterian ministers then 
sitting at Aberdeen, was ‘‘ Catholicke in his hart.”—p. 1]2. The circumstance of a 
cryptopapist being employed in such an office is curious, and would be surprising, but 
that, as is well known to readers of English Church history, many similar instances 
are on record. See Nalson’s ‘‘ Foxes and Firebrands ;’ Wordsworth’s Eccl. Biog. 
ili. 358; iv. 340; Clarendon, ed. 1838, p. 388; Evelyn’s Diary, March 9, 1690; 
Wall on Baptism, ed. Cotton, ii. 370—376; Collier, vi. 463; Life of Lady Hunting- 
don, ii. 478; Burnet’s “Own Time,” ed. Routh, i. 496; Bramhal’s Letters, No. X. ; 
Strype’s Life of Parker, b. iii. c. 13, and pp. 244, 245; Kennett’s Register, p. 231 ; 
Strype’s Annals, i. 485; Nalson’s Collection, vol. i. p. xxxix; Hallam’s Const. Hist. 
ed. 4. i. 119. 
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and the chirurgian did go back with me to my logis. I invited that 
night the captain to his brackfast upon the morrow, which he did not 
forget, for as drunck as he was at night. So we did all seaven meet 
again upon the morrow to the brackfast at eight o’clock, which was no 
worse than our denner the day before, and lasted two hours. I did 
indeed drink as much as any of the company, but the care that I had 
to keep myself undiscovered in that puritanical place hindered the 
wine to work upon me.”—p. 118. 


Soon after his “arrivy” in France, Father Blackhal engaged 
himself as tutor to the son of a Norman lady. Both the mamma 
and the young seigneur are, of course, delighted with him. How 
should it be otherwise? He cannot rest, however, until a pro- 
vision is secured for the orphan who had been bequeathed to his 
care. Her grandmother, the Dowager Marchioness of Huntly, 
had taken refuge in France from the troubles of her own coun- 
try; but this lady, who while in Scotland had been under the 
spiritual care of the regulars, and consequently was no friend to 
our hero, exhibited a strange want of interest in the matter. 
Indeed, poor Lady Aboyne appears, both in life and death, to 
have been greatly neglected by her husband’s family’. After 
pressing and persevering until it was too certain that nothing 
could be hoped for from this quarter, Blackhal took leave of the 
marchioness, (who died a few days after,) declaring that he would 
sue to the Queen of France in behalf of ‘the noble orpheline,” 
and, if necessary, would go from court to court in her cause, “‘ so 
long as there are Catholic princesses in Europe.” 

His friends all tell him (as before in the case of Lady Isabella 
Hay), that his plan is wild and hopeless; there are French 
ladies in abundance to provide for; ‘‘there be ladies here in 
Paris of Lorrain, who have had in their own country ten 
thousand livres of rente, begging here, and will thank me,” says 
lAbbé de Chambers, ‘‘ when I will give them five solz of the 
alms which the Cardinal de Richelieu did leave to be distributed 
among the pouer people.” Can it be reasonably imagined, then, 
that her majesty would take up a Scotch child who has no 
manner of claim on her? much more, that she will be at the 
trouble of bringing one across the seas to be a burden on her 
bounty ? 

No one of his acquaintance will help him to an interview with 
the queen ; but need we say that the indefatigable champion of 
noble damsels in distress is undaunted? need we add that he 


5 We ought to mention that her own brother, Lord Erroll, had been dead since 
1636, before Blackhal’s acquaintance with Lady Aboyne. His son and successor is 
not mentioned in the * Narration.” 
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proves successful? He repairs to St. Germain’s, finds every- 
body disposed to befriend him, although an utter stranger, with- 
out the necessity of employing that “‘ golden key” which had 
opened the palace doors of Brussels, and has an interview with 
one of the queen’s ladies, Madame de la Flotte, to whom he very 
fully unfolds his case. The history of Lord Aboyne’s death is 
related, with a religious theory in explanation of it, which is new 
to us, and indeed greatly reminds us of a passage in one of 
Mrs. Mozley’s very clever little novels, where a lady accounts for 
her good-for-nothing son’s expulsion from college on the prin- 
ciple that college tutors are notoriously unspiritual. 


‘This nobleman, for his zeal in defending and protecting the pouer 
Catholics against the tyranny of our Puritanical bishops and ministers 
[the Scotch bishops of that day Purttanical /] encurred their hatred so 
much, that they thought him to be the only enemy that their religion 
had in Scotland, and that his lyffe would needs be the death of it, and 
his death its lyffe ; and the Bishop of Aberdeen was heard say of him, 
that he was the root of bitterness, and of necessity behoved to be 
rugged [plucked] up. Whether or not this bishop did contribute to 
the murdering of him, I will not be judge; but the effect of his threat- 
ening did follow soon therafter; for he was treacherously burnt, and 
eight gentlemen with him, about four o'clock in the morning, in the 
castle of Frendret, belonging to a heretick, who lodged the nobleman 
and his followers in an toure, separated a little from the body of the 
castle.”—p. 125. 


Whether Frendraught Castle was set on fire by its owner, for 
the purpose of burning Lord Aboyne, we shall not attempt to 
enquire; although ‘‘ John Toschach, owne servant to Frendret, 
going to be hanged,” is quoted by our author as a witness for his 
tale, there are strong probabilities on the other side. We may 
observe, however, that the religious theory is quite gratuitous 
and untenable. The Lady of Frendraught (to whom, rather 
than to her husband, the guilt of the transaction was commonly 
imputed,) was not a ‘“ heretic,” in our author’s estimation, but a 
member of his own communion; as he himself mentions on 
another occasion, where he tells us that he had declined an invita- 
tion to be her “ frére,” on account of the suspicions which rested 
on her character, and adds, ‘‘ Whether she be guilty or not, God 
knoweth ; for that hath not yet been discovered.”—p. 58. 

Another novel circumstance is introduced by Mr. Blackhal 
into his account of the fire,—that Lord Aboyne “at the last 
hour of his life, persuaded the Baron of Rothiemay [who perished 
with him] to abjure the heresie of Calvin, and mak profession of 
the Catholik faith openly, to the hearing of Ane traitor, and all 
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who were with him in the courte.”—p. 125. On the truth of 
this we say nothing; but perhaps it may go some way towards 
restoring our author to credit, m quarters where offence might 
be taken at certain opinions which we have before quoted from 
him. 

Madame de la Flotte was interested, and reported the case to 
Anne of Austria, who soon after entered the apartment. The 
story is repeated to the queen at greater length, and she promises 
to provide for the “noble orpheline.” Blackhal procures letters 
of invitation to her, both from the king and from the queen,—his 
reason for requesting the latter being a belief (which, however, 
he kept to himself), that the king would most probably die before 
the letters could be acted on. The official gentlemen of France 
behaved very differently from the “reedheaded fellow” of Brus- 
sels— 


‘‘ I offered money to the under commis who delivered me the 
letter, but Mr. Leroy would not suffer him nor none of the clers to tak 
money from me, and jeasting said, L’argent d’Iscosse n’est pas bon.’ 
I answered, that I would give French money, and that very good. 
Then he said, ‘ Nous ne prenons point d'argent des Escossois.’ And 
when I pressed (thinking he pitied my poverty), saying, Je le donneray 
daussi bon ceeur que les Francois mesme, he said, ‘Je voye bien que vous 
nestez que trop liberal, je me plaindray a M. le collonel Douglas, que 
vous nous voulez corrompre icy. Demandez-luy st nous en prennons 
argent des E'scossois, il vous en dira la verité.’ I, seeing him as obstinat 
in refusing my money, as I was wilful in offering, did put them in my 
pocket, and thanked him for his charity.”—p. 133. 


Good Mr. Blackhal now indulges in some not unwarrantable 
crowing over his friends, who had endeavoured to dissuade him 
from going to St. Germains. He sends copies of the royal letters, 
with a ‘‘ Scots” translation, to various connexions of the young 
lady ; but, as he has no great faith in their zeal, he resolves 
himself to be her escort—although unable to return to Scotland, 
except at the hazard of his life. 

Equipped in ‘a new suit and cloak of gray serge de Berie,” our 
spiritual Quixote sets out for the Norman residence of his pupil, 
on a Rosinante of whose unhappy qualities we cannot but 
extract the description. 


‘“‘ He was as great as a coach-horse, but the most lasche jadde that 
ever man crossed ; for I might sooner have killed him with my spurs 
than made him trotte, much less gallope. Then his head was so heavy 
and great, and his neck so weak, that it could not bear the weight of 
his head, but let it fall ordinarily in between his two forther [fore | 
lygges, and fall his croupe over his head, with danger to bruise me 
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under his backe; and when I did hold his head a little streat, his 
mouth being tender, he caber upon his heels, and fall backward, so as 
I do not know in what posteur to keep him.”—p. 140. 


The Lady of Boisdennemetz, where our hero did not arrive 
without several narrow escapes from the possible consequences of 
this beast’s awkwardness, willingly allows him to proceed on his 
charitable mission, but will not hear of giving him up altogether, 
although he tells her that he may very possibly be hanged in 
Scotland. After some encounters with thieves on his way to 
Dieppe, he embarked at that port, on a day which M. PAbbé de 
Chambers might possibly have considered ominous as to the 
probable result of his errand,—the Ist of April. While at 
Dieppe he had a dream, in which Lady Aboyne appeared as his 
deliverer from a very perilous situation, and showed him a town, 
with a castle on a hill, through which she warned him not to 
pass. The first part of this dream was soon fulfilled ; the vessel 
was in imminent danger of being wrecked off Holy Island, and 
Father Blackhal doubts not that the preservation of himself and 
his companions is due to the “thrice happy soule” of his deceased 
patroness. We shall come by and by to the fulfilment of the 
other part. Having got safe to land on Holy Island, they were 
well received by “‘the governeur, called Robin Rugg, a notable 
good fellow, as his great read nose full of pimples did give testi- 
mony.” 


‘He was,” continues our author, ‘a very civil and jovial gentleman, 
and good company; and among the rest of merry discourses, he told 
us how the common people there do pray for shippes which they see in 
danger. They all sit down upon their knees, and hold up their hands, 
and say very devotely, Lord, send her to us; God, send her to us. 
You, said he, seeing them upon their knees, and their hands joined, do 
think that they are praying for your sauvetie ; but their minds are far 
from that. They pray not God to save you or send you to the port, 
but to send you to them by shipwreck, that they may get the spoil of 
her. And to show you that this is their meaning, said he, if the ship 
come well to the port, or eschew naufrage, they get up in anger, crying, 
The devil stick her, she is away from us! He stayed with us, telling 
us such merry tales, until we did tak horses for to ryd to Berwick.”— 
p- 159. 


Passing through Edinburgh, our friend saw the object of his 
care, who was there “languishing under the cruel yock of a 
disdainful puritan ladye;”—p. 127, namely, her aunt, Lady 
Haddington ; and then he turned his face northward, in order to 
obtain the concurrence of her uncle and guardian, the Marquis of 
Huntly, in the plan of removing her to France. 

c2 
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*‘T did tak my journey towards the north upon Saturday, the euve 
of Easter. Twelfe hours chopped [struck] as I did enter in Leith, and 
our puritans were at that time more as half Jews; for they had for- 
bidden all servile work to be done from Saturday at noon until the 
next Monday, under great penalties ; so that a boat durst not go upon 
ferries to pass any man over, what pressant affair soever he could have; 
and therefore I could not pass at Leith, or return back again to Eden- 
brough, specially upon their day of general communion, because theis 
days they send searchers to all the inns, to see who are there absent 
from their churches; and if any be found, their hosts are fined for 
lodging them, or suffering them to be absent.”—p. 162. 


At Queensferry it was the same; even the offer of a shilling 
—six times the usual fare—was insufficient to procure a boat 
across the Frith; so he resolved to cross by the bridge of Stir- 
ling, “‘ four-and-twenty miles ° out of the way,” rather than stay 
‘“‘in any of these puritanical little townes, which are much more 
zealous than the greatest.” 

We should not have expected to find the puritans fixing on 
the great Church festival of Waster as their communion-day ; and 
as to our narrator himself, we cannot but think that he might 
have delayed his journey a day or two. But to go on with the 
tale. After sleeping at Borrowstounness, (where he had to draw 
liberally on the dispensations from truth-tellmg which are pro- 
vided by the casuists,) he came in sight of Stirling on Haster 
morning, and at once recognized in it the castle-crowned town of 
his dream, through which the apparition of Lady Aboyne had 
warned him not to pass. 

Pacing on slowly, ‘“‘as one going to a place where he must 
necessarily perish, if he be not miraculously delivered above all 
expectation,” he observes ‘two very handsome gentlewomen” 
before him, makes up to them, and asks how he may get to the 
bridge without going through the town. They wish to know his 
reasons for avoiding the town; whereupon he coins a circumstan- 
tial tale of a great process to be decided next day, on which will 
depend the whole worldly fortunes of himself, a wife, and multi- 
tudinous children, and which urgently requires his presence in 
Fife. The mysterious ladies tell him that he must pass through 
the town-gate, but undertake to help him onwards; he follows 
them into a house, leads his horse through it, and under their 
direction reaches the bridge without being observed or molested. 
Arriving in the north without further adventure, he found the 
Marquis of Huntly—the same who afterwards suffered death for 
the royal cause—but little disposed to assist in the execution of 
his plans. His lordship’s sons, however, took an interest in their 


6 Scotch miles, we believe, one of which is equal to an English mile and a half. 
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cousin, and at length his consent was gained. Then came a 
tedious deliberation as to the means of conveying the young lady 
northwards. ‘The marquis fixed on our old acquaintance David- 
son for her protector on the journey, and Blackhal twice went a 
considerable distance to see him on the subject ; but there was 
no moving him to so honourable an action; ‘‘his thoughts were 
all about his marriage with the widow of Artrachye—a woman 
passed threescore, and he some more.” At last Blackhal got 
leave (which had before been refused) to go himself to Edin- 
burgh; and, after overcoming all manner of difficulties and hin- 
drances, he succeeded in bringing the noble orpheline safely to 
“the Bog of Gicht”—such was then the euphonious title of 
Gordon Castle. 

Our autobiographer’s life was in great danger during this last 
visit to Scotland. The country, he tells us, was searched for 
him; and one foolish cub of lairdhood went about bragging of 
having killed him. He reached Aberdeen in safety, however, with 
his charge, and they embarked just in time to escape the exe- 
cution of a warrant for the detention of their vessel. 


**We went to the ship in the road, and passed that night very 
jovially; and I, overjoyed to have her that much advanced in her 
voyage, did sing with a loud voice many songs— amongst others, 
Ulysses and the Siren’.”—p. 185. 


The voyage was prosperous, although they had a narrow escape 
from some parliamentary ships off Scarborough. 

Louis XIII. was dead, according to our sagacious friend’s 
expectation; his widow, now regent, received the young lady 
very favourably. 


‘Since she will be governed by me,” said her majesty, ‘‘I think it 
best that she go to a monasterye for some time, until she can speak 
French; for if I tak her now to the court, the maids (of honour, to wit) 
will gyre [tease] her for her want of language, and she appears to be 
one who will not suffer it patiently. In a monasterye she will learn 
piety as well as language; and piety will be very necessary to her 
at the court, where she will learn none at all. Ask once again, if she 
will be content to go to a monasterye for some time, until she learn ~ 
both language and piety. We did so; and her answer was, that she 
would be content to go to a monasterye for some time, but that she 
would not be religiense. The queen and all they who were in the 
cercle did laugh heartily, when we told her answer. Her majesty said, 
I love her the better that she tell her mind freely ; and if she had said 
that she would be religieuse, I would not believe her. For how can 


7 Probably the beautiful dialogue by Daniel, which is to be found in Percy’s 
Reliques, series i. book 3. We have often wondered that no edition of Daniel’s excel- 
lent poems has appeared among our late reprints. 
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she have a mind to be religieuse who hath never yet seen any religi- 
euses ?”—-p. 193. 


We, on the contrary, very much suspect (and that not without 
some experience) that there ave young ladies who would wish for 
the life of “‘ religieuses” precisely because they have had no oppor- 
tunity of knowing what it is. 

The “living relict of two glorious martyrs,” as, our author in- 
forms us, “her majesty called her,” (thanks to his own version 
of the burning of Frendraught,) is put into a convent, and he 
returns to his tutorship in Normandy. Mademoiselle, however, 
was no sooner able to speak French than she rebelled against the 
conventual authorities. She was then placed with the Countess 
de Brienne, “‘ maistresse of the court novices,” where she proved 
equally intractable ; and, as it was but too evident that her tem- 
per and manners were not yet suitable for a court, the queen 
goodnaturedly devised a plan for allowing her an opportunity of 
improvement. A canonry of Remiremont was procured for her, 
easily enough, as the benefice was little less imaginary than a 
bishopric iz partibus, the wars having suppressed the religious 
foundations of Lorraine, and dispersed the members. 


‘‘'The benefice being procured, it was necessary that the ladye should 
learn to sing the canonical hours, which she could not learn so commodi- 
ously otherwhere as in a monasterye of regular chanoinesses. Whereupon 
Madame de Brienne, in the name of the queen, did carry her to Charon, 
an abbay of chanoinesses regulieres Lorrains for the most part, where 
she lived one year with no little mortification. For as the French pro- 
verb saith, @ meschant, meschant et demy, if she was proud and wilful, 
the mother Magdalene, superieure of that monasterye, was yet more 
than she, and keeped her very low.”—p. 197. 


Hearing that she is ill, Father Blackhal goes to visit her at 
Charon in the begining of Lent. The portress tells him that 
she cannot be seen until after Easter ; whereupon he appeals in 
a higher quarter from “the pride of Mother Magdalene,” and 
gains admittance, receiving, at the same time, an explanation of 
the reasons why Mademoiselle was thus sequestered. 


‘‘ The mother superieure made a statut that the pensionnaires should 
not speak in the parloir in Lent, and made read it at denner publicly. 
The rest of the pensionnaires did not oppose it, but she stud up and 
said, Madame, content yourself in making rules for your religieuses, and 
mak non for us who are not subject to you, for we will receive non of 
them ; and then the rest, by her example, refused to accept it, and the 
mother, to punish her boldness, said, Because you were the first that 
was so bold as to oppose me, if any call for you, they shall not see you 
in Lent.”—p. 198. 
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The young lady is restored to health, our good Father having 
taken a journey all the way to Provins and back, in order to pro- 
cure for her some medicinal roses, as an honest apothecary told 
him that the genuine article was not to be had in Paris. Then 
follow negotiations for getting her out of the convent, and placing 
her elsewhere; in which he is as zealous and indefatigable as if 
he had a worthier object to benefit by his exertions; and it is 
more than hinted, that the grim old ‘‘ superieure ” had embez- 
zled some of the money which had been put into her hands on 
account of her boarder. 

We do not care to bestow much space on the further fortunes 
of the ungracious damsel. Years pass on; she grows little wiser 
or better; she suffers in the troubles of the time; the queen has 
no room for her among the maids of honour; she is placed with 
various ladies in succession ; each of these takes the first oppor- 
tunity to get rid of her, as the morality of those days allowed 
people to get rid of a bad shilling® ; on one occasion, she is put 
into a carriage, and driven from one door to another, all of them 
closed against her—‘“ being balloted to and fro, pour ladye,” says 
the compassionate Blackhal, ‘like a, tinniscourt-ball, near four 
houres.”—p. 208. At last, however, she got a place in the 
household of ‘“‘ Madame,” and from that hour abandoned her 
stedfast old friend and protector,—listening to the tattle of 
servants, who misunderstood and misreported him, refusing to 
see him, neglecting him in a very dangerous sickness, and holding 
it sufficient excuse for all this, when taxed by a French gentle- 
man with the ingratitude of her conduct, to say, ‘‘ Monsieur, 
nous sommes mal ensemble.” 

We have somewhat huddled up the conclusion of our abstract, 
which is perhaps already too long ; and there is no need of any 
further comment. Let us content ourselves with thanking 
Mr. Stuart, for evoking from the MS. the memory of the “ three 
noble ladies,” and their ill-requited servant ;—and with express- 
ing a hope that, among their more imposing and documentary 
publications, the Spalding Club may be able from time to time to 
send forth such lifelike and readable volumes, as this of the 
‘* Brieffe Narration.” 


8 We forget who the good man was, of whom his biographer relates it as some- 
thing singularly virtuous, that he was not in the habit of passing off false coin which 
had come into his hands. 
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Art. I].—1. Copy of the Correspondence between the Lord Lneu- 
tenant of Ireland and the Irish Ecclesiastical Commissioners, im 
reference to the Application of a portion of the Perpetuity Fund 
to the building and repairing of Churches and Chapels. Ordered 
by the House of Commons to be printed, August 5, 1845. 


2. A History of the Ancient Church in Ireland. By Wii11aM 
G. Topp, A.B., of Trinity College, Dublin; Curate of Kilkeedy, 
Diocese of Limerick. London: Burns. 


3. Ireland and her Church: In three parts. By the Very Rev. 
RicuarD Murray, D.D., Dean of Ardagh. Second Edition. 
London: Seeley. 


Ir we are to infer the intentions of the present ministry in refer- 
ence to the Irish branch of the established Church from the tone 
of their “ conservative” supporters in Parliament—and such an 
inference does not seem very unreasonable—there can be little 
doubt that the most sanguine anticipations of Romanists will ere 
long be fully realized, and we need not despair of seeing the 
redoubtable ‘“‘ John of Tuam” as loud in praise as he now is 
in execration of Sir Robert Peel’s policy. We can certainly con- 
ceive a state of things in which the Romish priesthood might be 
converted for a time into allies of the British Government. If it 
were distinctly understood that the claims of Romanism were to 
be fully and unreservedly conceded in all cases,—if this were the 
principle of Sir Robert Peel’s party, and of every succeeding 
administration, and if this principle were steadily and uniformly 
carried out, we do not say indeed that Ireland would be pacified ; 
but a Priesthood which found Government implicitly obedient to 
its behests might, for a time at least, extend its protection and 
patronage in return. And undoubtedly there are inducements to 
such a course. The state of Ireland has from the moment of the 
union of the two kingdoms been one of the most perplexing pro- 
blems which has been placed before successive ministries ; and it 
has gradually assumed a magnitude and an increased difficulty 
which seems to set at defiance all attempts at remedy or allevia- 
tion. And hence it is, that political parties apparently are 
anxious to set at rest this wearying and ever recurring question 
by some sweeping measure or measures which shall give satisfac- 
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tion to the most troublesome party in Ireland; and they are 
perfectly willing to sacrifice almost any thing for the sake of 
attaining peace and appeasing agitation; and feeling either un- 
able or indisposed to compel obedience to the laws, they are of 
opinion that it would be advisable to abrogate those laws and 
institutions which are the objects of popular enmity and agita- 
tion. 

This is avowedly and openly the policy of the Radicals and of 
the Whigs. It has been very plainly put forward by many of the 
so-called ‘‘ conservative” adherents of the ministry, and without 
any expression of dissent from the leaders of their party: as far 
indeed as the intentions of the Ministry, which have been stu- 
diously involved in obscurity, can be collected, they seem to be in 
the same direction: and in fine, ‘‘ Young England” adds the 
weight of its authority, such as it is, to this very liberal and con- 
ciliatory course. , 

There are thus at least four sections of the political world 
which concur in the expediency or the justice of conceding all 
the demands of the Irish Romanists ; and it is supposed that this 
system of concession will have the effect of putting an end to the 
dangerous political agitation and organization which now prevail. 
*‘ Justice to Ireland,” which is one of the fashionable phrases of 
the day, means “ Concession to Romanism ;” “ equality of rights,” 
a still more fashionable phrase, means “ spoliation of the Church.” 
Let these be the principles of our State policy, and we doubt not 
that the Romish priesthood will, on such terms, employ their 
influence in aid of the Government, as far as they can safely ven- 
ture to do so—until they have attained their objects. 

But we are not about to enter here on the broad question of 
Irish policy, or to calculate the results which may follow in the 
long run from such a course as that which we have been alluding 
to. We are not about to weigh the comparative influence of 
Priests and Demagogues, or to offer a conjecture as to which will 
finally prevail, and absorb the other, supposing them to be for a 
time disunited. We are not about to examine whether a “Saxon” 
government, and a ‘‘ Protestant” dynasty, can successfully com- 
pete in the popular influences which appeal most forcibly to the 
Irish heart, with demagogues whose watchwords are “ Ireland” 
and ‘‘ Catholicism.” We are of opinion that as agitation in 
Ireland did not spring from the material wants of the lower 
classes, but from deep-rooted national antipathies, both religious 
and political, and from a thirst for aggrandizement, so it will not 
be quelled or repressed by any improvements which may take 
place in reference to mere material interests ; and the whole course 
of experience goes to demonstrate this truth, that the demands of 
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a democratical and revolutionary party (which the Romish party 
in Ireland unquestionably is) invariably augment in proportion to 
the amount of the concessions made to them. We must here 
avail ourselves of the language of an admirable historian. 


‘“‘ The Constituent assembly,” says Mr. Alison, “if it has done nothing 
else, has at least bequeathed one important political lesson to mankind, 
which is, the vanity of the hope, that by conceding to the demands of 
a revolutionary party for an increase of political power, it is possible to 
put a stop to further encroachments. It is the nature of such a desire 
as of every other vehement passion, to be insatiable; to feed on con- 
cessions and acquisitions ; and become more powerful and dangerous in 
proportion as less remains for it to attain. This truth was signally 
demonstrated by the history of this memorable assembly. Concession 
then went on at the gallop; the rights of the king, the nobles, the 
clergy, the parliament, the corporations, the provinces, were abandoned 
as fast as they were attacked. Resistance was no where attempted ; and 
yet the popular party incessantly rose in their demands. Democratic 
ambition was never so violent as when it had triumphed over every 
other authority in the state. The legislature, the leaders of the state, 
in vain strove to maintain their ascendancy by giving up every thing 
which their antagonists demanded ; in proportion as they receded, their 
opponents advanced, and the party which had professed at first a desire 
only for a fair proportion of political influence, soon became indignant 
if the slightest opposition was made to its authority. 

‘‘ This extraordinary fact suggests an important conclusion in political 
science, which was first enunciated by Mr. Burke, but has since his 
time been abundantly verified by experience. This is, that there is a 
wide difference between popular convulsions which spring from real 
grievances, and those which arise merely from popular zeal or demo- 
cratic ambition. There is a boundary to men’s passions when they act 
from reason, resentment, or interest, but none when they are stimulated 
by imagination or ambition. Remove the grievances complained of, 
and when men act from the first motives, you go a great way towards 
quieting a commotion. But the good or bad conduct of a government, 
the protection men have enjoyed, or the oppression they have suffered 
under it, are of no sort of moment, when a faction, proceeding on specu- 
lative grounds, is thoroughly heated against its form ’.” 

These conclusions of a profound and practical philosophy, have 
been strikingly verified in the history of Ireland for the last half 
century. Concession has followed concession, and yet the demands 
of the democratical party have steadily and continually increased. 
Fifty years ago, the claim was restricted to the right of exercising 
the legislative franchise or the repeal of the penal laws; twenty 
years since, it was a demand for admission to Parliament and to 


1 Alison’s Europe, vol, i, p. 268—270. 
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the great offices of state; it has now swelled into a demand for 
the abolition of the Church establishment and a repeal of the 
union ; it may next insist on the separation of the empire, or the 
appointment of Roman Catholic ministers, or the removal of the 
restrictions now imposed by law on the religion of the Sovereign. 
Now we are of course aware that it will be answered that this 
continuance and increase of democratic agitation is to be attri- 
buted solely to our very tardy and imperfect. concessions—that 
had we fifty years ago, given full and ample satisfaction to the 
first claims made upon us, we should have been entirely relieved 
from all further demands. We can only say, that all the experi- 
ence of history is opposed to such a notion ; and had this course 
been adopted, we should either have been obliged long ago to 
reconquer Ireland; or that country would have established its 
independence, and would be at this moment the rival and the 
enemy of England. 

But we now come to the consideration of the Church establish- 
ment of Ireland, which furnishes one of the chief pretexts at pre- 
sent for the continuance of democratic agitation in that country. 
We can understand and fully enter into the feelings of Romanists 
with reference to the Irish branch of the national Church. They 
very naturally object to the existence of that Church in Ireland, 
holding as it does, a position which enables it to rival their own 
in many respects; and they are fully aware that it is by no means 
a contemptible rival—that it is receiving accessions of converts 
from the Roman Communion; that even under its many disad- 
vantages, the effects produced on the popular mind in Ireland are 
dangerous to the sway of Romanism—that numbers of Roman 
Catholics are only deterred by the fear of persecution from openly 
uniting themselves to the Church. We can make every possible 
allowance for the feelings of Romanists in contemplating such a 
state of things; and hence, in proportion as the Church has acquired 
increased efficiency in Ireland ; in proportion as its ministers have 
become distinguished for a more zealous discharge of their sacred 
duties—for greater piety, and learning, and sanctity—in the same 
proportion has the violence of the attack upon the Church from 
Romanists augmented—and the conscientious self-devotion of the 
Irish clergy has exposed them, and the Church at large, to a 
torrent of obloquy, misrepresentation, and enmity, with the avowed 
object of despoiling them of the moderate funds which constitute 
their support, and thus diminishing the number of these dangerous 
advocates of truth. 

This was attempted, and for a time successfully attempted, as 
regarded the revenues of the Church, in 1829 and the following 
years, when the Roman Catholic population refused to pay tithes ; 
but the Legislature at that time was not prepared for the total 
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destruction of the Irish Church, and the property of the Church 
(reduced however by one whole quarter of its amount) was finally 
preserved. But the struggle has been continued in different 
shapes ever since. | 

We have accounted in some degree for the augmented hostility 
to the Church in Ireland by its own increased efficiency. This is 
a fact which the most violent opponents of the Church do not 
venture to deny: it isa matter of notoriety that the Church of 
Ireland has been rapidly and steadily improving, and that the 
clergy, as a body, are distinguished by piety and zeal. This is 
now becoming known in foreign countries. We cite the following 
testimony from the very interesting and curious publication of 
the Archbishop of Upsal, entitled a “‘ Review of the latest events 
and present state of the Church of Christ.” 


“The Protestant clergy of Ireland are praised for their zeal and ac- 
tivity in their calling. Their troublesome, uneasy, and often dangerous 
situation in the midst of a popish population, which far out-numbers 
their own, impels them to increased vigilance and attention to their 
duties.”—p. 131. 


The truth is, that if liberty of conscience were permitted in 
Ireland, the Church would in a very short time hold a very differ- 
ent position from what she now does. While, however, conver- 
sion to her brings along with it every kind of persecution, extend- 
ing even to peril of life, it cannot be expected that the process of 
conversion should proceed with as much rapidity as it would 
otherwise. Still we are satisfied, that the numbers of Churchmen 
in Ireland are considerably on the increase at present, and we 
have no doubt that a census of them now taken, would very largely 
exceed the census of 1834. We would strongly recommend this 
subject to the consideration of the friends of the Church of Ire- 
land in parliament: we cannot entertain any doubt that a census 
fairly taken at this time would be highly advantageous to the 
cause of the Church. In truth, unless we are to disbelieve state- 
ments made by the most competent authorities, and facts which 
are matters of public notoriety, such must be the case. We appeal 
to the uncontradicted statements of Lord Stanley in the House of 
Commons some years since. 


** He would quote them a passage from the work of a recent traveller 
in Ireland who was he believed impartial, from the work of Mr. Inglis, 
in which it was stated, that in all cases in which Protestant Churches 
had been established in parishes with zealous ministers, the result has 
been that a congregation was speedily created, and that it was a matter 
of regret that the Protestant religion was not by its preachers more 
extensively disseminated throughout the country. He would also re- 
mind the house of the authority of Mr. Leader, lately a member for Kil- 
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kenny, who was by no means a bigoted Protestant, and who had stated that 
he had been instrumental in establishing Churches in places wherein it 
was supposed that there was scarcely a Protestant to be found, and that 
nevertheless when they were once established, there was no lack of 
congregation 7,” 


The facts stated by Mr. Bruen in the following passage are 
very remarkable and cheering. 


‘“‘ What funds are now wanted for the building of churches? In the 
parish where I lived, the number of attendants at church was at first 
about 200 or 300; they increased to 600. A new church was called 
for and built, and both were completely filled. A similar instance took 
place in a neighbouring parish, with similar results. In the parish 
where I at present attend divine worship, a few years ago there were 
but five or six Protestants,a new church was demanded, so bad was 
the state of the old one; funds were difficult to procure; but the new 
church has been built, and there is at present a congregation of 150, 
and subscriptions are about to be set on foot to erect a gallery, as there 
are no funds, the church not being able to contain those anxious to 
come*.” 


Such facts as these afford the strongest and most satisfactory 
proofs of the expansive power of the Church in Ireland. It is 
true that Romanism has a great numerical superiority at present, 
but that superiority is only kept up by force and intimidation. 
The poor Protestants in the south of Ireland are in many cases 
subjected to persecution in various shapes from their Romish 
fellow-subjects, and their position is rendered so painful and so 
perilous, that numbers of them are compelled to emigrate to 
other countries. This is a positive and certain fact, which the 
clergy of Ireland can attest, and which has been asserted in 
parliament without contradiction. The Right Hon. Frederick 
Shaw in the debates on the Appropriation clause, made the 
following statements, which are capable of being substantiated on 
the fullest evidence. 


“You say Protestantism is not increasing ; but what is the case with 
the poor, unhappy Protestants in the south of Ireland? Scattered 
through a country such as I have described, persecuted and oppressed, 
they are generally driven either into societies for self-defence; to 
assume for personal safety the guise of a religion in which they do not 
believe; or what is more irreparable, to seek in a foreign country the 
peace and protection which they cannot find in their own. I have it 
on good information, and I believe that within the last few years, 
upwards of 150,000 Protestants (the flower of our Protestant 
yeomanry) have emigrated from Ireland*.” 


2 Hansard, 1835, vol. xxvii. p. 637. 3 Ibid. p. 849. 4 Ibid. p. 616. 
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Such statements will doubtless appear exaggerated and in- 
credible to those who have passed their lives in the possession of 
that religious liberty which every Englishman so amply enjoys ; 
they are, however, simple matters of fact which are perfectly well 
known to the clergy and the Protestant people of the south of 
Ireland. Were they not matters of sufficient notoriety, they 
would not have been appealed to as they have been by men of the 
highest character for integrity and sincerity; or some evidence 
would have been produced to rebut their assertions. We must 
here quote the eloquent and touching appeal of one, for whose 
high abilities and self-denying zeal in behalf of the Irish Church, 
we entertain the most cordial respect. 


“It is an easy thing,” says Dr. O’Sullivan, “for persons who sit at 
ease in their possessions, in a protected and peaceful land, to dismiss 
from their thoughts the fears and fates of humble men, whom it serves 
some transient purpose to thrust into an arena where they shall stand 
in jeopardy every hour. And it is easy for those whose hearts the 
shadow of alarm has never crossed, to speak of the fearlessness with 
which a man is to do his duty, and affix to his name the designation 
which his conscience prefers; but it is not easy for any unacquainted 
with Ireland, and with the wrongs, insults, and menaces, with which, 
where their numbers are few, poor Protestants are persecuted, and by 
which their numbers are reduced, to value, as it deserves, the holy 
devotedness with which these high-minded men have been stedfast to 
their faith; to judge of the struggle between conscience and human 
~ affection of the poor man, who with the certainty that he must either 
prove false to his Church, or provoke the fury of her enemies—thinks 
of a defenceless abode, ready it might be said for the incendiary—of 
the helpless family to whom it gives precarious shelter—remembers 
stories of midnight conflagration and outrage; ponders on the deeds of 
which ruthless natures are capable; and with the furnace before him 
heated seven times hot, will not serve the gods of those who have 
heated it, or fall down and worship the image that the king’s ministers 
have set up. Noble-hearted men, your God whom ye serve is able, 
and he has delivered you, yea, he will convert your enemies ”.” 


We deem it of so much importance at the present moment 
that the real condition of the Church of Ireland should be fairly 
laid before the English public, that we do not hesitate to invite 
particular attention to the following communication, which has 
just been received from a most intelligent and trustworthy 
enquirer, on the veracity of whose statements the fullest reliance 
may be placed. For obvious reasons we suppress the names of 
persons and places. 


5 Case of the Protestants of Ireland, by the Rev. Mortimer O’Sullivan, D.D. 
Second edition, p. 123. 
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* During my stay in Ireland, I have been endeavouring to collect 
some information with respect to the state of the Church and Educa- 
tion. Perhaps nothing that I can communicate will be new to you. 
Still, perhaps, too little attention has been paid to the private opinions 
of the clergy and churchmen in remote and obscure districts: and here 
facts may be learned of which English churchmen are but little aware. 
I will now give an extract from a letter from a friend of mine, a clergy- 
man in the diocese of ———, the sequel of a conversation I had with 
him a short time ago. 

**¢The want of lzberty of conscience is the great obstacle to the pro- 
gress of truth ;’ (by which my correspondent means Church of Eng- 
land catholicity: he is a sound high churchman) ‘all other hindrances 
are of little effect here, compared with this one. It is true, the govern- 
ment of the day are using every effort to erastianize the Irish portion 
of the British Church... . yet still there would be a great gathering 
into our Church, if we could protect the converts, and prevent them 
from starving. 

«In the parish of B , a whole family, except the eldest son, 
came over, chiefly through the wife’s means (rather rare that the 
woman should be the first to give up her superstitions). Well; per- 
secution set in, and at length it was necessary to bind over some 
persons to keep the peace. Mr. , the perpetual curate of K ; 
was visited by two young men, tutors in the houses of comfortable 
farmers. After a short time they were obliged to leave the neighbour- 
hood, as their visits were observed. ‘They declared that if they could 
be preserved from starvation, they would not mind persecution. 

““« The present teacher of K school and his wife had been 
teachers of the National schools in They joined the Church, 
and lost their situation. Nota singular instance. 

eM Tew, of , has been obliged repeatedly to keep back 
persons from openly joining us, fearing that persecution and starvation 
would be trials too severe for them. 

**¢The same sad tale can be told by Mr. 
Mr. of , a former curate of mine. He has had upwards of 
sixty converts in , within these five years: but the greater part of 
them he has been obliged to send away elsewhere. In some cases, the 
father has been obliged to seek his fortune in England; and when 
settled, to send for his family. A little enquiry would enable me to 
give you more cases. Those now mentioned have come within my 
own knowledge. 

‘***T must add, that the clergy are not above the reach of persecu- 
tion. I have often felt it myself. My congregation have been dis- 
turbed in their devotions. About two years ago, I was put in charge 
of a parish, during vacancy, in I found the people much in- 
clined towards popery; and I felt it my duty to show them that there 
were false and dangerous doctrines taught by the popish sect in this 
country. Some of the congregation afterwards very naturally told the 
subject of my discourse to some of the poor papists, who declared, 


of A , and by 
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that if I should again attack their Church, they would knock out my 
brains, as one of the church people told me with great caution, and 
begged of me to refrain for the future, lest mischief might befal me. 
The reason I did not follow up this information by lodging informations 
against the champion of Rome, was the certainty that I should bring 
my poor informant’s life into danger. 

«7 have been for some years inspector of the Church Education 
Society’s Schools in the diocese of ; and I have found that it 
requires the utmost exertions, per fas et nefas, of the popish priests, to 
prevent our schools being cronded with Romanists. At present there is 
a large number in attendance.’ 

“This latter piece of information accords with my own experience 
many years ago: and can be corroborated by the testimony of all un- 
prejudiced persons in Ireland. It is notorious that the children, and 
the peasantry, preferred the schools of the Church, and those where the 
Scriptures were read. This is still the case in the schools founded by 
Erasmus Smith. I was formerly a member of the incorporated board 
which superintended them. ‘These are Church schools: but they were 
then, at least, well attended by Romanists. The establishment of the 
Irish National schools was a wanton hindrance on the part of the 
government to the progress, however slow and gradual, of the Catholic 
Reformation of Ireland: and this they then knew: and Sir Robert Peel 
must know now. 

““T ought to add that in the diocese of , the National schools 
supported by the clergy are not more than two or three. Most of them 
are in the hands of the papists. One in the heart of , close to the 
cathedral, is avowedly a nunnery school, patronized and superintended 
by some of the bitterest enemies of the Church. 

“The Church Education Schools are upheld mainly through the 
exertions, and considerably by the contributions of the impoverished 
clergy of the diocese. Of the labours, the privations, and the moral 
martyrdom of these exemplary and admirable men, the public hears 
nothing; and to their shame be it spoken, their English brethren care 
to know little. More sympathy is shown to the surplice martyrs of 
Cornwall or Devon, who have all the excitement of notoriety to 
support them, than for these isolated defenders of Catholic Christianity, 
deserted as they are by the world, by the government of the country, 
and by the so-called high churchmen of England. 

** It is not sufficiently remembered, what a high principle and inde- 
pendent spirit the clergy of the south of Ireland showed a few years 
ago, under the various trials to which the iniquitous Governments of 
the day successively subjected them. When literally exposed to the 
prospect of starvation, they refused to purchase present ease and com- 
fort by the surrender of any of the Church property of which they 
were trustees; and petitioned unflinchingly against those Acts which 
mutilated the possessions of the Church, and deprived them of a fourth 
of their property. They resisted both the threats and the flatteries of 
Government, in the matter of National Education. And yet, under 
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every possible discouragement, struggling against the direct aggressions 
of the State, labouring under the consequences of the wretched eccle- 
siastical administration of old times (when the rulers of the day so 
infamously jobbed the bishoprics of the Irish Church), deprived of the 
opportunities of intellectual cultivation and of theological information 
so amply abounding in England, I will say that the clergy have, as a 
body, shown a moral strength and elasticity of no ordinary kind. 
Learning has been on the increase among them, and has been pursued 
conscientiously for its own sake, without any hope of those results 
which may be expected in England—z. e. promotion, or public notoriety. 
And the Church, so far from having lost ground, has gained converts. 
This the Government ought to know, and doubtless does know. Every 
one, not an idiot must see, that the Church would make its way, were 
it but let alone; but that any encouragement given to Popery, as in 
the case of the National Schools, of Maynooth, and of the Charitable 
Endowments Act, must necessarily act as a direct discouragement to 
the Church, and as a signal for persecution. 

‘‘ The peasantry have no desire to persecute. If left to themselves 
they have a yearning towards our clergy. But in the small farmers, 
and in the priesthood, there is an unextinguished feeling of hostility, 
both political and religious, to the Church of England in Ireland; and 
the peasantry are overawed and influenced by their superiors. How 
Sir Robert Peel could reiterate his expectation that the late measures 
will cause gratitude in Ireland, I do not care toinquire. The peasantry 
openly say, that they do not know what good these endowments will 
do them; they may make their priests more comfortable, but it will 
not give more bread or meat to themselves. And the priests and 
agitators as openly proclaim that this is but an instalment; that it is 
merely the precursor of the downfall of our Church; and of what Sir 
R. Peel considers a matter of infinitely more importance—Repeal. 
And they are right. 

“‘ But while going out of the way to erect, unbidden, these batteries 
against the Church, the Government will not lift a finger to protect it. 
The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, one of whose chief functions it is, 
according to the authorized Prayer used in Ireland, to protect, ‘ the 
true religion established amongst us,’ refused, as is well known, on a 
late occasion, to afford any protection to the converts in Dingle against 
the oppression of the papists there. And no obstruction is offered to 
the emissaries of Rome (openly avowed Jesuits, I believe), who, 
flushed with the encouragement given to them by the increased endow- 
ment of Maynooth, have established an organized system of aggression 
in that neighbourhood. Not one farthing will the Government give 
towards building our churches or endowing our schools; not an effort 
will it make to protect the possessions of that religion which it is solemnly 
bound to maintain. 

‘“‘ The feeling against Maynooth and against the Popish system of 
the present Government is very general, and is entertained, 1 may 
safely say, by nineteen-twentieths of the Church population of Ireland. 
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Why then, it has been asked, has it not been more energetically expressed ? 
A good deal is to be attributed to the calmness of despair. To petition, 
to remonstrate, to state the strongest and most authentic facts, to 
appeal to the most sacred principles, they have long felt to be vain. 
And then, in the country, the fear of persecution has held back mul- 
titudes of the laity, and the clergy have not been willing to expose 
them to the risk. Much must be allowed to the weakness of human 
nature: and the Church of our days has not yet been tempered to the 
hardness of primitive times, so as to voluntarily abide the flames of 
persecution; though in Ireland we have had many martyrs among the 
clergy of late years. 

“‘T had no idea of the length to which the tyranny over men’s con- 
sciences is carried by the enemies of the Church, till I learned it from 
some recent instances. It is a fact, that in some places of the south of 
Ireland, a clergyman cannot attempt to multiply the services of his 
Church among his flock, without danger of persecution. In one parish 
that I know of, the incumbent set up an evening service (there having 
been hitherto only single duty). His congregation were intimidated and 
dispersed by the hootings and peltings of the Papists, set on by those 
contrivers of mischief, the sons of the small farmers. And this is the 
religious feeling, which we are to pamper by endowments, and con- 
ciliate by every sort of unconstitutional and unchristian concession !” 


This valuable communication furnishes some important evidence 
of the growth and progress of the Church in Ireland, notwith- 
standing all the persecutions which surround it, and in spite 
of the discouragement experienced from the temporal authorities. 
And here we have the advantage of referring in corroboration 
of such statements to a document which has just been published, 
emanating from a most unquestionable source, and which esta- 
blishes by the most incontestable facts what we have been 
asserting. We allude to a return to an order of the House 
of Commons, dated August 5, 1845, comprising a copy of the 
correspondence between the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and the 
Irish Ecclesiastical Commissioners, in reference to the application 
of a portion of the Perpetuity Fund to the building and repairing 
of Churches in Ireland. This document opens with a communica- 
tion from the Lord Lieutenant to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
expressing the dissatisfaction of Government at discovering that 
the whole of the funds arising from the sale of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty in Ireland, has been employed in Church works from time to 
time ; and that it was consequently not available. The Commis- 
-gsioners are recommended to restrict their expenditure to the ex- 
tent of their permanent income arising from suppressed sees and 
benefices ; and to invest the proceeds of all future sales of eccle- 
siastical property in the funds. We must say that we think there 
is something rather suspicious in the anxiety and the evident 
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annoyance evinced by the Government and by their liberal sup- 
porters in the House of Commons, on the subject of the applica- 
tion of these funds. We can imagine, that the expenditure of 
the sum of 470,000/. in the repairs of churches and in providing 
the requisites of Divine worship, is, in the opinion of certain poli- 
ticians, a piece of the supremest folly and extravagance ; and that 
such ‘honourable gentlemen” as Mr. Hume would have been far 
better pleased, if this sum had been snugly invested in Govern- 
ment securities, and thus rendered available at some future time 
for the purposes of a “liberal” House of Commons. How very 
distressing a circumstance it must be, that such a good round sum 
should have been sunk in brick and mortar for the use of that 
useless and expiring thmg—the Irish Church Establishment ! 
How pleasant it would have been to have laid our clutches upon 
it at some future day, and applied it to the construction of Roman 
Catholic chapels, or to the enlargement of Maynooth! Alas! 
these bright visions have faded away, never more to return. The 
Kcclesiastical Commissioners of Ireland (we stand aghast at their 
delinquencies), pretend to consider themselves bound by the main 
and essential duties of their office, to prevent the Churches of 
Ireland from tumbling about the ears of their congregations; to 
provide the ordinary requisities for Divine worship ; and even, in 
very pressing cases, to contribute (horribile dictu !) to the enlarge- 
ment of churches! And the result has been, that the whole funds 
of the Commissioners from every source have been exhausted, and 
they are even in debt to Government. 

It was pointed out, on the introduction of the Church 
Temporalities Act in 1833, that the funds would be wholly inade- 
quate to the demands made on them; in point of fact the Com- 
missioners commenced their operations with an income of 11,0004. 
charged with a debt of 48,000/., and with items of expenditure to 
the extent of 60,000/. per annum! The consequence has of course 
been, that they have been overwhelmed with debt ever since. And 
their funds have proved so very insufficient, that they have been 
unable to attempt the augmentation of aivall benefices °, or to 


6 Tt will hardly be credited by those who have been accustomed to hear continually 
of the ‘enormous wealth” of the Church in Ireland, that out of 1400 benefices 
nearly 600 are worth less than 200/. per annum! Sir J. Graham, in 1835, stated that 
there were in Ireland 570 benefices worth less than 250/. income. (See Hansard, vol. 
xxvii. p. 427.) The Tithe Act subsequently passed reduced all these benefices 25 per 
cent., thus bringing them all within 200/. We may then safely say, that 600 bene- 
fices in Ireland vary from 30/. to 200/. in value, and Lord Grey’s estimate in 1833 
(Hansard, vol. xix. p. 748) of 46,500/., as requisite to raise them all to 200/., must be 
increased by 25 per cent., which den the sum requisite for the augmentation of 
poor livings in Ireland nearly 60,0007. per annum. The suppression of sees and of 
benefices has not done any thing to meet this very urgent case of want. The Com- 
missioners observe in the paper before us, that they “have received from time to time 
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build new churches or glebe houses (except in very rare in- 
stances) ’, which were amongst the objects stated by the Govern- 
ment in 1833, as amongst those to which the incomes of sup- 
pressed benefices were to be applied. 

The whole correspondence, from beginning to end, shows the 
wish of the Government to restrict as much as possible all expen- 
diture for Church purposes. The Commissioners are called on by 
Lord Heytesbury to limit their expenditure to their permanent 
income—to invest the capital arising from the sale of perpetuities 
—and to confine the Church works to such objects alone as are 
absolutely necessary ; and they receive a significant hint, that m 
case of non-compliance further legislation will be necessary. To 
this threat the Commissioners reply by pleading their poverty, 
their economical management, and the great demands made on 
them from the increase of the Church. The Government are ob- 
viously very far from being gratified by the intelligence that the 
Church is on the increase. The Lord Lieutenant states in reply, 
that the communications received from the Commissioners ‘ have 
not been found in all points satisfactory.” And “‘as it is admitted 
that the capital of the Perpetuity Fund has been expended 
principally to meet the demands for repairing, rebuilding, and 
enlarging Churches,” he calls for information on the following — 
points :— 

“Ist. [tis stated that the increase of congregations in several places 
renders the necessity of the enlargement of churches urgent ; I request 
therefore that you will inform me what is the number of those places or 
parishes, where they are situated, and what is the extent of the increase 
in the number of the members of the Established Church in those loca- 


lities, since the religious census was taken by Lord Grey’s government, 
in 1834.” 


The Government also demands an account of the circum- 


many applications for the augmentation of small livings, the incomes of which, in some 
_ cases, are under 50/., which applications they have with regret been obliged to 
postpone, without being able to hold out any prospect of early assistance, being pro- 
hibited by law from entertaining such applications till surplus funds shall arise.” 
Correspondence p. 12. 

7 It appears from the paper before us, p. 17, that “so far as the Ecclesiastical Come 
missioners have official knowledge,”’ sixty-five churches have been built since 1833 by 
private funds without any aid from the Commissioners ; but “in addition to these, there 
are several which have been built from private funds, by means of subscriptions, or 
under the Trustees Act, which have not as yet been brought officially under the notice 
of the Commissioners.” Lord Grey, in 1833, estimated the annual charge for these 
objects on the funds of the Ecclesiastical Commission at 30,000/. (Hansard, vol. xix. 
p. 748). The Parliamentary paper above referred to, p. 16, states that only 8,845/. 
has been applied to the building of new churches (exclusive of rebuilding old ones) 
since 1833; and nothing has been expended on glebe-houses. Instead therefore of 
the expenditure of 330,000/. on objects which Lord Grey considered as essential in 
1833, and intended to provide for, less than 91,0007. has been actually laid out. 
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stances which have created the necessity for rebuilding or build- 
ing churches; expects that in future the repairs of churches will 
be reduced in amount; is anxious to have some estimate of the 
sums which will be requisite for these purposes for the next five 
years (apparently with a view to bind down the Commissioners 
not to exceed some definite sum) ; and grumbles at the expense 
—the increasing expense—of “ providing requisites for the decent 
celebration of Divine service.” Lord Heytesbury observes on the 
part of the Government, that ‘‘it seems not only to be very con- 
siderable in amount, but to be an increasing demand, and to exceed 
annually, by some thousands, the monies heretofore required for 
this service.” The Government therefore requires an account of 
the items of expenditure, the causes which have led to its in- 
crease ; and again endeavours to obtain from the Commissioners 
an estimate of the sum which may be calculated on as the utmost 
limit of expense for this purpose. The object steadily held in view 
throughout by the Government, is to insist on the Commissioners 
investing as much money as possible in the public funds, and ex- 
pending as little as may be on the Church. With this latter 
object churches are to be left unrepaired—parishes are to be 
without Church accommodation—the ordinary requisites of divine 
service to be unsupplied—whatever is done is to be on the most; 
meagre and miserable scale of penury. Such, as far as it cam be 
carried out, is the obvious spirit and tendency of Sir Robert Peel’s: 
Government in regard to the Irish Church. Thank God! the 
Church of England is not yet subject to such indignities; but let 
her once be deluded so far as to relinquish the Church Rates, and 
she will speedily find an irreligious Ministry refusing to her the 
ordinary requisites of Divine service, and attempting to prevent, 
her from increasing the frequency of her sacraments and her 
offices. 

The Government have, however, been made the means in this 
correspondence of eliciting facts with regard to the Irish Church 
which their friends in Parliament will not thank them for. In the 
first place, we have the following facts with reference to the re- 
pairs, rebuilding, and enlargement of churches. 

That the Commissioners have been obliged to confine them- 
selves to a very limited supply of the actual wants of the Church 
in Ireland, p. 5. 

That, “large as has been the expenditure of the Commissioners 
under this head, it has always been necessarily kept far within 
demand.” 

‘* Several cases of rebuilding have been dealt with as repairs; while 
under the same necessity of husbanding the resources of the Commis- 
sioners, repairs have been in some cases less perfectly executed than 
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they ought to have been; and in some where they ought to have been 
at once effected, they have been deferred; and for the same reason 
many cases of enlargement have been postponed.” 

‘*The Commissioners think it also right to Asa aut Excellency, 
that the Episcopal members of this Board have stated that applications 
for aid in many instances are now kept back, because it is notorious that 
the state of the finances of the Commissioners is such as to hold out 
little or no prospect of success except in very pressing cases, so that 
these prelates are able to state the fact, as falling under their own know- 
ledge, that the applications presented to the Board for the last five years, 
numerous as they have been, fall far short of an adequate representation 
of the wants of the Church in such matters.” 


At p. 12 we have the following extract from the Minutes of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission in 1842 :— 


‘‘ From the application of their funds in the discharge of these heavy 
engagements, the Commissioners have reluctantly been obliged to 
postpone (notwithstanding the great increase of the Protestant con- 
gregations) the rebuilding and enlargement of many churches: the 
urgency of applications of this description is best evidenced by the num- 
ber of places licensed in parishes for celebration of Divine service, arising 
Srom the want of suitable churches.” 


We now come to the simple fact, as stated in the architect's 
schedule of demands on the Kecclesiastical Commissioners for 
church works this year (p. 10). It is this. There are no less 
than TWO HUNDRED AND FoRTY-FouR applications for enlarge- 
ment of churches at this moment on the books of the Commis- 
sioners, independently of FirTy-sEVEN applications for re- 
building, the majority of which probably include enlargements 
also; and we have already heard that the Bishops declare these 
applications fall far short of an adequate representation of the 
wants of the Church. Now here is a fact which at once disposes 
of the notion that the Church is making no progress in Ireland ; 
we cannot conceive a more complete and satisfactory refutation 
of any such assertion. Let us take a few of the particular 
cases mentioned by the Commissioners as actually before them, in 
which aid is sought for enlarging churches—and none of which 
have the Commissioners been able to assist this year :— 


‘“ BattymMoreE, Co. ArMAGH. — Stated in memorial, dated 28th 
January, 1845, from minister and churchwardens, that the church is 
supposed to seat about 450; Protestant population being 3135. 
Large subscriptions tendered. 

“‘ KirmorE, Co. Down.—Stated in 1837, in memorial from parish- 
ioners, that the church holds at present 110 persons conveniently, 
while the congregation is upwards of 700. Also in 1844, that the con- 
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gregation being pent up in the church like sheep in a crib in Smithfield, 
could endure it no longer, and were determined to avail themselves of 
two dissenting-houses near the church. 

“Cavan, Co, Cavan.—Stated in memorial, dated 13th December, 
1841, that the parishioners deplore the exclusion of so many souls from 
the house of God ; additional accommodation being required for 220 
persons. Considerable subscriptions in aid tendered. 

‘“‘ ABBEYLEIX, QUEEN’s Co.—Stated, in 1842, by the Hon. and 
Rev. W. Wingfield, that the church requires enlargement, the Protestant 
population having increased since the last Protestant census, from 1008 
to at least 1300. Subscriptions to the amount of 400/. tendered. 

* Lea, Co. Kirparz.—Stated in resolutions of vestry in 1840, that 
additional accommodation was required for at least 150 persons. 

‘‘ ABBEYSTREWRY, Co. Cork.—Stated in memorial, from parishioners 
in 1837, that a gallery was required, many parishioners being unable to 
attend Divine service for want of room; and afterwards, in a memorial 
from minister and parishioners, that some families were unable to attend 
the church since 1837, and imploring the Board to consider the case. 

“Sku, Co. Corx.—Stated, in 1840, by the rector and curate, that 
the church accommodation is from 300 to 400, and that additional 
accommodation is required for 800 persons. 

* Sxutt, CHapet-or-Ease, Co. Corx.—Stated, in 1844, by the 
Rev. J. Triphook, that the district contains 700 Protestants, while the 
church, when filled to repletion, holds but 200 persons. 

“’ Kirmoop, Co. Down.—Church accommodation, in 1834, for 300 
persons. Protestant population, 2219. Additional accommodation 
urgently called for.”’ 


There are 244 of these applications now before the Commis- 
sioners, and it appears from the correspondence before us, 
that they have been obliged to refuse all aid in these cases! In 
reply to the urgent requisitions of Lord Heytesbury, on the 
score of economy, the Commissioners state, that the estimated 
expense of church repairs and buildings actually required is 
136,9920. 4s. 11d., but, 


‘‘ This list has been most carefully revised, with a view of excluding 
from it all cases which would bear delay. Of the nature of this revi- 
sion, your Excellency will be able to form some judgment, when it is 
stated that all the cases of enlargement have been set aside. Some of 
those cases, from increase of congregations in particular places, might 
well deserve to be regarded as pressing cases, if there were not more 
than enough of a nature still more pressing; but the Commissioners 
were of opinion that there were, and so the cases of enlargement on the 
list, without inquiring into the particulars of any of them, have been all, 
without a single exception, excluded from the lst of works to be under- 
taken by the Board for the ensuing year.” 
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By such measures as this the charge for the year has been cut 
down to 26,0000. 

We will not now dwell on the evidence here supplied of 
the grievous and total deficiency of funds for the enlarge- 
ment and building of churches in Ireland, but we would rather 
refer with pleasure to the convincing evidence which such 
facts afford of the zeal of the clergy, and the augmentation of 
the numbers of the Church. Besides these present claims for 
enlargement, it appears that the Commissioners have in preceding 
years been applying considerable sums to this purpose — last 
year 20,0002. was laid out in the building, repair, and enlarge- 
ment of churches. What sums have been laid out in former 
years on the enlargement of churches, we have no means of 
judging from the Commissioners’ Report ; but we have some data 
towards determining the number of churches enlarged. ‘The Com- 
missioners estimate (p. 17), that provision must be made in the 
next five years for enlarging 174 churches. ‘This, then, is appa- 
rently the rate at which such works have been going on: 7.¢@. we 
are to infer that in the last ten years 348 churches have been 
enlarged. We suspect that the number is still larger than this, 
from some circumstances which we will not occupy space by 
referring to. There are now 244 claims for enlargement; so 
that on the whole it appears that about 600 churches, or more 
than half the whole number of parish churches in Ireland have 
required enlargement in the course of the last ten years! And 
besides those churches which have been thus increased, or which 
require to be enlarged, the Commissioners have, with the aid of 
local subscriptions, erected 106 new churches, many of which are 
enlarged ; 20 being in parishes where there were previously no 
churches, while more than 65 have been built without aid from 
the Commissioners ; and Divine service is celebrated by license 
in numbers of places where there are no churches; thus show- 
ing on the whole, 600 cases of enlargement; 86 of rebuilding, 
often with enlargement; and about 100 wholly new churches. 

Such is the present condition of the Church in Ireland, exhi- 
biting, we venture to think, no very striking symptoms of decay 
or diminution ; though certainly evincing great and bitter poverty. 
Nor is her inefficiency to be gathered from the fact, that Romish 
priests are continually uniting themselves to her communion. 
No year passes in which we do not hear of conversions amongst 
the Romish priesthood ; in fact, the apostacies of English clergy- 
men to Rome, which have caused so much shame and indigna- 
tion, have been more than counterbalanced, numerically, by 
conversions from Romanism in Ireland. A whole society of 
monks of the Christian Doctrine, at Youghal, lately came over 
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en masse. In Kerry, and in Mayo, the conversions have been 
on a large scale, notwithstanding furious persecutions directed 
against the converts by the Romish priesthood. 

_ Now we think that what has been stated does supply some 
answer to the somewhat over-confident questions of Mr. Ma- 
caulay :— 


*‘I readily admit that there has been a change of mode of life among 
the Protestant clergy of Ireland. God forbid, that I should accuse 
them of the faults of those who have gone before them. I know that 
there are clergymen at the other side of the channel who are not to be 
surpassed in diligent attention to their duties by any on this side. Dut 
what proselytes do they make? Is their Church gaining ground® ?” 


We have shown that the Church 7s gaining ground rapidly in 
Ireland, that it is making converts, that it is doing this in spite 
of almost every imaginable difficulty and obstruction, and, amongst 
the rest, in spite of the enmity manifested to her in and out of 
Parliament by persons who are in communion with her. 

The improvement of the Church in every way is incidentally 
brought out in the following observations of the Commissioners, 
on the items of expenditure, in providing the requisites of Divine 
service :— 


** An additional number of churches and chapels having been built 
since the establishment of the Commission, has increased the demand 
for salaries and church requisites, and additional duties having been 
required of the sextons in attending more constantly to the ventilation 
of the churches, and lighting fires in them on certain days in the neck 
as well as on Sundays, has occasioned an increase of expense, as well 
in the amount of their salaries as in the supply of fuel. The Commis- 
sioners considering that attention to these matters tends to the pre- 
servation of churches, and the diocesans having required a much stricter 
attention to the celebration of evening service, has necessarily occasioned 
a great increase of expense, under the head of fixtures and lights. And 
lastly, there has been a much more frequent celebration of the communion, 
which has required a greater supply of requisites under this head °. 


‘¢ How monstrously vexatious it is, that this Irish Church wz// 
not die a natural death! Positively the nuisance is increasing 
and thriving, notwithstanding all our efforts to abate and to 
extinguish it. We have done every thing in our power to brow- 
beat, and insult, and discourage it. We have knocked off ten of 
its bishops—we have dipped our hands in its income to the ex- 
tent of 200,000/. per annum—we have alienated its church lands 


8 Times, April 24, 1845. ® Correspondence, p. 18. 
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for a tithe of their value'—we have trampled on the Orangemen 
—we have left the Protestants without protection, and have aided 
agitation and persecution in every way. The Romish priesthood 
has been uniformly encouraged; it has been admitted to our 
councils; we have extinguished Protestant schools, and have 
placed the population under the guidance of monks of the 
Christian Doctrine, and Jesuits, and Carmelites, and other 
Roman Catholic instructors—and yet, notwithstanding all we 
have done, this very inconvenient and troublesome Church of 
Ireland wi// continue to exist, and to gain ground ! 

‘¢ Now what are we to do in this case? It is really one of very 
ereat difficulty and embarrassment. On the one hand we are 
very strongly pressed by our friend O’Connell and by the Roman 
Catholic priesthood of Ireland, (on whom we are to depend in 
future, be it remembered, for the peace of that country,) to ex- 
terminate the Church of Ireland; and we are also very strongly 
urged to the same step by our friends the Whigs and Radicals 
and ‘ Young Englanders’ in Parliament. It is true that such 
a concession might endanger the Kinglish Church: chat, however, 
is not our affair. It would undoubtedly be very convenient to 
gratify our friends in and out of Parliament who have been so 
long clamouring for the extinction of the Irish Church. But 
then the puzzle is, how we can manage to accomplish this, while 
the Church is making way in the manner which it has done for 
the last ten years. We fear that John Bull might exhibit still 
more unequivocal symptoms of restlessness than he even did the 
other day in the case of the Maynooth endowment ; indeed there 
is no knowing to what extent his feelings might be roused, if we 
were to meddle with this affair. Hah! it might be the destruction 
of Liberals of every class and denomination! We must positively 
keep matters as quiet as we can, and make no definitive arrange- 
ments with reference to the ecclesiastical establishment in Ireland 
till after the next general election. 

‘There is another considerable embarrassment in this case 
too; and we really hope that O’Connell and Lord John Russell 
will bear this in mind, and make some allowance for us. Hansard 
—(we wish that man had never existed—his volumes are an abso- 
lute torment in such times as these)—Hansard, we say, is unfor- 
tunately no abstraction, but a solid and most unpleasant reality: 
and we cannot shake off the conviction, that from the pages of 


1 “The power of converting their ecclesiastical leases into fee-simples, has turned 
out so good a bargain for the lessees, that it has been calculated to be worth generally 
not less than fifty per cent, or to have doubled the value of their property.” Past and 
Present Policy of England towards Ireland, p. 341. If this be true, the State has 
handed over to the Church tenants in Ireland ecclesiastical property worth 8 or 
10,000,000/. for about a tenth part of that sum! 
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this very inconvenient record may be gathered sundry and various 
expositions of our own principles, opinions, and conduct in former 
years, which would probably have the effect of strengthening the 
hands of such men as Inglis, Colquhoun, Shaw, Ashley, &c. in a 
way which would not only be detrimental to our character for 
consistency and integrity, (which is of course, though unpleasant 
enough, a minor consideration,) but might even seriously impede 
the course of our legislation. 

‘The debates on the ‘ Appropriation Clause, (which we op- 
posed, as it was evident that the ministerial benches must have 
remained in the possession of the Whigs for an indefinite period, 
if we had not at that time headed the popular feeling against the 
spoliation of the Irish Church,) these debates, we say, are replete 
with matter which may prove highly inconvenient in every point 
of view, if we should bring forward measures for the extinction or 
even the reduction of the Irish Church Establishment.” 

But to pass from these imaginary deliberations in the Cabinet 
to sober matter of fact, we are about to refresh our readers’ 
memory a little in reference to the statements and arguments put 
forward by her Majesty’s present Ministers during the debates on 
the ‘ Appropriation Clause:’ we select a very small portion indeed 
of what may there be found: but small as it is, we think that 
it may supply matter for uneasy cogitation, and may ruefully 
lengthen the visage of many an exulting Liberal, who in these 
halcyon days is looking to the realization of all his most cherished 
theories by Sir R. Peel, as a matter of most glorious certainty. 

In the first place, let us hear the arguments of the Premier 
himself, which establish very convincingly the fact, that the right 
of the Church in Ireland to her property rests on a solemn national 
compact—on positive engagements entered into at the Emancipa- 
tion in 1829—and on principles embodied in the Church Tem- 
poralities Act. They also include a reply to the argument based 
on the numerical inferiority of the Irish Church, and supply a 
refutation of the exaggerations now so universally prevalent in 
reference to ecclesiastical revenues. Listen, then, ye ‘‘ Con- 
servative” advocates of Church spoliation ! 


‘I am prepared,” said the hon. bart., “‘to assert the rights of the 
Church to the remnant of the revenue which is left to her. All that 
I now ask is, permission to state calmly the grounds upon which 
I come to this conclusion. In the first place, I entreat you to bear in 
mind that there are other parties who are looking to our decision with 
equal anxiety to that which the Roman Catholics take in the result 
of the question—I mean the Protestants of Ireland. I am not disposed 
to deny that if you are clearly and decidedly of opinion that an impera- 
tive public interest requires the abandonment of a national compact, the 
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violation of long prescription, the abrogation of laws affecting property 
—I am not disposed to deny the abstract absolute right of the Legis- 
lature to do all these things; but I do assert that before you do them, 
before you violate a solemn compact, and falsify the expectations to 
which you have yourselves given rise, you ought to be convinced, by 
arguments approaching to demonstration, of that overpowering neces- 
sity, which can alone be your vindication ’.” 

We have heard much lately of some compact alleged to exist 
on the part of the English Legislature, to preserve the Roman 
Catholic College of Maynooth. We presume that Sir R. Peel, 
and all those who on this ground contended in favour of the 
Maynooth grant, will not dispute the cogency of the following 
arguments of the right hon. bart. himself in 1835. He remarks 
that three great measures have been adopted within the last forty 
years, affecting the relations of the Protestants of Ireland with 
their Roman Catholic fellow-subjects. 


‘¢ The first of these measures was the Act of Union, which differs in 
this respect from an ordinary law—that it was a national compact, 
involving the conditions on which the Protestant Parliament of Ireland 
resigned its independent existence. In that compact provision is made 
which, if any thing can have, has an obligation more binding than that 
of ordinary law. . . .The Act stipulates for the continuance and pre- 
servation of the Established Church as the Established Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland. There is first a stipulation that the doctrine, worship, 
discipline, and government of the united Church shall remain in full 
force and for ever. Here you will say there is nothing specific as to 
Ireland ; no mention of Church revenues. There is not: but superadded 
to this stipulation is another, as binding as solemn, and which being 
superadded, implies some new guarantee; the guarantee, I contend, of 
temporal rights and possessions. It is as follows: ‘the continuation 
and preservation of the said united Church as the Established Church 
of England and Ireland, shall be deemed and taken to be an essential 
and fundamental part of the Union.’ ‘This is the first of the three 
measures to which I referred, as the outworks and defences of the 
Church in Ireland ’.” 


Now to this it will doubtless be replied, that the Church may 
be retained as the Established Church, notwithstanding certain 
reductions in its revenue and in the number of its clergy: and 
hence it is inferred that there would be no violation of the Act of 
Union in making such reductions to any extent that might be 
deemed advisable. We shall merely put this case: Suppose the 
reduction to extend to al/ the parochial clergy in Ireland with one 
exception, the revenues of the remainder being confiscated; would 


2 Hansard, 1635, vol. xxvii. p. 732. 3 Haneard, ibid. 
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this be continuing and preserving the united Church of England 
and Ireland? Would this be an Aonest interpretation of the Act? 
If not, we cannot see how confiscation or spoliation on a lesser 
scale can be made consistent with the Act of Union. Sir R. Peel 
next argued that the Hmancipation Act of 1829 partook of the 
nature of a compact :— 


“By that Act the Protestants of Ireland were led to believe 
that all intention to subvert the present Church Establishment as settled 
by law within these realms was most solemnly disclaimed and utterly 
abandoned. They were assured on the obligation of an oath that no 
privilege which the act confers would be exercised to disturb or weaken 
the Protestant religion or the Protestant Government within these 
realms. They were told (by Sir R. Peel and his friends) that the 
removal of the civil disabilities of the Roman Catholics would give new 
security to the Church in Ireland*.” 


We have here from the hon. bart. the fullest admission, that 
the Protestants of Ireland have a right to expect the preservation 
of the Established Church in its full integrity, because such 
integrity was solemnly pledged to them at the passing of Eman- 
cipation. It was guaranteed to them by the Government of that 
day, and by the repeated promises of the Roman Catholics. It 
may be very convenient for politicians at the present day to forget 
these engagements, but they remain in their full force, and the 
honour of this country is pledged to their observance. ‘The pre- 
servation of the Church of Ireland in its full integrity and 
efficiency is, we say, a matter of distinct public engagement and 
covenant. But we proceed to Sir R. Peel’s argument on the 
‘“‘ Church Temporalities Act.” 


“You determined, and in my opinion, wisely, to review the state of 
the Irish Church, and to remove any imperfection and abuse. You pro- 
vided, and in my opinion wisely, that ecclesiastical sinecures in Ireland 
should follow the fate of civil sinecures— that measures should be adopted 
to reduce the revenues of livings too amply provided for, and to apply 
the excess to the increase of livings for which there was no adequate 
maintenance, and to the building of glebe houses. Those who intro- 
duced that Act contended, at first, that the improved fund obtained by 
the conversion of bishop’s leases into perpetuities might be applied to 
secular purposes, but the subsequent abandonment of that clause, and 
the whole remaining tenor of the Act, clearly show that the principle of 
reserving ecclesiastical aes ty for strictly ecclesiastical purposes was 
rigidly adhered to*.” .... 


The following passage furnishes a reply to the argument 
advanced by Mr. Ward, and by the author of the “ Past and 


4 Hansard p. 723. 5 Hansard, 1838, vol. xxvii, p. 724. 
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Present Policy of England towards Ireland ;” who contend, that 
the ‘Church Temporalities” Bill furnishes a precedent for the 
application of ecclesiastical property to the use of Romanists or 
of the State. 


‘The member for St. Alban’s (Mr. Ward) contends, that because we 
concurred in the propriety of removing abuses in the Church Establish- 
ment of Ireland, and consented to the curtailment of livings too largely 
endowed, for ihe express purpose of supplying the deficiencies of others, 
we ourselves sanctioned the interference with the property of the 
Church, and are thereby now precluded from objecting to the applica- 
tion of that property to secular purposes. He sees no distinction 
between the correction of an abuse for the express benefit of the Church, 


and the diversion of its revenues to other objects °.” 


With reference to the alleged “enormous wealth” of the Irish 
Church, Sir Robert Peel makes the following statement, which 
‘Young England” would do well to listen to. 


‘Tt is wholly unnecessary for me to discuss the question, what on 
the supposition of there being an immense surplus, injurious to the 
Church itself, J would do with it. I will not discuss a hypothetical 
case. Why should I be called upon to discuss a contingent and hypo- 
thetical case, when in my opinion there will be no surplus at all... . 
The noble lord, the member for Devonshire (Lord J. Russell), says 
that the whole annual revenue of the Irish Church is 791,000/. J 
assert as positively on the other side, that so far from the Church of 
Treland having a clear revenue of 791,0001. 1¢ has not 450,0001.’ ” 


Nothing is more common now than to hear “ Conservatives ” 
and others speaking of the absurdity of endowing an Established 
Church, for a small minority of the inhabitants of Ireland ; and 
they argue, as they think, to demonstration, against any such 
measure. Sir Robert Peel very satisfactorily disposes of this 
sophistical argument. 


* You are not now about to determine whether it be expedient fo 
found a new establishment in Ireland—you are not about to determine 
how you will appropriate an wnapplied revenue to religious purposes. 
The establishment is in existence. The revenues belong toit. How nill 
you deal, let me ask, with the churches that now exist? ‘You have 
already 1100 churches for Protestant worship. Is it a part of the noble 
lord’s plan to abandon them? Under the Temporalities Bill you have 
made provision for the éncrease of small livings, and the building of new 
churches. How do you mean to deal with the existing state of things ? 
You say it is your intention to encourage the Protestant landlord to 
reside on his estate. Shall the first spectacle you place before his eyes 


6 Hansard, p. 734. 7 Hansard, p. 736. 
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be the dilapidation and ruin of that church, which should afford a 
sanctuary for himself and family *? ” 


We now turn to Lord Stanley’s statements and opinions with 
reference to the Church of Ireland. We have lately heard it 
asserted frequently, and in the most positive terms, that the Irish 
Church is possessed of enormous revenues, and that it is in point 
of fact in the possession of nearly 900,000/. per annum. Lord 
Stanley makes the following statement on this subject. 


** In his view of the question which the house had to decide, it did not 
materially differ whether the amount of the revenue enjoyed by the 
Church was 400,000/. or 600,000/., at the same time that he was 
perfectly aware, that the amount made a serious difference in the effect 
of arguments addressed to a popular assembly. Though for his own 
individual part, he attached no sort of importance to the exact amount 
of the sum possessed by the Established Church in Ireland, he never- 
theless could not refrain from expressing his firm and rooted conviction, 
that upon full investigation it would be found to be under 450,000/. ; 
the whole sum available for the use of the parochial clergy would, he 
was assured, not exceed an average of 200/. a-year to each; was 


allowing such a revenue, creating an over-endowed and bloated esta- 
blishment °?” 


We have heard much from Messrs. Ward and Macaulay, &c., 
of the absurdity and folly of preserving the Church of Ireland ; 
and the instances of Scotland and Canada have been pointed out 
as worthy of imitation, the established religion in each being that 
of the majority, in the one case Presbyterianism, in the other 
Romanism. Lord Stanley replies thus conclusively to this argu- 
ment, if it may be called such. 


‘* As to Ireland, it was altogether different ; the religion of the State was 
by the solemn obligation of treaties to be Protestant. ‘They were not 
bound, as they had been in the cases of Canada and Scotland: the 
rank, the wealth, the property of the country was not Roman Catholic. 
They were not bound by any compact to support a Church separate and 
distinct from the Protestant Church, as in Canada and Scotland, There 
they held it binding beyond all considerations and arguments to main- 
tain by virtue of the faith of treaties, the Roman Catholic religion 
in Canada, the Presbyterian in Scotland; but when they found that in 
Ireland every thing was directly different, were the same arguments, 
was a parallel process of reasoning to be applied? Instead of having 
there a Church which was distinct from that of the State, they found a 
Church which was declared to be one and indivisible with the Church of 
England, which was united to the State*.” 


8 Hansard, p. 740. ® Hansard, 1835, vol. xxvii. p. 627. 
1 Hansard, 1835, vol. xxvii. p. 635. 
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With reference to the proposal of the Whigs and Radicals, 
to pay the Irish clergy in proportion to the number of their 
parishioners, we have the following very cogent and effective 
reasoning. 


‘‘His right hon. friend was anxious to proportion the revenues of 
the clergy to the duties which they had to perform. This was for Ireland. 
But let this be once granted, why should not the principle be extended to 
Lingland? Why should not the whole Church property be thrown 
into a common fund, and the revenues doled forth in proportion—a 
proportion which they should fix to the fluctuating exigencies of the 
Establishment ?.” 


We really do not understand how any friends of the present 
Administration can have allowed themselves to contemplate the 
spoliation of the Irish Church, in the face of such arguments and 
statements. Men who could act in direct opposition to these 
their own recorded opinions would be covered with infamy. 

We must now produce a passage or two from the speeches of 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department, who has made 
himself so conspicuous in the session just closed, by his retracta- 
tions of his former sentiments on certain subjects. We scarcely 
think that even Sir James Graham can venture to act the same 
part in reference to the following statements, which we quote for 
the especial benefit of his ‘‘ liberal” admirers. 


** T own that the principal support which I have given to the Govern- 
ment (Sir R. Peel’s) in the present parliament, has rested on the decla- 
ration made by the right hon. baronet (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
in his address to his constituents, that it is his intention to support the 
Protestant Church in England and Ireland, and to resist any application 


of ecclesiastical revenues to secular purposes *.” 4 


We presume that Sir James Graham, at least, will deliberate 
maturely before he gives way to the blandishments of Messrs. 
Ward, O'Connell, &c. Statements of this kind will not be easily 
forgotten by the people of England. Again, the right hon. bart. 
expresses his opinion very distinctly on the subject of applying 
any part of the Irish Church revenues to non-ecclesiastical pur- 
poses, on the principle that the Church is less numerous than its 
opponents. 


‘Tt must be remembered that the principle at issue is the key of the 
position of the Church establishment ; and if we allow such an alteration 
as this, the result will be that the Protestant religion will not only soon 
cease to be the established religion of Ireland, but a principle will be 
incidentally introduced fatal to the Protestant establishment in this 


2 Hansard, p. 636. 3 Hansard, p. 420. 
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country also. Once admit the doctrine of local proportions, and the 
most signal consequences will inevitably follow; once admit the prin- 
ciple, and we must of necessity extend it to England, and thereby the 
existence of the Established Church would be not only endangered but 
ultimately destroyed *.” 


In reference to the argument so frequently adduced by liberals 
in Parliament, that the established religion ought to be that of 
the majority of the population, no matter what it may be, Sir 
J. Graham speaks as follows. 


*‘T have on various occasions heard it laid down (and I believe my 
noble friend opposite has this evening adopted the doctrine of Arch- 
deacon Paley) that the religion of the majority ought to be the religion 
of the land. In every representative government the religion of the 
nation will doubtless be moulded by the representatives of the nation 
into that shape which the majority of their constituents may desire; . 
and the question now is, what the representatives of the United King- 
dom consider to be the religion of the majority of the nation? My 
answer to that question is, that so long as the Union continues, the 
Protestant religion is the religion of the majority. ... . As to tolera- 
tion, I hold that all men without distinction of religious creeds are 
entitled to a perfect equality of civil rights. In considering the ques- 
tion of toleration, I shall not take into account the truth or falsehood 
of the creed professed ; but when it becomes a question of a Church Esta- 
blishment, the truth of the favoured religion cannot be excluded from 
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consideration’. 


We thank these statesmen of 1835 for the very conclusive 
reasoning by which they have demonstrated the injustice and 
impolicy of depriving the Church in Ireland of any part of her pro- 
perty. We remember that these same statesmen were defeated in 
Parliament on this question, and that they had the good sense to 
throw themselves on the principle and the resolution of the 
country at large, instead of yielding to a mere parliamentary 
majority. We honoured them then, because they attempted no 
coalition of parties, no sacrifice of principles, no mean truckling 
to democratic agitation. And from that moment they virtually 
ruled the country. But now—we will not dwell on the sickening 
contrast. When Mr. Ward, on the 23rd of last April, brought 
forward his motion, that any provision to be made for the pur- 
poses of the Maynooth Bill ‘“ ought to be taken from the funds 
already applicable to ecclesiastical purposes in Ireland,” the right 
hon. bart. who, in 1835, so gallantly proclaimed his zeal for the 
Church, and who has been rewarded by the seals of the Home 


4 Hansard, p. 425. 5 Hansard, pp. 430, 431. 
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Office, was mute’. Mr. Goulburn, the representative of Cam- 
bridge, and the pledged advocate of ecclesiastical institutions, was 
mute. Sir R. Peel, indeed, spoke; but he forgot to defend 
the Church: his speech was almost wholly taken up with a 
defence of the Government against the charge of inconsistency, 
so pungently and so ably made by Mr. Macaulay. Towards the 
conclusion of his speech we have the following :— 


‘“‘T gave an opinion last session on the subject of the Irish Church. 
I did not say that it depended altogether on a national compact ; but 
so far from throwing over that argument, I said that, so far as a com- 
pact could have weight in such a matter, the Established Church had 
the benefit of it. But I would not rest the defence of the Established 
Church of Ireland merely on compact; I thought that unwise: I 
thought it ought to be shown, and could be shown, that an enlarged 
view of the interests of establishments justified fully the maintenance 
_ of the Protestant Church; and therefore I was unwilling to rest its 
defence exclusively on that ground. If the honourable gentleman, on 
some other occasion, will bring forward a substantive motion, I will 
enter into the discussion ’.” 


With the exception of a recommendation to avoid giving 
offence to the Protestants of Ireland, who had ‘“ favourably 
received” the Maynooth Bill, and who would certainly be 
annoyed to find it coupled with such a proposal, which would 
have the effect of changing ‘the kind feeling manifested by the 
Protestants of Ireland towards the Roman Catholics,” this was 
all that Sir Robert Peel could find to say for the Church on a 
motion exactly similar to the ‘“‘ Appropriation Clause” of 1835! 
How much more discreet we may become in the course of ten 
years! We must confess that a comparison of Sir R. Peel’s 
speeches this year and last year on Mr. Ward’s motions against 
the Irish Church, with his speeches in 1835, on the same sub- 
jects, leaves us under the impression, that a considerable change 
has taken place in his views. 

But let us now come to a consideration of the revenues of 
the Church of Ireland—this “‘ princely establishment,” as Mr. 
Macaulay styles it—this “ richly endowed” Church. The income 
of the Irish Church was stated by Mr. Ward, her most inde- 
fatigable opponent, to be as follows :-— 


** He (Mr. Ward) found, from a statement of figures which had been 
given to him by his noble friend opposite, that according to the last 
results of the examinations of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 


6 We are bound however in candour to admit, and we do so with pleasure, that Sir 
James Graham did, in the course of the debates on the Maynooth Bill, express his 
continued opposition to any plan for applying any part of the property of the Irish 
Church to the endowment of Romanism. (Times, April 18.) 

7 Times, April 24, 1845. 
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650,753/. was the actual revenue of the Established Church of Ireland. 
That he thought all parties would take as a sound estimate *.” 


We have recently seen the following statement which is repre- 


sented as “‘ perfectly correct.” oy soe 
Archbishoprics and Bishoprics é Bel gal Nie ol beef dad Bhd Sa 
Deans and Chapters : : oe eae O'S 
Glebe lands. : 4 ; : Ee OUO MICO ecU 
Tithe composition . ‘ 4 : 7 ey ee ee 
Minister’s money . : : : . OSCR eUas. U 
807,533 12 4 


There is some difference between these estimates and those of 
Sir Robert Peel and Lord Stanley, who assert positively, that 
the Irish Church has not an income of 450,0007. We shall 
endeavour to show on conclusive evidence, that the latter state- 
ment is correct. 

The Kcclesiastical Commissioners, in 1835, reported to the 
‘House of Commons, that the whole amount of ecclesiastical 
tithes in Ireland was 555,000/., of which 43,500/. belonged to 
the archbishops, bishops, and capitular bodies with their lessees °. 
The sum left therefore for the support of the parochial clergy 
was 511,500/. 

In 1838, the Tithe Act reduced the income of the clergy 25 
per cent., which it gave to the Irish landlords. The provision for 
the clergy was, therefore, by this Act, fixed at 383,625/. From 
this income must be deducted the per centage payable to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners by the Church Temporalities Act, 
which Lord Grey estimated at 20,000/. per annum’; and the 
value of sixty-six benefices which are expected to be suppressed 
under the Church Temporalities Acts *, and which may be estimated 
at 13,2007. These deductions leave the income of the clergy 
derived from tithes not more than 350,425/. The Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners add that the glebe lands are worth 81,972/., and 
that Minister’s money, as it is called, is paid to the amount 
of 9270/.8 The whole income of the parochial clergy of Ireland 
therefore is, 

Tithes . ° : 3 . 350,425 


Glebe lands . : : 2 81972 
Minister’s money . : 9,270 
L441,667 


Times, April 24, 1845. 9 Parliamentary Papers, 1835, (169,) vol. xlvii. p. 23. 
Hansard, 1833, vol. xix. p. 748. 

This was Lord Grey’s estimate in 1833. See Hansard, vol, xix. p. 751. 
Parliamentary Papers, ubi supra. 
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This bears out most fully the assertion of Sir Robert Peel and 
Lord Stanley, as regards the extent of the revenues possessed by 
the Irish clergy. 

Now there are about 1400 benefices in Ireland; for although 
several benefices have been suppressed under the ‘‘ Church Tempo- 
ralities” Act, many dzvisions of parishes have taken place under the 
same Act, and new churches have been founded in various places. 
We may, therefore, fairly assume, that the number of benefices 
has not diminished since 1835, when Sir Robert Peel stated it at 
about 1400. There are also about 600 curates*. The revenues, 
then, of the parochial clergy of Ireland provide, on an average, 
an income of about 220/. for each clergyman, and about 3100. 
for each benefice; and we think that such incomes will not in 
any way justify the opinion, that the Irish Church is too richly 
endowed. We have already shown that about 600 benefices in 
Ireland have less than 200/. per annum, each, and these require 
augmentation, as Lord Grey distinctly admitted on the introduc- 
tion of the ‘‘ Church Temporalities ” Act’. | 

The incomes of the Presbyterian ministers in Scotland have 
been estimated to amount to about 260/. on an average. The 
English benefices present an average of 285/. per annum; but 
then it is a matter of notoriety that the Church revenues in 
England are miserably inadequate; and that many thousands of 
the clergy would be unable to subsist if they were not possessed 
of private means; while thousands more are compelled to sup- 
port themselves by private tuition or by superintending schools. 
The Irish benefices are somewhat better endowed; but we really 
think that no reasonable man could say that an income of 300/., 
or even of 400/., or 500/., would be an extravagant income to place 
in the hands of a well educated, a zealous, and a charitable parish 
priest. The Romish priesthood in Ireland being unmarried men, 
have fewer demands upon them than the clergy; and yet we were 
assured by Dr. Doyle, that the average income of the priesthood 
in his diocese (and there is not the least reason to suppose that 
the case is different elsewhere) amounted to 300/. per annum. 

We cannot imagine it possible that any honest man who will 
contemplate such facts as these, will continue to believe that the 
Irish clergy, as a body, are too amply provided for °. 


4 Hansard, 1835, vol. xxvii. p. 743. 5 Hansard, 1833, vol. xix. p. 748. 

6 We have not thought it necessary to include in our estimate the revenues of deans 
and chapters in Ireland, which amount to about 22,000/. per annum; because the 
whole of this income, with the exception of about 2000/., is expended in repairs of 
cathedrals, and in payments to their choristers, &c. The revenues of the bishoprics 
in Ireland are, according to the Commissioners’ Report in 1835, 49,587/. 6s. 4d. 
(Parliamentary Papers, vol. xlvii. no. 169.) Some items, however, not being included, 
it is probable that they somewhat exceed 50,000/.. The remainder of the episcopal 
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We are fully aware that a distinction may here be made ; and 
that it may be asserted, that although the clergy are not too 
largely paid, still the Church Establishment itself is on too large 
a scale: the number of clergy is too great for the wants of the 
Protestant population. It is, we know, alleged, that in many 
parts of Ireland the number of Churchmen is small in proportion 
to the number of clergymen employed in parochial duties. It 
has been stated, that there are some benefices in Ireland in which 
there are no members of the Church’; others in which there are 
very few. If this be so,—and we do not wish to deny or conceal 
the fact—there are sinecures in Ireland as there are in England ; 
and we are far from wishing that such anomalies should remain. 
—If this be so, then we say, let proper measures be taken to 
remove any defects which may exist in such matters. If there 
are benefices without any duties annexed, we have no particular 
affection for any such application of ecclesiastical revenues: let 
them be applied to the augmentation of poorly endowed bene- 
fices where there are duties, pressing, perhaps, heavily on the 
impoverished incumbents. Let them be applied to the payment 
of additional curates where they are wanted. Let them furnish 
means for providing new churches and glebe-houses. Let them, 
in short, be applied, in honesty and sincerity, to the uses of the 
Church, and we shall not be disposed to complain: we may even 
be ready to applaud. But until it has been shown by experience 
that the sinecure livings in Ireland will do more than this; till it 
has been proved that they will provide 60,000/. per annum for the 
augmentation of poor benefices; that they will meet the pressing 
wants of the Church for curates, and churches, and glebe-houses ; 
and leave a large surplus; do not, in the name of justice, and 
national faith, and religion, and sound policy, confiscate the pro- 
perty of your own Church—a Church, which in these days of 
religious isolation, preserves its Christian communion with the 


property to the extent of 70,000/. per annum has been alienated from the suppressed 
sees, and placed in the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to meet the defalca- 
tion caused by the extinction of church-rates. 

7 It has been said that there are forty-one sinecures of this kind. We do not of 
course for a moment admit the hacknied sophism of ‘‘ 895 parishes with less than fifty 
members of the Established Church” in each. These parishes have from time imme- 
morial been united with other parishes in benefices; and thus, though a parish may 
contain very few Protestants, the benefice (which would perhaps be wholly inadequate 
to support a clergyman without this union,) may contain a very large number. If, 
however, there were any such parishes which could be separated from benefices, 
leaving a reasonable income for their incumbents, there could be no material objection 
to apply their revenues, after making due provision for the religious instruction of the 
Protestant parishioners, to other purposes strictly ecclesiastical. This principle has 
been sanctioned in England by the heads of the Church, in the case of episcopal and 
chapter revenues; and it is, as we conceive, in accordance with the doctrines of the 
canon law of the Church. 
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Church of England—a Church which has suffered, and is suffer- 
ing persecution, and which is rapidly and steadily improving. 

We are no advocates of abuses of any kind, but we trust that 
the mere existence of some anomalies and defects is not to be 
made a pretext for spoliation and plunder. The Church of 
England has its sinecures, its richly-endowed benefices, its poor 
curates, as well as the Irish Church. If one or two benefices 
may be pointed out in Ireland which possess an income of per- 
haps 2000/., what is to be said to English benefices with 4000/., 
5000/., and 12,0002. a-year*? Of course these are things which 
we do not wish to see; but the obvious remedy is, not to despoil 
the Church of her revenues, which are very inadequate to her 
wants, but to remove such anomalies. 

But while we admit that it might be possible to improve the 
present arrangement of ecclesiastical property in Ireland, we 
must protest against the notion of suppressing all benefices in 
which there may happen to be a small number of Protestants at 
present. Assuredly it would be an act of the extremest injustice 
and cruelty to deprive those members of the Church, few though 
they may be in some cases, of the spiritual privileges which they 
and their forefathers have always enjoyed—to close their churches 
—to provide no means for celebrating Divine service on every 
Sunday at least—to leave them without the power of obtaining 
the consolations of religion in sickness. Now if the justice of 
this principle be admitted, it necessarily follows that the propor- 
tion of clergy to the population must be very much larger in 
some parts of Ireland than in others. In the provinces of Lein- 
ster, Munster, and Connaught, the members of the Church are 
dispersed here and there in comparatively small numbers; and 
generally speaking, the existing benefices are so extensive, and 
the members of the Church are at such distances from their 
parish churches, that it would be scarcely possible to diminish in 
any degree the numbers of the parochial clergy in those provinces, 
without virtually depriving churchmen of the opportunity of 
attending public worship. As it is, there are benefices which 
contain no great number of Protestants, and which are fifteen or 
twenty miles long, or even more extensive. The gentry can of 
course travel considerable distances to attend public worship, but 
the poorer Protestants would in many cases be excluded alto- 
gether from Divine service, if the existing number of the clergy, 
large as it is In some cases In comparison with the population 
which they have to attend, should be diminished. These con- 


8 We have heard that the tithes of Doddington, in the Isle of Ely, were compounded 
for recently at the above amount. 
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siderations, we think, will go far to show the unfairness of that 
objection which has been sometimes made to the employment of 
what, at first sight, appears an unnecessarily large number of 
clergy in the Irish Church. Doubtless, if a comparison be insti- 
tuted between the proportion borne by the clergy in these pro- 
vinces of Ireland to the numbers of their Protestant parishioners, 
and that borne by the English clergy to the numbers of their 
parishioners, it must seem that either the clergy in Ireland are 
too numerous, or else the English clergy are vastly too few°; 
but then such a comparison would be most unfair, for the cases 
are wholly dissimilar. In the one case we have a population very 
much condensed ; in the other we have one widely scattered and 
dispersed. It is obvious, therefore, that the ecclesiastical 
arrangements which would be fitting in the one case would be 
wholly inapplicable in the other. It is a fact which should not 
be lost sight of, that each Irish parochial benefice covers about 
four times as much ground as an English benefice. The area of 
England and Wales is computed to be about 58,000 square 
miles, that of Ireland to be about 32,000. There are about 
11,000 parochial benefices in the former country, and about 1400 
in the latter; and a comparison of these numbers will show, that 
while the area of each English benefice is a little more than five 
square miles, the area of each Irish benefice is about twenty- 
three square miles! It is obvious, that the great extent of these 
benefices renders the duty of the clergy in every way much more 
laborious, than would be the case, if all their Protestant parish- 
loners were, as in England, within moderate distances of the 
parish churches. 

But besides this, it should not be altogether left out of view, 
that the Church has duties in reference to the population which 
unhappily dissents from her doctrines. We are of course aware, 
that what we are now about to urge will have no weight with 
mere politicians, or with those who prefer the doctrines of the 
Church of Rome to those of the Reformation—the ‘ medieval 
system” to the system of Primitive Catholic Christianity. But 
to all who feel that the truths which are enshrined in the formu- 
laries of the English Church are matters of high and sacred 


9 It has been computed, and we believe that the general correctness of the computa- 
tion has not been denied, that there is at this moment a deficiency of at least 6000 
clergy in England and Wales! London alone requires 1400 additional clergy—i.e. 
as many clergy as there are benefices in the whole of Ireland. In fact, the spiritual 
destitution of England is the most frightful evil of the times, and we fear that it is 
continually increasing; for the existing means of Church extension seem to be in- 
adequate even to meet the annual increase of population, which is about 200,000. We 
hope that Sir R. Inglis will not permit this most important subject to remain any 
longer in abeyance. 
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obligation—to all who feel that amidst the manifold defects of 
the Reformation, it still vindicated mighty principles, and asserted 
necessary truths—to all who are grateful for the blessing of a 
knowledge of the holy Scriptures, of an unmutilated sacrament, 
of emancipation from a system of practical idolatry and poly- 
theism—to all such, we would appeal in confidence on the duty 
of the Church to do more than merely provide for the spiritual 
wants of her own actual adherents. She has an office to discharge 
to them ‘that are without ;” she has to afford to the benighted 
multitudes around her the opportunity at least of hearing the 
truth ; and imperfect as may be her success in many cases, she 
has ‘‘a testimony to deliver,” which she is bound to carry into 
every district of the land however remote; and which would be 
checked and impeded if the numbers of her ministers were 
reduced. 

It may be very convenient to politicians to discourage ‘‘ prose- 
lytism,” and to express dissatisfaction at the conduct of those of 
the clergy who are assiduous in endeavouring to extend the 
doctrines ot the Gospel amongst the Romanists of Ireland. But 
the Irish no less than the English Church is essentially and on 
principle, a proselyting Church. The clergy are bound by their 
vows at ordination to ‘‘be ready with all faithful diligence, to 
banish and drive away all erroneous and strange doctrines con- 
trary to God’s word ;” and the canons of the Church of Ireland 
contain the following provision. 


‘“‘ Every minister being a preacher, and having any Popish recusant 
or recusants in his parish (and thought fit by the Bishop of the 
diocese), shall labour diligently with them from time to time, thereby 
to reclaim them from their errors. And if he be no preacher, or not 
such a preacher, then he shall procure (if he can possibly) some that 
are preachers so qualified, to take pains with them for that purpose. If 
he can procure none, then he shall inform the Bishop of the diocese 
thereof, who shall not only appoint some neighbour preacher or preach- 
ers adjoining to take that labour upon them, but himself also (as his 
important affairs will permit him) shall use his best endeavour, by 
instruction, persuasion, and all good means he can devise, to reclaim 
both them and all others within his diocese so affected.” 


This canon reminds us of a very important branch of the 
subject now before us. We allude to the remarks which have 
been made on the episcopate of the Irish Church. It has been 
said on the authority of Lord Grey (and we believe that Mr. 
Senior might be quoted in support of the same view) that four 
bishops would be perfectly sufficient for the spiritual wants of the 
Church in Ireland. The argument on which this position is 
based is as follows. ‘‘ Suppose the Irish bishops reduced to four, 
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there would still be a smaller number of persons and benefices 
under the charge of each than in England; each Irish bishop 
would then have 250,000 persons, and 364 benefices.” In 
England each bishopric has on an average a population of 500,000 
members of the Church, and 423 parishes. Doubtless this argu- 
ment bears a plausible appearance: it has even been said that the 
diocese of Lincoln alone contains, or did till recently contain, as 
many parishes as the whole of Ireland; and if so, it is rather 
singular that it has not been contended that one bishop would be 
sufficient for the Irish Church. Indeed, on this principle it might 
be easily demonstrated that the Hnglish episcopate might be 
extensively reduced. The diocese of London, under the arrange- 
ments of the Kcclesiastical Commissioners, will comprise two 
millions of people. Since then the whole population of England 
and Wales is sixteen millions, including dissenters; it is evi- 
dent, on this principle, that ezght bishops would be more than 
sufficient for the spiritual superintendence of the Church of 
England, and that eighteen sees may be suppressed. We won- 
der that so conclusive an argument should have escaped the 
penetration of those who are so zealous in their endeavours to 
reduce bishoprics, and to prevent the institution of additional 
sees. ‘The Welsh dioceses of course have not the slightest 
chance, in the face of such overwhelming facts. Lord Stanley 
will, we are sure, gladly avail himself of so efficient a mode of 
repelling the claims of the Church for an increased episcopate. 
By the way, are we to connect the refusal to erect additional sees 
in England, with an intention to suppress sees in Ireland? Would 
the concession of the one, be a difficulty in the way of the other? 

But let us take another case, and see the operation of this 
principle. The sees of Lincoln and Norwich contain, or did very 
recently contain, nearly as many benefices respectively as there 
are in the whole of Ireland. Under the arrangements of the 
Keclesiastical Commissioners they will each comprise about 1000 
benefices. May it not be argued from this, that eleven bishops 
would be sufficient for the English Church, and that jifteen 
bishoprics may be suppressed with perfect safety 

Now we really do not see how such a mode of reasoning could 
be answered by those who argue that the Irish episcopate should 
be reduced to four or three dioceses, because such an arrangement 
could equalize its duties with those of the English episcopate. 
If the principle be adopted, that the larger dioceses are to form 
the model to which the remainder of the Church is to be brought 
up, we cannot conceive on what view the existing numbers of the 
English hierarchy can be defended. Our Church reformers are 
really not aware of the strength of their own position: they do 
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not see that, according to their arguments, one bishop would be 
quite sufficient for Ireland, and ezght for England! And this cer- 
tainly would be a considerable step towards abolishing episcopacy 
and Christianity altogether. 

We trust that we have shown sufficiently the absurdity and 
the danger of assuming that the largest existing bishoprics may 
be regarded as models, to which all other bishoprics may be con- 
formed ; or that the average amount of clergy and population in 
the dioceses of one country is to be considered as a rule which 
must be strictly adhered to elsewhere. In the colonial dioceses 
this rule has been perpetually broken through. We find from 
the “Colonial Church Atlas” that the diocese of Nova Scotia 
contains 50 clergy, Quebec contains 60, Toronto 91, New Bruns- 
wick 30, Newfoundland 26, Jamaica 80, Barbadoes 52, Antigua 
25, Guiana 23, Calcutta 79, Madras 78, Ceylon 22, Bombay 30, 
Australia 46, Tasmania 21, New Zealand 18. Doubtless .the 
number of clergy in these dioceses is very small when compared 
with the English dioceses ; but every one would see in a moment 
the absurdity and the impropriety of depriving them of their 
existing amount of episcopal superintendence. It is true for 
instance, that the dioceses of ‘Toronto, Montreal, Fredericton, 
and Nova Scotia, if united and placed under one bishop, would not 
contain more than 260 clergy; whereas an English diocese con- 
tains from 400 to 1000. And again, the several dioceses of 
India combined do not comprise much more than 200 clergy 
altogether. Still no one would venture to contend that merely 
because the number of clergy in those dioceses is small, and the 
numbers of churchmen far from large, the bishoprics ought to be 
suppressed’. It is at once seen, that there are other consider- 
ations which must be taken into account—that the territorial 
extent of dioceses is a very important element in the calculation. 

Now if we compare the territorial extent of English dioceses 
with that of Irish dioceses, it will be found that the latter are 
more Jaborious spheres of duty than the former. The area of the 
English and Welsh dioceses on an average is 2230 square miles, 
that of the Irish is 2666. There is thus more difficulty, both on 
the part of the clergy and of the bishops, in meeting for the vari- 
ous duties which bring them together, such as ordinations, visita- 
tions, confirmations, &c., than in England. 


1 So far is this from being the case, that the episcopate ought, as every one knows, 
to be largely augmented in those countries. We have now before us a very affecting 
appeal for the Church in Northern India, which states facts of the most painful 
nature in reference to the wants of the Church in that country; and urges the 
necessity of appointing a bishop for Northern India. We hope to lay this appeal 
before our readers. 
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But we have been thus far arguing on the mere fact, that the 
English dioceses have a certain population and a certain number 
of clergy. We have wholly left out of sight the question, whether 
the average duties of the English bishoprics are such as to render 
them models for the rest of the united Church? Now it so happens, 
that it is admitted by all the most competent judges that the 
English dioceses are at present very much too extensive; that in 
consequence of the extent of these dioceses, the whole system of 
the Church is very imperfectly carried out; that confirmations 
are not administered so frequently as would be desirable ; that 
the great body of the clergy are personally unknown to the 
bishops; that the practice of local and parochial visitation and 
inspection, on which the efficiency of the Church obviously de- 
pends to no inconsiderable extent, has been almost wholly dis- 
used ; that the pastoral relation of the bishops to the laity of 
their dioceses has been almost forgotten ; that in consequence, 
the discipline of the Church has been relaxed, and the efficiency 
of the episcopal office, in every way, has been impaired. It is, 
we say, generally admitted, that the English episcopate needs to 
be largely augmented. There are, indeed, differences of opinion 
as to the particular mode in which this is to be accomplished ; 
some being of opinion that it would be unadvisable to appoint 
additional bishops without seats in Parliament; others being of 
opinion that it would be still more unadvisable to add largely to 
the number of spiritual peers; some contending for suffragans, 
and others for diocesan bishops; but the Church of England, as 
a body, is, we believe, quite agreed that an augmentation, and an 
extensive augmentation, to the episcopate in England, is desirable 
and necessary. It has been contended—and the reasoning on 
which the argument is based has not been refuted—that the 
English episcopate requires to be raised from twenty-six to 
seventy or one hundred. We tell the advocates of this great 
cause, that the preservation, and even increase of the episcopate 
in Ireland, is essential to the success of the efforts which are 
making, and will be made, to increase the means of episcopal 
superintendence in England. Let the Irish bishoprics be re- 
duced to the condition of the existing English sees, and it will 
instantly be made an argument against an augmentation of 
the English sees. It will be said, ‘‘ We have just brought the 
Irish bishoprics to the dimensions of the English. Would you 
now have us proclaim our own mistake by reducing the English 
sees to the dimensions of the former Irish sees?” It is clear, 
therefore, that the question of the extension of the episcopate in 
England depends vitally on the preservation of the Irish sees. 
The two causes stand or fall together. 
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We presume that those persons who are so very anxious to 
reduce the episcopate of the Irish Church to the English scale, 
will be prepared to act on the same principle in case the Romish 
hierarchy of Ireland is to be paid by the State. That hierarchy 
at present consists of 28 members we believe, who govern about 
3000 priests, or about 100 each on an average. By applying the 
English scale to this hierarchy it will be seen, that three bishops 
would be amply sufficient for the Roman Catholic Communion in 
Ireland. Would the advocates of reduction in the episcopate of 
Ireland be prepared to insist on a similar mode of dealing with 
the Roman Catholic Church in case of its being endowed by the 
State; and if not, what is to be said of their justice and impar- 
tiality ? 

But to revert to the point which led to these remarks on the 
episcopate in Ireland; it is clear that there is a gross misappre- 
hension of the nature of the episcopal office, when it is assumed 
that the duties of bishops, in regard to the population of a 
country, are to be measured by the numerical amount of the 
actual members of the Church. The canon to which we have 
above referred, assign to bishops duties which are amply suffi- 
cient to give them full occupation if their dioceses were doubled 
or trebled in number. It directs them to take the management 
of the work of conversion and proselytism upon them; to be the 
centre of communications on this important subject; to use 
their own “‘ best endeavours, by instruction, persuasion, and all 
good means they can devise, to reclaim all persons within their 
dioceses” who may be popishly affected. It may be very well for 
politicians to smile at such injunctions in the present day; but 
we trust that Churchmen—and to such we address ourselves— 
will recognize, in directions like these, the genuine spirit of 
Christianity itself; the bold, and uncompromising, and most 
truly charitable faith and devotion of the true Church of Christ. 
Bishops, who have promised at their consecration to be “ ready 
with all faithful diligence to banish and drive away all erroneous 
and strange doctrine contrary to God’s Word, and both pri- 
vately and openly to call upon and encourage others to the 
same”—bishops who are bound, as “ pastors of the Church,” 
“diligently to preach God’s Word ;” to “instruct the people 
committed to their charge” out of the Holy Scriptures; to 
‘“‘teach and exhort with wholesome doctrine, and fo withstand 
and convince the gainsayers”’—such bishops, if they will act up to 
the spirit of their vows, and of the rules which the Church has 
laid down for their direction from Holy Scripture, are bound to 
labour, not only for the welfare of their own clergy and people, 
but for the conversion of those who are not of their communion ; 
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and in this point of view the Irish episcopate has duties to dis- 
charge in reference to the whole population of Ireland; and so 
far from being reduced from its former number, as it was by the 
Church Temporalities Act, it ought to have been largely aug- 
mented. We call upon the friends of true religion in Ireland to 
claim a restoration of their suppressed sees,—a restoration of their 
Church to its full vigour and integrity. They ought never to 
cease their public and solemn protest against the cruel and sacri- 
legious invasion of their spiritual rights which took place in 1833. 
We put aside all questions of endowments as of minor conse- 
quence*. We are not desirous to see richly-endowed bishoprics 
in either country. We should be content to see an episcopate 
endowed on the moderate scale which has been adopted for the 
colonies, if by so doing we could see the restoration of the spi- 
ritual privileges which were torn from the Church by heartless 
politicians to gratify her enemies. The Church of Ireland has a 
moral right to the restoration of her suppressed sees. Their 
suppression was a violation of the engagements entered into at 
the union with the Protestants of Ireland. True it is that this 
act of legal injustice and wrong was perpetrated by Parliament, 
and still remains as a blot on the statute-book ; but the Protest- 
ants of Ireland have a just claim to the repeal of an act which 
amounted to a positive breach of a solemn national compact, and 
was in itself an arbitrary infringement on religious liberties, and 
a deprivation of religious privileges. 

We trust that what has been said will be sufficient in some 
degree to show that the Church in Ireland, so far from being 
overburdened with riches, is endowed on a very moderate scale, 
and that her resources- are, under the present arrangements, 
wholly inadequate to her very pressing wants. We have shown 
also that nothing can be more fallacious than an estimate of her 
wants founded on merely numerical data, or on comparison with 
the actual condition of the Church of England. We are now to 
consider an argument which is frequently alleged against the 
Church. 

It is urged then, that admitting the improvement which has 
recently taken place in the Irish Church, still the fact remains 
that 280 years and upwards have elapsed since the Reformation, 
and yet the Church has failed in bringing over the mass of the 
population to her Communion; and it is inferred, that because 


2 It must be remembered that the “bloated” hierarchy of Ireland possesses under 
the Church Temporalities Act about 50,0007. per annum; or less than 5000/. for each 
see. The generality of the sees are worth about 40007. We admit that this income 
is fully sufficient. 
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she has failed to do so, while the English Church comprises the 
great majority of the people of England, she has been extremely 
negligent and inefficient, and has totally failed in her duty. Hence 
of course it is supposed to follow, that she ought to be deprived of 
her endowments, and dealt with in a spirit of hostility, displeasure, 
and contempt. 

Assuredly there could not be a greater injustice than to pass 

sentence on the Church of Ireland on such grounds as these. The 
position of the Church in England and in Ireland is, and always 
has been, totally different in almost every respect. 
_ In England the Church was from the Reformation protected 
and supported by the actual government of the country ; and the 
fact of such support being given had an influence on the popula- 
tion generally in favour of the Church. In Ireland the case was 
wholly different. During the whole of the reign of Hlizabeth the 
real dominion of the sovereign over Ireland was limited to a small 
portion of that country in the vicinity of Dublin, and to the positions 
occupied by the royal forces in various parts. The native dynasts 
or chieftains possessed dominion over almost the whole of Ireland. 
The law of the land had less influence and was less respected than 
it even now is. The whole reign of Elizabeth in Ireland was a 
continued struggle on the part of the Irish chieftains to expel the 
English from the island. It was only at the conclusion of her 
reign that the war ended in the subjugation of the rebels. But 
the Church had thus for forty years immediately after the Re- 
formation no support from the actual ruling power of Ireland. It 
was indeed legally established ; but the laws were set at defiance 
by the Irish in general ; and the fact of its being supported by 
the English government was in itself sufficient to render it unpo- 
pular with the mass of the population. Now here is the widest 
possible contrast between the English and the Irish Reformation, 
and one which is alone quite sufficient to account for the very 
different measure of success obtained in the one case and in the 
other. Spenser complains of the vacillating and conciliating 
policy adopted by the English government towards Ireland during 
the reign of Elizabeth, through a mistaken humanity; but the 
result was that the English dominion was not established in that 
country, until forcible measures were adopted for the subjugation 
of rebellion at the close of her reign. 

Let us briefly trace the operation of these causes upon the 
Church in Ireland. There was at first no disinclination on the 
part of the people to adhere to the communion of the reformed 
Church. Dean Murray says, and his statement is substantially 
correct, that when the Reformation was legally established in 
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Ireland in 1560, the clergy as a body abandoned their connexion 
with Rome, and adopted the Liturgy of the Church of Ireland ; 
and 


“The entire mass of the population outwardly conformed to the 
ritual of the established Church. In short, that the whole island did 
actually profess the Protestant faith in the reign of Elizabeth, is a fact 
as certain as any other in the records of history. Carte thus alludes to 
the fact. ‘In the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, the Roman Catho- 
lics universally throughout England observed the Act of Uniformity, 
and went to the parish churches, where the English Liturgy was con- 
stantly used. They continued doing so for eleven years ; the case was 
much the same in Ireland, where the bishops complied with the Reforma- 
tion, and the Roman Catholics in general resorted to the parish churches, 
in which the English service was used, until the end of Queen Eliza~ 
beth’s reizn. But swarms of Jesuits and priests, educated in the semi- 
naries founded by King Philip in Spain and the Netherlands, and by the 
Cardinal of Lorraine in Champagne (where pursuant to the views of the 
founders, they sucked in as well the principles of rebellion, as what they 
call Catholicity) coming over into that kingdom, as full of secular as of 
religious views, they soon prevailed with an ignorant and credulous 
people to withdraw from the public service of the Church.’ ”’ 


The dean cites Leland, who in reference to the Act which en- 
forced attendance at the reformed worship under the penalty of 
one shilling on the absentees, remarks that— 


‘Tn Ireland, the remonstrants of 1644 contended that it was not at 
all executed in this (Elizabeth’s) reign. Their answer assigns a reason ; 
—hbecause there were no recusants; as all the Romish Communion 


resorted to the established churches *.”’ 


The same fact is mentioned by Bishop Mant in his valuable 
History of the Church of Ireland. He observes that the Romanists 
in Ireland ‘“‘ resorted to the parish churches, where the English 
service was used, during a great part, if not the whole, of Queen 
Hlizabeth’s reign *.” And it appears that even until so late as 
1604, “‘the papists had generally attended Divine service in the 
churches, and were known by the name of church-papists.” But 
at that time it is remarked, that the Jesuits and other seminary 
priests busied themselves greatly in dissuading the people from 
so doing °.” 

It is evident, therefore, that for a considerable time after the 
Reformation many of the Irish people remained in communion 
with the reformed Church, where it existed ; 1. e. where Divine 
service was celebrated, and where the clergy were able to reside. 


3 Treland and her Church, pp. 205—207. 
# History of the Church of Ireland, vol. i. p. 259. 5 Ibid. p. 348. 
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But it is evident that the country was in such @ state of disturb- 
ance, that the ministrations of religion were to a great degree 
intermitted. Thus even in 1565, the Privy Council reported to 
the Lord Deputy Sir Henry Sidney, that the province of Leinster 
was ‘‘ harassed by the Tooles, Birnes, Kinshelaghs, O’ Murroughs, 
Cavenaghs, and O’Moors;” that the county of Kilkenny “ was 
almost desolate ;” that Munster was “ almost ruined ” by the wars 
between the Earls of Desmond and Ormond ; especially ‘“ Tip- 
perary and Kerry ;” Ormond “ overrun by Pierce Grace ;” ‘“ Tho- 
mond” as bad as the rest by the wars between Sir Daniel O’ Brian 
and the Earl of Thomond; ‘‘ Connaught” almost wasted by the 
feuds between the Earl of Clanrikard and McWilliam Outer, 
and “ other lesser contests ;” and Ulster ‘‘ was in open rebellion 
under Shane O’ Neal.” 

The result of this state of things as bearing on the Church is 
thus stated :— 


** As for religion, there was but small appearance of it; the churches 
uncovered, and the clergy scattered, and scarce the being of a God 
known to those ignorant and barbarous people °.” 

From that period till the end of Elizabeth’s reign was almost 
one continued rebellion. In 1570 the pope issued his bull de- 
posing the queen, excommunicating all her adherents, and insti- 
gating her subjects to rebellion ; and this was exactly the pretext 
which was wanting to the Irish chieftains. From that moment 
Ireland was in such a condition, that the ministrations of religion 
were for the greater part of this reign suspended. The churches 
fell to ruin, and there was no power to compel their repair. The 
clergy were compelled to fly for their lives, and the Church pro- 
perty was plundered by the insurgent chieftains and lords. The 
bishops and clergy, who adhered to the queen, and who were 
bound to her by oaths of allegiance and supremacy, were treated 
as political enemies by the Irish insurgents; and to this cause of 
estrangement was now added the introduction of Jesuits, and 
missionary priests, and titular bishops, who were sent over in 
shoals from the dominions of the King of Spain, who was firmly 
linked in political alliance with the Irish rebels. Thus the legi- 
timate clergy of Ireland were forcibly excluded from their minis- 
try; and the people, who were not in themselves indisposed to 
have remained in communion with their legitimate pastors, were 
driven by their chieftains into the hands of the emissaries of 
Rome. | 

Now we really must say, that if these facts be correctly stated— 


8 Mant, p. 288, 289. 
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and we believe they will be found quite incontrovertible—the Church 
of Ireland is not to be held responsible for the original formation 
of the powerful political and religious party which has ever since 
been opposed to her in that country. Had Ireland been in the 
same general state as Hngland was in during the reign of Eliza- 
beth—had the clergy been allowed to reside, and to pursue their 
duties in peace and quietness—had the churches been kept stand- 
ing—had the country not been overrun by open rebellion, and 
murder, and pillage—had the Jesuits and missionary priests not 
been backed by the aid of the King of Spain, and supported for 
political reasons by the actual rulers of the Irish people—the 
Reformation would probably have had quite as much success in 
Ireland as it had in England. The Irish clergy would probably 
have been able to preserve their flocks in the communion of the 
Church, if they had been merely assailed by the Jesuits and 
priests; but when, in addition to this, they were driven from 
their parishes by perpetual insurrections and wars, and held up to 
popular dislike as the adherents of hated England, it would be 
the height of injustice and absurdity to charge them with negli- 
gence and inefficiency, because the Romish party in Ireland 
became during the reign of Klizabeth the majority. 

From the end of Hlizabeth’s reign to the.present day, the 
Church has been in the minority in Ireland. It may be very easy 
to say, that she ought in the course of 250 years to have become 
the majority. So she would, if Ireland had been in the same 
state as England; but it must be remembered, that throughout 
that long period Romanism has been linked with the national 
feeling of hostility to England; and the Church has invariably 
been held up to popular hatred, not merely on account of the dif- 
ference of religion, but as forming a great link in the connexion 
with England. It is needless here to do more than allude to the 
fact, that Ireland cannot be said to have been wholly subjugated 
till the reign of King William ; and that it has since for a long series 
of years been either in covert or open insurrection. Most as- 
suredly the difficulties with which the Church of England has had 
to contend, have been as nothing compared with those of the 
Irish Church. 

The Church in Ireland has not been allowed to accomplish her 
mission peaceably. Her present condition shows, however, that 
even in spite of the immense difficulties which surround her, she is 
capable of making steady and rapid progress. The object of her 
enemies is now to induce the legislature of Great Britain to check 
that progress, by depriving her of the means of promoting the 
social and religious welfare of the Irish people. 

VOL. IV.—NO. VII.—ocT. 1845. F 
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Before we bring these remarks to a conclusion, it may be 
advisable to notice some opinions which have been avowed in 
parliament and elsewhere, in reference to the ecclesiastical 
position of the Irish Church, as a branch of the Catholic Church 
of Christ. Doubts have been freely expressed in various quarters, 
whether the Reformation in Ireland was accomplished in due and 
canonical order; whether the authority by which it was effected 
was really an ecclesiastical authority; whether, therefore, the 
Roman Catholic communion in Ireland, which rejected the 
Reformation, be not the legitimate Church in Ireland (ecclesias- 
tically speaking). It has even been said repeatedly, and without 
the slightest hesitation, that the bishops of the reformed Church 
were forcibly intruded by the temporal power into the sees of the 
Roman Catholic bishops ; or that the predecessors of the existing 
Roman Catholic bishops and clergy were deprived of their posses- 
sions, which were handed over by the State to the Established 
Church. 

We are now referring to positions advanced by persons who 
profess to believe that the Church of Hngland was reformed by 
legitimate ecclesiastical authority; and that the changes intro- 
duced did not in any degree divest her of the character of a 
branch of the true Catholic Church of Christ. 

We may therefore assume at once, as conceded, that the 
abolition of the papal jurisdiction m England and Ireland, the 
substitution of the English Liturgy for the Roman Offices, in short, 
the whole of the reform then introduced, was in itself consistent 
with the essentially Catholic character of the Church. The 
Reformation itself, then, is legitimate: the only difficulty relates 
to the mode of its introduction. Now it is alleged, that the 
Reformation in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was introduced into 
Ireland, not by authority of a national synod of the clergy, but 
by Act of Parliament; and that regulations made by parliament 
in such matters were devoid of spiritual authority, and were not 
binding on the Church; so that the real Church of Ireland may 
be said never to have sanctioned the Reformation. 

It must certainly be admitted that there is no very positive 
evidence that the measures of Reformation adopted by parliament 
in 1560 were, in addition, submitted to a synod of the Irish 
clergy’. This, however, will not, we trust, be deemed an insur- 

7 Bishop Mant states, that after the dissolution of the parliament in 1560, which 
had established the Reformation, the lord deputy (the Earl of Sussex) “ received her 
majesty’s letters, signifying her pleasure for a general meeting of the clergy of Ireland, 
and the establishment of the Protestant religion through the several dioceses of the 


kingdom.” Vol. i. p. 265. Sir James Ware mentions the same circumstances; but 
the meagre and unsatisfactory nature of the published historical records of that period 
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mountable objection by those who approve of the Hnglish Refor- 
mation under Elizabeth; for the reforms then introduced were 
not submitted to the convocation in England. It may be well to 
consider the principles on which (in an ecclesiastical point of 
view) the English Reformation itself is justifiable. 

The English Reformation then is only justifiable on these prin- 
ciples ; first, that the changes or reformations made were such as 
it was competent to a National Church to introduce—such as she 
was fully justified in introducing; and secondly, that ecclesias- 
tical regulations have the authority of the Church when they 
meet with her concurrence, and are adopted by her im practice, 
though she may not in every instance have synodically enacted 
them. Thus, for instance, the substitution of the Book of 
Common Prayer under Edward and Elizabeth for the Roman 
Offices, was not at first effected by any synodical decree ; but after 
the ritual had been compiled by certain bishops and clergy, it was 
authorized by Act of Parliament, and adopted in practice by the 
Church. The synodical authority came afterwards. The same 
may be said of the Offices for Ordination. And again, the whole 
mode of appointing bishops as prescribed by Act of Parliament 
in the time of Henry VIII., has never yet been enacted by 
synodical authority: its ecclesiastical obligation and force rest on 
the acceptance of the Church. 

This is a principle which is fully admitted even in the Roman 
Catholic Church ; and that too, in reference to questions of faith. 
It is held by all their divines, that a papal decree promulgated 
to, and adopted by all the Church, has the same force as if it had 
emanated from a general council. In fact, it is obvious and 
apparent, that whether a decision on doctrine or a regulation in 
discipline be prescribed by a competent ecclesiastical authority, 
or by an incompetent one, 7f such decision or regulation be 
received and acted on by a Church, it becomes the act of that 
Church. 

This was exemplified in the Arian persecutions, when bishops 
were compelled by the temporal power to subscribe Arian creeds. 
Those who did so, were considered to have fallen from the faith. 
If the Church had universally received and acted on the decrees 
of the temporal powers in favour of Arianism, it would have been 
identified with Arianism, and it could not have escaped from this 


prevents us from obtaining any further evidence on the subject. In 1566, however, 
the Lord Deputy of Ireland, the archbishops and bishops, and the members of the 
court of ecclesiastical commission, published twelve articles, which were to be sub-= 
scribed by all incumbents on their induction, and which agree in substance with the 
thirty-nine articles. See Mant, vol. i. pp. 272—275. 
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imputation by merely alleging that the decrees in question were 
not made by synods. 

To apply this to the case of the Irish Reformation. It is an 
undoubted fact, that the reforms made in 1560, were immediately 
adopted and acted on by the whole body of the Inrsh Church, 
including bishops, clergy, and laity; and this being the case, it is 
not of much consequence whether they were synodically ap- 
proved or not. They had the full sanction and concurrence of the 
Church; and having been adopted by her, they became invested 
with ecclesiastical authority, so that, if the Acts of Parliament 
which enacted them were repeated to-morrow, these regulations 
would remain as laws of the Church which would be binding on 
all her members. 

There are, doubtless, grave and serious objections to legislation 
on such subjects by parliament. It may be admitted that the 
Church is not strictly bound by mere parliamentary authority in 
cases of this kind. For instance, she would be fully entitled to 
refuse obedience to Acts of Parliament for the restoration of the 
Papal supremacy, and of the Latin ritual. But still, when the 
power of the State is not abused, it may, in particular cases, be so 
exercised, that the Church may derive advantage from acceding 
to its requirements. We refer of course to ages when the par- 
liament comprised no members who were not also members of 
the Church. In the sixteenth century this was the case; and 
_ the Irish parliament of 1560, comprising as it did—nineteen 
bishops, seventeen of whom were in favour of the Reformation 
then enacted *, was no inadequate representative of those ancient 
mixed synods of clergy and laity, which from the eighth to the 
twelfth century, regulated ecclesiastical and temporal affairs in 
Ireland, as well as in every other country of Europe. Sucha 
parliament was, in fact, a mixed synod of the clergy and laity of 
Ireland; and in abolishing the Papal supremacy and the abuses 
connected with it, there seems to have been nothing inconsistent 
with the mode adopted when that supremacy was first distinctly 
recognized. ‘The Irish synods, which in the twelfth century were 
concerned in the introduction of the jurisdiction of the See of 
Rome in Ireland, included not only bishops, but princes, nobles, and 
elders or heads of tribes’. It would not be strictly correct to say, 
that the Papal power was mtroduced at any of these synods. 
The existence of Papal legates in Ireland even before this time, 


8 Leland’s Ireland, book iv. chap. i. 

9 The account of the synod of Kells, a.p. 1151, in Wilkins, (Concilia, tom. i. 
p- 425.) says: “Cui (synodo) interfuerunt episcopi, abbates, reges, duces, et majores 
natu Hibernia; quorum consensu, archiepiscopatus constituti sunt quatuor.”’ 
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and the fact that they presided in the synods of the twelfth cen- 
tury, shows that the See of Rome was much respected by the 
Irish Church; and we apprehend that the request which was 
preferred for palls for the Irish metropolitans, is rather to be 
taken as an indication of that respect, than viewed as a formal 
act recognizing and establishing the jurisdiction of the See of 
Rome in Ireland. We cannot see any reason for thinking that 
there was any thing in the acts of these synods, beyond the ex- 
pression of a sentiment which was at that time very generally 
prevalent, but which could not in any degree bind the Church 
in later times. ‘There was no such enactment made by Irish 
synods in reference to the Papal authority, as it was necessary 
to repeal synodically. 

We have now only to solicit attention to the following his- 
torical facts, in reference to the alleged deprivation of Irish 
bishops :— 

‘** The enactments concerning the Church in Queen Elizabeth’s first 
parliament had no unpleasant effect upon its governors; save that by 
the Oath of Supremacy, or rather by their own obnoxious conduct in 
defiance of it, two bishops were deprived of their sees. Leverons, bishop 
of Kildare, who refused to take the Oath of Supremacy; and Walsh, 
bishop of Meath, who not only refused to take the oath, but preached 
also against the Queen’s supremacy, and against the Book of Common 
Prayer. . . . Whilst we lament that the political offences of these two 
prelates subjected them to such visitations, we cannot but call to mind 
that they had in the preceding reign assisted in depriving other bishops 
of their sees, and other clergymen of their livings, and in particular, 
each his predecessor of his bishopric, for the unpardonable offence of 
being a married man. These are the only two Irish prelates who appear 
io have been deprived in the reign of Queen Elizabeth'.” 


Thus the whole episcopate of Ireland, with only two excep- 
tions, adopted the Reformation, and the clergy unanimously 
followed their example ; and the Roman Catholics were only de- 
prived of the benefits of the endowments of the Church, by ther 
own act—i.e. by their separation from the Church of Ireland. 
The State never deprived them of their revenues, or gave them to 
the Established Church® ; these endowments were given to the 


1 Mant, History of the Church of Ireland, vol. i. pp. 276—278. 

2 The Earl of Roden has very clearly stated this in his reply to Lord Alvanley’s 
pamphlet. ‘‘ What do we find? Not the property ¢ransferred, as stated, from one set 
of ecclesiastics to another, but the same persons that were then in possession, consent- 
ing to, and effecting in conjunction with the state, a reform in religion, and subscribing 
and conforming to the doctrines, rites, and ceremonies of the Church as it is to this day 
established. .... It would thus appear that the Established Church és the Church of 
Treland, both ‘ de jure’ and ‘de facto,’ and that the Roman Catholics are justly con- 
sidered in the same light as other dissenters,’ &c. Cited by Dean Murray, p. 208, 
209. 
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Church of Ireland in ages when Popery was not yet known’, 
and they have continued in her possession, as well during the 
ages of medizeval corruption, as in the season of her reformation. 
We would gladly relinquish all her endowments, if by so doing 
we could re-unite the Irish people to the communion of their 
legitimate pastors, and promote their spiritual and temporal 
good; but we cannot find words sufficiently strong to express 
our abhorrence of the proposal to despoil the ancient, the legiti- 
mate, and the Reformed Church of Ireland, in order to strengthen 
and to encourage a communion which is deeply infected with 
religious error, and a political party which is bitterly and impla- 
cably hostile to the English dominion, and to the best interests of 
Treland. 

It may be as well, in conclusion, to offer a few remarks on 
arguments which have recently been put forward in several ways, 
with a view to show, that persons who hold what are called 
‘ high-church ” principles, are inconsistent in admitting the Roman 
Catholic communion in foreign countries to be a part of the 
Church of Christ, while the same concession is not made in 
the case of the Romanists of these countries. It is contended, 
that the Roman communion here holds exactly the same eccle- 
siastical position as it does elsewhere; that if it be Catholic on 
the continent, it must be equally so in Ireland and England; if 
schismatical in these countries, it must be equally so elsewhere. 
Since, then, it is admitted to be Catholic on the continent, it is 
contended that it must be equally so in these countries, and must 
therefore be deserving of support and encouragement ; and the 
State would act right in endowing and establishing it. 

Now we do not pretend to inquire whether the Irish and English 
Churches are a part of the true Catholic Church ; because it may be 
fairly assumed that all who hold communion with those Churches 
are convinced of the fact. We therefore assume that they are truly 
Catholic. But from this it follows most certainly, on all Catholic 
principles, that it was unlawful for the Romanists of England 
and Ireland to separate from our communion; to erect rival 
altars ; and to constitute a rival episcopate. There cannot be a 
clearer case of schism; and they therefore cannot be recognized 
as forming any part of the true Church. There is, however, this 
marked distinction between their case and that of the Roman 
Catholics in other countries. The latter did not separate from the 
communion of their own bishops, or establish rival altars, and a 
new episcopate: the former did all this. How it can be pre- 

3 On this subject, see Archbishop Usher’s Religion of the ancient Irish, and the 


well-written little volume by Mr. Todd, which we have mentioned at the commence- 
ment of this paper. 
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tended then, that the actual position of the Romanists is, on 
Catholic principles, identical in both cases, we are at a loss to 
conceive. All that can be said is, that the schism in this country 
has been supported and patronized by the Roman Catholic Church 
generally ; and therefore that we must consider the whole com- 
munion identified with it; and must, in consistency, either justify 
or condemn the whole body. | 

This wears, undoubtedly, some appearance of reasoning; but 
we must take leave, in the first place, to deny that the whole 
Roman Catholic communion is to be involved in a charge of 
schism, because the See of Rome and some of the bishops extend 
encouragement to the schismatics of these countries. Doubtless 
all those who do actually communicate with them are, to a cer- 
tain extent, involved in the responsibility of their position; but 
it would be difficult we think to prove, that the whole body of 
the Roman Catholic Church does thus actually communicate. 
Probably hundreds of their bishops, and millions of their clergy 
and people, may never have had opportunities of holding any 
such communion. Supposing it, however, to be really as universal 
as it is assumed to be, we should still not be obliged to involve 
the whole of the Roman Church in the guilt of encouraging 
manifest schism; for it is quite certain that the facts of the 
Reformation, and the history, principles, and doctrines of the 
English Church are generally most imperfectly and therefore unfa- 
vourably known to Roman Catholics in other parts of the world ; 
and the opinion which is generally entertained on the subject of 
the Papal supremacy, leads, of course, to inferences destructive of 
the claims of our Church. While, therefore, on Church principles 
many Roman Catholics are highly blameable for the encourage- 
ment they hold out to schism, justice and charity oblige us to 
exempt the generality of them from any such a charge. As far 
as the question of the theory of the Church is concerned indeed, 
there would be no insurmountable difficulty in admitting that 
the Roman communion generally is involved in schism: this 
would not affect in any way the position of our Church. The 
Catholic Church would be still preserved in our communion, and 
in that of the Greek Church, and elsewhere; so that we are not 
in any way obliged to defend the Roman communion from the 
imputation of schism; our position does not depend on establish- 
ing this point. 

We have said this, because we cannot well conceive a greater 
evil, than the prevalence of a persuasion, that the vindication 
of the real claims and position of the Irish and the English 
Church leads necessarily to the patronage and encouragement of 
Romanism. 
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Art. III.—Travels in North America; with Geological Observations 
on the United States, Canada, and Nova Scotia. By CuarLEs 
Lyett, &c¢., F.A.S. 2 vols. London: Murray, 1845. 


We have here, for once, a book on America which we trust 
may circulate throughout the Union, without causing the slightest 
insurrection of the national bristle. ‘‘ There is no offence in it :” 
unless, indeed, there should be found, here and there, among the 
race of Jonathan, a specimen so sensitively organised, as to be 
disturbed by Mr. Lyell’s failing to proclaim, that even the very 
stratification of American earth is incomparably more perfect than 
that of any other region of this terraqueous globe. Every thing 
above the surface there, without exception, we well know, sur- 
passes all that has ever been seen, or heard, or read of, in the 
history of man. And who can doubt that, if the ‘‘ bowels of the 
land” were but impartially explored, all its subterranean arrange- 
ments would turn out to be equally matchless and transcendent ? 
The malcontent, however, we hope, will benevolently recollect 
that, after all, geology is as yet but in its infancy. In the course 
of time, as the science advances, the most ample justice will, no 
question, be done to the superior excellence of the minerals and 
fossils of the transatlantic world ! 

But there is another cause for satisfaction at the appearance 
of this little work. We find that Mr. Lyell’s expedition was 
undertaken chiefly with scientific views. His main object evi- 
dently was to examine the geological structure of the western 
continent, and to augment, with the result of his observations, the 
scientific riches of his native country. Now this is as it should 
be. The science of geology is, at this time, fairly launched ; and it 
will hold on its course, in spite of protest or remonstrance on the 
part of certain timorous theologians; those, namely, who are in 
sore dismay lest the ark of the Mosaic cosmogony should be 
rudely shaken by the hand of modern curiosity. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is infinitely important that the process of discovery 
should be conducted by men who, like Mr. Lyell, are passionately 
devoted to the work, and at the same time are patient of the 
toil exacted by the austere genius of the inductive philosophy. 
Through the exertions of such men, geology is now occupied, 
and will be occupied for many a generation to come, in-collecting, 
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and recording, and classifying, its phenomena. And so long as 
this noble task shall remain in the hands of hard-working, sober- 
minded, well-disciplined, enthusiasts, so long may the Christian 
world continue free from all apprehension lest the book of nature 
should eventually be found at variance with the book of Revela- 
tion. And for these reasons it is that we augur well for the 
cause of truth, when we see inquirers like the “author of these. 
volumes going forth upon a pilgrimage in pursuit of facts, and 
prepared to undergo the severest labours of registry and tabula- 
tion. The spectacle i is one which affords us some security against 
the mischief and confusion incident to a spirit of rash and “hasty 
generalization. It is fatal to all hope of a revival of the ancient 
tyranny of hypothesis. Not that Mr. Lyell is altogether free 
from the influence of any jiwed idea. His favourite notion is mani- 
festly this :—that, as the Supreme Demiurgus has infinite space 
to work in, so also has he infinite time. “The depths of space, 
throughout which the miracles of the physical creation are dis- 
persed, are so stupendous, that, although calculation may exhibit 
them to the eye in the symbols of infallible arithmetic, no effort 
of thought can bring them within the compass and capacity of 
any human conception. And even so, the march of creative 
energy may be traced backward into the unfathomable abyss of 
time, till understanding and imagination are utterly bewildered 
and lost “in the greatness of their way.” But although this 
notion evidently pervades the whole region of his speculations, it 
does not, that we can perceive, tyrannize over his mind. With 
him, it serves all the legitimate purposes of an hypothesis. It 
animates him to an encounter with the heaviest drudgery of 
investigation: it does not absolve him from a minute attention to 
phenomena: it does not tempt him to say, as was once said by 
some one who was in a state of idolatry to his own opinion, “ If 
the facts be against me, I cannot help that: so much the worse 
for the facts. ” On the contrary, it only prompts him to inde- 
fatigable industry in the collection of all attainable evidence. He 
himself warns us to ‘‘ remember how small a portion of the earth’s 
crust is accessible to human observation; three-fourths of the 
globe being submerged beneath the ocean, and a fraction only of 
the remainder being, as yet, investigated by geologists.” —vol. 1. 
p- 127. And this same cautious and laborious spirit, we trust, 
will never cease to actuate and to direct the magnificent literature 
which geology is now, and long has been, gathering round itself. 
Of the mischiefs arising from an ignorant meddling with this 
branch of knowledge—especially while in its state of growth— 
the world has recently had before it one most portentous in- 
stance. Many of our readers will immediately understand that 
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we allude to a late publication, which under the solemn title 
of ‘‘ Vestiges of the Creation” has done what could be done by 
such a puny effort, to consign the Creator to a dishonourable 
banishment from his own universe. They who have seen the 
work, (and its circulation has, unhappily, been considerable,) 
will recollect that the author, in an evil hour, has had the hardi- 
hood to call in the science of geology to the aid and support of 
one of the most monstrous—we might add, one of the most 
disgusting—theories, which ever insulted the dignity of man, or 
outraged the sacredness of revelation. According to this hypo- 
thesis, all organic life commences in a monad: and the monad, 
in the course of ages, and under the influence of appropriate 
conditions, developes itself successively, through all the interme- 
diate forms of life, till it reaches the highest type of organized 
existence. The Mosaic account of the origin of the human race 
is, therefore, a mere legend. The Creator had no need to trouble 
himself with the formation of an Adam or an Eve. The only 
real Adam and Eve were but specimens of the latest and most 
perfect development of the monad. The monad, in due lapse of 
time, had expanded itself into the ape : and under some peculiarly 
happy combination of circumstances, the ape became the pro- 
genitor of the male and female Homo. It is true, that since the 
promotion of the ape into the man, the man has made no further 
advances on the scale of physical and organic perfection. But 
who can tell what may happen? for some 6000 years, the 
Homo has been undisputed lord of the terrestrial creation. But 
still, who knows but that, by virtue of certain genial and felicitous 
influences of temperature and diet, a race may spring up, which 
shall be to the man, what the man now is when compared with 
the baboon, or the chimpanzee? In the mean time, what re- 
mains for us, but to glorify ourselves in our illustrious genealogy ; 
and to contemplate the monkey department in all zoological col- 
lections, with feelings of profound and almost filial veneration ? 
Now this is the hypothesis which has rashly appealed to geo- 
logy as its voucher. We are told that the organic remains 
which are found embedded and fossilized in the bowels of the 
earth, exhibit an order of physical development, which corre- 
sponds precisely with the alleged progress of the simple germ or 
monad, through all successive stages, up to the most perfect and 
complicated structures. By this time, the public are pretty well 
acquainted with the utter and ignominious failure of this attempt. 
It has recently been shown *, beyond all further controversy, that 


1 We here allude to the masterly essay on this subject, which has lately appeared in 
the Edinburgh Review, and which common report ascribes to one of the most accom- 
plished and indefatigable geologists of our day. 
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the science of paleontology refuses to countenance the audacious 
theory in question; and, in many particulars, gives the direct lie 
to it. This it is for shallow sciolists, or solitary dreamers, to 
rush in, where none but the hardy and laborious pioneers of science 
ought to tread. If the author had prosecuted his researches, like 
Mr. Lyell and his brethren, in the arduous and rugged school of 
induction, this odious manifesto of Pantheism would, in all pro- 
bability, have never seen the light. It is to be hoped that the 
visionary adventurer will never again hazard an illustration drawn 
from any region of human knowledge which he has not himself 
thoroughly explored. Let him go forth from his seclusion, and 
examine with his own eyes, the records of bygone cycles of time, 
as engraven on the monumental relics which every hour is dis- 
closing to our view. Let him listen to the responses which nature 
gives to those, and to those only, who patiently and reverentially 
inquire of her. He may be quite assured that her oracles will 
never be found at variance with those of revealed truth. He 
may, indeed, find himself utterly unable to reconcile them with 
each other. But this is a task which may be very safely left to 
minds of a much higher order than his own. Wisdom was not 
born with him; and assuredly wisdom will not die with him. 
One thing, above all others, he should bear constantly in mind, 
—that, in England at least, the nineteenth century is an age by 
no means patient of mere reveries. It is a prosaic, utilitarian, 
unimaginative age. It may, indeed, have too much tendency to 
play the wanton, now and then, with the sordid genius of mate- 
rialism ; and this propensity may have tempted the author to 
promise himself a triumphant reception for abortive fancies, 
which degrade human nature without solving any one difficulty 
adhering to its condition. But let him not be deceived by a 
transient gust of popularity, blowing, as it does, from the regions 
of capricious curiosity, and busy idleness. There is at work in 
higher quarters, a spirit of stern and rigorous inquiry, which 
must, eventually, prove fatal to the pretensions of all rickety 
and misbegotten theories. There is no more mercy now for 
middling philosophers, than there ever was for middiing poets. 
The ‘* Investigator of Creation” has received one shrewd lesson 
to this effect; and we heartily hope that he will never need 
another. 

But to return to Mr. Lyell. His business being principally 
with subterranean matters, he was anxious to avoid all needless 
distraction from the hospitalities and recreations of the upper 
world. He did not go to America as a lion, or a diner-out. 
He accordingly solicited of his friends in England that their 
letters of introduction should be such as to secure for him, not 
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invitations to join in the festivities of the existing race, but 
facilities for exploring the habitations of the former tenants of 
the globe. It is not our purpose to lay before our readers the 
detail of his investigations. Of their value there can be no 
reason to doubt. But a recital of them would be somewhat 
dull; and perhaps not very intelligible to any, save those whose 
days and nights are dedicated to the study of our terrestrial 
crust ; and who, doubtless, will not suffer his labours to run to 
waste. We propose to confine our notice chiefly to certain 
of his observations, touching such matters as struck him most 
forcibly in his intercourse with the sons of living men. 

The first thing that solicits our attention is the praise bestowed 
by him on transatlantic gallantry and good breeding. He tells 
us that one of the first peculiarities which must strike a foreigner 
in the United States, is the deference paid universally to the 
sex; and this without regard to station. In the stage-coach, 
the steam-boat, the railway-car, a solitary unprotected female, it 
seems, is much safer from impertinent intrusion, or the nuisance 
of coarse and revolting language, than in any country which our 
traveller ever visited. ‘This he, in part, ascribes to the circum- 
stance that Americans, in spite of their habit of restless inter- 
rogation, seldom address any conversation to perfect strangers. 
Colloquially, they are not the aggressive parties ; though when 
once the dialogue is opened, a hail-storm of questions usually 
comes on thick and fast. But, be this as it may, this respectful 
attention is highly honourable to the good sense and kindly feel- 
ing of the people. Another very striking instance of the same 
considerate delicacy is adverted to by Mr. Lyell :—In the church, 
in the lecture-room, in all public places, no man retains his seat, 
so long as any females present remain unseated. On one occa- 
sion related to by Mr. L., this punctilio was carried to an extreme, 
which, at last, amounted to a virtual expulsion of the men from 
some popular place of worship, and left it solely to the occupation 
of the ladies. Now, brother Jonathan has often been represented 
to us as a being essentially and incorrigibly vulgar ; and, pos- 
sibly enough, his courtesy may not be precisely of that conven- 
tional and artificial type, which would show to advantage in the 
Kuropean world of marquesses and dukes. But we greatly doubt 
whether quite so much could be justly said, even of the world of 
dukes and marquesses, as Mr. Lyell has here said of the habitual 
and untutored chivalry of a whole people. He does not scruple 
to affirm that the contrast in this respect between the Ameri- 
cans and the French, is quite remarkable: doubtless, to the un- 
speakable horror and indignation of the most gallant people on 
the face of the earth! 
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As might be expected, the subject of public instruction in 
America has attracted much of Mr. Lyell’s attention. At the 
outset of his remarks on this subject, he contends for the bene- 
ficial effects of public lectures in improving the taste and intel- 
lectual condition of the people ; a result which he considers as 
eminently “ desirable in a State where the public mind is apt to 
be exclusively absorbed in politics and money-making; and in a 
country where the free competition of rival sects has a tendency 
to produce, not indifferentism, as some at home may be disposed 
to think, but too much excitement in religious matters.” And 
he mentions a noble instance of patriotism exhibited by Mr. John 
Lowell, an opulent citizen of Massachusets, who, in 1835, pro- 
bably under the influence of similar views, left half his noble for- 
tune for the foundation of a literary institute in his native city. 
(Vol. i. p. 109. 115.) Whether the thirst for knowledge is 
likely ever to abate, in any material degree, the passion for 
dollars, or the general propensity to watch over the constitution, 
may perhaps be reasonably doubted. Something however may 
possibly be effected by it, to correct, if not wholly to pacify, that 
morbid appetite for high religious emotion, which, in the absence 
of any one dominant sect, is found to prevail almost throughout 
the Union. It is, indeed, satisfactory to learn, that the wild 
license of opinion on religious subjects has not yet had the effect 
of wearing out the public mind and heart, by its incessant dis- 
tractions, and of driving men, women, and children, to seek for 
rest in the epicurean regions of indifference and apathy. But 
we must contend that the appropriate corrective of these irregular 
and tumultuous impulses, would be, not a vast system of Literary 
Theatres, but the influence of a National Church, reposing, in 
serene consciousness of strength, on the foundation of primitive 
antiquity. Whether the true episcopal communion in America 
will ever so strengthen and expand itself, as to command the 
respectful good offices, if not the positive alliance, of the State, 
time only can show. It is far from improbable, however, that, 
unless shaken to pieces by some revolutionary convulsion, she 
nay, some generations hence, have quietly established a claim 
to the allegiance of the people, which multitudes shall neither 
be able or willing to resist. And if so, she will offer to many 
a weary spirit, vexed and tempest-tossed by religious agitation, 
an asylum, such as the public lecture-room never can afford. 
Science and poetry and rhetoric, may satisfy the cravings of a 
famished understanding; but they never yet could speak comfort 
to a mind hungering and thirsting after righteousness and peace. 
And even if the diffusion of useful and. entertaining knowledge 
should ever be general enough to quiet the fever of religious 
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dissension, there may be reason to apprehend lest the opiate 
should produce a dreamy state of repose, and prepare the patient 
to turn ‘the sleepy eye of scorn” upon all forms and varieties of 
religious faith, without exception or discrimination. 

One striking indication of the state of religious feeling among 
Americans is adverted to by Mr. Lyell. A few years since, an 
American professor, after a short visit to London, was asked 
whether he was pleased with his reception. He replied that he 
had received many invitations to dinner, but no invitations to 
church! Nota soul had ever offered him a seat in the family 
pew. ‘This feeling of disappointment, it must be confessed, was 
more creditable to the traveller, than the occasion of it was to 
our scheme of hospitality in England. Mr. Lyell had no similar 
cause of complaint. Soon after his arrival in Philadelphia, he 
had pressing invitations to private pews in no less than six dif- 
ferent episcopal churches. He accepted them all, and availed 
himself of them on as many successive Sundays. He was struck 
with the handsome style of the buildings, and the attention to 
comfort with which they were fitted up. He also pronounces 
the preaching to have been good; not only at the Episcopalian, 
but also at the Presbyterian, Baptist, and Unitarian Churches. 
In short, what he saw and heard seems to have put him into 
great good humour with the voluntary principle; the main 
advantages of which, in his judgment, are two: first, that it 
preserves the ministers (and, we hope, their congregations also) 
from all danger of going to sleep; secondly, that it keeps the 
ministers out of mischief from entanglement in politics, which is 
more than, he seems to think, can be said of our English system 
of endowment and patronage. He is, however, by no means pre- 
pared to aver that there may not be a balance of evil in the 
voluntary system, sufficient to outweigh the gain alluded to. One 
vast item on the debtor side of the account, is the tendency of 
voluntaryism to provide entertainment for ears which are per- 
petually on the itch! It keeps alive the unhealthy and almost 
rabid craving for excitement. Mr. Lyell mentions an instance 
of this, which for the time frighted even the sober Episcopalians 
from their propriety. While he was at Philadelphia, the city 
was thrown into commotion by the arrival of a popular New 
England preacher, of what denomination we are not informed. 
The crowds attracted by this Boanerges were amazing. The 
ladies were so transported, that at length all the sittings in his 
church were monopolized by the fair sex; American gallantry, 
as already remarked, forbidding that a woman should remain 
standing, while the gentlemen are comfortably seated. The 
gentlemen, however, did not at all see why their gallantry should 
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place them under a total interdict. Immediate notice was ac- 
cordingly given, that there would be extra services for their 
exclusive convenience. The announcement of these special 
trains produced an epidemic of curiosity. Passengers from 
every quarter of the religious world rushed in to occupy the 
seats. The laudum immensa cupido seized upon the functiona- 
ries of all rival sects. Even the Episcopalians, in spite of their 
habitual sedateness, were unable to resist the spirit of contagious 
emulation. They did not, indeed, above half like the movement ; 
but nevertheless, they augmented the number of their services. 
So that, as Mr. Lyell was assured, it would not have been impos- 
sible for the same individual between the hours of seven o’clock 
in the morning and nine in the evening, to go seven times 
to church in one day! And now mark the result :— 


“Every day added new recruits to a host of ascetic devotees. 
Places of public amusement were nearly deserted. At last, even the 
innocent indulgence of social intercourse was not deemed blameless. 
The men, who had generally escaped the contagion, in the midst of 
their professional avocations, found a gloom cast over their domestic 
circle. The young ladies, in particular, having abundance of leisure, 
were filled with a lively sense of their own exceeding wickedness, and 
of the sins of their parents and guardians.” —vol. 1. p. 205, 206. 


All this, strange and startling as it may appear to us, is com- 
paratively but a moderate exhibition of that paroxysmal spirit 
of revivalism, which, from time to time, convulses whole districts, 
and which some have not scrupled to exalt into almost pente- 
costal sanctity. We would gladly hope, that, like other diluvial 
irruptions, it does not subside without leaving some fertilizing 
deposit upon the soil. 

It may possibly surprise our readers to learn that many of the 
most respectable quaker families in Philadelphia have recently 
joined the Episcopal Church : and we are sure that it will gratify 
them to be informed that the Episcopal Church is vigorously 
enlarging herself throughout the United States; “having qua- 
drupled its numbers in a period during which the population of 
the union has only doubled.” This rapid progress of the Anglican 
communion, in a republican country, appears so remarkable to 
Mr. Lyell, that he feels himself bound to offer some explanation 
of the phenomenon. He ascribes it partly to her possession of 
large endowments, especially in the state of New York, and to 
her consequent independence of voluntary contributions; and 
partly, to the immigration of respectable churchmen from the 
old country. Among secondary causes, these, for any thing we 
know to the contrary, may not be without their influence. We 
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humbly trust, however, that the true sources of the vitality of 
the Church lie much deeper than mere superficial appearances 
may seem to indicate. We can scarcely doubt that her interior 
life will continue to manifest itself with power, so long as her 
ministers and rulers shall remain, as they now are, faithful to 
their sacred trust. 

It is impossible to notice without admiration, the universal 
solicitude of our brethren in America for the education of the 
people. The munificence of the Bostonians in this cause is some- 
thing quite astonishing. They submit to pay annually, for public 
instruction in their city alone, the sum of 30,000/. sterling ; 
which is about equal to the parliamentary grant of 1841, for the 
whole of England! The sum raised by taxation in the same 
year, for the support of free schools in the state, exceeded 
100,0002. sterling. Every district containing fifty families is 
compelled by law to maintain one school; for the support of 
which the inhabitants are allowed to tax themselves. ‘The read- 
ing of the Bible is permitted in all the schools; but the use of 
books ‘calculated to favour the tenets of any particular sect of 
Christians” is prohibited by law. Parents and guardians are 
expected to instruct their own children, or to get them instructed, 
in what they believe to be religious truth; and for this purpose 
there are Sunday schools. Now,—if the principle of the States’ 
neutrality towards the various denominations be once conceded,— 
it cannot be denied that there is something very noble in all this. 
It makes one almost ashamed to look at home. ‘There is no 
other region in Anglo-Saxondom,” says Mr. Lyell, ‘‘ containing 
750,000 souls, where national education is carried so far.” This 
prodigious liberality 1s ascribed by him mainly to three causes: 
first, the absence of extreme poverty, the facility of emigration to 
the west, the check to improvident marriage from the high stand- 
ard of living, even among the lowest classes; a standard which 
education is constantly raising. Secondly, the thoughtful men of 
all parties have perpetually before their eyes the menacing appari- 
tion of universal suffrage; and they hold that nothing but an 
improvement of the moral and intellectual condition of the masses 
can possibly divest this portent of its terrors. But what would 
the masses say, if they were to hear Mr. Lyell’s meditation here- 
upon? ‘The fears entertained by the rich of the dangers of 
ignorance, he tells us, is the only good result which he could dis- 
cover, to counterbalance the enormous preponderance of evil, 
arising in the United States, from the present formidable ex- 
tension of the electoral franchise! These words, we suspect, 
would have a very treasonable sound in the ears of the Sovereign 


people of the west. They would, surely, bring up a dark and 
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withering frown on the countenance of that awful magistrate, 
whose name is Lynch! They are, however, the only dangerous 
words which we recollect to have met with in these volumes. But 
to proceed ; a third source of this flood of bounty he opines to 
be, the political and social equality of all religious sects; an 
equality which tends to remove the greatest stumbling-block in 
the way of National Instruction in Great Britain: and this last 
surmise brings us to the edge of a crater, full of somewhat explo- 
sive materials of discussion ; into which, at this present, we have 
no mind to enter. But we cannot quit the subject without 
noticing, which we do with much regret, the fears expressed by 
Mr. Lyell, that the religious toleration of the different sects in 
Massachusets is accompanied by little Christian charity. Fami- 
lies, he tells us, are often divided, and the best relations of private 
life disturbed, by the bitterness of sectarian dogmatism and jea- 
lousy. On one point, however, it seems that all sects are agreed, 
for one purpose all are prepared to enter into strenuous coalition ; 
they are united in their aversion for the ascendency of any one 
denomination, and they are ready, at any time, to combine their 
forces in opposition to it. 

In ch. ix. Mr. Lyell has recorded the impressions left upon his 
mind by the spectacle of slavery: a well-worn subject it is true, 
but one which must always retain its interest, even in the thou- 
sandth repetition. Like other travellers, he was struck with the 
cheerfulness and light-heartedness of the negroes. He found them 
as talkative as children: nay, he discovered that their vanity 
could find nutriment even in the circumstances of their degrada- 
tion. They appeared proud of their master’s wealth. The profits 
derived by him from their services, furnished them with a gratify- 
ing estimate of their own merit. At an inn in Virginia, a female 
slave asked him to guess for how many dollars a year she was let 
out by her master? A small sum being named in reply, she 
exultingly and, doubtless, with a superb toss of the head, gave 
him to understand, that he was very much below the mark ; for, 
the landlord paid fifty dollars, or ten guineas, a year for her hire. 
A good-humoured butler, at another inn, took care to inform him 
that his master got 30/. a-year for him. The coloured stewardess 
of a steamer was at great pains to put him in possession of her 
high desert, and to describe how it was that she got the name of 
Queen Victoria. But now for the other side of the picture! At 
Charleston, in South Carolina, a strong guard is kept constantly 
in arms. very citizen is obliged to serve in person, or to find a 
substitute. There are strict laws against importing books relat- 
ing to emancipation. There is even a prohibition against bringing 
back those slaves who have ever been taken by their masters into. 
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the free states. On the one side, therefore, we have on the part 
of the slaves, an exhibition of childlike simplicity and thoughtless 
enjoyment. On the other, an apparatus of precaution, which 
shows that their masters are living like men who believe them- 
selves surrounded by a sleepless and perpetual conspiraey ! 


“‘T have often asked myself,” says Mr. Lyell, ‘‘ when in the midst of 
a large plantation, what steps I would take if I had inherited such a 
property from British ancestors. I thought, first, of immediately eman- 
cipating all the slaves, but I was reminded that the law humanely pro- 
vides, in that case, that I should still support them ; so that I might ruin 
myself and family, and it would still be a question whether those whom 
I had released from bondage would be happier, or would be prepared for 
freedom. I then proposed to begin with education as a preliminary 
step. Here I was met with the objection that, since the abolition move- 
ment and the fanatical exertions of missionaries, severe statutes had 
been enacted, making it penal to teach slaves to read and write. I must 
first, therefore, endeavour to persuade my fellow slave-holders to repeal 
these laws against improving the moral and intellectual condition of the 
slaves. | remarked that, in order to overcome the apathy and reluctance 
of the planters, the same kind of agitation, the same ‘pressure from 
without,’ might be indispensable, which had brought about our West 
Indian emancipation. To this my American friends replied, that the 
small number of our slaves, so insignificant in comparison to their two 
and a half millions, had made an indemnity to the owner possible; also 
that the free negroes, in small islands, could always be held in subjec- 
tion by the British fleets; and, lastly, that England had a right to inter- 
fere and legislate for her own colonies, whereas the northern states of 
the Union, and foreigners, had no constitutional right to intermeddle 
with the domestic concerns of the slave states. Such intervention, by 
exciting the fears and indignation of the planters, had retarded, and 
must always be expected to retard, the progress of the cause. They 
also reminded me how long and obstinate a struggle the West Indian 
proprietors had made against the emancipationists in the British House 
of Commons; and they hinted, that if the different islands had been 
directly represented in the Lower House, and there had been Dukes 
of Jamaica, Marquises of Antigua, and Earls of Barbadoes, in the Upper 
House, as the slave states are represented in Congress, the measure 
would never have been carried to this day.”—vol. i. pp. 186, 187. 


It is not very surprising, that with these perplexing considera- 
tions before him, our traveller should have felt his spirit moved 
within him against that exceedingly mischievous class, usually 
known by the title of ‘“‘ well-meaning persons ;” for, to this class, 
undoubtedly, belong many of those individuals who have “ vented 
clamour from their throat,” in behalf of the anti-slavery agitation. 
Persons of this description never will understand, that, in the 
moral as well as in the material world, the power of a resisting 
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medium often increases in a much higher ratio than the assailing 
impulse. Of this truth a signal instance is furnished by the his- 
tory of the movement in question. Before the year 1830, many 
of the planters themselves had begun to suspect that slavery was 
a great moral and political evil. ‘The cause of emancipation was 
evidently gaining ground. LExpectations were actually enter- 
tained, that Kentucky, Virginia, and Maryland, would follow the 
example of the states north of the Potomac, and would, before 
long, fix on some future day for the manumission of their slaves. 
But, just at that critical period it was, that the ‘“ well-meaning” 
people were seized with a fever of activity; and the abolition 
movement became headlong and impetuous. From that moment, 
a strong reaction was perceived. ‘The southern states took the 
alarm. The panic became general. With the usual precipita- 
tion of terror, laws were enacted against the education of the 
negroes; and their condition in all other respects became 
decidedly worse than it was before. And, what is most of all to 
be deplored, the habit of defending their position against this 
intemperate and ill-timed aggression, converted not a few of the 
planters to a passionate belief in their own delusions. Not con- 
tent with deprecating all hasty and revolutionary change, they 
came at last to maintain that slavery, far from being merely a 
necessary ¢vi/, was one of the wisest and most beneficent insti- 
tutions under heaven. And, if any thought otherwise, they 
found it prudent to keep their opinions to themselves. And thus 
it was that the “ well-meaning” gentry ruined their own cause ; 
or, at least, retarded its triumph for an indefinite period of 
time. 

Mr. Lyell—being very busy with the Oriskany limestone, and 
the Cashaqua shale, and the Shawangunk conglomerate, &c. &e. 
&c.—had but little leisure or temptation to try the patience of 
the planters by interrogatories on this irritating subject ; and, 
probably, for that very reason, they were all the more free and 
unreserved in their communications. Their apologies seem by 
no means to have reconciled him to slavery as an institution ; 
but, combined with all he saw, they left him pretty well satisfied 
of the frightful dangers of sudden abolition. He perceived no 
reason to doubt that the moral and intellectual capacities of the 
negroes were equal to those of Europeans. But their faculties 
had been uncultivated. The negro mind and character was in a 
state of childhood. Time is a condition indispensable to their 
improvement; and for this condition the abolitionists would 
make no allowance. And if their impetuosity had been suc- 
cessful, it is probable that, after a long period of havoc and con- 
vulsion, the fate of the negroes might, eventually, have been 
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almost, as deplorable as that of the aboriginal Indians. Even as 
it is, their prospects appeared to him to be very gloomy. He 
anticipates that, sooner or later, the coloured race must give way 
to swarms of colonists and white labourers from New England ; 
in which case “it will require all the watchful care of the philan- 
thropist, whether in the north or south, to prevent them from 
‘being thrown out of employment, and reduced to destitution.” — 
(Vol. i. p. 194.) In the mean time, the fierce antagonism which 
the slavery question has engendered between the northern and 
the southern states, is itself a great national calamity. We 
happen to know that, in the judgment of several intelligent 
Americans, if these elements of discord should continue to rage, 
they must inevitably end in the disruption of the Union. 

In the thirteenth chapter Mr. Lyell furnishes us with an 
animating account of American munificence and public spirit, as 
displayed in the public establishments for charitable or literary 
purposes. It appears from a list, which he has seen, of bequests 
and donations made for objects of this honourable description 
during the last thirty years in the state of Massachusets alone, 
that they amounted to no less a sum than six millions of dollars, 
or more than a million sterling. There are popular libraries in 
almost every village. The growing appetite for good standard 
books is further attested by the sale of very large editions of such 
works as Herschel’s Natural Philosophy, Washington Irving’s 
Columbus, and Plutarch’s Lives. Of each of these from five-and- 
twenty to ‘thirty thousand copies have been sold. It is still more 
remarkable, that no less than sixteen thousand copies have been 
purchased of Johne’s Translation of Froissart’s Chronicles, illus- 
trated by wood engravings; and twelve thousand of Liebig’s 
Animal Chemistry. It is true that these editions were very 
cheap, being relieved of the load of author’s or publisher’s 
copyright. But this consideration alone does not sufficiently 
account for the phenomenon, seeing that about four thousand 
copies of Prescot’s Mexico were sold in one year in the United 
States, at the price of six dollars, or six-and-twenty shillings. 
All these indications point to a rapid progress in the best arts of 
civilized life. And why should we doubt that, in due time, a rich 
and vigorous national literature will spring up from this vast 
breadth of mental cultivation? Mr. L. informs us, that 


“The universities of the United States are annually increasing in 
number, and their discipline in New England (to which my inquiries 
on this head were chiefly confined) is very strict; a full staff of pro- 
fessors, with their assistants or tutors, superintending at once the moral 
conduct and intellectual culture of the students. In each university, 
there is a divinity school, appropriated to some particular religious 
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denomination, which is Presbyterian or Independent at Newhaven, in 
Connecticut, where there are about six hundred students; and Unita- 
rian at Harvard College, near Boston, where there are about four hun- 
dred. But youths belonging to various sects resort indifferently to 
Newhaven, Harvard, and other colleges, to pursue their ordinary 
academical studies. After obtaining their first degree, they enter, if 
intended for the ministry, some theological faculty established in the 
same or in another university, or constituting a separate institution for 
the professional training of future divines. The Episcopalians have a 
flourishing college of this kind in the state of New York. The Inde- 
pendents, or Congregationalists, have one at Andover in Massachusets, 
where a distinguished professor of biblical learning has been known to 
draw Episcopalians and students of other sects to his lectures, no per- 
sons being excluded, by subscription to articles of religion, from enter- 
ing and studying in any college.”—vol. 1. pp. 264, 265. 


Protesting, very respectfully, against the inference that we 
entirely concur with Mr. Lyell in his admiration of this beautiful 
system of religious liberality, we proceed :— 


“In Harvard College, Cambridge, near Boston, the best endowed 
university in the United States, there are thirty-two professors, each 
assisted by one or more tutors. Many of them are well known in the 
literary world as authors. Five only of the thirty-two were educated 
for the pulpit, three of whom are professors of divinity, one of ethics, 
and one of history. All the students are required to attend divine ser- 
vice in the churches to which they severally belong, but the divinity- 
school for professional education is Unitarian. The pupils are exa- 
mined in the New Testament, also in Paley’s ‘ Evidences,’ and Butler’s 
‘Analogy.’ The proportion of professors to. students (about 400 in 
number) is far greater than that of college tutors in the English univer- 
sities. The tutors of Harvard College may be compared, in some 
degree, to our private tutors, except that they are more under the 
direction of the professors, being selected by them from among the 
graduates, as the best scholars, and each is specially devoted to some 
one department of learning. These tutors, from whose number the pro- 
fessors are very commonly chosen, usually teach the freshmen, or first- 
year students, or prepare pupils for the professors’ lectures. Care is 
also bestowed on the classification of the young men, according to their 
acquirements, talents, and tastes. To accomplish this object, the stu- 
dent, on entering, may offer to undergo an examination, and if he suc- 
ceeds, he may pass at once into the second, third, or fourth year’s class, 
the intermediate steps being dispensed with; he may also choose certain 
subjects of study, which are regarded as equivalents, or are exchange- 
able with others. Thus, in the four years of the regular academical 
course, a competent knowledge of Latin, Greek, and of various branches 
of mathematics, is exacted from all; but in regard to other subjects, 
such as moral philosophy, modern languages, chemistry, mineralogy, 
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and geology, some of them may be substituted for others, at the option 
of the pupil. There are public examinations at the end of every term 
for awarding honours or ascertaining the proficiency of students; who 
if they have been negligent, are put back into a previous year’s class, 
the period of taking their degree being in that case deferred. Honours 
are obtainable for almost every subject taught by any professor; but 
emulation is not relied upon as the chief inducement for study. After 
passing an examination for the fourth year’s class, the student can 
obtain the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and may enter the divinity, 
medical, or law schools.’’—vol. i. pp. 268—270. 


The enquiries which produced the above statement respecting 
the American universities, were met with a corresponding 
curiosity on the part of his informants; who were all intensely 
anxious to learn the present condition of the two sister univer- 
sities of the old country. Why was it, they asked, that the 
studies of geology, chemistry, modern history, &e. had, of late, 
so lamentably declined in Oxford and Cambridge? Surely it 
must be the evil genius of Zractarianism that had done all the 
mischief! Its bad influences were beginning to be felt even in 
America. How intense then must be its destructive power in 
the land of its birth! Mr. Lyell was at some pains to persuade 
them, that they had reversed the position of cause and effect ; 
and that Tractarianism had rushed into the space which had been 
left vacant by the abandonment of the ancient system of instruc- 
tion. All this appeared so strange to his hearers, that he found 
great difficulty in making his explanations intelligible. And 
accordingly, for the better instruction of enquirers on either side 
of the Atlantic, he has felt himself impelled to put forth to the 
world a comparison between the former and the present system 
of our academical machinery. His information, as he himself 
tells us, is chiefly derived from the statements of Sir W. Hamil- 
ton. In fact, his exposition is, for the most part, an abstract of 
two papers, which were understood to have been written by that 
gentleman, and which appeared in the Edinburgh Review for 
June and December 1831. 

Those two papers we now have before us. The spirit which 
pervades them is sufficiently indicated by the fact, that they im- 
pute the most base and mercenary motives to the collegiate 
authorities of former days; and (angels and ministers of grace 
defend us!) represent our universities as nurseries and schools 
of perjury; under whose training, England has become the 
country of HKurope proverbial for the disregard of oaths! But 
we pass over his virulent invectives, and proceed to a brief exhi- 
bition of his gravamina. He affirms, then, that the university of 
Oxford—(for it is chiefly of Oxford that he speaks)—is, in effect, 
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an university no longer; that it has lost its primitive character, 
and has undergone a metamorphosis, scarcely less surprising than 
those which we sometimes see exhibited in a series of dissolving 
views. Of the nature of this transmutation some notion may be 
formed from the statement, that Oxford was, originally, a uni- 
versity in full exercise, without a single collegiate foundation ; 
that in the 14th century the colleges were three, the halls, or 
licensed boarding-houses for the students, three hundred, all of 
them under university control; that in the 18th century, the 
halls had almost disappeared; and that now, the whole aca- 
demic institution presents the appearance of a congeries of in- 
dependent collegiate corporations ; moulded, however, by some 
occult and mysterious process, into one grand corporation, known 
by the title of the university. The gradual revolution which has 
been effected in the apparatus of instruction, he contends, is 
equally astonishing. Originally, the business of instruction was 
conducted by the full graduates, who, for that reason, were called 
regents, or masters of the schools ; and who were, virtually, profes- 
sors in the several faculties. That this system should be found per- 
manently adequate to its purposes, was scarcely to be expected ; 
seeing that the commencing regents, or professors, of those days, 
were young men of nineteen or twenty; that being the age at 
which the master’s degree was, then, usually conferred. That it 
did not actually work in a very satisfactory manner, may be con- 
cluded from the circumstance, that, in the course of time, the 
office of teaching passed into the hands of salaried professors, 
nominated by the wnversity. All this while, whatever was done 
by halls and colleges, in the way of teaching, was purely sub- 
sidiary to the academic course, and preparatory for attendance on 
the public lecturer. At this day, scarcely a vestige remains of 
the original organization. The university, now, gives no direct 
instruction whatever. All is transferred to the colleges; and, 
by them is consigned to tutors of their own appointment ; 
for the most part, to members of their own foundation. Thus it 
is in the faculty of arts. As for the other three faculties, those 
of Theology, Medicine, and Law,—they are left without any 
thing worthy to be called a systematic and regular course of 
preparation; so that the degrees conferred in them are often 
little better than certificates of standing in the university. They 
ascertain next to nothing respecting the competence of the indi- 
viduals in the sciences which they respectively profess. 

The above is a brief and hasty outline of the case, as presented 
to us by Sir W. Hamilton. Our limits forbid us to follow him 
through the long transitional process by which the change has 
been brought about. We must, also, abstain from any discussion 
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of the question, whether the substitution of the Collegiate for the 
Academic system would stand the test of legal investigation. 
Neither are we, at this moment, prepared to institute a formal 
comparison between the merits of the ancient professorial appa- 
ratus and the modern tutorial scheme. Our more immediate 
object, in noticing the complaints of the accuser, has been, re- 
spectfully to suggest to the universities whether it is not due to 
themselves to enter upon a deliberate survey of their own posi- 
tion; a position which has been attained by a wide departure,— 
though perhaps an inevitable departure,—from the form and 
spirit of the Primitive Institution. The signs of the times are 
such as seem to indicate pretty clearly the approach of a crisis, 
which may put the universities formally on their defence. In 
the first place, we have Sir William Hamilton, calling loudly for 
a Royal visitation, in 1831 ; and now we have Mr. Lyell, calling 
as loudly for a Royal commission, in 1845. And it really may be 
worth while for our readers to listen to the glowing and highly 
figurative rhetoric with which he illustrates the blessings to be 
expected from such a proceeding :— 


‘‘ The commissioners would have to recommend the renovation of 
what has fallen into disuse; the improvement of old, rather than the 
introduction of new and experimental systems. They would have to 
give force to existing academical statutes, now inoperative, rather than 
to enact new laws. They might undertake university reform in the 
temper recommended by Dr. Whewell’; bringing to the task a spirit, 
not of hatred, but of reverence for the past; not of contempt, but of 
gratitude, towards our predecessors. No new fountains of knowledge 
are to be sought for in the depths of the earth. They are already at 
the surface, ready, on the removal of impediments, to overflow and fer- 
tilize the soil. When Lord Hastings conquered Delhi, in 1817, he 
found an extensive wilderness near that city—sterile, and parched up 
by the sun’s heat—which had once been cultivated and populous; for 
in ancient times it had been irrigated by canals, which brought the 
waters of the Jumna from a distance of 250 miles. ‘The empire which 
had left these monuments of its ancient grandeur had long passed 
away; and, having fallen to pieces, had formed.a multitude of smaller 
kingdoms, each governed by feebler rulers. In a few years, by the 
aid of several thousand labourers, directed by skilful engineers, these 
ancient watercourses were repaired. They had been dry for two cen- 
turies and a half; and, on the day appointed for the copious streams 
to flow once more through the streets of the ancient metropolis, the 
Hindoo priests went forth in solemn procession; while troops of vir- 
gins threw garlands of flowers into the waters as they advanced. It 
was a day of national jubilee and thanksgiving, for the hand of a foreign 
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power had restored to them the works of their forefathers.”—vol. i. 
pp. 312, 318. 


Such are the splendid vaticinations of Mr. Lyell. His parable 
is of easy interpretation. The ancient empire and its canals, 
are the primitive university and its schools. The multitude of 
smaller kingdoms, are the colleges; the feebler rulers, the college 
authorities and tutors; the skilful engineers, are the royal com- 
missioners ; and the copious streams, are the floods of knowledge 
with which the restoration of the old system is to enrich the land. 

So much for Mr. Lyell; whose opinions will, doubtless, be 
widely circulated throughout the literary and scientific world. 
And now, lastly, we have Mr. W. Dugald Christie, M.P., quite 
as deeply enamoured of reform as Mr. Lyell or Sir W. Hamilton. 
On the 10th of April last, that gentleman moved the House of 
Commons for a royal commission of inquiry into the state of 
education in our universities; and it is next to certain that he 
is fully prepared to entertain that honourable assembly with a 
series of sessional motions to the same effect. 

Now, for ourselves, we certainly deprecate a Royal commis- 
sion, or any other commission; seeing that there can be no 
sort of security that it would be conducted in the generous, 
grateful, and reverential spirit recommended by Dr. Whewell. 
We greatly prefer that the universities themselves should ex- 
plore their own resources, with a view to ascertain whether 
it might not be possible to give them a wider and more ef- 
fective application to the exigencies of the present age. Some 
noble improvements have been adopted by them within the 
last half century; and it now remains to be considered whether 
something more might not be effected, towards bringing out the 
university in its original character of a mighty national instru- 
ment of education. Sir W. Hamilton himself allows that Oxford, 
though now imperfect, is the most perfectible of academic insti- 
tutions ; and that the means which it possesses, if properly di- 
rected, would render it the most efficient university in existence, 
He professes no hostility to the colleges as such; but he con- 
tends that a collegiate and tutorial system, in due subordination 
to a professorial one, affords the condition of a perfect university. 
And if this should be true of Oxford, we may presume that it 
would be equally true of Cambridge also. The question, then, is 
this: Would it not be wise in the universities to take these 
propositions into their serious and dispassionate consideration ; 
and, either to show that the views of the writer are erroneous 
and impracticable; or else, to turn his suggestions to some good 
account. We are all the more anxious for their adoption of this 
course, because, if it should be declined, there is much reason to 
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apprehend that the “ foreign power” may step in, to open the 
ancient ‘‘ watercourses,’ and ‘to restore the works of our fore- 
fathers.” And, in that case, there is no foreseeing what wild work 
might be made by that rough and arbitrary engineer, when once 
his hand was in! 

Let the reform, however, come from within or from without, it is 
certain that the restoration ofthe ancient system would be encum- 
bered with manifold and formidable difficulties. And, foremost 
among those difficulties, may be numbered the period of life at which 
young men of the present day commence their academic residence. 
In former times, as Sir W. Hamilton observes, it was custom- 
ary to enter the university at a very early age; and the student 
of those times, when he obtained the rank of master, was fre- 
quently not older than the student of the present times when he 
matriculates. By nineteen, or twenty, therefore, the academic 
course was completed. The modern practice is to consign the 
training of the boy, not to the universities, but to public schools, 
or private seminaries ; so that, now, it is not till between eighteen 
or nineteen that the academic course commences. Let us then 
suppose the ancient practice to be revived, so far as relates to 
length of residence ; and that the seven years, which must elapse 
between matriculation and the master’s degree, were to be passed 
in close attendance on the public lectures. The consequence 
would be, that no young man destined for a learned profession 
_could start upon the career of life till the age of six or seven- 
and-twenty ; and that his family would be loaded with the cost 
of a seven years’ residence at Oxford or Cambridge, in addition 
to the expense of his previous education at school! Now this is 
an inconvenience which could never be endured. At present it is 
partially avoided,—perhaps in a somewhat irregular and question- 
able manner,—by dispensing with residence subsequently to the 
first degree, and by granting the second degree to all who are of 
seven years’ standing: by which expedient, the necessary residence 
is reduced to something more than three years, and the expense 
lowered in the same proportion: though, even as it is, the burden 
often falls with a crushing weight upon the parents. But how 
would the reformer deal with the difficulty in question? Imagine 
him to have succeeded in effecting the restoration of the pro- 
fessorial schools ; at what age would he fix the commencement 
of attendance on those schools; and what length of attendance 
would he require for the full degree, that of master of arts? 
Would he dream of breaking up all the scholastic establishments 
in the land, and of driving the boys, once more, by thousands, to 
the universities, to learn the rudiments of the various faculties 
from academic regents or professors? And if not, how would he 
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apportion the work of preparation for the world, between the 
schoolmaster and the university lecturer? These are grave and 
difficult questions: and, unless fully prepared to grapple with 
them, no man, or set of men, ought to venture on the task of re- 
modelling our universities. 

We cannot, however, dismiss this interesting subject without 
confessing that there is one evil attending the collegiate system, 
as it Is now administered, of which the public have, we think, an 
undoubted right to complain ; and that is, the extreme difficulty 
of gaining admission to the university. This remark, it is true, 
is chiefly applicable to Oxford ; for, there, the number of students 
admitted is rigorously limited by the accommodation which the 
colleges can afford within their own walls. Halls, or boarding- 
houses, are now no longer licensed for their reception; and 
the consequence is, that admission must be sought for as a 
signal favour, and must be bespoken several years previously to 
the period of matriculation. At Cambridge, this evil is some- 
what mitigated. But how! Numbers of freshmen are there 
allowed to reside without the college walls; not, however, in 
halls, or in licensed boarding-houses, as in ancient times; but, 
in lodgings, dispersed through every quarter of the town, and 
consequently, under very imperfect control, either from the col- 
leges, or from the university. If, then, a period of reform ever 
should come, the question must arise, whether it will not be 
requisite,—either by the revival of halls, or by more ample pro- 
vision for indigent scholars, or by other wise and _ beneficent 
arrangements,—to invest the universities with a character of 
much more comprehensive usefulness ! 

But let us now return, for a while, with Mr. Lyell, to America. 
He tells us that he generally abstained from retailing the gossip 
of the lawyers, merchants, farmers, and labourers, when con- 
versing freely and unreservedly together ; reflecting, very wisely, 
how small would be the value of opinions derived by an American 
from a similar source, or from talk overheard on an English rail- 
way or steam-boat. By adhering, however, to this virtuous reso- 
lution, he has considerably abridged his own powers of entertain- 
ment; doubtless‘much to the disappointment of that class of 
readers who have a keen relish for merriment, and who never 
open a book of travels in America, without hopes of a hearty 
chuckle at the expense of brother Jonathan. Nevertheless, his 
volumes contain much that is truly interesting and valuable, 
though little that is eminently amusing. ‘The following may be 
taken as an instance :— 


“On another occasion, the respective merits of Mr. Van Buren, 
Mr. Clay, and others were canvassed, and an animated discussion took 
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place on their relative claims to fill the presidential chair at the next 
general election. J expressed surprise that, as there were still three 
years to run of Mr. Tyler’s official career, they should be mooting this 
question already. ‘The whole country had been so recently convulsed 
by the severe contest between Harrison and Van Buren, in which 
parties had been so nearly balanced, that it was surely inexpedient 
that the minds of the people should be again excited and unsettled. I 
enlarged on the superior advantages of an hereditary monarchy, as pre- 
venting the recurrence of such dangerous agitation, and was prepared 
for a retaliatory attack upon the kingly office, and a eulogy on the 
superiority of the American constitution. But Americans at home, 
however loyal and patriotic, and as little disposed to change their form 
of government for a monarchy as we are to turn republicans, are, never- 
theless, by no means optimists. When they travel in England, they 
acquire a habit of standing on the defensive, from hearing John Bull 
object to every thing in which their laws and institutions may happen 
to differ from his own. But in the United States, I frequently heard 
politicians deplore the progress of democracy, argue that the president 
ought to be elected for six years instead of four, that he should not be 
re-eligible, that there should be no veto, and contend for other organic 
changes. In reply to my sally, one of the party, who had previously 
expressed his fears that General Harrison’s death would lead to the 
democratic party regaining their ascendency, remarked, ‘The most 
disastrous periods, sir, in your history, were the wars of a disputed 
succession. We are always engaged in a civil war of this kind.’ By 
way of consolation, I reminded him that, at all events, there had been 
‘less bloodshed in their battles for the chief magistracy than in our con- 
tests for the rightful heir to a throne. He replied, ‘ Yes, there has been 
less destruction of the body, but not of the soul. A president who has 
60,000 places in his gift, holds in his hands far greater means of bribery 
and corruption than did your Harry the Eighth, even after he had 
seized upon the property of the monasteries.’ ”—pp. 81—83. 


We do not recollect to have ever met with any treatise or dis- 
quisition on government, which conveys so fearful an impression 
of the ascendency of the Demos, as the few words in which its 
evils are above described: an incessant conflict for a disputed 
succession ; a chronic state of civil war! a war less sanguinary, 
perhaps, than those which decide the quarrels of King or Keyser, 
but which acts with a ceaseless corrosion on the public peace, and 
with a secret but destructive influence on national integrity and 
honour. 

In the course of his excursion, Mr. Lyell did not fail to visit 
the transatlantic possessions of Great Britain. The following 
extract will be found to contain some very interesting materials 
illustrative of the character and prospects of that somewhat 
motley dependency :— 
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** On approaching Montreal we seemed to be entering a French pro- 
vince. The language and costume of the peasants and of the old 
beggars, the priests with their breviaries, the large crosses on the public 
roads, with the symbols of the crucifixion, the architecture of the 
houses, with their steep roofs, large casement windows, and lastly, the 
great Catholic cathedral rising in state, with its two lofty towers, carried 
back our thoughts to Normandy and Brittany, where we spent the cor- 
responding season of last year. The French spoken in those provinces 
of the mother country is often far less correct, and less easy to follow 
than that of the Canadians, whose manners are very prepossessing, 
much softer and more polite than those of their Anglo-Saxon fellow- 
countrymen, however superior the latter may be in energy and capa- 
bility of advancement. 

‘“T was informed by a physician at Montreal that the English 
language has made great progress there within his recollection; and all 
agree that it would soon become still more general if the seat of govern- 
ment were transferred to that city,—a measure since realised, but which 
was then only beginning to be discussed (1842), and was exciting no 
small effervescence of party feeling. | was assured by many that it was 
the only step towards anglicising Lower Canada that would be popular 
with the French party. The country round Kingston must always be 
comparatively barren, as much of the soil consists of granite and 
granitic detritus ; and it could never become a large metropolis, such as 
Toronto might be made, or such as Montreal is even now. 

** Quebec, with its citadel and fortifications crowning the precipitous 
heights which overhang the St. Lawrence, and where the deep and 
broad river is enlivened with a variety of shipping, struck us as the 
most picturesque city we had seen since we landed in America. We 
were glad to meet with some old friends among the officers of the 
garrison, who accompanied us to the Falls of Montmorency, and other 
places in the neighbourhood. Their task in maintaining strict discipline 
in their corps, in preventing the desertion of soldiers, and keeping the 
peace along the frontier, has been more irksome than in quelling the 
rebellion. Those soldiers who have deserted to the states are said 
rarely to make good and thriving settlers; for they have been turned 
into such mere machines, into such creatures of routine, so exclusively 
trained for excellence in one art, that they want resources, and are 
singularly deficient in a virtue termed by the Americans ‘ shiftiness,’ or 
the power of turning one’s hand to any thing and every thing, for which 
the well-educated New England colonizer is celebrated. 

“On our way back from Quebec to Montreal, I stopped at Three 
Rivers to make a geological excursion to the Falls of Maskinongé, 
about ten miles northward of the St. Lawrence. In the woods near 
the beautiful waterfall, where the river forces its way through a narrow 
cleft in the gneissose rocks, I lost my way, and was attacked by 
myriads of musquitos,—the only occasion, owing to the unusual cool- 
ness of the season, on which I was annoyed by these enemies, so much 
dreaded here by the lovers of angling. 
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‘‘ When standing on the wharf at Three Rivers, I conversed with 
the proprietor of a large estate in the eastern townships, who complained 
to me that while crowds were passing up the river every week to 
remote districts, and sometimes returning disappointed, and even occa- 
sionally re-crossing the Atlantic, he and other farmers were unable to 
get hands. While he was speaking, a large steamer, with several hun- 
dred Scotch emigrants from Ayrshire, came alongside the wharf. They 
were only to tarry there one hour to take in wood for the engines. My 
companion went on board, eagerly endeavouring to bribe some of the 
new comers to settle on his farm, but all in vain. They said they had 
cousins and friends in‘ Upper Canada,’ and were all resolved to go 
there. I could not help sympathising with him in his disappointment, 
and the more so, as I had seen at Toronto large bands of Irish and 
Welsh peasants in a state of destitution for want of work; and in spite 
of the liberality of the citizens, several gangs of them, while we were 
there, committed robberies in the neighbourhood. It appears that 
during the late troubles in Canada the tide of immigration was almost 
entirely stopped for several years; now it is setting in more strongly 
than ever: but as they come from all parts of the British Isles, it is 
scarcely possible, unless the whole system of colonizing were under 
government regulation, and conducted on arbitrary principles, to adjust 
the supply of labour to the various and ever-fluctuating local de- 
mands. 

‘* When passing in a carriage over the rich alluvial grounds on the 
left bank of the St. Lawrence, I expostulated with some of the English 
proprietors on the intolerable condition of the muddy roads. I reminded 
them that all this part of Canada was a cleared and cultivated country, 
when half the United States was still a wilderness. They replied, that 
the French farmers, to whom most of the land belonged, refused to pay 
taxes for bettering the roads, contending that it was preferable to spend 
more time on the way, and to wear out their horses and vehicles some- 
what faster, than to pay down money to a tax-gatherer. 

‘* The anecdotes told us by the British settlers of the superstitious 
horror of the old Canadians at the new inventions and innovations of 
the Anglo-Americans, were very amusing. The river craft of the Ca- 
nadian ‘voyageurs’ was so unrivalled in its way, that we may 
pardon them for beholding the first steamers with jealousy. One of 
them is said to have exclaimed, as he saw them ascending the St. 
Lawrence, ‘ Mais, croyez-vous que le bon Dieu permettra tout cela ?’ 
During this tour I often thought of the old story of the American, who 
said that ‘if the United States ever got possession of Canada, they 
would soon improve the French off the face of the earth.’ The French 
party speak of the late Lord Sydenham as if they really believed him 
capable of conceiving and executing such a project. On the other hand, 
not a few of the English settlers, while they praised his zeal and habits 
of business, and devotedness to the interests of Canada, took pains to 
persuade me that if his measures were enlightened, his means of carry- 
ing them through the legislature were equally unscrupulous. One of 
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his admirers, deeply imbued with the spirit of his policy, is said to have 
declared, ‘ We shall never make any thing of Canada until we anglicize 
and protestantize it;’ to which a French seigneur rejoined with bitter- 
ness, ‘ Had you not better finish Ireland first ?’ 

“Some of the American travellers whom we met here were extremely 
eutertained with the military display of the large army now quartered 
in this province, the reviews, the bands of music, the trains of baggage- 
waggons, which they occasionally met on the roads, the barracks of 
infantry and cavalry, the new fortifications of Kingston, and the old 
ones of Quebec. All this warlike parade, after a sojourn of nine months 
in the United States, appeared almost as great a novelty to us as to 
them ; but the resemblance of the colony to a garrison afforded me no 
pleasure. It was a perpetual remembrance of the late troubles, and of 
that former mismanagement of which a civil war, however unjustifiable, 
affords ample proof. It reminded mealso of the difficulties with which 
the wisest and best-intentioned government will have to contend, whose 
task it is to fuse into one harmonious whole two populations so dissi- 
milar in origin and language as the French and British, and all whose 
ideas on social, political, and religious subjects, are so discordant. It 
recalled, moreover, to mind the unwarrantable conduct of those turbu- 
lent borderers, the American ‘ sympathizers,’ who poured in by thou- 
sands to aid the insurgents, and whose intervention alone rendered the 
rebellion formidable for a time. 

“‘ Great indignation was expressed to me by many Canadians, that these 
citizens should have been allowed with impunity, by the governor of 
New York, to take cannon out of a public arsenal, and invade a friendly 
territory in time of peace. 


“Non cogente quidem sed nec prohibente tribuno.’ 


“ Some New Yorkers, on the other hand, while they freely con- 
demned the sympathizers, and said they had rejoiced in their defeat, 
defended their governor. saying it was impossible for him to have fore- 
seen and provided against so sudden a movement along so extensive a 
frontier ; that neither he nor the federal government had troops enough 
at their command to act as a sufficient police; and that it was too much 
to expect of them to maintain, permanently, a large standing army for 
the sake of being prepared for such rare emergencies. 

‘That the whole of the British force now kept up in this colony is 
absolutely needed, I venture not to doubt; but they who refuse to 
hope for its speedy reduction, appear to me to libel by anticipation our 
future colonial policy. I listened with no small impatience to the wishes 
expressed by some residents, that this full war establishment should be 
permanent, and to their discussions on the desirableness of new fortifi- 
cations, to be executed at great cost by England, and of fleets of war- 
steamers to be built on the lakes, in order that they might at all times 
be ready for an outbreak with the United States. 
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“‘The population of the British possessions in America, in 1842, 
amounted in round numbers to one million and a half. 
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Nova Scotia ee eee DOG 


1,552,000 


* The annual growth of the population of the United States, with 
which their wealth and territory keep pace, exceeds at present 700,000 
souls, so that every two years’ increase is about equal to the number of 
all the present inhabitants of British America. ‘The mere contempla- 
tion of these figures would seem to me enough to convince a reasonable 
man, that Canada must owe her security from external aggression, not 
to local armaments and provincial demonstrations, but to the resources 
of the whole British empire. A surplus revenue at home, or the re- 
mission of taxes which press heavily on industry and commerce, and 
economy in administering our colonial affairs in times of peace, are the 
true means of fortifying the Canadian frontier.”—pp. 115—128. 


To the above may be added the remarks of Mr. Lyell on the 
capabilities of the province of Nova Scotia; a region hitherto 
chiefly known to Englishmen as the land of Blue Noses, now 
made universally familiar to us through the quaint and pithy 
aphorisms of Mr. Samuel Slick, of Slickville. It will be seen 
that Mr. Lyell has formed a high estimate of the importance of 
this colony :— 


‘In spite of the large extent of barren and siliceous soil in the south, 
and, what is a more serious evil, those seven or eight months of frost 
and snow which crowd the labours of the agriculturist into so brief a 
season, the resources of this province are extremely great. They have 
magnificent harbours and fine navigable estuaries, large areas of the 
richest soil gained from the sea, vast supplies of coal and gypsum, and 
abundance of timber. 

‘* Not a few of the most intelligent and thriving inhabitants are 
descended from loyalists, who fled from the United States at the time 
of the declaration of independence. The picture they drew of the 
stationary condition, want of cleanly habits, and ignorance of some of 
the Highland settlers, in parts of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, was 
discouraging, and often so highly coloured as to be very amusing. 
They were described to me as cropping the newly-cleared ground year 
after year without manuring it, till the dung of their horses and cattle 
accumulated round their doors, and became, even to them, an intoler- 
able nuisance. They accordingly pulled down their log-cabins and 
removed them to a distance, till several of their more knowing neigh- 
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bours offered to cart away the dung for a small remuneration. After a 
time, when the Highlanders perceived the use to which the manure was 
put, they required those who removed it to execute the task gratui- 
tously ; and my informants thought that the idea might possibly occur 
to some of the next generation of applying the material to their own 
fields. 

‘**T heard frequent discussions on the present state of the timber 
duties both here and in Canada, and great was my surprise to find the 
majority of the small proprietors, or that class in whose prosperity and 
success the strength of a new colony consists, regretting that the mother 
country had legislated so much in their favour. They said that a few 
large capitalists and shipowners amassed considerable fortunes (some of 
them, however, losing them again by over-speculation), and that the 
political influence of a few such merchants was naturally greater than 
that of a host of small farmers, who could never so effectively plead 
their cause to the Government. But, on the other hand, the labourers 
engaged during the severe winter, at high pay, to fell and transport the 
timber to the coast, became invariably a drunken and improvident set. 
Another serious mischief accrued to the colony from this traffic: as 
often as the new settlers reached the tracts from which the wood had 
been removed, they found, instead of a cleared region ready for cultiva- 
tion, a dense copsewood or vigorous undergrowth of young trees, far 
more expensive to deal with than the original forest, and, what was 
worse, all the best kinds of timber, fit for farm buildings and other uses, 
had been taken away, having been carefully selected for exportation to 
Great Britain. So that, while the English are submitting to pay an 
enhanced price for timber inferior in quality to that of Norway, the ma- 
jority of the colonists, for whom the sacrifices are made, feel no grati- 
tude for the boon. On the contrary, they complain of a monopoly that 
enriches a few timber merchants, at the expense of the more regular 
and steady progress of agriculture.”—pp. 223—226. 


It would appear from Mr. Lyell’s account, that in one respect 
the Blue Noses have been most correctly represented by Mr. 
Samuel Slick; they are by no means in the habit of setting a 
very high value on their own time; and, like other loiterers, are 
not particularly regardful either of the time or the convenience 
of other people. This observation was exemplified, laughably 
enough, by the driver of the stage-coach from Picton to Truro. 
Drawing up the reins of his four horses, the artist very coolly 
informed his passengers that there was, by the road-side, good 
store of wild raspberries, quite ripe; and that he, for his part, 
intended to quit his seat and regale himself with the same. 'There 
was nothing to be done but to follow his example ; to leave the 
hot coach, and to pick the refreshing fruit in the shade. This 
droll incident draws forth the following very sensible remarks 
from our traveller :— 
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‘‘Had the same adventure happened to a traveller in the United 
States, it might have furnished a good text to one inclined to descant 
on the inconvenient independence of manners which democratic insti- 
tutions have a tendency to create. Doubtless, the political and social 
circumstances of all new colonies promote a degree of equality which 
influences the manners of the people. There is here no hereditary 
aristocracy—no proprietors who can let their lands to tenants—-no 
dominant sect, with the privileges enjoyed by a church establishment. 
The sects are too numerous, and too fairly balanced, to admit of the 
possibility of such a policy; and the Baptists, who predominate greatly 
in number and position in society, are opposed on principle to all eccle- 
siastical endowments by the state. The influence of birth and family 
is scarcely felt, and the resemblance of the political and social state of 
things to that in the United States is striking. 

“The longer, indeed, that I remained here, the larger were the 
deductions I found it necessary to make from those peculiarities that I 
had imagined, during my sojourn in the United States, to be the 
genuine fruits of a republican as contrasted with a monarchical consti- 
tution,—of an American as distinguished from a British supremacy. 
They who lament the increased power recently acquired by the demo- 
cracy in the United States ascribe to it, and I believe not without rea- 
son, the frequent negiect of men of the greatest talent and moral worth, 
and the power which it gives to envy, concealing itself under the cloak 
of a love of equality, to exclude such citizens from the most important 
places of trust and honour. In our American colonies, on the other 
hand, we hear complaints that very similar effects result from the 
habitual disregard of the claims of native merit, all posts of high rank 
and profit being awarded to foreigners, who have not their hearts in a 
country where they are but temporary sojourners. The late revolution 
in our colonial system, obliging the responsible executive to command 
a majority in the colonial parliaments, must, it is to be hoped, remove 
this cause of dissatisfaction. 

‘It is no small object of ambition for a Nova Scotian to ‘go home,’ 
which means to ‘leave home, and see England.’ However much his 
curiosity may be gratified by the tour, his vanity, as I learn from several 
confessions made to me, is often put to a severe trial. It is mortifying 
to be asked in what part of the world Nova Scotia is situated—to be 
complimented on ‘speaking good English, although an American ’— 
to be asked ‘ what excuse can possibly be made for repudiation ’—to 
be forced to explain to one fellow countryman after another ‘that 
Nova Scotia is not one of the United States, but a British province.’ 
All this, too, after having prayed loyally every Sunday for Queen 
Victoria and the Prince of Wales—after having been so ready to go to 
war about the Canadian borderers, the New York sympathisers, the 
detention of Macleod, and any other feud! 

“Nations know nothing of one another—most true—but unfortu- 
nately in this particular case the ignorance is all on one side, for almost 
every native of Nova Scotia knows and thinks a great deal about 
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England. It may, however, console the Nova Scotian to reflect, that 
there are districts in the British isles, far more populous than all his 
native peninsula, which the majority of the English people have never 
heard of, and respecting which, if they were named, few could say 
whether they spoke Gaelic, Welsh, or Irish, or what form of religion 
the greater part of them professed.”—pp. 231—283. 


We conclude our notice of this publication with the reflections 
of the writer on returning to his native land :— 


“We left Halifax in the steam-ship Columbia, and in nine days 
and sixteen hours were at the pier at Liverpool. This was the 
ninetieth voyage of these Halifax steamers across the Atlantic, without 
any loss, and only one case of detention by putting back for repairs. 
As we flew along in the railway carriage between Liverpool and Lon- 
don, my eye, so long accustomed to the American landscape, was 
struck with the dressy and garden-like appearance of all the fields, the 
absence of weeds, and the neatness of the trim hedgerows. We passed 
only one unoccupied piece of ground, and it was covered with heath, then 
in full blossom, a plant which we had not seen from the time we crossed 
the Atlantic. Eight hours conveyed us from sea to sea, from the estuary 
of the Mersey to that stream which Pope has styled ‘The Father of 
the British Floods.’ Whatever new standard for measuring the com- 
parative size of rivers I hadacquired in my late wanderings, I certainly 
never beheld ‘the swelling waters and alternate tides’ of Father 
Thames with greater admiration than after this long absence, or was 
ever more delighted to find myself once more in the midst of the 
flourishing settlement which has grown up upon his banks.”—pp. 233 
—234. 
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Art. IV.—Christophe Sauval, ow la Société en France sous la 
Restauration, par EMitE DE BonnecuosE. Paris. Comptoir 
des Imprimeurs Unis. 1845. 


THERE is a common saying, that “‘ when things are at the worst, 
they often mend.” We hope that saying may prove true in 
reference to the lighter literature of France; and we think there 
is some reason for this hope., For a long time past the Kocks, 
the Sands, the Sues, the Souliés, the Sandeaus, the Balzacs, ef 
hoc genus omne, with the “rot du genre,” as a French reviewer 
calls him, M. Alexandre Dumas, the man who writes his thirty 
or forty volumes of novels per annum, at their head, have in- 
undated the reading public of France with their pointless, insipid, 
and often coarse and immoral trash, written as it would seem 
for the express purpose of depraving the taste and corrupting the 
morals of the rising generation. The evil has at last attained 
to such a height, by means chiefly of the “roman feuilleton,” the 
novel-scrap, attached to the daily papers, that it promises to cure 
itself. By a treaty which has recently been concluded between 
some of the leading journals of the capital, and some of the 
principal manufacturers of this kind of literature, the nuisance is, 
not indeed to be discontinued, but to be reduced to certain limits 
which, so it is “in the bond,” are not on any account to be 
exceeded by any of the high contracting parties. While on the 
one hand a check is thus put upon the productiveness of these 
plantations of artificial weeds, by the very planters and merchants 
themselves who make their profit by them, it is attempted on the 
other hand to turn the lighter literature, upon which the reading 
public is now, not in France only, but we fear every where else, so 
intent, into a vehicle of moral instruction ; to combat erroneous, 
and to inculcate right principles under the more winning disguise 
of works of fiction. In the ranks of those who thus endeavour to 
turn the tide of the public taste and morals, the author of 
Christophe Sauval occupies a distinguished position, M. Emiix 
DE BonNeEcnuoss is already favourably known by a short history 
of France, a prize poem entitled, Za Mort de Bailly, but more 
especially by his lately published historical work entitled, Les 
réformateurs avant la réforme. In the volume before us he 
descends a few steps from the dignity of the historian, to the 
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more familiar occupation of the novelist, yet so as to retain in his 
production much of the character of the former. His object is 
to furnish a sketch of the maurs contemporaines, and at the 
same time to point out ‘‘the sore evil of the age in which we 
live,” which he sees, not in the prevalence of “ liberal doctrines,” 
but in ‘the contempt in which all moral and religious restraint is 
held.” We cannot tell what M. de Bonnechose may mean by 
‘‘liberal doctrines ;” indeed, we suspect he has not himself any 
clear idea on the subject ; but for ourselves, we take the term 
“liberal” to signify a system based upon the removal a principio 
of those restraints which God has imposed upon mankind through 
both the temporal and the spiritual authority. To repudiate 
wholly in theory, and as much as possible in practice, the divine 
authority of kings and the divine commission of the Church, is 
the beginning, middle, and end of liberalism; and it is not there- 
fore by any means astonishing, or at all anomalous, that the 
prevalence of liberal doctrines should be accompanied, as M. de 
Bonnechose complains that it is, with contempt for all moral and 
religious restraint. But M. de Bonnechose belongs to that 
numerous class of well-meaning and misguided men who sigh for 
a social Utopia, combining the total absence of restraint, with all 
those happy fruits of peace and order, which, as man is con- 
stituted, restraint, the restraint provided by God’s ordinance, can 
alone produce. He is essentially an adiaphorist, not only in his 
political, but as it appears from his work, ‘‘ Les. réformateurs avant 
la réforme,” in his religious creed. This does not, however, 
in any way detract from the excellencies of the work before us ; 
on the contrary, the author’s personal neutrality rendered him all 
the better qualified for taking the portraiture of the different 
parties, of which the principal actors in his story are the personi- 
fications, with that impartiality which he proposed to himself as 
the rule of his performance. Of his other qualifications for the 
task he has undertaken, M. de Bonnechose gives the following 
account. 


‘Few men have been placed by circumstances in a better position 
for seeing and knowing what was going forward. Connected with one 
party by family ties, drawn towards the other by my personal incli- 
nations, summoned to the habitation of royalty in the last moments of 
a dynasty, I have seen a throne sink before my eyes, and I have nar- 
rated this great catastrophe ; I have painted a king, his court, his parti- 
sans, his opponents, as I saw them, without ceasing to honour misfor- 
tune, and to respect whatever is to be respected.” 


He adds in a note, that although he would not yield to the 
importunities of those who wished him to publish his notes on the 
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occurrences in the royal residence during the three days of July, 
1830, when he was at St. Cloud, yet several facts of which he 
was an eye-witness, are recorded in the present work with the 
fidelity of history. But it is time for us to turn from the author 
to his hero. 

In the true ad ovo style we are introduced to him in his swad- 
dling clothes: his birthday is laid in the year IX. of the repub- 
lic; his father is the citoyen Jérome Sauval, archiviste or keeper 
of the records at the Mairie at Nantes. At the tender age of 
seven he loses his mother, a woman of superior mind and charac- 
ter, whose maternal influence is but indifferently replaced by an 
old nurse, entrusted by M. Sauval, sen., with the charge of his 
desolate household. A maternal uncle, Pierre Renaud, a fierce 
republican, exercises considerable influence over the development 
of the child’s mind; and that of his heart is forwarded by a pretty 
blue-eyed playfellow, named Genoveva, the only daughter of a 
widow lady who occupies part of M. Sauval’s residence. His 
religious education devolves upon the parish-priest, the Abbé 
Grandin, a man who himself content to take the Ste docet Ecclesia 
for his wltima ratio, is of opinion that every body ought to be 
equally satisfied with it, and conducts his catechetical instructions 
in accordance with this idea. We hold it to be rather against 

nature and experience, that a boy of tender years, especially one 
of Christophe’s lively temper and selfish disposition, should sub- 
ject himself to all the ascetic severities of the Romish Church, 
even to wearing an iron with sharp points upon his chest by way 
of mortification of the flesh; this, however, is the course which 
M. de Bonnechose assigns to the progress of Christophe’s reli- — 
gious education, the result of which is, that having tried all those 
‘‘means of grace” in good earnest, and without any beneficial 
effect, the lad turns out to be at the age of fifteen ‘‘ wn frane 
paien.” Henceforward uncle Renaud, who has hitherto abstained, 
out of regard for the memory of his sister, from interfering with 
the religious opinions of his nephew, takes him in hand with the 
avowed “object of making him a philosopher. 

The boy having received a classical education at the collége of 
his native city, the question arises, on his attaining the age of seven- 
teen, what shall be his future career in life. The father, aman not 
without ambition in his soul, is anxious to raise his son to a higher 
station than his own; and asthe Russian campaign, and the over- 
throw of Bonaparte have by this time put an end to the visions of 
glory which the ranks of the grande armée had formerly presented, 
he destines him for a liberal profession. Against this project, 
however, a formidable opponent rises up in Y the person of M. 
Jérome Sauval’s elder brother, a wealthy manufacturer, who 
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wishes to take his nephew into his counting-house, and whose 
advice has great weight, not so much on account of the neaiuess 
of his relationship to the boy, as because, being an old bachelor 
and not likely to marry, there is a fair prospect of Christophe in- 
heriting his fortune. In this dilemma the father bethinks himself 
of bringing the authority of uncle Renaud into play, in support of 
his own aspiring views. After a long and angry debate between 
the father and the two uncles, the matter is, at Renaud’s sugges- 
tion, referred to Christophe’s own decision ; and he, having his 
head already filled with lofty notions through the influence of his 
father’s ambition, and of his uncle Renaud’s republican enthu- 
siasm, decides on going to the bar. He is accordingly sent, to 
the infinite disgust of M. André Sauval, to pursue his studies for 
the next three years at Caen, where, in addition to the more solid 
preparation for the profession he has chosen, he practises oratory 
in a political club established among the students, and indulges 
in his hours of privacy and solitude in all those.delicious reveries, 
to which young gentlemen of sanguine temperament and ardent 
imagination are liable at this period of life. 

After a distinguished college career Christophe Sauval returns 
to Nantes, and having taken his place at the provincial bar with 
brilliant success, marries his fair playmate Genoveva, to the un- 
speakable delight of his father, who fancies he sees all the most 
cherished wishes of his heart with regard to his son happily 
accomplished. But though Jérdme’s highest ambition was now 
satisfied, to the spirit which had been nurtured in the breast of 
Christophe, such eminence and popularity as might be attained 
in a provincial town, was but what the taste of blood is to the 
young leopard; his appetite for glory was whetted by it, and 
instead of settling down contented in the prosperous position which 
he had attained, and enjoying the sweets of domestic life, height- 
ened in the second year of his marriage by the birth of a son, 
Christophe grows restless and impatient to display his talents, 
and to try his fortune on the wider and more promising field of 
Parisian life. The death of his wife’s mother having shortly 
afterwards severed the strongest tie which bound hith to Nantes, 
and put him in possession of a small independence, he proceeds 
to the capital, leaving his aged father, who naturally refuses to 
break off all his old associations, heartbroken behind him. 

The fearful isolation which the stranger invariably feels in the 
crowd of a large city, throws the first damp over the ardour of 
soul with which Christophe has made his way to Paris; but 
further and greater disappointments are in store for him. A 
letter which his father had given him for his godfather, who at 
the time of his baptism was plain “‘ citoyen maire” of Nantes, but 
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who has since risen to the dignity of I. le Comte de Landry, 
procures him, after a painful effort to recollect who the Sauvals 
can possibly be, a chilling reception; in his profession he finds 
that the want of connexion blasts all the hopes which he had 
supposed that his talents entitled him to entertain ; and at his 
first début in Parisian society, he discovers that his hitherto 
adored Genoveva is unable to enact any other character than the 
humiliating one of a provincial dowdy. 

Giving up all hope of success at the Parisian bar, he resolves 
to force his way to reputation and influence as an author; and 
after much deliberation he composes an elaborate volume, for the 
purpose of proving by the strictest logic, supported by the weight 
of many authorities, ancient and modern, the proposition that 
political freedom is the natural right of man. ‘This demonstra- 
tion of what for the space of one entire generation had been 
acted on as an axiom in France, he carries about among literary 
men and publishers; but instead of the harvest of celebrity which 
he expected to reap from his performance, he obtains nothing but 
a few empty compliments from the former, and polite refusals from 
the latter. He now begins to suspect that he might possibly 
have overrated his own powers; a reperusal of his work in a state 
of deep anxiety and universal disgust confirms him in this notion; 
and soured and galled by disappointment of every kind, he is on 
the point of sinking into a state of utter despondency, when an old 
college friend of his, Adolphe Ledoux, seasonably intervenes, to 
initiate him into the art and mystery of pushing one’s way at Paris. 

At his suggestion, and by the aid of his introduction, he be- 
comes a contributor of political articles to one of the liberal 
papers; and he further determines to make use of a letter which 
his uncle Renaud had given him for an old member of the 
National Convention, since raised to the peerage, and Which his 
pride had prevented him from delivering after the reception he 
met with from his godfather, the Comte de Landry. In truth, 
the credential itself was not very promising ; for the unbending 
old republican, regardless of the high station of his quondam 
associate, addressed him as ‘‘mon vieux camarade,” signed himself 
‘tout @ tot,” and had given the letter open into the hands of 
Christophe with the unceremonious superscription—‘ M. Joseph 
Plumet.” This personage being intended by M. de Bonnechose as 
the representative of a numerous class of political parvenus, 
who, having been thrown up in the ferment of the revolution, 
contrived afterwards to maintain their fortuitous elevation, it 
will be worth while to transfer his portraiture to our pages. 


“Joseph Plumet, born in an exceedingly obscure station, and of 
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very poor parents, had on both these accounts distinguished himself 
from the very commencement of the revolution by the violence of his 
democratic opinions. His republican zeal increasing with the dangers 
of the monarchy, he was one of the first to mount the bonnet rouge, 
and adopted the pleasant habit of humming the famous refrain of the 
carmagnole, out of enthusiastic admiration for equality, the object of 
his special worship. All this devotion and patriotism met with their 
reward, and in 1792 Joseph Plumet was elected a member of the 
National Convention, some months before his townsman and school- 
fellow Pierre Renaud. Sickness, to his great annoyance, kept him 
away from the assembly during the trial of the king; but with this 
only exception, he took, in the ranks of the Montagne, an active part 
in all the great days of the revolution; and up to the insurrection of 
the 12th Germinal you might have supposed that Pierre Renaud and 
Joseph Plumet had but one will in two persons. At this period they 
separated from each other; the savage republicanism of cztoyen Plumet 
softened down very considerably, and his devotion to the Directoire 
gained him high favour with Barras, who appointed him war commis- 
sary-general of the armies of the Rhine. This mission he executed 
with such remarkable skill, that after having gone to his post in a 
tolerably mean equipage, he returned, at the end of two years, in an 
excellent berline, followed by a numerous train of domestics, and in 
possession of sufficient funds for purchasing out of the national do- 
main a beautiful castle with its dependencies. He was prudent and 
attentive to every thing, and he forgot but one thing, and that was 
to thank his friend Barras, the author of his fortune; but how was it 
possible, I should like to know, for an excellent patriot to be grateful 
to a member of the Directoire in 1799, when public clamour charged 
that government in its last agony with being the cause of the defeat of 
our armies and the exhaustion of the treasury? Joseph Plumet compre- 
hended at once that a strong will was indispensable to raise order from 
out of the chaos, and he thought to deserve well of his country by 
doing his ‘best for the success of General Buonaparte on the 18th 
Brumaire. Four years later he was one of the first who proclaimed 
the empire, and acknowledged the new Cyrus, the second Charlemagne. 
The title of baron was conferred on him in recompense for his good 
and loyal services, and he underwent this honour in expiation of the 
scandals of his youth. Singular and marvellous was the effect which this 
title and a capital of two millions had in causing Joseph Plumet to lose 
his memory completely for the space of several years. Fear brought it 
back partially in the year 1814, a period at which certain rumours alarm- 
ing to the purchasers of national property were in circulation ; the baron 
did not then see his fortunes so secure as not to dispose him to recognise 
in the Bourbons the hope of France. Unhappily for him his political 
importance was not sufficient to bring his votes in the convention into 
oblivion; he was forbidden from entering the palace, and this disgrace 
suddenly enriched him with sundry new virtues. For the first time 
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in his life he bethought himself of being faithful to the unfortunate, 
grateful, and charitable. Despairing of obtaining the royal favour, he 
went in quest of public esteem; failing to be a courtier, he became 
a philanthropist; his love for liberty even revived; and, to his praise 
be it spoken, there appeared in the journals few subscription lists for 
the furtherance of light, civilisation, and liberty, in which the name of 
Baron Plumet did not figure. Mental reservation, it is true, was not 
then exclusively engrossed by the Jesuits; liberty in the mind of the 
baron was a perfectly inoffensive rational being; he understood the 
word in about the same sense as his majesty the emperor; he secretly 
abjured with all his might and with all his soul his principles and his 
friends of 93; and all the philanthropy in the world could not recon- 
cile him to equality. Whilst the great man lived, Joseph Plumet 
looked eastward to St. Helena, in the expectation of another 20th of 
March; and when at last he was convinced that from that quarter 
nothing was to be expected, he swore, with grateful attachment, fide- 
lity and allegiance to Napoleon II., who no doubt would think of any 
thing rather than of disturbing the barons of the empire in the posses- 
sion of their titles and their millions. Such was in 1826 one of the 
honourable coryphees of the liberal party.” 


The reception which the baron gives to Christophe is not 
very promising at first; but the accidental discovery, in the 
course of conversation, of the young barrister’s connexion with 
the public press, produces a sensible alteration in his tone, a 
general invitation to his house, and an offer of his services. 
Other introductions and connexions follow, and Christophe is at 
last in a fair way of success, when he is suddenly forced to leave 
Paris, in consequence of a failure involving his wife’s fortune. 
During his residence in the small town on the coast, where the 
settlement of this affair requires his presence, he loses his only 
child by illness; and shortly after Genoveva herself disappears, 
it being supposed that she had thrown herself over the cliff in 
a fit of melancholy. ‘This incident is another of the instances 
in which M.de Bonnechose has violated the probabilities of 
nature. The story is this. Genoveva, who had long observed 
with pain the secret dissatisfaction of her husband, accidentally 
discovers, during his temporary absence from home, an unfinished 
letter of his to an old college friend, whom, in answer to his 
inquiries, he warns against the trammels of marriage; where- 
upon she resolves at once to set him free by committing suicide ; 
in the very act of throwing herself over the precipice she is 
stopped by a cross planted on the edge; she changes her resolve, 
and instead of throwing herself over, descends by a steep path, 
and wanders about on foot for three days, till she comes to 
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a small town, where she proposes to hide herself for ever, and to 
leave her husband and the world to suppose her dead; a suppo- 
sition to which a handkerchief found near the spot where she 
descended, and a letter which she had left on Christophe’s table 
when she departed from the house with the intention of putting 
an end to herself, confirmed beyond all doubt. 

As we are not concerned either to establish or to demolish the 
probability of the story, which M. de Bonnechose has made 
the vehicle of more interesting matter, we shall not further dwell 
on this point, but content ourselves to rejoin the hero of the tale 
once more at Paris, whither he returned shortly after the occur- 
rence by which he was restored to the full liberty of a young 
man first starting into life. He renews his acquaintance with 
Ledoux, and in concert with him starts a new political journal ; 
the influence which this gives him, further procures him the 
opportunity of distinguishing himself at the bar; added to which 
he writes some powerful party pamphlets on the eve of an elec- 
tion, and gradually becomes one of the most influential men in 
the political circles of Paris. But in the midst of this success 
he is far from happy, or satisfied with his position. 


‘** He had paid dearly for his growing celebrity, for in proportion as 
he rose in the eyes of other men, he sunk in his own; nor did he com- 
prehend the serious nature of his situation, and the full weight of the 
obligations from which he could not possibly escape, until it was too 
late for him to retrace his steps. No doubt it was not his purpose to 
praise what he knew to be wrong, or to blame what he saw to be just ; 
in a word, he did not openly act against his conscience; but he cursed 
his good sense for showing him things too clearly. The consequence 
was, that he made it his study to see things in the light in which it was 
his interest to consider them; he threw himself more upon the details, 
without taking the whole case under review; and thus he succeeded for 
the most part in deceiving himself, and convincing himself of what he 
was beforehand determined to believe. Nevertheless, sometimes truth 
would assert its full rights, and if Christophe happened at any time to 
be carried away by its force in spite of himself, he would dwell upon 
the importance of the social mission which he had to fulfil; and seek- 
ing to excuse himself by the rectitude of his intentions, and the plea 
of necessity, he would as much as possible disguise by the greatness 
of the end, the littleness of the means employed for its attainment .. . 

** He had often hoped that on arriving at celebrity, which was the 
object of his most ardent desire, he would be able to break off engage- 
ments which he felt to be humiliating. Fatal illusion! his associates 
looked upon his reputation as upon their own work, and their own pro- 
perty ; the greater his name became, the more did they reckon upon 
turning it to advantage. Christophe had learned how slight are the: 
friendships which grow stronger or weaker with success or misfortune, 
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how unstable is the opinion of the multitude, and how great the dan- 
ger of calumny and evil speaking. He was almost frantic to find, 
that those who had helped to form the link between his name and 
public opinion, had it in their power to sever that link yet more 
rapidly ; he was dependent on them, and all his efforts to escape from 
this thraldom were unavailing. He was like a man in fetters, who by 
every vain endeavour to break them, only drives them deeper into his 
flesh ; he resembled Hercules trying to tear the robe of Dejanira from 
his bleeding shoulders; and he perceived too late, that when one 
enters a political party, one runs the risk of surrendering one’s-self, 
body and soul, to that party, or else being crushed by it; of being for 
ever either its tool or its victim.” 


We fear that France is not the only country where public 
virtue and private worth are sacrificed at the shrine of party 
servitude, and the plaudits of public opinion purchased at the 
terrible expense of self-respect. But to return to our story. 
One of those accidents by which novelists are privileged to regu- 
late and to change at their pleasure the destinies of their heroes 
and heromes, now plunges Christophe, the radical editor and 
pamphleteer, into the midst of the old aristocracy of France. 
He saves from drowning a young man who afterwards turns out 
to be the son of the Comte de Kérolais, one of the most starched 
specimens of the old royalist party, and, by a coincidence which 
again is more frequently met with in novels than in real life, the 
sworn enemy of Pierre Renaud. As boys, the two had been 
playmates ; for Pierre Renaud’s father was bailiff on the count’s 
paternal estate; difference of station had separated them as they 
grew up; and political opposition during the revolution, in which 
the count lost his all, had begotten the most deadly hatred in 
both their breasts. 

The old royalist is thus introduced to the reader by M. de 
Bonnechose :— 


“An aged but still vigorous man was seated in an old arm-chair; 
on his head he had a green velvet.cap, the gold embroidery of which 
time had blanched, and he wore a full dressing-gown of a sprig pat- 
tern. An exquisite neatness was observable all over his person. In 
his hand he held a journal, and his attention seemed deeply engaged 
in what he was reading. ‘This personage was the Comte de Kérolais, 
a nobleman descended from one of the first families of Brittany, which 
had more than once been made illustrious by alliance with the ancient 
sovereigns of the province. Nature had in no wise designed him for 
a political character. Combining with a frank and loyal disposition a 
mind of no great power, he neither could understand how different cir- 
cumstances might require the adoption of different measures, nor could 
he wend his way to an influential station by those crooked paths on 
which the ambitious man mounts to his goal. There were in him two 
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natures, which appear as if they must exclude each other, but which, 
nevertheless, were formerly often found united in men of his cast. In- 
deed, although he was extremely proud and susceptible, those qualities of 
his mind remained long buried, as it were, and concealed from every eye, 
by the benevolence and sincere affability which marked his outward de- 
meanour. Gifted with a lively and cheerful humour, Count Henri 
gained for himself from his earliest youth the affection of all who 
came near him. But amiable and polite as he was when the privileges 
of his order and his hereditary rights were not called in question, he 
was no less harsh and haughty towards those who seemed disposed to 
dispute them; for he thought himself, bond fide, made of other clay 
than men of no extraction; and his kindness to his poor vassals arose 
much less from his regard for them, than from a compassionate tempe- 
rament; it resembled the charity of those worthy planters, who treat 
their slaves kindly, at the same time that they continue to regard them 
as beings of an inferior race, holding a middle station between man and 
the brute. 

** It is easy to conceive what a terrible shock it must have been 
to a mind so constituted, to hear the principles of social equality pro- 
claimed. The deep wounds which these principles inflicted upon his 
self-love, strangely modified his feelings towards the many; he saw 
only rebels in all those who preferred claims of right; his heart be- 
came hardened, and violent hatred against them grew up in it, along 
with increased respect for kingly authority. In consequence of the suc- 
cesses of the revolutionists, this latter feeling soon rose to enthusiasm ; 
M. de Kérolais saw in the king the head of the feudal system, the first 
nobleman of France, the visible representative of a principle to which 
all his affections and all his prejudices clung; his devotion to the cause 
of royalty was henceforth unbounded. He was one of the first who 
drew the sword in the Vendée, where he fought by the side of the 
Lescures, the La Roche Jacqueleins, and the Charrettes; and it was 
against his wil] that he was torn from that blood-drenched soil, on which 
he had promised himself that he would either conquer or die. 

‘He lived for eighteen years as an emigrant in England, where, 
shortly after his arrival, he lost his first wife, by whom he had only had 
one daughter. A few years later he contracted a second marriage with 
a young Englishwoman, who had hardly any fortune, and who likewise 
died after having given birth to two children. During the whole 
period of the empire the count remained deaf to the pressing invi- 
tations which he had to return to a land where he might have recovered 
a portion of his estates which had not been sold. This he sacrificed, 
rather than to lay himself under obligations to Napoleon, or to acknow- 
ledge him as any thing else but a inilitary parvenu and an usurper. 
When at last France was reopened to the Bourbons, the old gentleman’s 
heart leaped for joy; with eager hope he welcomed the return of a 
régime, with which all his recollections of happiness were connected, 
and he dreamed of the restoration of his own house in its ancient 
lustre. His illusion did not last long; the promulgation of the Charter 
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was a thunderbolt to him; for he regarded it as the work of that evil 
genius to whom for twenty-five years France had been abandoned. 
Nor was it long before he had to experience additional mortifications, 
no less deep and of a more personal nature. Having lost all his pro- 
perty, he turned his eyes towards the court, in the full conviction that 
in this quarter his sacrifices would be remembered, and that he needed 
only to present himself in order to obtain employment; but he met 
with a cold reception and with vague promises, while a great many 
men of new standing received the attentions of the monarch, and 
shared his favours with noblemen of the old school who had done 
nothing to deserve them. As soon as he had clearly ascertained that 
the reward due to services and to fidelity was bestowed upon revolt or 
intrigue, he immediately desisted from all further applications. The 
ideas of the old Vendéen were capsized; his fortitude and with it a 
remnant of cheerfulness, which so many misfortunes had not been able 
completely to subdue, while the least hope yet remained to sustain it, 
now forsook him. It was all over; he looked upon the prospects of 
France, and upon his own and his family’s fortunes, as desperate. The 
world which he had once loved, became hateful to him; he concen- 
trated his remaining affections upon his children, having no other wish 
than to finish his days near them in solitude.” 


With difficulty he had been prevailed upon to take up his 
abode in the hotel of his more fortunate sister, the Baroness 
d’Orgeval, another of the leading characters of our story. 


‘This lady, older than her brother, was the widow of an equerry of 
Louis XVI. She had spent the best part of her life in the palace of 
Versailles, which, at the period of the emigration, became for her what 
Paradise must have been to Adam after his expulsion from that habita- 
tion of delight. From the customs of that happy time she preserved 
an almost superstitious regard for etiquette, which was the torment of 
all who approached her person ; for she saw in the modifications which 
the court ceremonial had been made to undergo, one of the principal 
causes of the revolution, and discovered a most curious analogy between 
the abolition of the hoop and the fall of the throne. It is needless to 
say that she shared her brother’s detestation of the new régime; but 
equally proud with the count, she had less greatness of soul and dis- 
interestedness of character. In spite of her lofty contempt for the men 
of the revolution, she could not resist the temptation of regaining by 
their means possession of a splendid fortune; accordingly, she returned 
under the empire, and resigned herself with much pain to the enjoy- 
ment of a rental of 50,000 francs, which she had inherited from her 
husband, and which the usurper had restored to her. She even allowed 
her son Edmond to enter the service, and to take his share of imperial 
favours. Since the year 1814, indeed, she had hit upon a most happy 
argument for lightening this debt of gratitude. Buonaparte, she used 
to say, had spoiled her son; and to tell the truth, Colonel Edmond, who 
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was with his regiment in the Morea at the period when we introduced 
his family to our readers, finishing his education in the smoke of the 
bivouac, had brought home from his campaigns certain habits which 
did not exactly call to mind the ante-chambers of Versailles, and which 
sometimes reduced the baroness to a state of despair. 

* Nothing could be more edifying than the ardour with which she 
went to meet the smiles of her beloved princes; and the kind words 
which they condescended to address to her, fell like a heavenly dew 
upon her devoted heart. In her eyes the royal favour was the swmmum 
bonum ; it was to her like a new baptism, which purified the soul, and 
had the virtue of effacing all the weaknesses of evil days, and all the 
actions which fidelity had had cause to regret. Indeed, she sincerely 
believed it to be the duty of every loyal subject to solicit the good 
graces of the court; and if M. de Kérolais had formerly been scan- 
dalized by the readiness of his sister to receive the benefits of the usur- 
pation, Madame d’Orgeval was no less scandalized by her brother’s 
backwardness in seeking to obtain the favours of legitimacy. 

*¢ Since her return to France, she had openly thrown herself into the 
arms of religion; and‘in this again she was unlike her brother, who 
possibly from a recollection of the ancient rivalry between the nobility 
and the clergy, was not fond of priests, and had no inclination what- 
ever for the life of a devotee. Not that he despised religion: quite 
the contrary: he made a point of being a good Catholic; he went to 
mass every Sunday, and practised some other observances of his faith, 
without ever having given himself the trouble of investigating its doc- 
trines, or comparing them with those of other Christian communities. 
To assure him that his church was the best, he needed only be per- 
suaded that it was the most ancient; for religion was to him rather 
perhaps a matter of honour than a matter of faith; he would have 
thought it an act of disloyalty, if not of felony, to abandon the reli- 
gion of his fathers; but it grieved him to see the king leaning on the 
priests rather than on the nobility, and turning state questions into 
Church questions. The ambition of the clergy was hateful to him, and 
for all the intrigues of the congregation he had a sovereign contempt ; 
for which reason he expressed the greatest displeasure at the reception 
which the Jesuit party met with at the hotel dOrgeval; it pained 
him to see that party getting daily more the ear of his eldest daughter 
and of the baroness; and sometimes there arose on this subject violent 
disputes between the brother and sister.” 


Besides the old count and the baroness, the Kérolais family 
comprised the count’s eldest daughter and her husband, Vicomte 
d@Orfeuil, Alfred Kérolais, the son, and Alice, the youngest 
daughter of the count, whose education had, agreeably to the 
dying request of her mother, been finished in England, and who 
was, in consequence, free from many of the prejudices which pos- 
sessed the minds of those who surrounded her. Into this circle 
Christophe Sauval is introduced; and from the tone of the con- 
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versation on the evening of his first visit, when several of the 
most violent royalists happened to meet there, and to vent their 
bitter and contemptuous feelings against the liberal party, his 
first would also have been his last visit, but for the influence of 
Alice. We cannot undertake to pilot our readers through all the 
incidents of this new acquaintance, through the schemes which 
are laid by the baroness and her spiritual adviser the Abbé 
Chorrin, for the political and religious conversion of Christophe, 
and through the inconsistencies and embarrassments in which he 
finds himself constantly involved by the difference of their re- 
spective stations, by the direct opposition of their principles 
to those advocated by himself, by the necessity of keeping his 
family connexions out of sight, and the perverse determination 
of several of his country cousins to come to visit him at Paris at 
this very time. Still less can we chronicle the tale of love, which 
gradually unfolds itself between Alice and himself. Suffice it to 
say, that the acquaintance grows more and more intimate. 
Sauval undertakes the management of the lawsuit which was to 
procure for the count a proper indemnity for his lost estates ; 
but through the obstinacy of the old aristocrat, who very pro- 
perly refuses to pay his court to the judges, the suit is lost in 
spite of the goodness of the cause and the ability of the advocate. 
While the Kérolais family is thus sinking deeper into misfor- 
tune, Christophe himself is not only continuing to rise in his 
profession and his political influence, but he comes by the death 
of his uncle into possession of a large fortune, part of which he 
lays out in the purchase of the estate of Kérolais, with the vague 
hope that it may strengthen his claim to the hand of Alice. 

In the family of the Kérolais, where the attachment of Alice is 
more than suspected, an alliance with a roturier is of course con- 
sidered as wholly out of the question; but the old count, who 
grieves to see his daughter pine away in disappointed affection, 
takes it into his head that possibly Christophe may be descended 
from an ancient and honourable family of Sauvals,—a notion 
which, while it buoys up the hopes of Alice, sets off our hero 
upon the novel pursuit of tracing his pedigree. The further how- 
ever he pursues his researches, the more mortifying becomes the 
proof of his thoroughly plebeian origin. 

Meanwhile the year 1828, with its political embarrassments, 
arrives. The liberal party, grown suspicious of Sauval on account 
of his connexion with the legitimist circles, press for a more 
decidedly hostile attitude against the ministry in the journal in 
which he is embarked, and to prevent a rupture, he is obliged 
against. his better conscience to adopt the line marked out for 
him. On the other hand, the frequent humiliations which he has 
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to endure among his aristocratic acquaintances, render him at 
times exceedingly bitter against them; and upon one occasion, 
his pride being stung to the quick, he writes an article for his 
journal, in which the ancient nodlesse are made the subject of the 
most virulent abuse and the most pungent ridicule. By the 
treachery of a relative whom Christophe had taken into his 
employ, and who wished to undermine him in the Kérolais 
family, the fact that this article came from the pen of Sauval is 
brought to the knowledge of the count, who thereupon formally 
breaks with him and forbids him his house. But this is not the 
only circumstance by which Sauval’s position becomes at this 
time one of inextricable perplexity. While Alice, although for- 
bidding him all hope of her being united to him against her 
father’s will, yet maintains with him a secret correspondence, 
having entered into a solemn engagement never to marry any one 
but him, he is suddenly made acquainted with the fact that his 
wife Genoveva is still alive. She had confided her secret in the 
confessional to the Abbé Grandin, who after keeping it sacred 
for some time from regard for his canonical duty as confessor, 
was at last determined to disclose it to Christophe by the fear of 
his contracting, as it was rumoured that he was about to do, a 
second marriage with Alice. The scene which ensued upon this 
disclosure so violently agitated the old priest, that he died of a 
ruptured blood-vessel on the following night; and a letter from 
the abbé revealing the fact of Genoveva’s existence, which he had 
sent off to Christophe in consequence of his not attending the first 
summons to a personal interview, and which had crossed the 
latter on the road, having come to hand with apparent safety, he 
remained, as he thought, the sole depositary of this tremendous 
secret. His affection for Genoveva had been greatly impaired 
before she took the fatal step which led him to believe her dead ; 
it had since been quite obliterated by the new affection which had 
sprung up in his heart; and as he does not know where she is to 
be found, a point on which the abbé himself was in ignorance, and 
he is pledged to Alice by the most solemn vows, he determines 
to act as if the intelligence he has received, and which he has 
every reason to believe, is buried in the grave with the Abbé 
Grandin, had never reached his ears. At this very time an inter- 
view between the count and Pierre Renaud, brought about by a 
singular combination of political circumstances, at the close of 
which Christophe makes his appearance, and is recognised as the 
nephew of the latter, and as such spurned by M. de Kérolais with 
the most ineffable contempt, makes the breach between the count 
and himself irreparable ; and thus every thing combines to impart 
to his love for Alice a character of desperation. 
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Such is the position of Sauval, when the three days of July, 
1830, change the entire aspect of affairs in France. The count, 
after the flight of the king, proceeds to Brittany, with a view to 
raise the Chouans in defence of the royal cause. He is followed 
thither by Pierre Renaud, who obtains the command of the 
national forces in that quarter. In that expedition the count 
and his son Alfred both perish, the former by the hand of 
Renaud in a personal encounter, in which the latter also receives 
his death-wound. Immediately before this catastrophe, the 
count had had the savage satisfaction of seeing Christophe, whom 
not politics but love had brought to the scene of action, stretched 
on the ground, grievously, though not mortally, wounded by 
his hand. 

The history of his ill-fated attachment since the disclosure of 
the Abbé Grandin, and the discovery of his relationship to Re- 
naud by the count, is briefly this. Since the revolution of July, 
the animosity of Alice’s aunt, the Baroness d’Orgeval, against the 
liberal party knew no bounds; she vented it upon her niece by 
the most incessant persecution, which was aggravated by her 
design to marry her to her unamiable son, Colonel Edmond. 
These her sufferings she detailed to Sauval in a letter, which she 
addressed to him from Normandy, where the baroness was then 
staying, for the purpose of asking him to use his influence with 
his uncle Renaud on behalf of her father. On the receipt of this 
letter Christophe started off for Normandy, and procured an 
interview with Alice, in which he proposed to her to take refuge 
at a farm-house near Caen ; a proposal to which, as the conduct 
of Colonel Edmond had become so outrageous as to alarm her 
for her personal safety, she acceded, on condition that Christophe 
should not visit her in her retirement. By one of those extraor- 
dinary coincidences, of which we have already seen that M. de 
Bonnechose is by no means sparing, the same farm-house harbours, 
unknown of course to Christophe, the unhappy Genoveva, who 
is living there under the assumed name of Marie, in an exceed- 
ingly frail state of health. Through a foul breach of his pro- 
mise to Alice, on the part of Christophe, a scene of recognition 
ensues, to which it is impossible to do justice by an epitome ; 
Genoveva expires in the presence of Christophe and Alice; 
Alice, justly offended by the conduct of Christophe, and deeply 
wounded by the discovery she has made, starts off unknown to 
him, to join her father in Brittany. Here a fearful reception 
awaits her. The count, led by the baroness to suppose that she 
had eloped with Christophe, thrusts her from him, and flings to 
her a letter in which the perfidious relative of Sauval already 
mentioned, who had opened the letter of Abbé Grandin before 
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transmitting it to his hands, had acquainted the count under a 
feigned name that Christophe had a wife living, and was aware of 
the fact. The shock produced upon the mind of Alice by the 
inflexible severity of her father, and the discovery of her lover’s 
guilt, is so great as to deprive her of reason. The count 
having learned that Christophe had followed the carriage which 
conveyed his daughter, at a distance all the way,—for he had, 
unknown to her, attended her from apprehension for her safety 
in the present disturbed state of the country,—sallies forth in 
search of him, and having met with him in the wood adjoining 
the castle, lays him prostrate by a rifle-shot. At this moment 
Renaud comes up, and the personal encounter follows which 
terminates in the death of both the count and the old republican. 
The story closes with the voluntary expatriation of Christophe, 
who had been made acquainted with the insanity of Alice. Sub- 
sequently, however, she recovers, and is married to the son of an 
old friend of her father. 

Such is the brief outline of the story which M. de Bonnechose 
has made the vehicle of his political portraitures. These are for 
the most part sketched with great skill, and with a strict regard 
to moral justice. In tracing characters of a lower stamp, the 
author has made copious use of that keen persiflage which 
French writers not unfrequently excel. He has laid bare in the 
most unsparing manner the contemptible meanness of that 
numerous class of actors on the political stage, who, being totally 
devoid of principle, are always on the watch to see which way 
the wind blows, and to shape their course accordingly. These 
men ‘tof the baser sort” have been thrown to the surface in 
shoals by the various revolutions, through which France has 
passed during the last half century; they constitute there, as 
they must do in every country where the ancient landmarks of 
society have been disturbed, the great bulk of public men. And 
that necessarily so, for among the professed votaries of liberty, 
the sincere enthusiasts are always in a minority ; and during the 
many changes and chances of social convulsions, the greater part of 
them generally either perish or grow wiser. ew only survive 
the storm, and, like Pierre Renaud, maintain their principles to the 
last. A character of this sort, therefore, is a rara avis in real 
life, and refreshing to look upon even in romance. | We are in- 
clined to think, that it is the most admirably drawn character in 
the whole story, though far from being the most attractive. It is im- 
possible not to honour the consistency of the man, whose savage 
hatred of the aristocracy, and withering contempt for all the base 
traitors to the cause of liberty, one is disposed to forgive, in con- 
sideration of the self-denying sternness of his republican virtue. 
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Like the snowy top of some lofty mountain, he lifts his head high 
above the men of his generation; and while he repels you by his 
freezing coldness, he rivets you by his brightness and his eleva- 
tion. What gives to the character of Pierre Renaud an 
additional interest, is the undercurrent of a warm heart, which is 
every now and then perceptible beneath the icy coldness of his 
unbending principles. His attachment for his sister, his conscien- 
tious regard for her religious convictions, even after her death, 
and the intense interest with which he watches over the fortunes, 
and above all, over the public character of his nephew, are all 
indications of a naturally ardent and affectionate disposition, which 
only the most resolute self-control could have brought into such 
absolute subjection to the cold dictates of a political theory. 

Next to Pierre Renaud, the old Count de Kérolais, his counter- 
part, is, perhaps, the most finished and successful portrait. The 
infatuation of birth, which makes the disposal of his daughter’s 
hand dependent on the descent of her lover from a rebel, who 
had his head cut off some centuries ago, because that mode of 
execution is evidence of gentle blood, is painted in the most 
masterly style. The offensive narrowness of mind, and occasional 
harshness of character, which this pride of old nobility begets, is, 
however, richly compensated by the true nobility of sentiment, 
and the devoted loyalty by which all his actions are regulated. 
Too loyal to retrieve his fortunes by the slightest compromise of 
the principle of legitimacy,—too honourable and upright to resort 
to unworthy arts for gaining any favour even there where his 
heart’s allegiance is fully due and freely yielded and ready,—not- 
withstanding, in royalty’s extremity, to stake his all, and life itself, 
In its service,—such is the true nobleman of the olden time; a race, 
which, it is to be feared, will ere long have ceased to exist, except 
in story or in song. The principle by which that race was 
inspired,—the heaven-born principle of honour to God’s ordi- 
nance,—throws a lustre around it, with which the earth-born 
public virtue of later days cannot endure comparison. 

Of the female characters which M. de Bonnechose has intro- 
duced into his story, we cannot speak with equal commendation ; 
they are unnatural, from an apparent inability of the author to 
comprehend the depth and delicacy of the female mind. Of 
the three whose lineaments are drawn with sufficient distinct- 
ness to enable the reader to identify their features, the only one 
which could possibly be taken for the likeness of a real woman, 
is the one in whom art has accomplished the most complete tri- 
umph over nature, Madame d’Orgeval, the creature of court 
etiquette ; and even her picture is done @ outrance. The moral 
improbabilities of Genoveva’s story we have already adverted to ; 
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and of Alice we are compelled to say that her character is a com- 
plete failure. The very notion of a young girl educated in England 
being so ignorant as to believe that ‘“‘a liberal” is synonymous 
with an atheist, and seriously distressing herself about the sal- 
vation of a man’s soul because he writes in an opposition-paper, 
is too preposterous; nor is it less unnatural to represent a girl 
who is possessed with such silly ideas—and who, when her lover 
tells her that he believes in the existence of a God, is so overcome 
with joy as to be unable any longer to conceal her love from him, 
acting afterwards with such firmness and discretion, and such 
superiority of character, as is displayed by Alice subsequently to 
her father’s rupture with Sauval. But even though, in spite of 
all these incongruities in the pencilling of her outline, a passing 
interest should have been excited in her, it is all destroyed by the 
dry announcement of her subsequent marriage with a person 
unknown, at the close of the story. Surely had M. de Bonne- 
chose sent her “to a nunnery,” it would have been in better: 
keeping with the romantic antecedents of her history. 

Having said so much in dispraise, we are happy to be able to 
advert to some further excellencies in our author's performance. 
Among these we reckon several of the subordinate characters, 
which are drawn to the life, especially Bertrand, the count’s faith-- 
ful old gamekeeper, whose philosophy, compounded of hereditary, 
reverence and affection for his feudal lord, and practical sense. 
gathered in the levelling school of the revolution, produces a most, 
quaint and amusing effect. The old Chouan chief, too, is an un-. 
commonly fine subject ; and the pictures of the old archiviste, of, 
his brother the purse-proud manufacturer, and of cousin Louchet, 
the grocer and his wife, are, although necessarily in a lower style. 
of art, exceedingly well executed. 

Of the hero of the book little remains to be said after the out- 
line of his life and adventures which we have given. He scarcely. 
rises above the common herd of men. He is represented as a. 
man of distinguished talent ; but this is only stated: it does not, 
form part of the story, in which no opportunity is afforded him 
for displaying those talents before the reader. As to character: 
he is decidedly below, rather than above, the ordinary standard ; 
the creature of circumstances rather than the man of principles ; 
oscillating in his desires between ambition and love, and foiling 
himself in his pursuit after both by the reckless folly and incon- 
sistency of his conduct. He is undoubtedly a striking illustration 
of the truth of the maxim which M. de Bonnechose has prefixed 
to his volumes; the maxim, namely, that ‘“‘the man who rests on 
himself alone, is at the mercy of every desire;” and for that 
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very reason he does not excite our sympathy, when at the close 
of the story he sets sail we know not whither. 

Viewed as a story, this performance of M. de Bonnechose is 
certainly liable to some grave objections ; but the imperfections 
of the whole are amply atoned for by many beauties in the de- 
tails, which are often very ably and powerfully executed ; and we 
venture to predict that the reader will find himself richly repaid 
for his trouble by the many interesting and animated descriptions, 
and the highly dramatic groupings which the work contains. Not 
a few of these we should gladly have transferred to our pages, if we 
could have made room for them. As it is, we must content our- 
selves to add an extract or two from that part of the work in 
which the situation of the royal family during the three days 
of the revolution of 1830 is described. 


“ On Wednesday, July 28th, the count” [M. de Kérolais, who is 
introduced in close attendance upon the king at St. Cloud at this 
period of the history] ‘‘ was standing, with other persons of the court, 
in one of the saloons of the palace, by an open window which looked 
out upon Paris. A report had been spread that the Hotel-de-Ville 
was attacked ; a telescope had been set in that direction, and all in 
turns endeavoured to descry the scene of action. They hardly dared 
to communicate to each other their impressions and their fears, for the 
deep and repeated roar of artillery stifled the words in every mouth. 
~ Suddenly a child rushed into the middle of this group; he carried 
his head high and free, and touching the person who held the telescope 
by the hand, he said, ‘I want to see, I shall see myself.’ He was only 
claiming his right, for it was his game that was being played; the 
child was Henri de Bordeaux. Hardly had he given one glance, when 
he pushed away the glass, and said,‘ A fiag on the Hotel-de-Ville; 
the tricoloured flag!’ He grew pale and silent; that flag revealed to 
him his destiny..... 

‘* In addition to the unpleasant news from without, the count met in 
the palace itself with numerous causes of irritation. He was indignant 
at the selfishness which betrayed itself in the Janguage of most of those 
around him, who, having been loaded with the favours of the crown, 
seemed in these terrible moments much more concerned for themselves 
than for their master ; and what chiefly grieved his passionate soul, was 
the apparent listlessness of the monarch, whose countenance and car- 
riage betrayed not one violent emotion, even when already the tocsin 
rang the death-knell of his royal weal. 

‘** M. de Kérolais did not enter into the inmost feelings of the prince 
during those moments of anguish for his more zealous adherents. 
Being but moderately devout, and knowing of religion the form rather 
than the spirit, he little comprehended the calmness and resignation 
which men derive from a profound and lively faith ; he did not see that 
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the king, persuaded that he had fulfilled a great duty, drew from this 
assurance the power of self-command which he required in order to 
continue in appearance confident of success, while hope was already 
waning from his heart. Charles submitted himself, as a pious and 
devoted victim, to the decrees of Providence ; and though he felt his 
throne shaking under him, he thought it due to his defenders and to 
himself, not to seem to waver and to despair of his fortunes until 
Heaven should have decided. Accordingly he showed no alteration what- 
ever either in his language or in his countenance; nor had he permitted 
any change to be made in the etiquette or the habits of the court; the 
most important communications reached him only through the forms 
authorised by custom: on the Wednesday, the very day when the 
infant prince had seen the tricoloured flag on the Hétel-de-Ville, there 
was play as usual in the saloons of the palace; nay, the service of the 
royal table was still carried in state, and the usher who preceded it with 
his wand of office, commanded the bystanders to take off their hats 
before the king’s dinner, while at the Tuileries the sovereign people 
were wiping their bloody arms on the velvet of the throne. The 
glowing soul of the old count boiled at the sight of these puerilities, 
and in his heart he accused the prince who could tolerate them, of 
insensibility ; infinitely preferring the tears shed by Mapame, and the 
visible disturbance of the dauphin, to the imperturbable serenity of the 
monarch. 

** In the morning of Thursday the most sinister reports were in 
circulation at St. Cloud; the sound of the tocsin and the cannon was 
incessant ; it was said that the guards were retreating, and that Mar- 
mont was about to evacuate Paris; and while all was consternation, the 
king and his family were hearing mass in the palace chapel. The 
count, standing in the gallery, silently observed this family prostrate 
on their knees before that God who was trying them with such severity. 
Suddenly a cry of alarm arose without; repeated by a thousand voices 
it was heard in the chapel, and the guards took up their arms. Ma- 
DAME rose in affright; MapEMoIsEeLLE followed the example of her 
mother, laying hold of her hand; the young duke raised his head and 
east an inquiring look at his tutor. The king, still calm, makes a sign ; 
it is understood: Mapame and her children immediately resume their 
attitude of devotion, and the service is concluded as in the days of the 
most perfect security. 

** The alarm proved a false one. In coming out of the chapel ‘the 
king went slowly along the gallery, addressing to every one in passing 
a few gracious words. The count had preceded him to his apartment, 
and was standing aside by himself in the recess of a window in the 
king’s way. There he stood pensive, bewailing the apparent indiffer- 
ence of the prince; when Charles, as he passed by him, looked at his 
old servant with an expression of deep distress, and turned away his 
head. This was enough; the count divined what he had not hitherto 
comprehended ; he had read the heart of his sovereign, and he would 
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have given a thousand lives, if by sacrificing them he could have re- 
stored to him a single leaf of his crown. 

** At the same moment the rattling of two carriages was heard in the 
court-yard of the palace; and almost immediately some men, covered 
with dust, with pale and beaten looks, with the disasters of the 
monarchy written on their faces, ascended slowly the marble. staircase 
of the palace; they were the ministers who had signed the ordinances 
of the 25th. They met with nothing but coldness and hostility in the 
very place where they had so recently been the objects of so much 
flattery ; those who had formerly thrust themselves into their way, 
avoided the contact of their approach, as if these unfortunate men were 
seized with an infectious disease. Two of them especially seemed cut 
to the very heart ; the count approached the younger one, who, stretched 
on a couch, and holding his hands before his face, looked more dead than 
alive. The old gentleman held out his hand to this unhappy man and 
endeavoured to console him; for he could not understand that misfor- 
tune should entitle a man to be despised and forsaken. 

‘“* Meanwhile the population rose on all sides, and in the night the 
departure of the royal family was determined upon. The king, after 
summoning to his presence, one after another, several of his devoted 
servants, sent for the count. On entering he found Charles sitting in 
a pensive attitude, with his head leaning on his hand. In his profound 
grief, the king did not at first notice the old gentleman ; at last, raising 
his head, he perceived him, and said to him with a voice which was 
yet steady, ‘ Kérolais, I am going; we are about to part a second 
time.’ ‘Sire,’ replied the count, with an overflowing heart, ‘ will your 
majesty grant me one favour, which is to permit me not to quit you, 
but to accompany you wherever it may be.’ ‘ No, my friend,’ said the 
king with emotion, ‘ no, that cannot be; you have worthily done your 
duty as a loyal and faithful subject...... The chances of exile are 
not to be incurred at your time of life......My absence may be a 
long one.’ ‘Sire, I only desire to die near you and for you; suffer 
me to follow you.’ ‘No, no, I will not; besides, during the events 
which are in progress, I shall need every where devoted hearts. Now 
then, adieu, my old friend,’ added the king, his voice shaking with 
emotion; ‘ once more, adieu.’ The count threw himself speechless at 
the feet of his master, who raised him affectionately, and the royal tears 
streamed down upon the cheeks of the old servant. 

*“‘ A few moments after, Charles passed silently and for the last time 
through the palace which had witnessed his greatness ; he rejoined his 
family, bade farewell to his household, and taking his grandson by the 
hand, led the way to exile.” 
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Art. V.—Diary in France, mainly on Topics concerning Educa- 
tion and the Church. By CurisrorpHer Worpsworth, D.D., 
Canon of St. Peter's, Westminster. London: F. and J. 
Rivington. 1845. 


Ir does not always happen that the public have particular cause 
to be thankful to liter ary friends, who having been favoured with 
the private and confidential perusal of a manuscript, advise its 
publication ; the general experience on this subject, we believe 
to be decidedly the contrary way. This rule, however, like every 
other, has its exceptions, as the little volume before us proves ; 
for we have seldom seen so many interesting topics of informa- 
tion, and so many “aids to reflection” brought together within 
so narrow a compass, as are here presented to us by Dr. Words- 
worth, under the modest title of a ‘ Diary.” If, indeed, any 
should open it with the expectation of finding in it a miscellany 
of trivial nothings, such as tourists’ diaries are generally filled 
with, and which but indifferently serve the purpose of helping to 
kill the time of idlers who have no money to spend upon the road, 
they will be egregiously disappointed. The author does not con- 
descend to inform us in what manner, and under what attendant 
circumstances of annoyance or exhilaration, the outer man of a 
reverend Prebendary of Westminster accomplished the process of 
locomotion across the channel, into the self-besieging metropolis of 
the ‘‘ grande nation ;” nor is it possible to collect from his nar- 
rative which of the restaurateurs of the Palais Royal comes most 
nearly up to that standard of the Apician art which, right or 
wrong, common fame assigns to the precincts of a cathedral close. 
He who embarks for France with Dr. Wordsworth, must make 
up his mind to travel in company of the divine, of the zealous and 
practical churchman; he must not expect to see or hear any 
thing but what bears directly upon the great interests he has at 
heart ; like a man who is full of his subject, the doctor has eyes 
and ears only for those facts in which the destinies of the Church, 
and the moral and intellectual prospects of the rising generations 
in France are involved. Accordingly, he lands us in the very 
first page at Dieppe, not on the quay, not in the custom-house, 
not in an hotel, as other travellers are wont, but in a school kept 
by five seurs de la Société d Ernemont, of whose 300 pupils, their 
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training and instruction, and their preparation for their premiere 
communion, he gives us a full and particular account. And as 
the first page, so is the entire volume, a picture of France as it 
would reflect itself upon the mental retina of a benevolent and 
pious Christian, and of a truly Catholic Churchman. 

Such a picture cannot fail to be interesting at any time; but 
it is doubly so at the present moment. In France, as with our- 
selves, and, in fact, in every other part of the world where any 
life is stirring, there is at this time a great ferment in the public 
mind ; men are drawn up in battle-array to contend for mighty 
interests, no longer with the bayonet, scarcely even with the 
shafts of political partizanship, but with the weapons of religious 
and philosophical discussion. Statesmen, or, as we should 
rather say, the men into whose hands the government of states 
has fallen, may, if they please, bow down before the Baal of 
materialism; they may overlook with contempt, or in ill-disguised 
alarm keep at a distance, the higher and eternal interests of man; 
they may determine to know of no other kingdom than the 
kingdoms of this world, and of no other principle of action than 
the rule of worldly expediency ; but they cannot stem the mighty 
tide of intellectual and spiritual life which is rising on all sides 
around them in the hearts of the nations, and which will soon lift 
them off from the shifting sands on which they have unwarily 
taken their stand, and sweep their dishonoured names into the 
fathomless gulf of merited oblivion. 

A new era is evidently breaking in upon the world. Time was 
when the rulers of the earth had it in their power to control the 
opinions of their subjects, especially on religious questions ; when 
they could make choice of this or that form of Christian doctrine 
and of Church discipline, and decree that such should be the faith, 
such the religious system of the nation. That time has long 
passed away: and by insensible degrees the principle of private 
judgment, of individual conviction, which lay at the root of 
the reformation in the sixteenth century, has succeeded in sup- 
planting the principle of submission to authority, whether temporal 
ur spiritual, or mixed of both. In the ultra-protestant commu- 
nions, especially in those of Germany, the cradle of the Protestant 
principle, the fruits of this tendency are banefully apparent in 
the spread of a popular rationalism, which far outruns the wildest 
aberrations of the literary and scientific rationalism of the pre- 
ceding age; the extensive schism which is at this moment rend- 
ing the Roman Catholic Church of Germany, and the seeds of 
which are ripening elsewhere towards a similar result, shows that 
the unity and infallibility of which the chair of St. Peter boasts 
itself the representative, are not proof against the newly-aroused 
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power of thought in the masses; and in our own pure and 
apostolic branch of Christ’s Church, recent events have made it 
but too evident, that even her moderate pretensions to authority 
the most legitimate, are but little regarded by a generation which, 
without being very scrupulous as to its real qualifications, or the 
intrinsic lawfulness of the claim, ascribes to itself the ability, and 
insists upon the right, to think for itself. 

For a long time the ruling powers contented themselves with 
opposing to this dangerous tendency of the public mind, a deter- 
mined adherence to the ancient order of things; an attempt 
which the French revolution proved to be fraught with dangers 
still more fearful, the opposing barriers tending only to increase 
the violence, and to accelerate the velocity, of the torrent. By 
the terribieness of this lesson, and*by the natural desire to avoid 
the calamities of so extreme a conflict, the ruling powers have 
been led in some measure to yield to the force of circumstances, 
and to make concession after concession, in the hope of seeing 
peace and quietness re-established in the earth. In this hope 
they have been, and they will continue to be, disappointed ; their 
influence is disappearing more and more rapidly in proportion as 
the popular mind gains in independence and self-sufficiency ; so 
much so, that the most devoted admirers, the stoutest champions 
of the ancient order of things, have almost every where retired 
from the contest in utter despair. Unhappily, those who have 
succeeded them at the helm of affairs, have not yet learned to 
understand their position, and the nature of the duties which it 
imposes upon them. ‘They perceive indeed, very correctly, that 
the maintenance of an ecclesiastic ascendancy, such as _ has 
hitherto been exercised by state establishments, is altogether 
hopeless ; and they have, too hastily, rushed to the conclusion, 
that in order to save themselves from being drawn into the con- 
flict between truth and error in which the public mind is so hotly 
engaged, their wisdom, their interest, and (such is the logic of 
the present day) therefore their duty is, to assume an attitude of 
neutrality, and to let the representatives of the different doctrinal 
schools and ecclesiastic systems fight it out between them. A 
position, however, so unmanly and so undignified, brings its own 
punishment to those who are weak and foolish enough to place 
themselves in it ; national contempt is the just reward of govern- 
ments who prove themselves so unworthy of their name and so 
unequal to their high trust; their neutrality is not respected, 
and their voluntary resignation of the influence which they still 
might have it in their power to exercise, entails upon them the 
degradation of becoming the tools, unwilling and reluctant though 
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they be, not of the strongest, nor of the wisest, but of the most 
violent and the most unscrupulous, of the contending parties. 

From this miserable position, to which all the governments of 
Kurope have sunk, or are fast sinking down, nothing can restore 
them but a right apprehension of their duty, under the altered 
circumstances of the world in which they are set to rule; which 
is, to believe in the truth, to embrace it, to profess it, and, while 
allowing by a free toleration the fullest scope to the exercise of 
the so-called right of private judgment, to throw the whole weight 
and authority of the governing power into the scale of the pure 
faith, and the holy discipline of Christ’s Church. Instead of 
being shackled and depressed, as the Church now is, through a 
pitiful affectation of neutrality on the part of the governments, 
the Church must have free scope given her to develop her own 
resources, and not only so, but she must have their sincere good- 
will, their efficient support. When this shall be felt and acted 
upon, then, and not until then, will the authority of the temporal 
powers again become respected, and their influence prove a bless- 
ing to the nations. In the nature of things it cannot be other- 
wise. However obsolete the notion may be in the opinion of 
many, it is nevertheless eternally true, that the powers that be, 
are God's ordinance; and being so, they can neither command 
the respect, nor promote the welfare of mankind, except by act- 
ing in accordance with God’s truth, and seeking to fulfil their 
high destiny by zeal in his service and for his glory. The most 
consummate skill in the management of political parties, the most 
signal success in the financial administration of a country, cannot 
compensate for the absence of the true principle of all human 
government, which is to recognise the divine commission of the 
rulers of the earth, and to discharge the duties of that commission 
in obedience to the dictates of the divine law. 

Happy the nation to which the opportunity of doing so is still 
open; in the midst of which truth is as yet standing as a mighty 
and flourishing tree, with its roots struck down deep into the 
national life, and its fruitful branches spreading widely over the 
land. But the opportunity is a golden one, and should not be 
neglected ; for nations, like individuals, have their time of accept- 
ance, their period of probation, which being allowed to pass away 
unprofitably, they sink into a state of irretrievable moral and 
spiritual decay: ‘‘ That which beareth thorns and briars is 
rejected, and is nigh unto cursing.” Of this fearful truth, which 
we cannot but devoutly wish and pray that the rulers of our land 
may take to heart ere it is too late, the present condition of 
France furnishes a most instructive example. It is impossible to 
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conceive a state of things more painful in its present aspect, or 
more calculated to create just alarm with regard to the future, 
than that which is exhibited in the volume before us with so much 
ability, and with a fidelity of representation to which we can the 
more confidently bear witness, as we had visited Paris with the 
express view of making our observations on the state of religion 
in France, only a month before the time when Dr. Wordsworth 
was there, and our recollection of what we saw and heard ex- 
actly coincides with his report; for although our introductions 
brought us acquainted with different men from those with whom 
he conversed, the arguments ran much in the same style, and 
the impressions which we received were precisely the same. 
Among the persons to whom Dr. Wordsworth had access, the 
most remarkable were, Mr. Auguste Bonnetty, one of the Direc- 
teurs of the Université Catholique, and the Annales de la Philosophie 
Chrétienne; Mr. Jules Gondon, one of the Rédacteurs of the Uni- 
vers; the Abbé Jager, professor of Ecclesiastical History at the 
Sorbonne, and author of the volume ‘‘ Le Protestantisme aux Prises 
avec la Doctrine Catholique, ow Controverses avec plusieurs Ministres 
Anglicans, membres de V Université d’ Oxford’ ;” Dom Guéranger, 
abbé de Solesmes, the head of the Benedictine Order, and author 
of the “ Lnstitutions liturgiques ;” and the Abbé Bautain, principal 
of the College at Juilly. The account which Dr. Wordsworth 
gives of the various discussions which he had with these and other 
French ecclesiastics, respecting the points of difference between 
the Roman and the Anglican Churches, is highly interesting. 
The leading point in them all, that upon which we too found that 
we were always thrown back, upon whatever other topics the con- 
versation might originally have turned, is the supremacy of the 
Roman See, as the divinely-instituted centre of Catholic Unity. 
Upon this ground the French ecclesiastics generally take their 
stand, for the twofold purpose of assigning it as their wltima ratio 
for holding a variety of matters which on the evidence of Scrip- 


1 Of this curious volume, the first of an intended series, which was not, however, 
continued, we had the good fortune to procure a copy during our visit to Paris. We 
had great difficulty in getting it from the publisher, who said he did not think he had 
a copy left, and sold us the one produced as “‘his last.’’ Dr. Wordsworth too, it 
seems, was told that it was ‘out of print.’’ As the book is not one likely to run 
through an edition in a short time, and as it was discontinued after the appearance of 
the first volume, we suspected at the time that there might be some other reason for 
withholding it from further circulation; and we are confirmed in this opinion by a 
passage of the advertisement, in which the abbé apologises for the publication of a 
religious controversy, in which he had to do with oppouents ‘‘ backed by one of the 
first universities in Europe,”’ and in which he confesses that he fell into various ‘‘ inac- 
curacies’’ which he had afterwards to correct. Possibly it might be thought that the 
victory was not so decidedly on the side of Rome as to render the circulation of the 
argument among Roman Catholic inquirers altogether expedient. 
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ture and of Kcclesiastic antiquity are admitted: by them to be 
untenable, and of establishing the charge of schism against the 
Anglican Church. On the last named question we ventured upon 
one occasion to retort, by taking the offensive against two Vicaires 
Généraux, who displayed throughout the discussion the most 
friendly spirit, and listened with admirable forbearance, as we 
thought, to our attacks upon their Church. The point on which 
we insisted was, that the Romish bishops and priests in this 
country are guilty of twofold schism; first, of local schism, as 
being intruders into the dioceses of other and lawful bishops ; and 
secondly, general schism, because of the position which the Roman 
bishop had assumed towards the Catholic world, and which we 
characterised as decidedly schismatical. At this period of the 
argument one of our opponents could not contain himself. ‘* C’est 
trés-bien, Monsieur!” he exclaimed, his face radiant with good- 
humour and hilarity, “tres-bien, en effet; le Pape schismatique ! voila 
qui est fort joli !” He evidently considered our position too absurd 
for serious argument, as if we had denied an axiom in mathematics, 
and maintained that the part is greater than the whole. It fur- 
ther appears from the statements of Dr. Wordsworth, what our ex- 
perience also confirms, that even the superior and better informed ? 
men among the French priesthood are but very imperfectly 
acquainted with the history, the constitution, and doctrine of the 
Enelish Church. This arises from their confounding it with the 
Protestant communions of their own country; a mistake for which 
it must be confessed that our Church has given too much occa- 
sion, by permitting her clergy when abroad to fraternize in a 
manner which we cannot but think highly censurable, with any 
and every kind of sect and creed, provided it classes itself under 
the vague generic title of Protestant. It is impossible to tell 
what effect our Church might produce among the unreformed 
Churches of the Continent, if she were to display herself in her 
truly Catholic and Apostolic character, and to demonstrate before 
their very eyes that it is possible to reject the Papacy, without 
incurring the sin and misery of ecclesiastical anarchy. But as 
long as those who are taken for the representatives of our Church, 
earry themselves in such a manner as to justify the supposition 
that we have more sympathy with the Protestant who denies the 
most vital points of Christian doctrine, than with the Romanist who 


2 One of those, with whom we had the opportunity of conversing, a man of high 
standing and great influence in the administration of the diocese to which he belongs, 
goes among his brethren by the sobriquet ‘1’ Anglican,” on account of the deep inter- 
est which he takes in all the questions connected with our Church: yet even he was 
upon many points very imperfectly informed ; and he expressed himself much pleased 
to find that there was, as he found by our explanations, so much more of Catholic 
doctrine and principle preserved in our Church than he had been led to imagine. 
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holds them, that we attach greater importance to opposition 
against the Roman See, than to the positive verities of the Ca- 
tholic faith, we must not feel surprised to find ourselves misap- 
prehended, nor can we expect our remonstrances respecting the 
errors and abuses of Popery to have much weight with the Romish 
priesthood, in leading them to reconsider the enormities of the 
system to which they stand, many of them, we believe, most re- 
luctantly, pledged. We felt on more than one occasion prompted 
to express the wish that the two Churches might know each 
other better ; a wish to which our opponents in argument most 
cordially responded, assuring us, and showing by the many ques- 
tions they asked, that they felt an earnest desire to acquire 
additional information on the position and character of our Church. 

But not only are the French ecclesiastics most imperfectly 
acquainted with what they term ? Anglicanisme, there is wanting 
among them a comprehensive knowledge of Catholic antiquity, 
and a definite view of the Papal system itself, and of the position 
which they occupy in regard to it. The former arises apparently 
from the circumstance, that their acquaintance with the writings 
of the Fathers is confined to a certain collection of common 
places which are brought before them in the course of their studies 
for the establishment of various points of Romish doctrine; and 
while they allege these with great readiness and sagacity, they 
have rarely an idea how much that makes altogether the other 
way, is contained in the writings to which they so confidently 
appeal. ‘That patristic learning is at a low ebb among the pre- 
sent race of the French priesthood seems to be an acknowledged 
fact; we were ourselves told by one of the professors of a 
Séminaire Ecclésiastique which we visited, that few of the young 
men attained a sufficient knowledge of the Greek language to 
enable them to consult the writings of the Greek Fathers in the 
original. As regards their want of a definite view of the Papal 
system itself, the following testimony of Dr. Wordsworth is 
important, as showing how little value is to be attached to the 
Romish boast of uniformity of doctrine, and to how great an 
extent that license of private judgment, with which they taunt the 


Protestant in controversy, is carried within the pale of the Roman 
Church herself :— 


“In defining the Papal authority, they differ so much from one 
- another and from themselves, and above all from the Pope, that they 
seem to allow themselves the free exercise of private judgment in this 
all-important matter. The Church, they say, is a monarchy; but 
what the nature and extent of the powers of the monarch is, neither he 
nor his subjects can tell! J have enquired, not only of the Provincial 
of the Jesuits, but also of other ecclesiastics, what their opinion is 
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concerning the temporal authority of the Pope, and I find they hold 
that the papal supremacy, zn temporalibus, was a very good and neces- 
sary thing for the period in which it was exercised; but it ‘is not a 
matter of faith, but of opinion; and not applicable in practice to the 
present times.’ Zimes, however, proverbially change; but Rome is 
unchangeable ; and they deny not that the period, in which it may be 
expedient to be exercised, may recur. By asserting the necessity of 
the temporal supremacy of the Pope in the past, they concede the pos- 
sibility of its exercise in the future. 

‘Again, on the question of infallibility they are at variance with 
one another and with themselves. The Provincial of the Jesuits 
replied to my queries on this subject by stating that the Pope is the 
conservator of the faith of the Church, not its dictator; that he is its 
mouth and organ, and that when he has spoken ex cathedrd, his effatum 
does not immediately take effect, but waits for the sanction, either tacit 
or expressed, of the whole episcopal body of Christendom. He spe- 
cified the Bull, Zuctorem Fidei, directed against Scipio Ricci, Bishop 
of Pistoia, and his Italian reforms, as having complete validity, be- 
cause there had been no remonstrance against it. On the other hand, 
it ought to be remembered, that the Popes themselves, in the more 
ancient and more famous, and frequently reiterated Bull, /n Coend 
Domini, excommunicate, a@ priori, all persons who venture to appeal 
from a Pope’s Bull to a General Council, z7.e., who dare to ask the 
general opinion of the Catholic episcopate on any matter on which the 
Pope has spoken! Again, the Jesuit is at variance on this subject 
with his former self; he frankly owned to me that some time since he 
had subscribed the Gallican Articles, in which the Pope’s independent 
infallibility is denied, or, as they express it, son jugement n’est pas 
erréformable ; and he now avows to me his conviction that the Gallican 
Articles are not worth a straw, and he asserts, that at present they are 
not taught in any ecclesiastical seminary in France. 

** Even Bossuet himself, the great writer on the Variations, as he 
terms them, of Protestant Churches,—that most instructive of all books 
for Protestants—has varied from himself on this subject. Bossuet, as 
De Maistre shows in his work on the Gallican Church, affirmed, in his 
celebrated sermon on the Unity of the Church, that no pope had ever 
fallen into heresy; and yet he afterwards made a catalogue of the 
heresies which popes had held! 

‘TI have observed that Romanist controversialists have a convenient 
way of getting rid of objections on this and similar matters concerning 
the papacy. Cite to them the cases of popes Vigilius, Honorius I., 
aud Liberius, who have been generally believed by the world to this 
day to have lapsed into heresy, and they reply either that some MS. 
has been recently discovered, or some learned treatise lately published, 
which sets these matters in a new light. Thus Cardinal Mai and his 
researches in the Vatican are very useful in case of a difficulty. 

‘The distinction they make between matters of faith and opinion 
seems to open a wide door to private judgment on some of the most 
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serious questions of practical religion. I detailed briefly to Pére 
Boulanger the substance of what I had heard in the sermons on the 
Assumption above noticed, and asked him whether he did not think 
that the results of unscriptural, and, as it appeared to me, anti-scrip- 
tural teaching on so solemn a subject as the true Mediatorship between 
God and man must be very baneful as far as regards the practice of the 
people, and highly offensive to Almighty God. He did not enter into 
the question of the truth of the doctrine there propounded, but said 
that there were many things left open by the Church, which had not 
pronounced any authoritative judgment upon them. Here, then, is a 
broad arena expanded for private judgment to expatiate and disport 
itself upon in its wildest vagaries, from the removal of the limits fixed 
by the principle of Scripture sufficiency in matters of faith.”—pp. 92 
— 9 


In connexion with this question of the supremacy of the Roman 
see, and the extent of its authority in matters of faith, the follow- 
ing criticism of Dr. Wordsworth, on the disputed passage in St. 
Cyprian, will be read with interest. Speaking of the edition of 


the Fathers published by the Abbé Migne, he says,— 


**I have been looking at his St. Cyprian, and, in it, at the famous 
passage quoted by Romanists, as from the De Unitate Ecclesia, cap. 
iv.° The passage is here boldly inserted in the text, where one reads, 
Qui Cathedram Petri, super quem fundaia est Ecclesia, deserit, in Eccle- 
sia se esse confidit? These words have exercised a wonderful influ- 
ence over the fortunes of the world. Believed to be genuine by the 
Gallican Bishops in 1682, and quoted by them emphatically and alone, 
in support of their opinions in their circular letter to their colleagues 
the Archbishops and Bishops of the realm, when they promulgated the 
Gallican articles, these words, I say, appear to have then retained the 
Church of France in her union with Rome, and to have induced it to 
proclaim the necessity of that union as an essential condition of the 
Catholicity of a Church! Again, in our own times, these words were 
put foremost by the present Pope Gregory XVI. in his Encyclic letter 
to all Patriarchs, Primates, &c., in 1832. ‘ Maximun,’ says he, ‘ fidei 
in Sanctam hane Sedem studium inculcate inclamantes cum S. Cypri- 
ano, falso confidere se esse in Ecclesia, qui Cathedram Petri deserat 
super quam fundata est Ecclesia.’ Here, by the way, the Pope inserts 


3 Apparently a misprint for cap. iii. The passage is in p. 108 of the edition of 
Bishop Fell, which gives the spurious reading, from the later editions, supported by 
only four manuscripts; while the older editions, and the great majority of MSS., sim- 
ply read: Hane Ecclesia unitatem qui non tenet, tenere se fidem credit ? qui Ecclesie 
renititur et resislit, in Ecclesia se esse confidit? The words “ qui cathedram Petri 
super QUAM fundata est Ecclesia deserit,” after “‘ resistit,” are a manifest interpolation. 
Quam and not QUEM appears to have been the original reading of the interpolated 
passage, and to have been altered to QUEM in the edition of the Abbé Migne ; so that 
Dr. Wordsworth is in error in charging the Gallican prelates in their circular of 1682 
and Pope Gregory XVI. in his Encyclic with misquotation. 
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falso, and changes quem into quam! and neither he nor the Gallican 
Bishops let. their readers into a secret, which the Abbé Migne discloses 
in a note on the above passage, Hec verba non. habentur in antiquis 
editionibus, neque in nostris libris antiquis! True it is that they are 
found in some other MSS., but we must say that the chair of St. Peter 
is tenut tibicine fulta in its claims to be the centre of Unity, when it 
props them up on a passage que non habetur in antiquis editionibus, 
neque in libris nostris antiquis, by the confession of a Gallican Abbé!” 
—pp. 81, 82. 


Dr. Wordsworth obtained through the introduction of M. 
Gondon, what we were told it was extremely difficult to get, and 
did not succeed in getting, access to the seminary of St. Sulpice, 
of which he gives the following account :— 


‘‘ The building is very spacious and regular, but not venerable. In 
the parloir, as it is called, we were met by two of the Professors, one 
of moral theology, the other of oriental languages, who conducted us, 
in the first instance, to the apartment of one of them, a simple and 
modest chamber tolerably well supplied with ecclesiastical books. 

** There was a considerable number of students dressed in their long 
black cloth cassocks (soutanes), in the court of the building. The 
system of education is confessedly not very profound, from the great 
present demand for clergy in France, and from the consequent neces- 
sity of making the course of their professional training as expeditious 
as possible. For instance, there is no regular course of ecclesiastical 
history. 

“This is the archiepiscopal seminary for the diocese of Paris, and 
together with its country-house at Issy educates 220 clerical students. 
The students appeared to be about nineteen years of age; they never 
quit the precincts of the College without permission ; they rise at five 
o’clock in the morning, and remain for an hour in silent meditation 
(without books) on some religious subject which has been proposed the 
night before ; they then listen to the reading of Scripture for a stated 
time, upon their knees; they attend mass daily; and breakfast fol- 
lows, which is merely bread. Then comes a lecture of an hour; and 
at twelve o’clock they dine. During dinner, at certain seasons, the 
students exercise themselves by turns in preaching ; and the Professors 
make critical observations publicly on the sermons, pointing out their 
defects, and collauding their excellences. It is well known to be the 
usual habit of the French clergy to learn their sermons by heart. The 
professors said that many preach from notes only. They mentioned 
the sermons of Pére Mc Arthy with special praise (he is no longer 
living); and the eloquence of the Jesuit, Pére de Ravignan, and the 
Dominican, Lacordaire, attracted immense crowds, especially of young 
men, to Notre-Dame, in the caréme of the present year. The library 
of the seminary is a very respectable one; it has been formed entirely 
since the great Revolution, all the literary property of the society 
(which was re-established at the Restoration) having been dispersed at 
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that time. I observed a considerable number of books upon Canon 
Law ; and was informed that although this department of jurisprudence 
has no authority in the civil courts, yet ecclesiastical causes are often 
decided, as the professor expressed it, by the bishops, sine strepitu, 
and then the canon law has its weight. It will, doubtless, have greater 
weight, in proportion as Gallicanism gives way to pure Romanism 
There is a professor of canon law in this seminary.”—pp. 32—84. 


From the account given us of the domestic discipline at this 
famous seminary by an abbé of high literary repute, who re- 
ceived his education there, it appears that the whole of the time 
of the students, from the moment they rise to the moment at 
which they retire to bed, is parcelled out in the most minute and 
slavish manner, leaving in the course of the entire day scarcely 
two hours during which the employment of their mind is in some 
measure at their own disposal. But even here the regulations 
of the College interfere to the total suppression of personal feel- 
ing and individual character. The students are during these 
intervals of ‘‘ recreation ” permitted to walk within the precincts of 
the College, but on condition that never less than three shall walk 
together, and that they are not to select their companions, but 
join each other as they chance to meet. The object of this regu- 
lation appears to be to prevent all private friendships, all confi- 
dential intercourse, which might tend to interfere with the mecha- 
nical submission which the Roman Church requires of her clergy. 
Our informant, a young man of strong mind and deep feeling, 
seemed to look back with undisguised horror upon the dreary 
four years he had spent in this seminary; ‘‘ Voi/d,” he said, after 
giving us a minute description of the way in which the day is 
spent, ‘histoire dune journée; et a St. Sulpice,” he added with 
a significant tone, ‘‘ toutes les journées se ressemblent.” 

Another ecclesiastic seminary which Dr. Wordsworth visited, 
is the Collége des Irlandais. This College, as the doctor was in- 
formed by one of the professors, 

‘was founded ‘in the time of the persecution’ in Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign. It now contains about a hundred students; this is vacation time, 
but nearly half the number stillremain here. The system of instruction 
is much the same as that of St. Sulpice, the great Parisian seminary for 
Ecclesiastics. The usual time of residence is four years; but in cases 
where the student shows special aptitude for theological learning, it is 
extended to twice that term, and endowments (bourses, or demi-bourses) 
are applied in those cases to ease the charges of instruction. ‘The 
young Ecclesiastics trained here are generally preferred by the Irish 
higher Clergy to those educated at Maynooth,’ said the Professor, 
speaking at the same time favourably of those trained in the Dunboyne 
establishment, the élite of Maynooth; and the reasons he gave for the 
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preference were, the opportunity afforded to ecclesiastical students in a 
large city like Paris for learning the Ceremonial of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and becoming familiar with all the practice of the Ritual; next, 
the acquisition of a knowledge of the writings of French theological 
controversialists, preachers, &c., was very advantageous. 

“The great disadvantage under which the College labours, seems to 
be, that it is under no direct ecclesiastical or academic superintendence, 
but is left isolated and abandoned to itself.”—pp. 181, 182. 


The animus with which the Irish priesthood are taught to 
look upon the British connexion, and the settlement of property 
guaranteed by it, may be gathered from the following fact :— 


“In the Principal’s room is a map of the estates of Ireland as they 
were in olden time, before they came (by confiscation, &c.) into the 
hands of the present English and other landed proprietors. He pointed 
out to me the estates which had belonged to his own family.”—p. 183. 


We recommend this piece of information to the special notice 
of Sir Robert Peel, and of all who with him fondly dream, that by 
increasing the resources of Popish seminaries, they are strengthen- 
ing the hands of the imperial government. 

Another curious fact, which came out during this visit at the 
Irish College, is the academica] supremacy assumed by Rome along 
with its spiritual dominion. As the students of the Irish College 
never take any university degree in theology, Dr. Wordsworth 
was induced to ask how any Irish divines ever became doctors. 


‘The Professor said that they sometimes went to Louvain, but the 
usual mode was a shorter one: the merits of the theologian in question 
were made known at the Vatican, and a bonnet de docteur was sent him 
by the Pope. This exercise of universal academical power by the See 
of Rome, in addition to its ecclesiastical jurisdiction, deserves no- 
tice.”.—pp. 182, 183. 


It 1s undoubtedly one of the great evils of the present state of 
things in France, that the education of the Clergy is carried on 
in entire separation from that of the laity. The course of train- 
ing through which they respectively pass, could not be more 
widely different, if it had been expressly designed to avoid the 
possibility of that sympathy between the two, which is so indis- 
pensably necessary in order to enable the ministers to discharge 
their office in a manner adapted to the wants of the people, and 
to inspire the latter with confidence in their spiritual guides. 
While the education of the Clergy is ultramontane and Jesuitic in 
the extreme, that of the laity is altogether secular and atheistical ; 
while the former is accompanied by a severity of discipline which 
is calculated to destroy all independence of thought, and to stifle 
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all the emotions of humanity, the latter is conducted upon a 
principle of laxity and license which seems hardly to leave any 
room for the exercise of authority. The fault of this lies not 
alone with the system pursued in public institutions, it appears to 
take its root in the domestic circle itself, where parental vanity is 
gratified, and juvenile pertness indulged, at the expense of the 
relation naturally subsisting between parent and child, and at the 
sacrifice of every childlike feeling in the breasts of the young. 


‘The usual practice for French parents is to bring forward their 
children as much and as fast as possible, by associating them with 
grown-up people, and conforming them to their ways and habits. Thus 
you see children of five or six years old taking their meals with their 
parents, faring on the same food, at the same late hours, and listening 
to their conversation,—sometimes not very edifying,—and stimulated to 
take a part in it, and to show how spirituel they are. Hence arises 
premature independence and insubordination in children, and impatience 
of parental authority. I have heard it said that another consequence 
of this encouragement of display in children is a great disregard for 
truth; cleverness and show of wit in their offspring being preferred by 
their parents to veracity.”"—pp. 142, 143. 


That such artificial creatures as this system of home education 
must produce, cannot, in public establishments, be subjected to 
any great strictness of discipline, is obvious. Dr. Wordsworth, 
accordingly, finds great fault with the total abolition of corporal 
punishment in the scholastic discipline of France. We cannot 
say that we have any great admiration for corporal punishment, 
when used as a system; we believe that it hardens far oftener 
than it corrects; but we are not among those who would entirely 
interdict its use, and we incline to think that there is much 
truth in the remarks which our author makes, @ propos of this 
subject :— 


*“‘ T asked here (at the college of Juilly), as in other similar places, 
what was the mode of punishment in use? The Ecclesiastics of Juilly, 
as well as the Philosophers of Paris, agree in opinion that Solomon 
knew little of education when he said, ‘ He that spareth the rod hateth 
his son ;’ and a person would be regarded by both of these two parties 
as a very unenlightened and bigoted mortal, who would venture to 
maintain that corporal punishment is, in certaim cases, and for certain 
offences, attended with peculiar benefits, which no other chastisement 
can afford. Such language as this is entirely opposed to the spirit of 
French schools, which seems to regard the attempt to act upon the 
mind by means of bodily pain (a mode of proceeding apparently pre- 
scribed by the divinely-constituted relations of mind and body), as an 
infraction of the natural rights of the individual, and as an outrage upon 


his moral dignity! Icannot say that what J have heard of the morality . 
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of French schools, or the self-respect and sense of shame and honour of 
French scholars, is at all favourable to the opinion that the exclusion 
of corporal punishment tends to cherish moral dignity or virtue. The 
penalties resorted to here are privation of exercise and recreation, and 
solitary confinement.’—pp. 1380, 1381. 


Equally unfavourable is the result of the Doctor’s observations on 
the intellectual training and the literary proficiency of the scholars 
in the schools and colleges of France. On this point he had excel- 
lent opportunities of forming a correct estimate, as he was present 
at several examinations and ‘‘ concours.” ‘The manner in which 
these were conducted, and the prizes awarded, is exceedingly 
characteristic of the whole system. Jn omnibus aliquid, in toto 
nihil, seems to be the motto of the French Minerva; and for 
our part we think the material of which the crowns of merit, 
distributed under her auspices, are made, (papier médché,) the 
most appropriate that could have been chosen. The following is 
the description given of the distribution of prizes, with all its 
attendant ceremonies, at the /nstitution Mourice, one of the col- 
legiate schools connected with the University of France, and one 
which distinguishes itself from the generality of such establish- 
ments, by allowing the clergy a considerable share in its manage- 
ment :— 


_ The company, consisting mainly of parents and friends of the scholars, 
was placed on benches in front of the platform under an awning ina 
large court. The boys were arranged on each side of the dignitaries, 
who were seated on velvet-cushioned and gilded arm-chairs. The 
master, M. Mourice, in plain dress, without gown or any academic 
badge, stood on the right side of the platform, near a table covered with 
prize books, such as dictionaries, French tales, Choix de Lettres de 
Madame de Sévigné, &c. 

‘*‘ The boys opened the proceedings with vocal music, a French song 
with chorus; military musicians were in attendance, who took an active 
part. One of the boys then stepped forward on the platform, and wel- 
comed the company with a few sentences in French. I observe once 
for all that the enunciation of the boys was very rapid and low, producing 
the impression very much of a task said off to a master, and without 
animation or expression by gesture or emphatic articulation. 

‘‘ Next came a dialogue between three of the boys, one asking the 
other for an account of what he had learned in the school quarter which 
was just expiring, this being the day before the vacation—‘ Eh bien! 
Mons. Jean, qu’est-ce que vous avez appris, et qu’est-ce qui vous a 
donneé le plus grand plaisir de toutes vos études?’ each of the boys 
holding in his hand a cahier of paper on which his part of the dialogue 
was written, but repeating it by heart. Mons. Jean replied that he had 
derived the greatest benefit and pleasure from the instructions he had 
received in the Catéchisme from the venerable Abbé Gabriel their 
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auménier, and he then launched forth into a panegyric on the course of 
study in this department, and on its advantages. 

“Then came similar dialogues concerning the uses of the ancient 
languages, philosophy, history, chemistry, drawing, botany, &c., each 
boy eulogizing his favourite study, something after the manner of 
Piscator, Venator, and Auceps, in the Complete Angler; or if we might 
imagine so many different Pinnock’s Catechisms turned into little boys 
of from twelve to fifteen years of age, dressed in the school uniform of 
blue jackets and gilt buttons peculiar to the Institution. 

**Then came an address in French from the aumdnier, the Abbé 
Gabriel himself, a fine, dignified-looking ecclesiastic, which he delivered 
with a very expressive voice and graceful gesture. This speech was 
not read: its object was to show the necessity of religion as the basis 
of education, and was an eloquent exposé of the power and dignity 
which poetry, eloquence, and the fine arts had derived from Christianity, 
He illustrated this by reference to the examples of Bossuet, Fénélon, 
and Michael Angelo, and of some French poet whose name I did not 
catch; and I could not think to myself what poet he could select in 
France in proof of his argument, unless it be one of the Kacines, or 
perhaps Delille or Lamartine. He concluded with an address to the 
meres Chrétiennes there present, congratulating them on the good 
training which their children received in this Institution, and bearing a 
high testimony to the learning and piety of its director, M. Mourice, 
who confirmed all that was said in his favour by his pleasing coun- 
tenance and unaffected manners. M. Mourice was originally an artisan 
of Paris, and attracted the notice of a priest, who instructed him and 
led him to study the Oriental languages. Shortly after this address 
was a speech something of the same character, read by one of the clergy 
of the parish. 

“Then came the distribution of the prizés,—M. Mourice reading the 
names, then the successful boys coming either to the auménier or to one 
of the other ecclesiastics, (not to the master,) to receive their prize from 
him, in giving which he placed on their head a crown of papier mdché, 
or some such material, with gilded leaves for the best, and green leaves 
and blue flowers for the of woAdot who followed. These wreaths were 
taken from a large basket which stood near the table. Then the distri- 
butor of the prize impressedakiss upon eachcheek of the successful youth, 
To judge from the programme of the prizes, one would suppose that 
the mind of each of the boys must have become a small encyclopzedia, 
containing, as M. Bonnetty expressed it, un peu de tout; such is the 
infinite variety of subjects for which honours are awarded. It may be 
noticed that besides prizes for rhetoric, &c., down to Conversation 
Anglaise, rewards were given for excellence in Ecriture Sainte, in 
analyse religieuse, and one in la priére. 

‘* As each boy approached the distributor of the prize, the military 
band struck up a triumphant peean in honour of the juvenile victor. 
Some of the prizes were given by the mothers, who placed the green 
wreaths on the heads of their sons, and whose kisses had, no doubt, 
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more of natural virtue in them than those of the venerable magnates. 
At the close of the ceremony M. Mourice announced that the school 
would meet again on the first Monday in October. This is the only 
vacation, worth the name, in the Parisian schools. The expense of 
board and education, exclusive of a few extras for drawing and the 
living languages, is 1000 francs, equal to about 40/. a-year: this is the 
usual sum for the best schools in Paris; the school-year, too, it must 
be observed, consists of ten and a half months, but there are two jours 
maigres, Friday and Saturday, in each week, on which days the boys 
have no meat. I forgot to mention that the master always spoke to 
and of the boys as Mons. So-and-So, which sounded strange to my 
English ears.”—pp. 49—53. 


After all, this scene appears to have been but ‘ a miniature,” 
a base imitation of the annual academic solemnity at the Sor- 
bonne, which also Dr. Wordsworth witnessed, and which dif- 
fered from the exhibition above described chiefly by the greater 
pomp and circumstance of the outward arrangements, and by the 
more exalted dignity of the president and the distributors of the 
prizes. The chair was taken by M. Villemain, the minister of 
public instruction, who opened the proceedings with an allocution 
to the “‘ jeunes Gléves,” after which the prizes were given away by 
M. Cousin, M. Poinsot, and M. St. Mare Girardin, members of 
the council of instruction, and by M. Bourdon, the inspecteur 
des tudes. The time before the arrival of M. Villemain and the 
academic cortége, which on this side of the channel is devoted to 
the expression of the sympathies and antipathies of the under- 
graduates, was filled up at the Sorbonne by the “‘ jeunes ¢léves” 
calling for, and lustily encoring, the revolutionary air of la Mar- 
seillaise. No improvement this upon our own practice; nor do 
we think that the comparison is at all in favour of the French 
system in more essential matters; at least so we should judge 
from the following account of some examinations at the Sor- 
bonne, for the honour of agrégation, a kind of university fel- 
lowship :— 

*“‘ The examinations for agrégation which I attended, were in philo- 
sopby and mathematics. The former I visited twice. The first time, 
I found two youths about twenty-one years of age standing opposite to 
one another, one on one side of a table, and one on the other; these 
were two of the candidates. ‘There were many spectators present, 
sitting on benches rising one above another; the candidates were 
between the audience and the examiners, who were seated behind the 
table on a platform somewhat raised above the floor. The principal 
examiner was the celebrated M. Cousin, who occupied the centre; on 
his right and left sat four other examiners, Messrs. Garnier, Simon, 
Franck, Jacques: neither examiners nor candidates wore any academic 
dress. 
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** The question proposed for examination was a comparison of the 
Platonic and Aristotelian doctrine concerning ideas. One of the two 
competitors pleaded the cause of Plato, the other that of Aristotle. 
The discussion (in French) was sustained on both sides with a good 
deal of dexterity and fluency of language. The examiners did not 
interfere for the sake of moderating or guiding the disputation. 

“The following day I attended the same Philosophy School, as we 
should call it. There were the same examiners as before, but only 
one candidate at the table. M.- Cousin opened the proceedings by 
announcing to the candidate qu’zl avait la parole, as the expression is, 
‘to give a lecture on the nature and uses of logic;’ adding, that he 
might ‘ take two or three minutes to consider the subject,—and then 
begin.’ So accordingly the youth did—he was about twenty years of 
age—and after a very short pause he launched forth into a soliloquy, 
more than three-quarters of an hour long, with scarcely any pause or 
intermission of any kind; but it was concerning any thing else rather 
than about logic: he gave us an exordium about metaphysics, and their 
uses, and the true principles of philosophizing; and then a little episode 
to prove that men might arrive at something like truth in their reason- 
ings, although it could not be denied that our senses were very liable 
to deceive us; and then came a refutation of the system of Kant. 

‘* The examiners did not exercise any control over his argument, or 
remind him that they had proposed a certain subject, and that he was 
discussing a different one; however, they treated his lecture with not 
much more respect than he did their subject; for M. Cousin, after 
having occupied himself with correcting a proof sheet, left the room ; 
another examiner was writing letters; so that the poor youth was 
left to say out his say unregarded, like a clock striking in an empty 
church. 

‘** The mathematical examination presented a livelier scene. It was 
held in an upstairs room in the same building, the Sorbonne; the 
philosophical being on the ground-floor. The mathematical examiners 
were sitting at a long table, their faces turned to the spectators, with 
the exception of one examiner, who took the most active part in the 
examination. He sat with his back to us. At one end of the table 
was a large black board, and the examinee standing at it with chalk in 
his hand, working out questions in the integral calculus, vivd voce, and 
almost at every step interrupted by interrogatories, accompanied with 
lively gesticulation, from the last-mentioned examiner, to which he 
replied in a very vivacious manner. There was nothing like dignity on 
the part of the examiner, nor respect on that of the examinee. The 
examination was rather like a verbal altercation between two equals, 
than between teacher and scholar; indeed the executive of the Univer- 
sity does not seem to attempt to inspire the feeling of reverence in the 
minds of those subject to its jurisdiction.” —pp. 146—148. 


The most deplorable feature, however, in the present state of 
lay-education in France, is its openly and avowedly infidel cha- 
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racter ; the grossest rationalism, yea, even atheism and pantheism 
itself, being publicly inculcated at such colleges as the Collége de 
France, the college Louis-le-Grand, and others of the same 
character and academic standing :— 


‘‘ Although the subjects of the Lectures of the Professors of these 
Colleges are of such a nature as would apparently not invite any specific 
reference, either favourable or adverse, to Religion, yet it is notorious 
that infidelity is propagated, not only indirectly by the absence of 
Religion from the Collegiate system, but by positive sceptical teaching 
introduced into lectures on purely sczentific and literary subjects. 
Thus, for instance, it is well known that the Lecturers on history in 
these Colleges have inculcated rationalism, and have assailed the truth 
of future rewards and punishments; their Philosophers have impugned 
the miracles of Scripture, and have denied the inspiration of the pro- 
phecies; their Metaphysicians have questioned the efficacy of prayer, 
and have advocated the lawfulness of suicide, and of a community of 
wives; their Mathematicians have laughed to scorn the authenticity 
and inspiration of the Mosaic records; and their Astronomers have 
become the propagandists of atheism.” —p. 204. 


Nor does this pernicious teaching always stop short at theories 
and abstract propositions ; as appears by the following ‘‘ demon- 
stration,” which took place on the 19th of March, 1844, in one of 
the public lecture-rooms of the Collége de France : — 


- There, Professors appointed and salaried by the State have had the 
blasphemous temerity to announce publicly ex cathedrd to their hearers, 
that the Christian dispensation is but one link in the chain of Divine 
revelations to man! that it has now served its purpose, and is soon to 
be superseded by a new publication of the Divine will, of which every 
man may be the recipient by his own independent act! 

‘“* Other Professors of the Collége de France have as publicly declared 
to their young scholars, that they have seen with their own eyes a new 
Prophet, whom God has sent into the world to regenerate it! And 
these Professors have appealed to their hearers whether they, too, have 
not seen this prophet; and above sixty of them at a time have replied, 
in a public lecture-room, ‘ Ouwz, nous le jurons, Yes, we swear that we 
have seen him*!’ and this dreadful blasphemy has been allowed by the 


4 A detailed account of this scene is contained in the April number of the “ Annales 
de la Philosophie Chrétienne” for the same year, and extracts from it have been 
inserted by Dr. Wordsworth in his diary. A specimen or two will suffice to show the 
character of this novel kind of enseignement. After some mystical verbiage on the 
sense of le Verbe, the Worp or Logos, in the course of which he enumerated Archi- 
medes, Newton, Alexander the Great, Julius Cesar, and Napoleon as instances of the 
incarnation of the Verbe, Mr. Adam Mickiewicz, a Polish refugee, and professor of 
Slavonic literature, a post expressly created for him by the favour of the French 
government, speaking from the academic chair in his official capacity, gave utterance 
among others to the following blasphemies : ‘* On trompe singuliérement le monde quand 
on dit que Jésus-Christ a tout fait. Non. Il faut que chacun de nous devienne aprés 
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Minister of Instruction and his Council to be broached by National 
Teachers, in the great College of the capital, without any interference 
or remonstrance!”’—pp. 157, 158. 


All this looks very unpromising as to the future condition and 
character of the French people ; nor is it easy to say from what 
quarter a remedy for evils of such miagnitude is to come. ‘To 
reconquer ['rance, infidel and atheistical as it has become under 
the revolution and the empire, for the faith of Christ, in the face 
of an university possessing the monopoly of public education, by 
its constitution incapacitated for giving any support to religion, 
and by the spirit of those who preside over it, predisposed to 
depreciate and to proscribe it, is a task of inconceivable difficulty. 
Some persons are led to imagine that it will be accomplished by 
the French Protestants, of the success of whose labours such 
flourishing accounts are every now and then put forth. We have 
taken some pains to ascertain what the qualifications of the Pro- 
testantism of France for such a task are, and we have come to 
the conclusion that to expect the religious regeneration of France 
from its influence, is the vainest of all vain hopes. Not only is 
the Protestant body in France formally divided between two 
confessions, that of Augsburg and that of Geneva; it labours 
under the disadvantage of a still greater spiritual division, con- 
taining within itself every shade of doctrinal diversity, from the 
most unmitigated Calvinism, to the most unmeasured rationalism. 
In their chief ‘‘ temple” in Paris itself, these two extremes occupy 
one and the same pulpit in regular alternation, represented, the 
former by Mr. Frédéric Monod, the latter by Mr. Athanase 
Coquerel*. ‘This fellowship of faith and unbelief, of light and 


2000, aprés 3000 ans, un autre Jésus-Christ, Végal de Jésus-Christ.” And again: 
** Une masse de chaleur et de lumiére est repartie pour chaque époque. Cette chaleur et 
cette lumiére constituent l’époque....-.: Pai prié Dieu quil me donndt quelque chaleur 
et quelque force. J’ai accompli ma mission en vous annongant le Verbe incarné (mean- 
ing one Towianski, another Polish refugee, who gives himself out as a new Messiah), 
nouvellement envoyé parmi nous, et l’honneur d’avoir été trouvé digne de l’annoncer fera 
la joie de toute ma vie et de TOUTES MES VIES.’’ We can hardly feel surprised that 
the clergy of France look upon the enseignement carried on under the auspices of the 
university as hostile to Christianity; and however unfit the Jesuits may be to have 
the management of public instruction, their demerits and disqualifications appear as 
mere trifles when brought into Bcd tigi aglt with these modern “schools of the pro- 
phets.” 

> Mr. Coquerel is the author of a Buiiphiet entitled “ LZ’ Orthodoxie Moderne,” which 
on the first leaf, under the head “ principes,” contains among others the following 
propositions :-— 

“We believe that Holy Scripture, the only inspired book, contains a direct and 
positive revelation of the Spirit of God, a revelation sufficient for all, and for every 
individual ; but that this inspiration is not in the words (N’EST POINT DANS LES MOTS), 
and that consequently an entirely literal interpretation of the Bible always runs the 
risk of bringing it into contradiction with reason, with conscience, with history, and above 
er with tiself, . 2 6 [We 
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darkness, cleaves like a leprosy to every thing that is taken in hand 
by the Protestants of France ; as is shown in the volume before 
us by a remarkable instance, that of the recently formed institu- 
tion for deaconesses, or ‘*‘ Swurs de Charité Protestantes.” This 
establishment Dr. Wordsworth visited, and he gives of it the 
following account :— 


‘*We were very kindly received by Mad. Malvesin, the Sceur 
Supérieure, who is a very pleasing and affable person, and very simple 
in her manners and address. The costume of these sisters is certainiy 
a great improvement on that of their namesakes, the elder Seeurs de 
Charité, without being very different from it. This Institution differs 
in principle from the Society of the Romish Communion in the follow- 
ing respects. First, there are no vows, but only simple engagements 
for not more than two years, which may be dissolved for good reasons 
with the permission of the governing body. Poznt de séclusion is another 
circumstance in which these Sisters state that they differ from the 
Romish sisterhood. 

“Tt is certain that the conductors of this establishment desire to 
make it a religious one; the walls are inscribed with numerous Scrip- 
ture texts ; there are Bibles in all the rooms of the Sisters ; and there is 
a chapel in the building where they assemble for prayer, singing psalms, 
reading and exposition of Scripture, morning and evening daily. 

‘But here comes out an unhappy want of principle, a defect which 
is at the root of the system. The Institution is under the control jointly 
of the two different Protestant communions recognized and paid by the 
State in France, v2z., the Reformed or Calvinistic, and the Lutheran or 
Confession of Augsburg; hence it has, and can have, no common creed, 
and no basis of unity. The chapel has a pulpit; but no altar. The 
daily expositions of Holy Scripture in the chapel are given by the Seur 
Supérieure, or by one of the other Sceurs deputed by her for the occa- 
sion, and are delivered extempore. This Society claims, in the official 
Prospectus of its constitution, to have no other basis than the Gospel 
(de ne pas avoir pour base que l’Evangile) ; but it is difficult to see how 
the members of the sisterhood can consistently with this assertion take 


‘We believe in the insufficiency, the imperfection of human efforts, but not in 
man’s radical and absolute inability to search out truth, to love God, and to do good... 

““ We believe in the Divinity of Jesus Christ, as the only Son of God and sole 
mediator between God and men; rejecting at the same time the Athanasian notion of 
the Trinity, and acknowledging that faith respecting this doctrine should stop short at 
the boundary laid down by the Lord himself when he said, ‘No man knoweth the 
Son, but the Father.’ (Matt. xi. 27.) 

“Lastly, as regards the Church, we declare ourselves opposed to the principle of 
obligatory confessions of faith, being convinced that it is impossible to draw up one 
which does not do violence to some consciences, and consequently leads to separatism ; 
convir.ced, that the unity needful to the Church has been established by the Lord in 
the Gospel, that it does not become us to substitute for this an artificial unity, the 
work of man’s hand, and that it is the duty of the true Christian to be able to pray 
and to communicate with all those ‘ that call on the Lord out of a pure heart.’ (2 Tim. 
ii, 22.)” 
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upon themselves the title of Deaconesses, without any due mission; and 
how can they reconcile their profession of a Scriptural foundation with 
their daily practice of expounding Scripture, when they meet in the 
Book which they expound with the prohibition which suffers them ‘ not 
to teach ?’ 

_ “Tt is not wonderful that the principles of any Protestant commu- 
nion, such as the Church of England, however Catholic and Scriptural, 
should not be allowed by Romanists in France to be either Catholic or 
Scriptural, when the two forms of Protestantism with which they are 
most conversant, (I mean, the modern Calvinistic and Lutheran, the 
religious services of both which communions are conducted in the verna- 
cular language of the country, and they are the only forms of Protes- 
tantism publicly known and recognized by the State,) differing as they 
do in fundamental principles and practice from each other, are still seen 
combining together to form a Society, which sets at defiance, in its daily 
usages, the great principles of Scriptural, Primitive, and Catholic Church 
Government and Discipline. 

‘The very interesting conversation which we had with the Sceur 
Supérieure, who appeared to be wholly devoted to the duties of her 
office, and to be admirably qualified for the discharge of the functions 
which belong to such a position, made us feel more deeply the lament- 
able consequences arising from the neglect and contempt of these prac- 
tical principles of Apostolical Church regimen. May it please Almighty 
God to give free scope to the good which these devout sisters have at 
heart, and for which they are ready to devote themselves body and mind, 
and may it please Him to remove the evel which threatens not only to 
frustrate in a great degree their pious exertions, but also to confirm the 
Romanist in his corrupt practices and erroneous doctrines, and so far 
to impede the course of pure Evangelical truth and Apostolic order in 
this country ! 

“The Superior put into our hands several printed Reports of their 
proceedings. I will only refer to one, the most recent, which gives an 
account of the annual service in the chapel, above described, of this 
Institution. It there appears that this anniversary was opened with 
prayer, which was followed by a psalm and by jive consecutive sermons 
or homilies preached by jive different pastors’ but on this solemnity, 
which was so honoured by preaching, there was no celebration of the 
Holy Communion; indeed it would seem to be impossible for these 
sisters and their pastors, who form (as they suppose) one religzous 
society, to meet together to celebrate the divinely-appointed Feast of 
Unity in the Christian Church ! 

‘“‘It is much to be hoped that Societies of Sisters of Charity, which 
may be formed in England and other countries, may imitate this insti- 
tution at the Barrzére de Charenton in an earnest resolve to be religious 
and Christian establishments ; but that they may avoid the deplorable 
error into which it has fallen of building on a false foundation, and in 
endeavouring to reconcile things that are incompatible, and so defeating 
its own designs.”—pp. 172—175. 
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Other inquiries which Dr. Wordsworth made on this subject, 
tended to confirm the impression, which we also received when- 
ever we came into contact with it, of the unsatisfactory state of 
French Protestantism. The following extract, embodying the 
testimony of two competent witnesses, will not be read without 
interest :— 


‘*This evening, dined with a dignified English clergyman, long re- 
sident in France, who complained bitterly of the great irregularities of 
French Protestant ministers and congregations at Paris. The Church 
of the Oratoire has degenerated into a school of Socinianism, which has 
an advocate in a so-called Protestant publication, conducted by Reformed 
ministers, the Archives du Christianisme. Miserable indeed appears to 
be the condition of Lutherans and Calvinists in France. Unhappily 
too, in Paris, they are led by one or two persons of considerable ability 
and eloquence. 

‘‘ Bishop Luscombe has given me a copy of his pastoral letter just 
published, which throws much light on this subject: in it he thus 
speaks of ‘the present state of the Protestants in France, particularly 
of those who belong to what is called the Reformed Church; their 
pastors are mostly rigid Calvinists, or are Socinians. The most oppo- 
site doctrine is the natural consequence, and is preached from the same 
pulpits ; on alternate Sundays preachers and congregations are changed 
—Lutheran and Reformed pastors exchange pulpits, thus giving proof 
of the laxity of their religious principles, and disregard of uniform doc- 
trine and order, and of all that churchmen hold dear.’ The Bishop says, 
that in the so-called religious journal above-mentioned, are numerous 
attacks upon the doctrine of the Divine efficacy of the sacraments, and 
of the necessity of a duly-ordained ministry for their administration. 
He has referred to the same subject in his essay on the True Church, 
translated into French, and dedicated to the King of Prussia. He found 
it necessary (I understand) to speak publicly on these matters, because 
many English parents, thinking all kinds of Protestantism to be equally 
good, are in the habit of taking their families to hear the preaching at 
the Oratoire; because, they say, ‘in addition to the benefit of their 
hearing a sermon, it is such an excellent lesson of French!’ He says 
that many of the French Protestant pastors in the provinces are much 
perplexed about their own position, and would gladly receive Episcopal 
Orders if they knew how to obtain them without adopting the errors of 
Rome.”—pp. 35, 36. 


It is distressing to think that our Church, which seems so 
eminently qualified in some respects, and by her position so mani- 
festly called upon, to set before the Romanists the pattern of a 
purer faith and worship, and to lead the reformed communions of 
the Continent to the adoption of that Apostolic constitution, the 
want of which is so painfully apparent in them, should be suffered 
to hide her light under a bushel, instead of letting it shine before 
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the eyes of Continental Christendom. But to return to the 
religious prospects of France. The most powerful influence which 
is at present exerted in that country, the only one, it would 
appear, which is likely to produce permanent and extensive effects 
in leavening the masses with a leaven of faith, is that exercised 
humbly and silently by the brotherhood of the Kcoles Chrétiennes. 
Of that association Dr. Wordsworth gives the following ac- 
count :— 


“*On returning to Paris from St. Denis, we walked to No. 165, Rue 
Faubourg St. Martin, a very large building with an oblong court, 
which is the central institution, or Maison Mére, as it is called, of the 
Society of Christian Brothers (fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes), which 
has extended itself over the greater part of the Christian world, and has 
for its special object the instruction primaire of the male children of the 
poor in the Christian faith, as also in reading, writing, arithmetic, draw- 
ing, and history. This society was founded by J. B. De La Salle, 
Canon of Rheims in the eighteenth century, I think, and its rule (we 
asked in vain for a copy), which resembles in several respects that of 
the Jesuits, received the approval of Pope Benedict XIII. 

‘* In many important points, however, this congregation differs from 
all religious orders, none of the brethren being priests. ‘They are at no 
time compelled to- take the Vow of Fraternity, and are not allowed to 
do so before they reach the age of twenty-five years, though before this 
time they may bind themselves twice for three years’ service at a time. 
They enter their Normal School, which is in this central institution, at 
about sixteen years of age for two years, which is their noviciate. At 
nineteen they may become teachers, if properly qualified, having passed 
a year in seeing how teaching is carried on in the schools. The /réres 
are placed, as it were, in a middle position between the University of 
France and the Clergy, and thus, especially at the present time, their 
‘Society 1s a very important one. 

‘“* Their schools are under the inspection of the University, and they 
are paid by the communes in which they are established; and such is 
their. repute at present, that not less than 130 communes in France are 
making applications to this central school for Fréres to organize and 
conduct schools for instruction primaire in those places. The payment 
which they receive from the municipal corporations amounts to 760 
francs (about 301.) for each Frére, per annum. ‘They never send from 
the central school fewer than three together, to form an establishment ; 
and often as one sees these religieux with their long coarse black cloth 
gowns, large white bands (for the neck), and large triangular hat, walk- 
ing through the streets of Paris, sometimes with a small band of 
scholars, sometimes without, I have never met them in less number 
than two together. 

‘Though they are paid by the communes and inspected by the Uni- 
versity, they never enter any parish without the express sanction of the 
Curé and the Bishop, and thus in this association we behold what is a 
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rare sight in France, the Church and the State co-operating with one 
another in promoting the work of Christian instruction. 

‘‘ We were made very welcome by one cf the Inferior Brethren, who 
said that he weuld endeavour to procure us every facility for our in- 
quiries in the Institution; but first he said he must learn what were 
his Superior’s commands on that subject. After some short delay we 
were introduced to one of the Assistant Brethren, Frére Nicolas, who 
passed with us about an hour, giving us full replies to our inquiries 
with respect to the Society. 

**T do not think that I have mentioned another point of difference 
between this of the Christian Brothers and other religious orders, that 
its General does not reside at Rome. Their rule is to rise at half-past 
four o’clock in the morning, and the day is passed in prayer, meditation, 
attending mass, Instruction in schools, recreation and meals, for which 
two latter items very short time is allowed. The recreation is walking 
and speaking in turn upon some religious or moral subject, silence 
being the ordinary rule both out of school and in it. 

‘With respect to school-teme, they maintain order and attention not 
by oral] interposition (which is very rare in school and still more so in 
church), but by pouting to certain printed rules which are hung up in 
the school-room, having first gained attention by the use of a little 
hand-signal, and then directing the attention of the offending pupil to 
that particular rule which he has infringed. This practice, which would 
be worthy of observation in all countries, is specially so in France, 
where there seems to be a very general license to talk at the full height 
of the voice, almost in any place and at any time. The system seems 
very well calculated to train the scholars in the spirit of prayer, great 
care being taken to teach them prayers by heart applicable to every 
occasion of life. The same may be said of the catechism. On entrance 
into the school for lessons, the scholars make the sign of the cross, bow 
to the crucifix, (and also to the master,) and say an ave. I may men- 
tion here by the way that, in reply to a question whether they had any 
children of Protestant parents in their schools, and whether the same 
system was applied to all, Frére Nicolas answered both the questions 
in the affirmative. ‘The masters on entering the school-room bow to 
the crucifix, say a short private prayer, and read the New Testament 
while the boys are assembling. The school begins with prayer, and 
every half-hour of school lessons one of the boys pronounces aloud the 
following words—‘ Souvenons-nous que nous sommes en la sainte pré- 
sence de Dieu.’ Then a temporary suspense of all school business 
ensues, to afford time for certain mental prayer, which the scholars 
have been taught by the masters. A reflection, as it is called, is read 
at the morning prayer, and is commented on by the master in a prac- 
tical style. There is a regular Priére de soir, followed by a reflection 
in the same manner. There is a prayer used in the school daily for 
the King. Also every Saturday and on vigils, and certain other holy- 
days, particular prayers are said. 

‘“‘It may further be remarked as indicating the spirit of this Insti- 
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tution, that every day, as soon as the scholars have left the school, the 
masters assemble in it, and kneel down and join in certain prayers, the 
first being said by the inspector, or chief master, ‘ Vive Jésus dans nos 
ceeurs!’ To which the others reply, ‘ 4 jamais.’ Besides these prayers, 
whenever it is possible, the scholars attend mass every day. 

“The rules for the Masters to teach good behaviour by their ex- 
ample are very well worthy of notice. The corrections of the scholars 
consist of pénitences and punitions; the former are, keeping a boy 
standing, or on his knees, or in an ignominious place; the latter are 
pensums (i. e. impositions), or, rarely, the use of a leather thong on the 
hand. Frére Nicolas concluded his account of their operations by 
giving us a striking history of their success in their evening schools for 
adults, which have been recently established, and which seem to have 
had an extraordinary effect in checking all tumultuary dispositions in 
the common people who belong to them, as was recently proved on a 
very striking occasion. When a great part of the lower orders of Paris 
were banding together for revolutionary purposes, and parading the 
streets of the metropolis in tumultuous mobs, none of the members of 
these adult schools, he assured me, took any part in these insurrec- 
tionary movements.”—pp. 117—122. 


Great, however, as is the merit of the P’réres Chrétiens, and we 
are far from wishing to underrate it, in devoting themselves in 
the manner they do to the task of reclaiming the population of 
France from that half-savage state to which it has sunk down, 
there is one great drawback upon their usefulness, and that is, 
that the society is a handmaid, or rather an engine, of Popery. 
That circumstance is alone sufficient to neutralize the good which 
otherwise might have been produced by a body of men so com- 
pact, and working together with such singleness of heart and 
unity of purpose, for the amelioration of those classes among 
whom their birth and their education alike assign to them their 
station. Not that we would utterly despair of the French 
Church, and renounce all hopes of her taking counsel with her- 
self for a reformation of the errors and abuses by which she 
makes herself at present a partaker of the sins of Rome. Such 
a change in the character of the Church in France is certainly 
not impossible, though there may not be any immediate pro- 
bability of it. All we mean to contend for is, that the Church of 
France as she is now, is in her way quite as ill qualified as her 
Protestant opponents, to work out a national regeneration ; and 
that the disqualification by which she is herself attainted, must 
of necessity in a greater or less degree vitiate the action of any 
instrument which she sets in motion. The fact is, that at this 
moment the tide has set in most strongly in favour both of ultra- 
montane theories, and of the very worst practices of what may 
be termed Popery for the million. With regard to the latter 
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point, it is truly astonishing how the French hierarchy can 
adventure themselves, in the very face of a people in which 
certainly ‘the scoffers constitute’a large majority in comparison 
with the devotees, to put forth all'the most meretricious tricks, 
and the most unblushing impostures, of which in the darkest 
ages Popery was ever guilty. Witness, for instance, the annual 
exhibition of relics in the cathedral of Notre-Dame during Lent ; 
and that of the Sainte Robe at Argenteuil, in the immediate 
vicinity of Paris. When Dr. Wordsworth pressed the Pére 
Boulanger on this subject, he received for answer that the Church 
“ Jeft it an open question, and that without authorizing the sup- 
posed relic, she might well believe that it supplied a very useful 
occasion and inducement to pious exercises and good works.” 
We also ventured to hint our surprise at such an exhibition to a 
priest with whom we had had much interesting, and in many 
respects highly satisfactory conversation on the differences be- 
tween his Church and our own, and ‘we asked him to tell us 
frankly what he thought of the matter. To which, with a some- 
what sardonic smile and a most significant shrug of the shoulder, 
he replied: ‘“‘ Mais, Monsieur, je pense que Cest bien authentique.” 
We afterwards proceeded to the spot itself, and had an interview 
with Monsieur le Curé, who is in charge of the relic. To our 
request to be allowed a sight of it, he refused to accede, except 
on one condition, which of course we could not grant, “ que ce 
serait pour la vénérer.” Accordingly we had to content ourselves 
with a view of the shrine which encloses it, and which has very 
much the appearance of an old-fashioned bookcase with glazed 
doors, lined with stuff. To mitigate in some measure our dis- 
appointment, which the good man was evidently sorry for, he 
sold us in the vestry two books, one, an “‘ authentic history” of 
the Sainte Robe; the other, a liturgical manual, entitled, ‘* Veu- 
vaine en Vhonneur de la Sainte Robe.’ The former contains, 
among others, a brief of Pope Gregory XVI., of August 22nd, 
1843, (which, with other instruments in attestation of the authen- 
ticity of the robe, is also hung up in a frame in the church,) con- 
ferring special privileges upon the church and altar of Argen- 
teuil; a document which at once disposes of the evasive answer 
of Father Boulanger, and shows, that so far from having left the 
matter an open question, the Church has set the seal of her 
highest authority upon this gross piece of superstition °. 


6 The following is the tenor of this brief: “In our paternal love and solicitude for 
the salvation of all, we bestow from time to time upon holy places the spiritual gifts of 
indulgences, in order that the souls of the faithful departed may be enabled to obtain 
the application of the merits of our Lord Jesus Christ and of his saints, and that 
being so succoured and delivered from the pains of purgatory, they may be enabled by 
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Another and no less palpable imposture, of the existence of 
which we satisfied ourselves by ocular demonstration, is the relic- 
worship carried on at the tomb of Ste. Genevieve, the patroness 
of Paris and of all France, at the church St. Etienne du Mont, in 
the very heart of the metropolis. A marble slab is fixed within 
the rails of the tomb, over a stone said to be part of the coffin 
in which the Saint was laid; and to this slab is attributed the 
property of imparting miraculous powers to any object which is 
brought in contact with it, by a priest reciting certain prayers. 
A small model, representing on the one side the Saint, and on 
the reverse the Virgin Mary, and which is also blessed on the 
slab, is sold in the church. At the same church, also, is exposed 
for sale the so-called Médaille miraculeuse, a medal representing 
on one side the Virgin, and on the reverse a device compounded 
of the letter M and a cross, surrounded by stars, with two hearts, 
one of them pierced by a sword, underneath. This medal also 
is duly blessed, and sold in incredible numbers in honour of the 
““ immaculée conception de la trés-sainte Vierge.;” it 1s said to be 
specially efficacious in the conversion of heretics, some of whom 
have been brought to the ‘ Catholic” faith by the virtue of this 
medal, conveyed unknown to them into their clothes or their 
bedding. A large number of stories of this kind, recounting 
cures and conversions wrought by the medal, have been published 
in a 12mo. volume of 600 pages, which has run through no less 
than eight editions within a few years. 

That the worship of the Virgin occupies a very conspicuous, if 
not the chief place in the religion of France at this time, is a fact 
which would strike even a casual observer. Jn the Jesuit Col- 
leges and seminaries which we visited, we met with the statue 
of the Virgin at every turn; in the halls and on the staircases, 
in the courts, and even in bowers in the pleasure-erounds, every 
where you see her placed; and in the Churches we observed that 
the Chapelle de la Vierge was invariably that in which the largest 


the mercy of God to attain unto everlasting salvation. Willing therefore to render 
illustrious by this special gift the church of Argenteuil, to which it does not appear 
that any other privileged altar was ever granted, as well as the altar of the garment 
or tunic of our Lord Jesus Christ which is there deposited, we do by virtue of the 
authority wherewith the Lord has invested us, by the mercy of God, and leaning upon 
the authority of the blessed apostles Peter and Paul, concede and grant the following 
graces: As often as a secular priest, or a priest belonging to any order whatever, to 
any congregation or regular institute, shall celebrate the mass of the departed at the 
said altar, for the soul of a faithful servant of Christ, which shall have left this world 
united to God in love, the said soul shall obtain the indulgences of the treasury of the 
Church by way of suffrages in such sort that the merits of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
those of the blessed Virgin Mary, and of all the saints coming to its aid, it shall be 
delivered from the pains of purgatory. Which shall come to pass notwithstanding 
any thing to the contrary that may be done by any person whatsoever, forasmuch as 
these presents are to take effect for all future time in perpetuity.” 


Cen 
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number of persons were engaged in their devotions. Among the 
curiosities of this kind which we brought back from our visit to 
Paris, there is a large 8vo volume, entitled ‘“‘ Le Culte dela Sainte 
Vierge dans toute la “Catholicité, principalement en France et dans 
le diocese de Paris, depuis Etablissement du Christianisme jusqwa 
N08 jours ; étude religieuse, historique, et artistique, par A. Kgron,” 
which gives a full and particular account of this favourite idolatry 
of the French Romanists. The most efficient engine, however, 
for its propagation is the Archi-confrérie du trds- saint et immaculé 
caur de Marie, which has its head-quarters at the Church of 
Notre-Dame des Victoives, where it was established in 1837, and 
received the sanction of a papal brief in the following year 1838. 
At one of the meetings of this Archi-confrérie Dr. Wordsworth 
was present, and he has recorded in his diary what he saw and 
heard on the occasion :— 


‘The church (Notre-Dame des Victoires) was full from one end to 
the other, and the congregation very attentive and devout. The church 
is of considerable size, and the aisles as well as the nave were crowded. 
The day was one of solemn observance, it being not only Sunday, but 
also the Festival of St. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, and a day of 
réunion of the Archi-confrérie, connected with this church, which is 
organized specially for the purpose of prayers to the Virgin (to whom 
the church is dedicated) for the conversion of heretics, schismatics, and 
infidels,—a society which enjoys a high reputation and has a large 
number of members, many of whom were ranged before one of the side- 
altars, which was brilliantly illuminated. 

“The vespers were chanted with great spirit; there was scarcely a 
single person of the congregation who did not join energetically in the 
chant; and on the whole the service in this respect presented one of the 
happiest specimens of social fervent worship, by an united congregation, 
which it has ever been my good fortune to witness in this country. 
When we consider that a large proportion of the congregation consisted 
of women of the middle and lower classes, and that the whole of the 
psalms chanted were in Latin, it seems unreasonable to suppose that 
our English Liturgy, and especially that part of it which consists of 
Hymns and Psalms, the Te Deum, Magnificat, Jubilate, &c., and we 
may add the Creeds, could not be made equally congregational, and 
thus greater fervour and animation be imparted to our public worship, 
if a well-concerted and uniform system were put in execution for this 
purpose. 

‘*Tt may be said that the Vesper Psalms recur here (in the French 
service) daily, but the same may be also said of the Magnificat, &c., 
with us; again, it may be alleged, that there are leading voices here 
which carried on the rest of the congregation with them; for the Psalms 
were not chanted alternately by priest and people, but by all collectively : 
this, perhaps, may render the attainment of the same effect more easy. 
Upon the whole the service was very solemn and impressive. 
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* The Psalms were followed by a sermon from the Abbé Bonnechose, 
one of the Professors of the College of Juilly. His subject was the life 
of St. Augustine, this being appropriate for the day and also suited to 
the assembly of the Archi-confrérie, whose design it is to labour for 
the conversion of all who are out of the pale of their Church. The 
example, therefore, of St. Ambrose, and of Monica the mother of St. Au- 
gustine, whose joint efforts by teaching and prayer were blessed in the 
gaining of St. Augustine to the faith, was proposed by the preacher to 
the men, especially the Clergy, and to the women of the congregation, 
with much aptitude and force. ‘The sermon was well delivered, with 
good voice and action, and the matter of it very respectable; but there 
was the same want of plan and unity of purpose, which has been before 
noticed as a defect in French sermons, The aim of the preacher gene- 
rally seems to be to present to his audience a series of striking reflec- 
tions or pensées, something like the Tableaux of the Miracle des Roses, 
brilliant indeed, but without coherence or unity of design. 

‘The Abbe Bonnechose was succeeded in the pulpit by the Curé of 
the parish, M. Dufriches Desgenettes, a very dignified and venerable 
ecclesiastic with long white hair, who sat down and began to address 
his congregation in a familiar style, ever and anon taking a pinch of 
snuff to gain a little time for thouglit, and to stimulate his ideas. His 
main purpose was to show the great good which had been done by the 
Archi-confrérie, of which he was the founder, and of which the members 
were now met together. He said that an assembly of the Society had 
scarcely ever taken place without being followed by some conversion, — 
and he recounted the particulars of two or three of the most recent (that 
of a French officer, of a medical man, &c.) which had come under his 
own immediate knowledge, and to which he had been a party. 

*¢ He then drew from his pocket a letter from a friend and confreére in 
the kingdom of Siam, which he read to the congregation. The drift of 
it was to desire their prayers for the King of Siam, who had recently 
shown to the French Missionaries, of whom this correspondent was one, 
doubts as to the truth of his own religion, and a disposition to listen to 
the preaching of the Christian faith. The King of Siam’s name was 
accordingly enrolled at the Curé’s desire in the catalogue of persons for 
whom the prayers of the confrérie were to be said. 

“He then proceeded to read a list of persons who had applied for 
their intercessions in behalf of themselves or their relatives; the names 
were not specified, but only the number of persons to be prayed for, so 
many sick, so many Protestants, so many Jews, &c.; specially, he 
added, that their prayers were desired for the King of Siam, for the 
Emperor of Morocco, for England, and for Russia. He said he men- 
tioned the Emperor of Morocco particularly now, on account of the suc- 
cess with which Providence had lately blessed the French arms in that 
country, for which they ought all to be very grateful, and to pray that 
the extension of their conquests might also lead to the advancement of 
Christianity. 

‘This address from the Curé, who remained seated for the greater 
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part of its delivery, was followed by chanting and prayers for the objects 
specified. There are particular forms of prayer and praise licensed for 
the use of this Archi-confrérie, which are used on these occasions. On 
the whole, with much that was very excellent and devotional in this 
service, there was evidently a tendency in it to supersede the regular 
Church ritual by novel modes of worship, and a design to attract the 
attention by irregular allurements, and to excite the feelings by new 
stimulants—a practice reminding one very forcibly, in its uncatholic 
and almost schismatical character, of the artifices sometimes resorted to 
by English sectarians to gain an advantage over the Church among un- 
steady and ill-balanced minds. A French friend, to whom I made this 
remark, justified the proceedings on the ground that the Society and its 
Ritual had been licensed by the Archbishop. It seems, however, a 
proof of instability and weakness in the Church, that its chief Pastors 
should think it expedient, or worth while, to attempt to catch a little 
flitting popular breeze, by shifting their sails in these oblique directions. 
This Archi-confrérie, it may be observed, has gained some credit by 
connecting itself with the conversion of the famous Jew Aatisbonne, 
before-mentioned, which took place some months ago at Rome: the 
Cure has published an account of the whole proceeding for the benefit 
of the Society.” —pp. 196—201. 


While the French Church continues to have recourse to these 
and other similar meretricious arts for the purpose of propagating 
the Christian faith, it is easy to see that the cause of true reli- 
gion is much more likely to be a loser than a gainer by her 
success. - T’o expect of her the religious regeneration of France, 
is to ascribe to fraud and falsehood the power which we firmly 
believe truth alone possesses! Nor does it appear to us at all 
wonderful, that the French Government is unwilling to surrender 
national education into the hands of a Church so deeply imbued 
with the spirit of superstition; any more, than that the French 
clergy view with the utmost reprobation the instruction imparted 
under the auspices of the University. It is not, however, so 
much on account of the superstitions which she cherishes, that 
the Church is regarded by the Government with an evil eye of 
jealousy ; the more immediate, and in a political point of view, 
more cogent cause of alienation between the two, is the decidedly 
and increasingly ultramontane tendency of the French clergy. 
There is something fearfully instructive in the position in which 
these two powers, the spiritual and the temporal now existing in 
France, stand towards each other. Both parties, the Church, 
as having been but recently restored in the country, and the new 
dynasty, yet more recently established over the crater of a 
volcano which is still smoking, have abundant cause to feel how 
much it would be for their mutual interest to work together, 
and to support each other. But a species of fatality,—a fatality 
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which arises from the vicious constitution of both the body eccle- 
siastic and the body politic—intervenes, and drives them, in spite 
of all their efforts to live in harmony and to act in concert, to 
a daily greater distance from each other. The causes of ‘this 
anomalous state of things are ably pointed out by Dr. Words- 
worth :— 


** T may observe here, while on this important subject of the present 
Relations of Church and State in France, that it is very remarkable 
that the Charte of 1880, the consummation of the last Revolution, and 
founded on principles purely secular and irreligious, has proved, in its 
working, the most favourable act to the Papacy that has ever been done 
in France! 

** The sixth article of this Charte declares that the ‘ Ministers of the 
Roman Catholic Religion, professed by the majority of the French 
nation, and also those of other Christian denominations, shall receive 
salaries from the national exchequer.’ 

‘** France then ceased to have a Religious Establishment. The 
Roman Catholic Priesthood was detached from the Monarchy and the 
State. Their State salary is no bond of union between them and the 
Civil Power, because a similar State salary is given to Ministers of 
other denominations of Christians, by the article of the Charte just 
cited; and not a year elapsed after the ratification of the Charte, before 
this salary was extended even to the Jenish Rabbis! (Ministres du 
culte Israélite,) who, by the law of February 8, 1831, began to receive 
an annual salary from the national treasury (du trésor public), dating 
from the 1st January, 1831..... 

*¢ Since 1830, the Monarch, as such, is of no religion ; and, besides 
this, his responsibility is resolved into that of his Ministers, who, 
as such, are of no religion also; and thus Religion is severed from 
the State. It therefore looks on the State as an alien and—I fear we 
must add—as an apostate; and especially that peculiar form of Reli- 
gion,— Roman Catholicism—which had been hitherto allied with the 
State, now feels no sympathy with it, either on religious or on personal 
grounds,—but is opposed to it on both.”—pp. 151—158. 


The natural result of this is a closer approximation on the part 
of the French clergy towards the Roman See, and the con- 
sequent growth of ultramontane principles :-— 


“The Church of France strengthens itself against the State by 
identifying itself with the Papacy; it also taunts the State with ia 
separation which has taken place between it and itself. * You,’ 
says to the State, ‘ have been the cause of the severance; and Ae 
must take its consequences. You have broken the treaty of alliance; 
and yet you claim to exercise control over me still: but I protest 
against such tyrannical usurpation. As long as you were Christian 
and Catholic, it was reasonable enough for me to allow you to mix 
yourself up with my affairs; but now that you have. become Jew and 
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Jansenist in your Codes, and Deist and Pantheist in your Colleges, 
I renounce all your jurisdiction! Gallican Articles of 1682, Concordat 
of 1801, Organic Laws of 1802, Ordonnances concerning Appels comme 
d’ Abus; these, and all other ecclesiastical statutes, are ipso facto abro- 
gated and null, as though they had never been, by the unchristian, 
heretical, and infidel character, which you, in your political wisdom, 
have thought fit to assume. What pretence have you now to meddle 
with my affairs? es tabi tuas habe; take care of your own concerns, 
and let me manage mine. I interdict you from all commerce with me. 
I denounce your touch as profane. What! shall an heretical Govern- 
ment take cognizance of the affairs of a Christian Church? Shall 
Catholic Bishops give an account of their proceedings, not to the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, but to a multifidian Privy Council? Shall the 
cause of religious congregations of holy men and women,—of saintly 
Jesuits and venerable Carmelites,—who unite together for the purposes 
of mutual Christian edification, be brought before a tribunal which 
represents almost as many religions as it has members? No; Heaven 
forbid! this is an injury and an iniquity which I will never suffer to be 
perpetrated. I must listen to the voice of inspiration: ‘ Be ye not 
unequally yoked with unbelievers; what communion hath light with 
darkness ? wherefore come out from among them, and be ye separate, 
saith the Lord, and I will receive you.’ Whatever, then, may be the con-~ 
sequences to you and to myself, I repudiate your claim to exercise any 
jurisdiction whatever in ecclesiastical matters; I affirm, that I have 
reason and religion on my side; I have also the Constitution of our 
Country in my favour; I invoke the Charte which declares, that ‘ all 
Frenchmen are equal in the eye of the law; that every one shall pro- 
fess his own religion with an equal liberty, and enjoy for it the same 
protection, and which guarantees liberty of teaching to all: we have a 
great and growing power on our side; therefore, we bid you to beware, 
and to give us that which we now ask as suppliants, but for which we 
shall soon contend as combatants, that for which we will sacrifice our 
lives, and which we are resolved to win at any cost, —Lzberty, complete, 
inalienable Liserry.’ 

** Such is the language of the Church of France to the State at this 
time. During the last three years, since the breaking out of the war 
between the Bishops and the University, and the censure, on the part 
of the Government, of the Bishop of Chalons (8th Nov. 1843), and of 
the Archbishop of Paris (8th March, 1844), on account of the part 
taken by them against the University, the strife has been waxing 
warmer and warmer; and the question of the rights of the Régale on 
the one side, and of the Pope’s Supremacy on the other, mooted by 
M. Dupin in his Manual; and, thirdly, that of the jurisdiction of the 
State over Religious Orders, have all served to add fresh fuel to the 
flame of discord between the civil and ecclesiastical powers, which will 
not, I fear, be extinguished for many years, and will probably extend 
itself with rapidity and violence into almost every country of ree 
—pp. 190—192. 
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It is a great aggravation of this deplorable state of things, that 
neither of the two parties, who are thus urged by a force supe- 
rior to themselves into deadly conflict, is possessed of that which 
might repair the breaches of the state of France, and heal the 
hurt of her people. That the new dynasty is wholly destitute of 
means for this purpose is most evident :— 


“‘The misfortune is,—and an unspeakable calamity it is,—that the 
French Monarchy has nothing to set against the Papacy (acting in the 
Church and by the Jesuits) but what is termed Philosophy, but which 
as Atheism. 

‘** Louis Philippe has no force to bring into the field against the 
Pope, but the Professors of the Collége de France and of the Sorbonne : 
and he cannot contend with any prospect of success against such a 
power,—which has now the Episcopate and the secular and regular 
Clergy of France as its allies,—with such weapons as these. He may 
indeed keep it at bay : he may control it; but, in the mean time, in the 
persons of his own auxiliaries, he is encouraging and developing other 
principles no less dangerous to the Monarchy than those of the Papacy 
—the principles of infidelity, anarchy, and demoralization. 

‘*The Crown has been jealous of the Church, and has kept the 
doors of the Colleges of the State closed against her ; but it now finds 
that in so doing it has excluded Christianity ; and that it has to deal 
at present with a generation which has been educated without any 
sense of religious obligation, or of moral and civil duty, and which has 
no more regard for the Throne, or for the Sovereign upon it, than it 
has for Christianity and the Church. 

‘‘What would not Louis Philippe give for a National Church, 
founded on the solid basis of evangelical truth and apostolic discipline, 
devoted to the Monarchy, and untrammelled by Rome? And why 
should he not endeavour to restore to France the Church of his fore- 
fathers? Why should he not attempt to revive the Church of St. 
Hilary and St. Ireneus? If he could effect this, he would have 
nothing to fear from the Jesuits; he would have his eighty Bishops 
devoted to his throne; and he would have no need of the aid of the 
Antichristian Philosophy of the sceptical Professor of the College of 
France, to encounter the Antichristian Policy of the domineering Pon- 
tiff of the Church of Rome.”—pp. 156, 157. 


On the part of the Church, Dr. Wordsworth seems to think 
another course might have been pursued, and that with a fair 
prospect of a favourable result; and he severely censures the 
French clergy for having been wanting to the exigencies of their 
position. 

‘They have not, as Christian teachers, endeavoured to recall the 
State to a sense of its duty to the Church, nor have they reminded it 
of its need of a Church as a National Institution, for the preservation 
of public peace. Nor have they discharged their duty to a higher 
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Power by boldly declaring to the State its own duty to the Supreme 
Ruler of empires, and its consequent obligation to maintain true reli- 
gion, as the only means of securing His favour and protection. They 
seem to have forgotten the precepts of Almighty God in Holy Scrip- 
ture, commanding His Ministers to proclaim, in season and out of 
season, to kings and rulers, the great truth of their Christian responsi- 
bilities; and they have not imitated the examples of His prophets in 
the Old Testament, calling on princes and people, in their royal capa- 
cities and public character, to repent and to amend their ways, when- 
ever they had swerved from their religious duty to Him.” —p. 187. 


We perfectly agree in the justice of this censure ; it was, no 
doubt, the duty of the French clergy to have adopted the course 
marked out by Dr. Wordsworth. But we do not think,—and 
this 1s almost the only point in which we feel ourselves compelled 
to differ from him,—that it was in the power of the French Church 
to take up that high position, and that simply because it is the 
true position becoming the Church in her dealings with the powers 
of this world. This may sound paradoxical; but it is not so. 
In order to take up her true position, a Church must *be firmly 
established in the truth; and that, unhappily, the French Church 
is not. As by a moral nemesis it 1s out of the power of 
Louis Philippe to oppose to Ultramontanism any thing better 
than the spirit which has set him on his throne, and which 
finds utterance in the infidel doctrines of the University, so by a 
like righteous retribution it is out of the power of the French 
Church, while she continues in fellowship with Rome, and makes 
herself a partaker of her numberless and grievous sins, to oppose 
to the irreligious tendencies which are so prevalent and even 
dominant in France, the mighty truths and the high resolves 
which a truly Christian, a truly Catholic Church alone can put 
forth, and by which such a Church might confidently hope, and 
at all events, gloriously attempt, to oppose the tide of evil, and 
to sow afresh on the soil of France the seeds of peace and of true 
national greatness. 
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Art. VI.—Pubhications of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 
Nos. I—XI. Cambridge: Deightons. 1840—1845. 


Most people in the present day know something from their own 
experience of antiquarian societies. There is scarcely a city or 
town of note in England which does not contain an association, 
probably of recent growth, in aid of these pursuits; and it must 
be owned that they are conducted in a better spirit than for- 
merly existed. The universities have been remarkably distin- 
guished in a study so consistent with their character, and by 
looking at the publications of one of their societies, we shall be 
informing ourselves of the objects generally aimed at by such 
bodies, and of the success attained by one of them which is 
a respectable specimen of its kind. 

The Cambridge Antiquarian Society sprang into existence 
within a few months of the foundation of another local corpora- 
tion of kindred pursuits, but far more extended renown—the 
Camden Society. There never was at any time any rivalry 
between these associations. Many persons were officers of both 
at the same moment, and it was once proposed to amalgamate 
the two. ‘The Camden, however, soon shot ahead of its sister 
society. Its objects were more definite, more substantial, and 
more generally interesting. ‘They were also, it must be con- 
fessed, of higher and more practical usefulness. It was of more 
importance that a chancel should be rebuilt, than that a manu- 
script should be recovered. Of the late disruption of this society, 
or rather of the late secession from it, most of our readers are 
aware, and it is not our intention to say much upon the subject. 
We are bound, however, to state that, in our opinion, the present 
circumscribed Camden Society does more faithfully represent the 
principles of the original foundation than the opposite party 
would have done, and that. many of the members who have now 
left it mistook its character when they entered it. But, as we 
said before, there was no antagonistic principle in the Anti- 
quarian Society. It is true, that some of the seceders who had 
been among the most active and serviceable members of the 
Camden, upon quitting this, joined the Antiquarian. But this 
was simply the act of men attached to these peculiar pursuits, 
who left a society in which they were disturbed for the one 
which was most nearly allied to it, and in which the disturbing 
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forces were not likely to be called into action. Yet this acces- 
sion of members did introduce a new feature into the Antiquarian 
Society, as we shall see by and by. 

The objects of the Camden Society we decline to state, as its 
own members have differed on that identical point. The objects 
of the Antiquarian are propounded with remarkable brevity and 
clearness. ‘They are, “‘ to encourage the study of the history 
and antiquities of the university, county, and town of Cambridge, 
and to collect and print information relative to these subjects.” 
Thus were two good societies formed in one town, with consider- 
able influence and respectable funds. Yet perhaps the reader 
may consider their performances below their pretensions, when 
he is told that during their existence, and under their very eyes, 
the old Norman castle has been pulled down, and three of the 
ugliest churches in England se¢ wp. They were not, however, 
either idle or useless. What the Camden has done, everybody 
knows. What the Antiquarian is doing, we will presently show. 

The first publication of the list at the head of our article is 
a catalogue of the original library of St. Catharine’s Hall, tran- 
scribed from the register preserved in the college. The books 
were the gift of the founder, Robert Woodlarke, in the year 1475. 
The value of such documents as these is at once obvious. They 
inform us of the favourite study of the period, of the state of the 
literature of the country, and of the probable nature of the 
instruction conveyed in the various seminaries of education. 
They give us, too, an insight into the domestic life of our ances- 
tors, and teach us how they probably thought and felt under cer- 
tain conditions. All this has been rightly understood of late 
years, and records of this kind have been carefully transcribed. 
There are several still remaining, comprehending catalogues not 
only of college libraries, but of the libraries of monasteries and 
capitular bodies, some of which have been published by the 
northern antiquarian societies. If these could be combined in 
one volume—which would not be a large one—a great service 
would be rendered to antiquarian literature, and, amongst other 
pieces of information, we should be able to infer the tone of 
theology which from time to time prevailed among the divines of 
this country. The catalogue we are at present considering 
gives the contents of seven stalle or wards, comprising from 
ten to twenty volumes each. A great proportion is, of course, 
devoted to theology, and in this section a large proportion is 
again devoted to Thomas Aquinas, who monopolizes nearly a 
whole stall. The rest of the divinity consists mainly in commen- 
taries and expositions. Very few works of the Fathers appear. 
One or two detached treatises of St. Chrysostom and St. Augus- 
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tine, and another of St. Gregory, make up nearly all the volumes 
of this class. There is, however, a copy of Eusebius, and another 
of Hegesippus. In classics we find the Republic of Plato, the 
Politics, Ethics, and Rhetoric of Aristotle, and the Offices of 
Cicero. One book on physics, and another on geometry and 
perspective, represent the natural philosophy of the collection. 
A copy of Historie Cronicales Angle, Francie, e aliarum re- 
guonum probably served, as the editor remarks, to entertain the 
society in the hall after dinner or supper on festival days. There 
is but a single Bible in the catalogue, which was kept in the first 
stall. No copy of the Scriptures is mentioned as being kept in 
the chapel, though nearly twenty volumes were there separately 
preserved, including the History, the Legends, and the Mass of 
St. Catherine, and “unum parvus liber de sinodalibus.” Many 
of these service-books were chained, and two are specially noted 
as being wmpressa. 

The constitution of college libraries is a very interesting sub- 
ject, and a paper devoted to its particular investigation was pro- 
mised to the Antiquarian Society, but has not yet been pre- 
sented. Though so many of the colleges were founded in me- 
dizeval times, yet their libraries do not contain so many relics of 
these ages as might be expected, considering that they never 
underwent a regular pillage. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that at the demolition of religious houses, and at the subse- 
quent visitations of the universities, the college libraries did not 
come off quite scatheless. A whole waggon-load of books is 
described as being driven off from Merton, and the quadrangle of 
New College was filled with the fragments of leaves and covers, 
which a gentleman of Buckinghamshire was picking up to tie to 
a string and frighten his deer withal*. A large number, too, 
of the books would be for the use of the chapel, and for this or 
similar reasons would be consigned to destruction along with the 
albs and copes. It is rather remarkable that the letters of Crom- 
well’s visitors to their employer previous to and pending the dis- 
solution of monasteries, do not, in any one instance that we 
remember to have met with, take any notice of the monastic 
libraries, though their inventories descend to the meanest utensils 
of the kitchen and brewhouse. Yet the monasteries had, some 
of them, noble libraries, as we very well know, and a certain 


1 “And the seconde tyme we came to New Coledge affter we had declarede your 
Injunctions we fownde all the gret quadrant court full of the leiffs of Dunce (Duns 
Scotus) the wynde blowyng them into evere corner; and ther we fownde one Mr. 
Grenefelde a gentilman of Bukynghamshire getheryng up part of the said bowke 
leiffs (as he said) there to make him sewells ox blansherrs to kepe the dere within the 
woode, thereby to have the better cry with his howndes.” Layton to Cromwell. 
Sept. 12, 1535. Ellis’s Original Letters. 
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fraction of their treasures, though comparatively a small one, did 
find its way into the libraries of the colleges, as in Archbishop 
Parker’s grand bequest to Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
Other small remnants too were thus preserved. Jesus College, 
amongst its MSS., has several from the monastery of Durham. 
Connected with these matters, a rather singular circumstance has 
lately formed a subject of conversation. A very magnificent 
volume was presented to a certain college at the time of the 
Reformation. The donor, however, from some impulse of pro- 
phecy or hope, added a condition to his gift, which is inscribed 
upon it, that if ever the monastery of St. Austin at Canterbury 
should be restored, this book, which had come from that house, 
should be returned to its original abode; an event which now, 
after the lapse of three centuries, the munificence of Mr. Hope, 
and the generosity of English churchmen, seem likely to bring 
to pass. 

bn the whole, though, it is certain that the Colleges lost more 
than they gained in the troubles of this period: nine-tenths of 
most of the libraries have been formed since the Reformation, and 
even where a more ancient collection of books appears, they were 
generally the gift of some antiquarian member of the Society in 
more modern times. The manuscripts, about a hundred and fifty 
in number, belonging to Jesus College, Cambridge, were mostly 
presented by Mr. Mann, a Fellow of the Society during the 
Protectorate. St. Peter’s College possesses considerable bequests 
of the fifteenth century, but not many remains of earlier date. It 
was particularly through the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
that the college libraries were formed, sometimes almost entirely 
by the munificence of an individual, more frequently by the suc- 
cessive benefactions of members of the Society, who left to the 
house in which they had passed their lives this probably the most 
valuable part of their possessions. Bequests of sixteen or eighteen 
hundred volumes at a time are not uncommon, and as each col- 
lector generally had some favourite branch of study to which his 
acquisitions chiefly related, the accumulation of these legacies 
formed a valuable library. Thus the increase was not gradual, 
but occasional, and varied of course very greatly in different 
foundations. In Cambridge some libraries reach to twenty or 
thirty thousand volumes, while others hardly exceed the extent of 
an ordinary private collection. mmanuel owes much to poor 
Archbishop Sancroft; St. John’s, almost every thing to Keeper 
Williams, builder of Lincoln College Chapel. In Jesus College 
very many single volumes, of great value at the time, were given 
by individuals who evidently offered to the College the best article 
of their small stock. These kinds of gifts were most frequent 
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during the latter part of the sixteenth century. Occasionally a 
valuable bequest of books was left with certain restrictions. That 
of Archbishop Parker at Corpus Christi is never to be opened 
but in the presence of specified members of the Society. Every 
year it is examined by the Societies of Caius College and Trinity 
Hall. If any book is missing, the whole collection reverts to one 
of the visiting bodies, which, in its turn, is to be annually visited 
in its new possessions by the other two. The property, however, 
has never yet been forfeited. But the most curious bequest was 
that of Pepys to Magdalene College. This extraordinary collec- 
tion was destined for Oxford, at a price, however, which that body 
declined to pay. In a fit of anger he turned to Cambridge. He 
selected apartments in Magdalene which were to receive his books. 
They were never to be increased and never to be diminished. 
They were for ever to remain in the glass cases which he had 
provided, and only to be consulted in the presence and with the 
guarantee of one of the foundation fellows. They still remain 
in number and form just as he left them, presenting a unique 
specimen of a library and cases precisely as it was left in the 
seventeenth century. Intrinsically, too, as is well known, this 
collection is above all price. It is the produce of Pepys’s exertions 
during a lifétime of inquisitiveness. It is the sum of all he could 
purchase and all he could plunder. He was a more arrant thief 
than any book-collector. It used to be said, that one of his 
volumes was actually labelled, ‘“‘ MSS. from Peter-house ;” but we 
have never had ocular proof of this fact. In some colleges small 
legacies of land or money were left (and mostly during the last 
century) for the purpose of purchasing books from time to time. 
But these are not universal, and many libraries remain without 
any increase but that derived from occasional presents; and even 
where such fund exists it is in most cases very small, and its re- 
sults make little perceptible change in the aspect of the old 
library. 

The next publication of the Society in question is of a more 
historical character. It is a simple transcript from a MS. in 
Gonvile and Caius College, and is entitled Abdreviata Cronica ab 
anno 1377 usque ad annum 1469. Caius College is rich in manu- 
scripts, and this short chronicle was selected from amongst them 
for publication. In appearance it is little more than an almanack, 
the years are set down in the margin, and opposite to them are a 
few words commemorating any remarkable event in the kingdom 
or the university. It appears to have been a kind of note-book 
of a Dr. John Herryson, who took the degree of doctor of medi- 
cine in 1457, as appears by his memorandum at that. period. 
Hoc anno Doctor Thomas Stryle, Doctor Johannes Pynchbek incepe- 
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runt in Sacra theologia, et cum ipsis in eodem die Johannes Herryson 
doctor in sacris medicinis licet indignus. He was Chancellor of the 
university in 1465. 

Most antiquarian societies of the present day seem to recog- 
nize history as a special department of their studies. Can- 
didates for admission into the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
are formally stated by their proposers to be men well versed 
in the history of this country. Now antiquarianism in any 
shape must always, to a certain extent, have conduced to his- 
torical knowledge. It is almost impossible but that the very 
dullest man, in the very commonest researches of this kind, must 
have got some occasional ideas of the internal life of those who 
lived before him, of the feelings and sentiments acting on the 
mass of the nation from period to period. And this is history, 
and the best part of it too. very step taken by antiquarianism 
in this direction is an immense gain. But it is towards that more 
superficial portion of history which for a long time monopolized 
the entire dignity of the title—to the narrative of conspicuous 
events, of battles, treaties, executions, and dethronements, that 
antiquarian researches can be most easily directed, and with most 
immediate and tangible results. We have not a complete record, 
for certain periods of English history, even of these facts. Even 
of the births and deaths of princes we are not accurately informed. 
These are not the most important points it is true. As the great 
French school has now taught us to conceive of history, it is of 
far more consequence to us to ascertain the motives of Jack 
Straw’s followers, or the sentiments of the Lollard memorialists, 
than the end of Richard II., or the fate of the two princes in the 
Tower. We cannot say whether Henry VI. was really murdered, 
or if so, by whom; but this is matter of insignificance compared 
with what we now know certainly—that the people all thought 
that he was murdered, and held him as a saint after his death’. 
But though such events have been displaced from their post of 
solitary grandeur in the pages of history, except where they mark 
more important movements or entail mighty consequences, yet 
they are not to be overlooked, and these we most readily find in 
the records which ordinary antiquarianism brings to light. <A 
former volume of this periodical contained a discussion of the 
merits of these old.chronicles*. Doubtful they must be, for in 
most cases we know not even the name, still less the opportunities 
or the intentions of the writer. Moreover, they are often contra- 


2 “He wasse acustomyd to schew many prety relyks among the wiche wer (as he 
made reportt) the holy dager that Kinge Henry, and the holy knyfe that kylled Seynt 
Edwarde.”’ London to Cromwell, from Reading. Ellis, ii. 80. 

3 Eng. Rev. vol. i. p. 415. 
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dictory, or unanimous in those assertions only which are most 
incredible. But worthless they cannot be, for at certain intervals 
they are nearly all the authorities we have. And something they 
must infallibly teach us. If we can ascertain, as in most cases 
we can, the authenticity of a particular chronicle, we see at all 
events what the writer thought were the events most worth 
recording, and what he himself believed, or chose to state as his 
belief. And upon the driest and most meagre annals ever com- 
piled may be exercised that grand talent of an historian—the talent 
of extracting the surest of all information, that, namely, which the 
writer had no design to convey. 

There is, too, a splendid appliance of historical composition which 
antiquarianism supplies. In writing history, it is not quite enough 
to tell the truth plainly. It should be told artistically. The art 
of history consists in painting the scenes instead of rehearsing 
them ; in selecting the figures and in grouping them. Instead of 
a ground plan it gives a panorama. ‘Two narratives of Napoleon’s 
march from Cannes may differ from each other as much as a pro- 
cession on an Kgyptian obelisk differs from the Canterbury pil- 
erimage. Nor does this art imply the slightest departure from 
the truth. In this very respect it is in advance of the ruder 
narrative. It not only tells the truth, but it tells more of it. 
It seizes on unregarded truths, and employs them to set. the 
main truth in a better light. When history is written in this 
fashion, we get more of the truth, we remember it better, and 
are better able to apply it. Dr. Arnold said he never clearly 
appreciated the character of James [., till he pictured to himself 
his Scottish dialect. This art can make the Elizabeth of Hume 
the Elizabeth of Kenilworth without employing a single unautho- 
rized statement, or a single exaggerated feature; and the mate- 
rials for this art to work with are to be found in antiquarianism 
alone. 

The period to which the chronicle in question refers is well 
known to be one of the most obscure in our annals. We have 
more chronicles of this age than of any other, but unhappily we 
have nothing else. That this particular document elucidates any 
important historical point cannot be said. But it is certainly 
authentic, and therefore of a certain value. It is precisely the 
kind of record which should be published by an Antiquarian Society, 
and it is very much to be desired that a collection should be made 
of all such relics. We want as many as we can get, and then by 
collating them and observing the points of their agreement or dif- 
ference, we may perhaps get some better approximation to the 
truth. That several such unpublished chronicles exist is well 
known to all readers of history, and college libraries have perhaps 
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their share. But a remark was made in the House of Commons 
the other day on this subject, which though it passed uncontra- 
dicted was by no means correct. Mr. Christie, in drawing a pic- 
ture of the low state of science in the universities, specified parti- 
ecularly the lack of any distinguished proficients in modern 
history, which he observed was the more to be deplored as such 
invaluable treasures in aid of this study were preserved in the 
libraries. We do not know to which of the two universities the 
honourable gentleman was alluding, but if to his own, he has the 
advantage of others in his knowledge of these ample stores. To 
the best of our information and belief, the libraries of Cambridge, 
rich in many other respects, are extremely poor in materials for 
modern history. There are more treasures of this kind at Wim- 
pole than in all the university put together. Many of the libra- 
ries might be searched in vain for a single inedited document 
touching the modern history of this country. Jf Mr. Christie 
will point out the objects of his allusion, there are not wanting 
men who will both thank him for his information and turn it to 
account. 

No. IIT. of the Society’s publications is a document illustrating 
avery important point of our Ecclesiastical History. It is of 
course unnecessary to state to the readers of this review, the various 
narratives by which the Papists strove to invalidate the consecra- 
tion of Archbishop Parker, and by consequence the orders of 
nearly all the Bishops of England. But all, perhaps, may not be 
aware that a contemporary account of the rites and ceremonies 
which took place on this occasion is preserved amongst the col- 
lection of MSS. bequeathed by the Archbishop to Corpus Christi 
College. The Society have published it at length, with a fac 
simile of the original document, which shows that all the requi- 
site forms were scrupulously adhered to. 

The two following numbers, which are somewhat more bulky 
than those preceding, contain parts of an original paper which 
does not seem yet to be complete. It is an application of 
heraldry to the illustration of various university and collegiate 
antiquities. Connected with books upon heraldry, there are two 
remarkable circumstances ; first, that no professed herald has 
ever written decently on his own subject; and secondly, that 
almost all who ever have done so have been clergymen. No such 
work as a good treatise on heraldry has ever yet been written. 
The subject is not a momentous one, it is true, but it is one in 
which almost every body takes some slight personal interest, and 
it certainly affords a very considerable fund of amusement. A 
man who wishes for an occasional study, can purchase a good 
work on entomology or on taxidermy, which will start him on 
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the right way, and accompany him for a certain distance. But 
in heraldry he can get no such guide. The ordinary publications 
exposed for sale under such denominations, are utterly valueless ; 
eight sheets of trash, with a painted title-page. Perhans some 
readers would ask which is, at all events, the best work on this 
subject that now exists. They are therefore informed, that the 
most sensible treatise is that by the Rev. Henry Thompson, 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, printed in a volume of the 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana, a book which it is very improbable 
that they can find, and quite impossible that they can lift. 

It certainly would be as well, that on occasions where heraldry 
is much employed in the universities, some person a little con- 
versant with the subject should be called in to aid. A remarkable 
proof of this necessity occurred not many years back. The head 
of a college died, and was buried. ‘The society paid him the last 
honour of a monument, on which were delineated the arms of the 
house, and those of its deceased master. It happened that the 
college arms had a bordure of rather a peculiar character, and by 
way of giving uniformity to the design, this identical bordure was 
actually added to the other coat also. ‘There was at one time, if 
we remember rightly, a society at Oxford, formed for the special 
and exclusive study of heraldry, but whether it ever issued any 
records of its transactions, or whether it still exists, is more than 
we are able to state. There are, unquestionably, gentlemen in 
that university who are well qualified to do justice to this amusing 
subject. 

The work before us appears to have been written with a view 
of directing general attention to these matters, as well as of 
illustrating those local antiquities which are the peculiar province 
of the Society. This much we infer, from a chapter of some 
length on “the coat-armour of Bodies-Corporate,” which forms 
the introduction, and from which general discussions and proposi- 
tions the author descends to the consideration of the coats borne 
by each particular college. It is rather singular that these 
bearings are not, in every case, immediately ascertainable. There 
are colleges, both in Oxford and Cambridge, which seem to have 
nothing but tradition to guide them in the proper blazonry of 
their coats, and unfortunately these traditions are inconsistent. 
The coat of Peter-house has for years been misrepresented, and 
with strange pertinacity too. The patent exists in the treasury 
of the college, by which it is clear that the shield has four pallets, 
and not three; though this latter number has been employed on 
almost every occasion, and is to be found so stated in all works 
on heraldry, and by all writers of college antiquities, we remember 
to have seen, except one—a singular instance of unanimity in 
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error. The armorial bearings given in Dr. Ingram’s Memorials 
of Oxford, the work of an excellent antiquarian, are certainly 
at variance with those stated elsewhere. We were consulted not 
many months ago by the head of a house on the subject of the 
college coat, which it was thought desirable to ascertain as nearly 
as possible before engraving it. But the researches in this case 
were by no means conclusive, and indeed, additional discoveries 
seemed only to multiply the variations. ‘The truth is, that in the 
early times to which some of our foundations ascend, coats-of- 
arms were not always displayed in the same fashion, even by those 
who bore them, still less by those who came after. The general 
idea of the shield was preserved, but bars and pallets, and even 
charges, where the coat exhibited several of one kind, were added 
or subtracted, according to the form or nature of the instru- 
ment on which they were delineated. As regards college coats, 
the author of the paper before us speaks thus; “I am of 
opinion, that none of our colleges founded before the sixteenth 
century, originally bore or used the armorial bearings which they 
employ at present. I have not found any trace of the coat of 
Peter-house, or the bordure of Clare before that period; Caius, 
we know, was altered on the occasion of a second foundation, and 
Corpus also about the same time for another reason. JTiven those 
which presented the arms of the founder without difference (as 
Pembroke), probably did so then in another way. I think the 
original seals partook more of the ecclesiastical character with 
prelates, canopies, &c., and the founder’s coat was exhibited, if 
at all, in small escutcheons at the sides or bottom. Such cer- 
tainly was the seal of Peter-house, for it may still be seen. I 
cannot help suspecting, that at some herald’s visitation, or other 
general revision of the collegiate coats, probably in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century, the arms of our societies were 
devised and confirmed as at present.” From observations of our 
own, we have little doubt but that the author’s opinion, expressed 
in this last paragraph, is correct. Most, if not all, of these 
patents probably still remain lurking in the muniment-rooms. If 
they can be discovered, they set the question at rest. If not, the 
authority for several of the collegiate coats will still remain un- 
certain. 

These papers of the Society were followed by a descriptive 
catalogue of the manuscripts and scarce books in the library of 
St. John’s. No person of literary habits will deny the vast utility 
of such catalogues as these, and it is only a pity they are not 
more common. But the author of these papers truly observes, 
that the task of compiling them is as thankless as it is difficult, 
and it certainly rarely happens that persons of such academical 
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distinction as was this gentleman, will betake themselves to such 
unprofitable toil. The Society contemplates publishing hereafter 
an index to Baker's manuscripts, and there are not wanting among 
its members, men ready to give up their time and pains to this 
laborious undertaking, which will be a great service rendered to 
antiquarian literature. The greatest difficulty in these kinds of 
studies, consists not in reading, arrangement, or deduction, but 
in discovering where to go for the information required. There 
ought to be a descriptive catalogue of all the manuscripts in 
Kngland, which would save an infinity of trouble to authors and 
students. 

The next publications of the Society were of a somewhat diffe- 
rent character. We observed before, that some of the early 
seceders from the Camden joined the Antiquarian. Amongst 
these was Professor Willis, whose contributions to the Society 
rapidly followed his accession to it. Hitherto the Antiquarians 
had not given much of their attention to architecture. It is true, 
that the preservation or restoration of an ancient building, whether 
sacred or not, was within the proper objects of their study and 
their funds; but architecture had been in a manner monopolized 
by the members of the Camden, who left little to be looked after 
in the Cambridgeshire churches by another society. Accordingly, 
little was contributed on this subject, till the coming of Mr. 
Willis, who quickly favoured the Society with the results of his 
peculiar studies. His first paper was strictly within the defined 
purposes of the association. It was a description of the sextry 
(sacristy) barn at Ely. This magnificent specimen of a medizeval 
barn, being in a ruinous condition, was removed not long ago by 
the Dean and Chapter ; and before its destruction, the Professor 
took an accurate survey of it, which, with his illustrations, forms 
one of the Society’s publications. In extent it was quite sur- 
prising, and in its details very curious. Its date was as fay back 
as the thirteenth century, and had it not been for this account of 
it, all trace of one of the most singular monuments in the county 
would have been lost. Professor Willis again supplied the Society 
with their next publication, which was of a character more strictly 
technical, as shown by its title; the ‘“‘ architectural nomenclature 
of the middle ages.” It is true, that this could only bear indi- 
rectly on the “antiquities of the university, county, and town of 
Cambridge ;” but the same remark will apply to the introductory 
chapter of the papers on heraldry, to the proposed index to 
Baker’s manuscripts, and to a third subject which we shall men- 
tion presently. But when papers of this kind are offered to an 
Antiquarian Society, illustrating greatly antiquarianism in gene- 
ral, and facilitating the future studies and researches of all those 
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who hear or read them, it would be exceedingly unwise in any 
council to exclude them by too strict an imterpretation of their 
rules. The truth is, that the body of antiquarians are more 
indebted to this architectural nomenclature, than to any other 
publication of the Society. 

In Oxford there is a professed architectural society for the 
study and promotion of Gothic architecture; including also, as 
we presume, timber-work and other branches of church orna- 
ments. These associations are more popular, for obvious reasons, 
than such as are simply antiquarian. Nor do we mean to deny 
again that they are more useful. But it is for this very reason 
that the studies of an antiquarian require the encouragement and 
assistance of a separate society. Without such aid it is impro- 
bable that any of his lucubrations or discoveries could be given to 
the public without involving him in serious loss. While speaking, 
however, on this point, there is one subject connected alike with 
architecture and antiquarianism, which we should be very glad to 
see taken up by either or both of these academical associations : 
we mean the architectural history of the college buildings. Some 
information on this head has already been given in the Memorials 
of the two universities recently published. But this is very im- 
perfect, considering what it might be; for the records of almost 
every house contain the history, more or less, of the fabric; and 
sometimes with the most minute details, such as the agreement 
with the mason, the wages of the men, &c. &c. It is of course 
unnecessary to point out what very valuable information on many 
collateral matters might be gained from such documents. Indeed, 
one or two extracts of such records have already been produced 
before the Cambridge Society. It may be hoped, too, that the 
study of such matters may have the same effect on future col- 
legiate improvements, that the study of Gothic architecture has 
had on the restoration of churches. 

There is another matter, too, which we would point out to 
the antiquarians of the universities. Some of our colleges were 
founded upon the dissolution of certain religious houses (especially 
alien priories) before the general suppression in 1536. In those 
cases the deeds and muniments of the old house were generally 
transferred nearly entire to the new foundation, by which means 
they escaped the universal havoc afterwards, and now form some 
of our best sources of information on monastic matters. If we 
are not mistaken, a large heap of archives belonging to the nume- 
rous houses suppressed by Wolsey, are slumbering in the old 
room over the cloister in Christchurch. Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, possesses a complete collection of the deeds and muni- 
ments of the convent of St. Rhadegund, and in good preservation 
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and order. Indeed, the muniment room of this ancient house was 
searcely disturbed by the change of its foundation from a nunnery 
to a college. 

‘The publication we have quoted extended over a period of 
three or four years, and during the present year two more have 
been added to the number. The first of these is an account 
of some Roman and Roman-British remains found near Shefford 
in Bedfordshire—a branch of antiquities which the Society had 
not previously touched upon, at least in print. Several collections 
of British and Roman relics had been exhibited at their periodical 
meetings; but this was the first paper read on the subject, and 
its contributor, Sir Henry Dryden, entered at some length on the 
general character of such remains. It happens that Cambridge- 
shire and its borders are remarkably full of these deposits. 

The last number is devoted to a subject of more general inte- 
rest perhaps than any we have noticed. It consists of specimens 
of ancient college plate. Cambridge possesses, we believe, more 
memorials of this kind than Oxford, but both universities are 
remarkably deficient in this respect, and most colleges are sur- 
passed by the older companies of London. When Marshal Soult 
was dining with the Goldsmiths not long ago, he inquired very 
curiously into the nature of their foundation, the source of their 
revenues, &c.; and seemed perfectly unable to comprehend the 
fact, that an unwarlike trading guild, incorporated by Richard II., 
should actually have subsisted throughout the revolutions of states, 
undissolved and unplundered, and be in a position to display to 
his astonished eyes a heap of real gold and silver plate, which, in 
the heart of the metropolis, and under the very eyes of the govern- 
ment, had never been seized,—a sentiment still more emphatically 
expressed, it is said, by the Persian ambassador, on being taken 
over Messrs. Storr and Mortimer’s show-rooms. The truth is, 
that the colleges did not in ancient times possess many articles of 
plate. A few drinking cups, and some larger and more costly 
ornaments and appliances of the high table on feast days, probably 
constituted the stock of the house, before so many small articles 
of plate came into fashion. The first grand sweep of such trea- 
sures took place in the civil wars, when so much old family plate 
was sent to the king’s camp. The colleges were no ways behind- 
hand in these proofs of loyalty and sincerity; most of their gold 
and silver went for this purpose, and it was well that it went so 
early, for the Roundheads soon seized whatever had not gone to 
the Cavaliers. Speaking of Sidney Sussex College, old Fuller 
says, ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell left this college a quantity of plate, that 
is to say, did not take it away as he did from the others.” This 
ambiguous benefaction, however, has not left the said society 
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more than usually rich in this respect. There was, in fact, a 
practice rather in fashion for some time, which we suspect proved 
as ruinous to the ancient plate of a house as the rapacity of any 
unwelcome visitor. As the lapse of years introduced fresh habits 
of society, many small articles of plate, instead of being marks of 
luxury or distinction, came to be considered almost amongst the 
daily necessaries of the table: and as these were not included in 
the gifts and purchases of by-gone days, and funds were some- 
times wanting to procure them, some bulky specimen was melted 
down, and the old basin or ewer was transmuted into a batch of 
fiddle-headed table forks. Many instances of this sort have fallen 
within our own observation. On some occasions, too, the parties 
interested seem to have felt some remorse, and by way of quieting 
their consciences, and perpetuating the memory of their original 
benefactor, they transferred to the new articles the name and 
date which had been engraven on the ancient piece; a result 
which occasionally puzzles the uninstructed visitor who reads the 
name of a venerable doctor and a date of the seventeenth century 
on spoons which are palpably the handiwork of Rundell and 
Bridge. In speaking, however, of college plate, one very serious 
piece of spoliation must not be overlooked. Not very many years 
ago, several societies were half-stripped of their plate by a system 
of most ingenious and determined robberies. A chimney-sweep 
and a locksmith, by means of false keys, obtained entrance to the 
plate-rooms, and in one or two cases made almost a clear sweep. 
Some colleges lost at least three-fourths of their whole property 
of this description’; and though the thieves were apprehended 
and convicted, none of the plate was ever recovered. We have 
heard it stated, but we know not on what kind of authority, that 
one of these men having returned, in due course, from transport- 
ation, obtained in some capacity admission to the college he had 
plundered, and actually died in its service. This occurrence, as 
may well be supposed, made people rather more careful than 
before. One singular story about these matters we heard from 
the parties most concerned in it. The bursar of a certain col- 
lege, before quitting it, not content with securing under bolts and 
bars the plate which he thought would be useless in his absence, 
actually bricked up and whitewashed the place of deposit. It 
happened, too, that not long after, he retired from the society, 
and the plate remained unnoticed and uncalled for in its hiding- 
place, while the residue supplied the wants of the fellows. At 
length his successor, on looking over the plate-book, one day 
found a number of articles marked with a reference in the margin, 


* Caius College lost about 2568 ounces out of 4140. The robbery was effected in 
March, 1800. 
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which, after some consideration and conjecture, he at length inter- 
preted rightly. Nothing could look more unpromising than the 
face of the wall at the specified spot, but after perseveringly 
piercing through layers of brick and mortar, they at length 
arrived at the hoard, whole and entire. The probability of such 
accidents is obviated in the present day by plate audits, which 
are held periodically, and at which each piece of plate is bodily 
produced. 

The oldest college in Cambridge possesses little or nothing of 
its ancient plate; but those next in antiquity have been more 
careful or more fortunate. The remains are generally confined 
to articles to which peculiar sanctity was attached, such as the 
plate belonging to the chapel, or that given by the founder, and 
which was preserved even under the greatest pressures. We 
have a record of the plate in the treasury of Pembroke College 
at the restoration, which is as follows: ‘‘ one flagon, one chalice 
and paten, one anathema cup, gilt, the foundresse her cup.” It 
was not uncommon for founders to bestow their plate and other 
portions of their personalties on their respective foundations’. 
The Lady Margaret gave many articles to Christ’s College, some 
of which still remain. Archbishop Parker, who was so great a 
benefactor to Corpus Christi, gave also much plate, which was — 
preserved along with that of greater antiquity. There is no 
doubt, though, but that many of the cups which go by the name 
of the founder or foundress do not possess any legitimate claim 
to such distinction. 

The author of the paper before us has selected twelve of the 
most remarkable curiosities of this kind still remaining, some of 
which have been engraved elsewhere, while others have never 
before been thus displayed to the public. The great drinking- 
horn of Corpus, anciently belonging to the guild of Corpus Christi, 
is so interesting a relic that it has attracted notice more than 
once. A drawing of it, accompanied by an historical and descrip- 
tive account, will be found in the Archzeologia, vol. ii. It was 
executed in 1772 by Mr. Tyson, formerly fellow of the college ; 
and some additional information on the same subject is given in 
the Cambridge Portfolio—a very excellent work. ‘The anathema 
cup at Pembroke is so called from its inscription. Qui aliena- 
verit, anathema sit. T. Langton Epus. Winton. Aule Pem- 


5 The old register in Pembroke College says,—Fundatrix nostra dedit nobis plurima 
jocalia. 

Imprimis, duas pelves argenteas cum armis fundatricis nostre et duo lavacra 
argentea. 

Item, septem pecias (pieces) planas cum armis fundatricis. 

Item, unam magnam murram cum armis staccatis (impaled) in fundo cum aliis 
jocalibus plurimis in capella et thesaurario. 
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brockiane olim socius dedit huic tasseam coopertam eidem aule, 
1497. The poison cup at Clare Hall derives its name from a 
crystal or precious stone of some kind inserted in its lid, and 
which, as is well known, was supposed to give warning of the 
presence of poison by changing colour. Mr. Smith has given an— 
engraving of this exceedingly beautiful piece of plate, but without 
offering a date. We think, however, judging from its composi- 
tion, that we should not be far wrong in assigning it to the reign 
of Henry VIII. It is clearly only by compliment that it can be 
called the foundress’s cup. Archbishop Parker’s plate has been 
preserved at Corpus with a care that does infinite honour to the 
society. They have several cups, twelve apostle spoons, a most 
magnificent salt-cellar, of which an engraving is here given, and a 
ewer and platter. These two last articles of plate are found in 
most colleges. In old registers they are termed davacra, and 
they were used at the high table on feast days, being filled with 
rose water and handed round after dinner, a practice generally 
retained at the present day. Amongst the plate at Corpus, there 
is one very singular piece, which is here engraved, and, we 
believe, for the first time. It is called the Cup of the Three 
Kings, from an inscription which it bears round its rim— 
Jaspar, Melchior, Balthazar. It is a small cup, about five inches 
in height, made of some dark wood set in silver, with a silver-gilt 
twisted stem. The bowl is very shallow, and at the bottom of it, 
‘in the inside, is a very strange device. On a raised medallion is 
represented a squirrel sitting on the back of a large fish, engaged 
in cracking some nuts which he has gathered from a neighbour- 
ing bush. There is no record to show how this cup came into 
the possession of the college. If, as it has been conjectured, it 
was an oblation at some altar or shrine, 1t may possibly have 
passed from some of the religious houses through the hands of 
Archbishop Parker to the society. The founder’s cup at Em- 
manuel is so called with strict propriety, for it was the cup of 
Sir Walter Mildmay. It is very different in character from 
those we have described above, being a splendid specimen of 
Benvenuto Cellini. We believe no engraving of this had ever 
been made previous to that here published. There are specimens 
enough remaining, besides those mentioned, to fill another 
number of the Society’s publications, which we hope in due time 
to see. There is some fine old plate at St. John’s; and Trinity 
Hall preserves some very curious relics. It chanced that the 
master of this society, Thomas Hden, during the times of the 
rebellion from 1626 to 1645, was a Parliamentarian, and therefore 
perhaps saved the property of the college from both parties, 
withholding it from one, and being suffered to retain it by the 
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other. The principal cup of the college is of his gift, though 
called by the name of the founder. 

We have thus discussed the publications of this Society, in 
order that it might appear to what objects its attention was 
directed, and thus show what an antiquarian society has to do. 
There are, of course, certain peculiar employments for such an 
association within the precincts of a university which would not 
exist in a provincial town, but some such analogous objects there 
must be every where in a country where almost every parish is 
older than the Conquest. The next question that will be asked 
is, ‘‘ What good have such societies effected?” That of Cam- 
bridge has done much. We will not speak of the occupation 
it has afforded to the leisure of many under-graduates, or lay any 
stress on the fact that it has secured for the university a valuable 
and increasing collection of antiquities. These are minor points. 
Its chief merit is, that it has created and encouraged a proper 
spirit in quarters where such a spirit is peculiarly needed. The 
dependent members of a college are trustees for their successors, 
and to their care is entrusted a complete museum of bequests. 
The various portions of the fabric, the plate, the paintings, and 
the library, ought to be preserved as jealously as ground-rents or 
manorial rights. This duty is comprehended now with far more 
clearness than fifty years ago, and for this we are indebted ina 
great measure to such societies as these. They have produced 
actual fruit. Half a century ago the college libraries were most 
shamefully neglected, and it was well if they suffered nothing 
worse than neglect. Not long since, when some MSS. were 
missing from a college, it was found impossible to ascertain when 
they had last been seen in their places. Now, there is scarcely a 
library (at least in Cambridge) which is not in good order and 
condition. ‘The books, when necessary, have been carefully re- 
paired, the catalogues amended, the manuscripts classed, and the 
deficiencies ascertained and remedied. ‘They now appear just as 
they should do, not trim and. varnished like the library of a club, 
but antique and sad-looking rooms, with their old furniture in 
good repair, and its contents in good working order. And in 
most cases this has been done at the pains of some indivi- 
dual member of the Antiquarian Society. Old portraits of bene- 
factors have been restored to their proper plight and position. 
In one instance, no less than four beautiful specimens of ancient 
plate were rescued from the lumber of a muniment-room, and 
added to the ornaments of the college. In 1773, Cole dined at 
Pembroke, and the founder’s cup was produced. ‘“ The inscrip- 
tion,” says he, ‘‘ not a soul could read in the college, and the 
tradition of it was forgotten. I could not help admiring the 
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utter indifference of the company and fellows in the hall concern- 
ing the antiquity of the cup and its inscription.” Now this state 
of feeling is less important among ordinary people, but it is very 
inexpedient in those to whose care the preservation of these 
memorials is entrusted. The keeper of a museum should look on 
its contents with very different sentiments from those of the 
strangers who pass through it. 

A considerable portion of our readers will probably have the 
recollection of their own college days to revert to, and such will 
enter with greater facility, and perhaps more interest, into the 
subject to which we have given these few pages. It was for 
such, indeed, that we have principally written, as well as to offer 
some chance hints, if so it might be, to members of societies 
similar to that before us ; but so widely fashionable is archzeology 
just at present, that the suggestions of a review are hardly 
needed in its service, 
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Art. VII.—The Ballad Poetry of Ireland. Edited by C. G. 
Dourry. Dublin. 1845. 


Observations on the Present State of Ireland, and the Means most 
likely to give Peace and Prosperity to ws Inhabitants. By 
G. W.. Buacker, Hsq. Armagh. May, 1845. 


WE fear that English readers look with some distaste on dis- 
cussions upon Irish affairs; we must, however, urge them upon 
their notice. They will perceive their importance, if they reflect 
that for the last sixty years they have formed the chief difficulty 
of England. Irish questions broke up the government of Mr. 
Pitt, prevented that of Lord Grenville, separated the cabinet of 
Lord Liverpool, dissolved the government of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, marred Sir Robert Peel’s ministry in 1835, and have 
undermined it in 1845. They have been the graves of successive 
administrations, and in them the present Government will pro- 
bably be buried. What debates, what conflicts, what heats have 
sprung out of them! and yet there was a moment when a lull 
seemed to arrive, and the horizon in the far west became at last 
clear. 

Ireland has been convulsed for half a century with the most 
embarrassing questions. The franchise, the legislative union, 
the admission of Roman Catholics to parliament, popular educa- 
tion, church cess, tithes, municipal corporations, pauperism ; 
all these points had successively arisen, and perplexed govern- 
ments : for the sore, whatever it was, became serious; it took the 
type of the country, and in that hot atmosphere, ran into a 
contagious disease. Whatever was the question, the fever of a 
hot agitation supervened ; and such was the case from the end of 
the reign of George II. to the day which saw a new ministry in 
1841, in the reign of his great grandchild. Yet many things 
had been tried, and for the disturbed state of Ireland many reme- 
dies had been confidently offered. Every statesman had tried 
his hand upon them. ‘There was the close system and the open, 
the exclusive power of the Protestant, the admission of the 
Roman Catholic—first a parliament all Irish, then a British 
parliament, absorbing and neutralizing the Irish element—the 
Roman Catholics treated as aliens—the Roman Catholics patro- 
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nized as friends; the ascendancy of the Protestant, then the 
elevation of his rival ; now a chevauax-de-frise of coercion bristling 
round the State, now the avenue thrown open to the citadel: the 
Roman Catholic school and its teacher discouraged, the Protestant 
school encouraged ; then a new system offensive to the Protestant, 
agreeable to the priest. The government conducted on every 
variety of plans ; now a Lord Lieutenant handing over his power to 
some great Irish family, and bidding them undertake to keep Ireland 
quiet—the Shannons, the Ponsonbys, the Beresfords: this scheme 
a failure, undertakers disappeared: a new plan, a vice-regal 
throne to charm the Irish, but the government complex, with two 
faces, one for the Lord Lieutenant, glowing with the Kentish-fire 
and toasting Protestant ascendancy amidst Orange songs; the 
other for the Secretary, affecting liberality—next, the faces re- 
versed, a red-hot secretary, and a tolerant viceroy, Peel or 
Goulburn, Lord Wellesley or Lord Anglesea ; a Liberal Attorney- 
General and a hot Protestant Chancellor, a Plunkett with a 
Manners—or the reverse, the astute liberalism of Sugden, and 
the upright consistency of Jackson—such casting of parts, such 
neutralizing the acid of one party with the alkali of another, to 
cool down by a well-administered draught the heats of this feverish 
people ; but in spite of all, a regular intermittent requiring new 
specifics. Public money lavished, taxes withdrawn, grants with- 
held from England bestowed on Ireland, roads, harbours, canals, 
commissions, millions rained upon a thirsty soil; but in vain: 
the hatred rancorous, the gulph of severance between the two 
countries boiling as black as their whirlpools! At this moment, 
after the craft of statesmen and the devices of Parliament, matters 
remain pretty nearly as they were, and having opened Parliament 
to the Roman Catholics and closed the grievance of tithes, we find 
the Irish resentment as quick as ever, and her wrongs or her 
passion cry impatiently for separation. 

We cannot compliment the sagacity of those, who, like Mr. 
Baptist Noel, still imagine, after this manifold experience, that 
conciliation would follow if the Irish Church were removed. 
This is an opinion which hardly deserves exposure. That any 
mortal man who remembers the passionate desire for emancipa- 
tion, and the assurances of peace that was to follow it, can sup- 
pose that when this concession has failed, the settlement of 
another question of far inferior prominence should succeed; that 
he should suppose that he could satisfy by selecting one item 
from a budget of twenty grievances; and, refusing the great ques- 
tion upon which all hearts are set, should grant another of less 
moment—argues such little reflection, that we must dismiss such 
reasoning as one of the fond imaginations with which it is a waste 
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of time to argue. There is, however, matter in the present con- 
dition of Ireland which deserves grave consideration. 

There was one feature of our policy towards Ireland which was 
striking. It was a very petty policy, but it was easy, and there- 
fore it was long maintained. We governed Ireland by keeping 
up a division between two parties of the Irish. We cherished 
the odious distinction between the Roman Catholic and the Pro- 
testant ; to place the one against the other, to give the one 
power at the expense of the other, to throw into the hands of 
the one every favour of the State, and to heap upon the other 
every law which could oppress them—such was our policy, con- 
tinued from the Revolution to the close of the last century. The 
Protestants liked the system, for they appeared to be favoured 
by it: it was however as mischievous to them as to the Roman 
Catholic. Perhaps more so. It taught them to despise the mil- 
lions among whom they lived. It applied to one class the cor- 
rupting influence of exclusive power. It made them selfish, arbi- 
trary, and harsh. Read the portrait of the Irish landlord, 
either in history or in fiction ; bold, generous, but licentious and 
extravagant, committing to agents the care of his peasantry, 
wringing through them the rent of his farmer, spending a 
princely income in a few years of folly, and atoning for it by a 
life of embarrassment: such is the portrait of the Irish Pro- 
testant gentlemen of the last century, whether given by Miss 
Kdgeworth, in the admirable sketches of Carleton, or the pleasant 
stories of Lever. Then grew up the rankest evils of Irish society, 
absenteeism, the mortgaged estate, the bankrupt landlord, the 
harpy agent, the oppressed tenantry, life-leases, middle-men, a 
swarm of cotters, ground divided into half acres, attorneys tear- 
ing the very bowels of a peasantry whom zo man befriended, and 
all crushed. Over-grown houses, with a mixture of splendour 
and dirt, near them filthy hovels, in which dwelt a wretched 
people, miserable as the Copts, and for the same reasons ; 
deserted by their natural protectors, they fell as a waif to the 
man who seemed their only friend, who offered them the hopes 
of the next world for the miseries of this, and if he lived upon 
their scanty earnings, starved and grovelled and suffered with 
them. ‘The priest thus became the only depositary of their sor- 
rows and their resentments. He inflamed their just indignation 
by a more fiery passion, and added the hatred of bigotry to the 
sense of many wrongs. And now that these wrongs are redressed, 
the hatred which he has instilled remains. The Protestant may 
be a just and generous landlord, but he is hated as a heretic and 
a usurper. We may complain of the hostile sentiments of 
the Irish people towards us, of that hatred of the Protestant 
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and the Saxon which fills their songs and speeches, and is the 
ground-work of the Repeal movement: we have ourselves to 
thank for it. We did not interfere to civilize them, we neglected 
them; finding them savage, we left them so. We corrupted their 
natural leaders, and destroyed them by the bane of irresponsible 
power. Dreading their energy, our feeble viceroys were glad to 
see the Irish gentleman spend in folly the wealth and talent which 
might have been directed against his government. 

Having divided the peasant from the landlord, we proceeded to 
separate the gentry from each other, and played off each family 
against his neighbours, that we might more easily govern all. 
Thus we set the Irish interest against the English; and among 
the latter we pitted the Shannons against the Ponsonbys, the 
Kildares against the Shannons, the Beresfords against the Kil- 
dares. Every statesman who managed for England, Primate 
Boulter, or Marsh, or Hoadley, or Stone, took care to prevent 
all concert among the Irish, lest they should become too strong 
for our government. Such was the policy before the Union; nor 
was it much improved after it. Under the long government of 
Lord Liverpool, the same system was kept up. The Orange 
party were favoured at the Castle and by the Irish Secretary ; 
Peel was for a long time their hero; another section of the 
cabinet held out hopes to the Roman Catholics. One party had 
the Irish Chancellor and the Attorney-General on their side, and 
free access to the Castle—the Under Secretary was their friend. 
The other party had, at one time, the Chief Secretary, as Charles 
Grant, the Lord Lieutenant, as Lord Wellesley, Plunkett, the 
Attorney-General, and Bushe, the Solicitor-General. A division 
so fomented ran through the provinces ; and if we now complain 
of party feeling in Ireland, it is our system which has maintained 
it. The Whigs cannot clear themselves from the responsibility 
of this policy; for having introduced it last century, they main- 
tained it as long as they were in power. The Tories have the 
excuse, that they took up what was held to be the master-key of 
the Irish Government; but they used it down to our own times. 
Neither party, therefore, are entitled to turn upon the Irish, and 
to charge them with their feuds. It was our government which 
fomented them. ‘The Orangemen in the provinces kept up the 
spirit set by their leaders in the capital; and their Kentish-fire, 
their banners and songs, answered to the processions round King 
William’s statue, the shouts and toasts, which were not disliked 
by Mr. Secretary Goulburn, and were secretly encouraged by 
Mr. Secretary Peel. It is vain for us to shift from ourselves the 
blame. ‘The evils of party divisions in Ireland are the result of 
that steady, and, as it was then thought, wary policy, by which, 
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for a century and a half, we governed it. Mr. O’Connell is right 
in blaming our misgovernment. Ireland would not have been in 
its present condition had we governed it better. 

But is this system of our government over? We fear not ; 
and if we have adverted to the past, it is in order to guide 
us in our opinions upon the actual state of affairs in Ireland. 
When the Whigs entered office in 1830, they hung by the 
old system of Irish government ; they made a political Chancellor 
of one of the Whigs—they kept the Attorney-General of the 
Tories—their Irish Under Secretary was a Whig; but their Lord 
Lieutenant had held office under Lord Liverpool, and was sup- 
posed to be strong in the art of command. Their Chief Secretary, 
Mr. Stanley, was a Whig, but he had the fire of the house of 
Derby. Congenial with the old Whig families, the Leinsters 
and Charlemonts, he had no sympathy with the Corn Exchange. 
He might satisfy the Whigs by a liberal measure of educa- 
tion, but he thundered upon the Repealers with Algerine pro- 
clamations. He could take into his councils the skill of Arch- 
bishop Murray, and give the subtle Jesuitry of Mr. Blake 
free access to the castle, but to Mr. O’Connell he would give no 
quarter either. in parliament or in the four courts of Dublin: 
against him were let loose the nerve of Blackburn and the 
cutting eloquence of Dogherty. This was the system of Whig 
policy for Ireland. 

This, Mr. Ellice has often told us, was his idea of the 
most perfect system of managing that country; to keep both 
the Irish parties down, and both distinct, that neither should 
be strong enough to beard the government, nor both so angry 
as to unite against it. This policy was pursued while Lord 
Grey was minister. Mr. Ellice has often in parliament expressed 
his regret, that when the ministry was weakened by the secession 
of Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham, it was forced into a 
different course. It had become plain that it could not continue 
in power without Mr. O’Connell’s support; terms with him 
became indispensable, and the compact of Lichfield House was 
the result. Some of the Irish agitators, Mr. Shiel and Mr. 
Pigott, were drafted into government, Mr. O’Connell was offered 
place, his friends obtained it: during Lord Normanby’s adminis- 
tration, the influence of his party was paramount; every pro- 
motion at the bar, every selection for office, was made with a view 
to satisfy them: their members were regarded as the friends of 
government, their opponents as its enemies; but care was taken 
that the division between them and the other great Irish party 
should be maintained. If favours were lavished on the Roman 
Catholics, insults were heaped on the Protestant. If Mr. 
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O’Connell made a violent. speech in Carlow or in Dublin, it was 
passed over, but the toast of a Protestant gentleman at a private 
dinner drew down the severest visitation of the government. 
No favour fell to the Protestant party, scarcely justice; while, for 
the other, judges were outraged and justice violated, that the 
criminals whom they favoured might escape. Under such a 
system, it was impossible that any fusion should take place 
between the parties ; it was in fact the old system of ascendancy, 
only it was a new party, the Repealers in place of the Orangemen, 
the Priests instead of the Beresfords. Ireland was still managed 
by undertakers, only that the person who undertook to keep it 
quiet was Mr. O’Connell, instead of Primate Boulter or Mr. 
Boyle. But in this system, while the ascendancy of one party 
was maintained, the exclusion of the other was perpetuated. 
The preference of the one was accompanied by injustice to the 
other; a system of fair administration of both was as yet untried. 
A new period however came, and the dawn of a better policy ; 
it was preparing before the change of government in 1841. The 
administration of Lord Ebrington differed in some respects 
from that of Lord Normanby. We do not mean that Lord 
Kbrington’s instructions from the Whig government were dif- 
ferent ; they were the same; but circumstances, which all parties 
regretted, forced on him a different course. Had Mr. O’Connell 
and the Lord Lieutenant been left to themselves, they would 
have remained in the same relations which Mr. O’Connell held 
with Lord Normanby. But Mr. O’Connell was not so left; his 
power consisted in his influence over the masses, and that in- 
fluence had begun to waver. Mr. O’Connell had desired to treat 
repeal as a plaything, by which to amuse the multitude, and 
admirable had been the skill with which he had played with 
it. At one time he had introduced it, then he had postponed 
it, now it was the Precursor society which was to prepare for it, 
now it was an alteration in corporations, now a countless host 
of signatures to petitions. Then it was an Anti-Tory association, 
for the Tories would be the ruin of Ireland—such judges they 
would put on the bench, such magistrates in the counties, such 
vigorous coercion by their government! The Whigs, valueless 
in themselves, were useful like an old hat in a,broken pane, 
(such was Mr. O’Connell’s image,) to keep out the Tory blast. 
These expedients, in hands less skilful, would have lasted for a 
short time,—with Mr. O’Connell’s tact they managed to amuse 
the multitude for upwards of six years; but at last, they were 
exhausted. The people became weary; the priests who led the 
people began to murmur ; a new party, calling themselves Young 
Ireland, became turbulent. With all these parties repeal was not 
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a plaything, but a reality. It was the earnest longing of a pas- 
sionate but popular treason. It was impossible for Mr. O’Con- 
nell longer to resist the pressure. His influence was on the 
wane; a little more delay, and it would have ceased. It was 
necessary to alter his course; and perceiving this, in 1840 he 
turned his hand, and flung out boldly for repeal. The agitation 
which he could no longer stem he led, and all Ireland rang with 
the cry of repeal. The position of Lord Ebrington was, there- 
fore, altered; because repeal was a point which it was impossible 
for the English government to concede. Lord Normanby saw 
the storm approaching, and he fled, with his popularity unbroken, 
to the colonies and his marquisate. The storm broke on his suc- 
cessor. Lord Ebrington denounced repeal. Mr. O°Connell defied 
Lord Ebrington. The Repealer was banished from the Castle. 
The Lord Lieutenant was pelted in the Corn Exchange. The one 
denounced from the throne, the other answered more vehemently 
from the repeal meeting. Every day the breach widened. Mon- 
ster meetings began. The spring of 1841 saw Ireland swept by 
a general repeal hurricane, which was only laid by the excitement 
of a general election. But with the new parliament a new govern- 
ment succeeded. It was significant, that, after the new govern- 
ment, the repeal storm did not recommence. Debaters in parlia- 
ment willingly forget this; they represent Ireland as peaceful 
under the Whigs, agitated by the Tory government. This was not 
the case. The spring of 1841, while the Whigs were in power, 
saw Ireland in a tempest of agitation. The autumn fell on a 
quiet land. The stillness of that sober season was not greater 
than the quiet which under the Tory government hushed Ireland 
into a complete repose. In truth, the warnings of Mr. O’Connell, 
and the dread which he had inspired into the people of the Tory 
government, had had their effect. The Irish were afraid of their 
rulers. It was the first time for many years that a wholesome 
dread of the executive government had fallen upon them. In 
truth, one of the circumstances most opposed to Irish tranquillity 
is the contempt felt of the English government, and a belief in 
its weakness. This had been encouraged by the frequent conces- 
sions of government, and by the success and vaunts of Mr. O’Con- 
nell. For the first time the feelings of the people were those of 
awe, and they watched with anxiety the first steps of govern- 
ment. 

Such were the feelings of the party of whom Mr. O’Connell was 
the leader ; nor were the sentiments of the other great Irish party 
less satisfactory. The Protestants had been visited by reverses 
which had subdued and mitigated, though they had not broken 
their spirit. Indulged by the long exercise of power, they had 
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been injured by it. They were the friends of English connexion ; 
they wished to be regarded as alone deservers of the favours of 
government. Confident in their own good intentions, they sus- 
pected and impeached the intentions of others, and every indul- 
gence allowed to the Roman Catholic they regarded as an imjus- 
tice to them. The promotion of a violent partizan of their own 
was a tribute to their power. Any other selection was treated 
by them as a wrong. With such feelings on their part, 1t was 
impossible to conduct a government which should be at once just 
and satisfactory. One party was sure to be offended, perhaps 
both. But the Protestants had undergone great changes. Their 
adversity had been severe but salutary. Under the long ministry 
of the Whigs, they had sustained much injustice. From the 
sunshine in which they used to bask, they had been thrown into 
the shade, and they had found it a very chilling shade. They 
had, however, been improved by their exile; they had been cor- 
rected by it, and humbled; they had learned to feel for others 
while suffering themselves. The intoxication of power had ceased, 
and they came out saddened and sobered. Dishked by govern- 
ment, opposed by the Liberals, reviled by Mr. O’Connell and 
Mr. Shiel, without a friend in office, with few friends in parlia- 
ment, those who had favoured them in their power abandoning 
them in their weakness, they found no protection but in their 
own prudence and moderation. The violent language which they 
had once used was laid aside, and while contending for their own 
rights they learned to respect the rights of others. Twenty years 
had passed from the day when Lord Wellesley first withdrew the 
countenance of government from them, to the day when Lord 
Ebrington quitted Ireland. These twenty years had altered the 
character of the party. It was with very moderated feelings that 
they now stood before Lord De Grey. Many things against 
which they would once have rebelled, they were now ready to 
acquiesce in, and their hopes of the favour of government were 
greatly subdued. All that they now looked for was a kindly 
reception by government, and such countenance as proved that 
their services were appreciated ; nor was this expectation unrea- 
sonable from the Lord Lieutenant of an English government, for 
they had adhered to England with a very singular fidelity. Not 
all the slights of government had made them waver in their alle- 
giance, nor all the wrongs which they had endured. Parliament 
had assailed them. Parties had forsaken them. The songs and 
processions with which they had celebrated their attachment to 
England had been sternly proscribed, while the songs and proces- 
sions in which treason to England was maintained were permitted. 
Unjust, as was this treatment, they had never faltered in their 
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allegiance. All the blandishment of Mr. O’Connell could not 
induce them to join the ranks of repeal; they kept their faith, and 
trusted that the time would come when their constancy would be 
acknowledged. And now the time seemed to have arrived. It was 
possible for the English government to praise their fidelity, and yet 
to keep them in their proper position. All they now sought was, 
that the government would promote those of any faith who were 
attached to the State, and repress the disorders which disturbed 
public safety. An impartial exercise of power, a temperate 
administration of law, were all they desired; such an expectation 
might have been fulfilled without impeding the course of just 
government. 

With such facilities then, on both sides, Sir Robert. Peel com- 
menced in 184] his administration of Ireland. If something was 
expected from him, every thing was in his power. He had but 
to hold a firm hand and Irish tranquillity was probable. But no 
sooner had he lifted his hand over Ireland than it began to shake. 
His first movement betrayed his alarm. His selection of an Irish 
Secretary was ominous. It indeed called out the praises of his 
opponents, but it gave just apprehension to his friends. What 
was required for the Irish government was evidently a man of 
energy, quiet but firm, calm but resolute, prompt and cool; of 
that placid but inflexible resolution which springs from the con- 
sciousness of mental and moral strength, which is betrayed into 
no indiscretion by violence, which is subdued to no weakness by 
threats, never irritated by attacks, but not to be daunted by them, 
calmly maturing his line of policy, and following it out without 
shrinking. Such qualities were essential for Ireland; they cer- 
tainly did not belong to the very amiable nobleman whom Sir Robert 
Peel selected. But though Lord Eliot was deficient in those 
qualities which were essential to his Irish administration, he had 
others which, while they had marked him for the office, suggested 
the course of Irish policy which Sir Robert Peel was likely to 
pursue. Lord Eliot had separated from his party on Irish 
questions. He had bid high for favour among the liberals, and he 
had bid for it on that part of their policy which was the worst, 
their management of Ireland. If, therefore, Lord Klot was 
selected among others greatly his superiors in talent, 1t was to be 
feared that Sir Robert Peel intended to pursue a course of policy 
in Ireland more consistent with his opponents’ tactics than his 
own. It was an intimation, that though he might follow out his 
own political principles in England, he doubted the possibility of 
applying them successfully to Ireland. Such was the interpreta- 
tion put upon the appointment by Lord John Russell. 

Still, notwithstanding this warning, the prestige of the new 
government for a time prevailed. No one could bring mage to 
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suppose that so practised a statesman as Sir Robert Peel, who had 
declared in opposition that Ireland was his chief difficulty, had not 
some plan of policy ready to apply to it when he should be placed 
in office. It was even thought by some, that his selection of Lord 
Eliot was a stroke of policy ; that he had placed a courteous and 
amiable gentleman in the foreground, whilst government should 
earry out through his instrumentality their own designs. These 
feelings undoubtedly spread through Ireland, and communicated 
themselves to the party of Mr. O’Connell. There was some 
reason for them—the law officers were men of vigour, of polities 
very different from the secretary. They were persons of principle, 
and of a decided character not to be trifled with. If the govern- 
ment made no aggressive movement, it was prepared, as it 
seemed, if any disturbance arose, or if agitation passed the 
bounds of law, to interfere to repress it. There was a general 
impression to that effect, and it was useful. The autumn of 184] 
was undisturbed by movements. The winter was also peaceful, 
and the spring of 1842 appeared without the clouds of agitation. 
Men began to breathe, and to hope that a new era had at last set 
in for Ireland. We remember the delight with which this 
prospect was hailed among capitalists, manufacturers, and landed 
proprietors: throughout Ireland there was a general sentiment of 
satisfaction; the farmers, long oppressed by those local com- 
binations which are the bane of Ireland, began to look around 
them: monied men began to think of investing their capital in 
the improvement of the soil; at last they thought that the 
tyranny which had so long oppressed the country was broken— 
that the Ribbon system was over-awed by a vigorous government. 
Never perhaps had there prevailed a sentiment of such general 
security, and this continued without interruption during the 
year 1842. This deserves to be noted, for that year, as 
our readers will remember, was marked in England by some 
very notable features. The long-smothered discontent in the 
manufacturing districts had broken out into a flame. The 
misery which had been heaped upon the operative by a succession 
of four bad harvests had at last become intolerable, and in July 
and August the chartist outbreak occurred. This was of a very 
formidable character and widely extended. The government has 
not scrupled since to avow the serious apprehensions which it 
occasioned them. ‘The disorder spread from Lancashire through 
the midland counties. In many places it was a rising, en masse, 
of the population. Had the movement not been resisted at the 
outset, it is hard to say how far it might have spread, and in pro- 
portion as it spread, the difficulty of meeting it by military force 
would have become such as to place the government in the most 
serious embarrassment. Such was the calculation of the leaders, 
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and we are bound to say that the calculation was not ill-founded. 
On the continent the general impression was, that England was 
now involved in difficulties from which she would not disentangle 
herself. ar inferior movements in France and Belgium had 
produced revolutions. At that moment, when the destinies of 
England seemed overcast, had a general rising of millions taken 
place in Ireland, it is hard to say what might have been ‘the 
result. It is evident that the difficulties of government would 
have been incaleulably increased. Imagine for a moment the 
monster meetings which terrified the government in 1843, 
and which required so large a force to be drafted to Ireland, 
simultaneous with the chartist outbreak—it is clear that under 
such a pressure the government would have staggered, if it had 
not given way. But so depressed was agitation in Ireland, so 
cowed by the fear of the law, that during the whole of that 
eventful autumn it was paralyzed; while the circumstances of 
England invited a rismg— when with us order and confidence 
were suspended, the whole of Ireland lay in peace, and over these 
troubled waters there prevailed a perfect calm. 

But will this continue? what has caused this calm? will it 
last? Such was the question of many: such was the question 
put by some of the members of the Irish government. That 
Mr. O’Connell would soon be forced into some kind of action was 
plain—otherwise how could he maintain his rent, and support an 
influence which depended on his activity? The necessities of his 
position must force him forward. Still he seemed averse to move, 
and his movements were of the most harmless description. A 
few begging appeals for funds—some long letters to Mr. Ray, 
which few read—some dull speeches addressed to meetings in 
Conciliation-hall—a slap at Lord Eliot, as a fop—a hit at 
Lord De Grey, as an Orangeman—a bravado which fell feebly on 
a vapid audience—this was all he ventured to do during the last 
months of 1842. Why was this? why so quiet? because he was 
afraid. He feared the government; he dreaded the law officers ; 
he feared Sir R. Peel; he did not know what they were prepared 
to do; he suspected that they were prepared for him. But changes 
took place; one of the ablest of the law officers, a man whose 
coolness was equal to his courage, Mr. Jackson, was removed 
to the bench; some proceedings of the government in Ireland 
showed a timid policy ; but above all, hints reached Mr. O’Con- 
nell from the castle. He had a friend at court ; he had one ally 
there who was subtle and sure; subtle to penetrate the policy of 
government, and sure to reveal it. He was a Roman, Catholic— 
that indeed was immaterial—but he was deep in the counsels of 
jesuitry, practised in the wiles of the Irish priesthood. In Eng- 
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land he had long acquired a character for moderation, which he 
had been careful to maintain; he had never mixed himself in 
Irish agitation; he had kept a course studiously aloof from it. 
In his testimony before parliamentary committees he had ex- 
pressed opinions friendly to the English connexion; nay, even 
favourable to the Irish Church. Under the government of Lord 
Wellesley he had been singled out as a person deserving of 
favour, entitled to the confidence of the government. He had 
been relied on by Mr. Stanley while he was Irish Secretary; he 
had earned and continued in the confidence of the Whigs after 
Mr. Stanley left them ; through all the policy of Lord Normanby 
and Lord Ebrington he was trusted. His approval of that policy 
might have seemed a bar to the confidence of Sir Robert Peel’s 
government; but it was not so; he kept his hold at the castle; 
and though the manly intelligence of Lord De Grey shunned 
him, he had entire access to the confidence of Lord Eliot. He - 
was indeed well qualified, from his apparent moderation, te impose 
on a credulous and not very discerning mind. What use was made 
by him of his means it is impossible to say; but it is certain that 
the policy of the Irish government soon transpired, and was made 
known to Mr. O’Connell; or rather, to speak more correctly, it 
was discovered that for the Irish government there was no plan 
of policy at all. Strange as it might appear, it was discovered 
that Sir Robert Peel had imagined, that in order to avoid dif- 
ficulties in his Irish government, all that he had to do was to 
send there as secretary a civil gentleman, courteous to all, with 
a character for liberality; who should lead a quiet life in his lodge, 
extending his hospitalities, courteous to Repealers and Whigs, 
saying little in parliament, doing less in his office, and leaving the 
real administration in the hands of the Under Secretary, under the 
direction of the Home-office. The skill to penetrate, the genius to 
devise, the promptitude to act, if an emergency arose; all these 
things were wholly wanting in the Irish-office; the officials were 
to wait like subalterns for the difficulty, to report it and to meet 
it under the directions of the Home-office in England. No sooner 
was Mr. O’Connell made aware of the real state of the case, than 
he changed his tactics. Relieved from all alarm on the side of 
the government, he hastened at once to resume his policy of agi- 
tation. Up to this time he had been cautious, because he was 
fearful; he had thought the government strong, and prepared for 
him: now that he had found it out to be weak, he rushed at once 
into his former game. From the wary position which he had 
occupied, watching his opponent, creeping round him, observing 
him to be still, and fancying that he was strong, he plunged at once 
into vigorous assault. The figure was well got up, and had seared 
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him; but when he found out it was a scarecrow, he assailed it: 
blow followed blow, stroke was heaped on stroke, now on this side, 
now on that, threatening, advancing, charging, perplexing, the 
veteran combatant rained his shafts thick as hail. Doubtless he 
deplored his past maction in 1842, when the circumstances of 
Kingland had favoured him ; but he was determined that that delay 
should exist no longer. He deserted the House of Commons ; 
there the government was in a majority, and powerful; he con- 
centrated his whole strength in Ireland, where he had discovered 
government to be weak. He resumed the policy which he had 
abandoned on the accession of the government, but resumed it 
on a far more extensive scale: he held meetings of a magnitude 
hitherto unknown, with a display of force and of discipline quite 
unequalled ; exceeding, as he informed the multitudes, the pre- 
parations for the rebellion of 1798; with a temperance from 
excess as remarkable as their intemperance in treason; with lan- 
guage more menacing than he had ever before used, and avowing 
the destruction of the empire as his single aim. These meetings 
commenced in the spring of 1845, they were continued during 
the whole of the summer and autumn. They were held in every 
province except Ulster, and throughout a great part of the coun- 
ties—in positions the most remarkable, with circumstances of sin- 
gular excitement : Ireland was stirred from its very depths; the 
keenest excitement pervaded all ranks; hope, delight, the pros- 
pect of victory, shone in every countenance; resources unex- 
ampled flowed into the coffers of the Association. The friends of 
order were terrified into silence. Every turbulent sentiment was 
called out ; the quiet and the peaceful felt themselves to be pro- 
scribed ; men of property and of prudence, who had just begun to 
breathe, to look round them, and to originate improvement in the 
country, suspended their operations in mute surprise. Men of 
large fortune and of conservative politics, who had abused the 
Melbourne government, and thought that under a conservative 
government they would sit secure, looked from the windows of 
their halls aghast at the storm which was raging. What was the 
use of their dependants? they had joined the conspiracy; of gar- 
risoned forts and military? they were distant; of police? they 
were few. Vast bodies marching on the roads in open day, with 
military discipline, to the sounds of military music, defying resist- 
ance, scowling on the landlord as a Saxon stranger, marking him 
out as a usurper, as the first victim in the outbreak; by night, 
bonfires blazing from hill to hill, horns blowing, shouts of vast 
assemblages, and the heavy tread of numerous squadrons, a levy 
portending they knew not what, signs the more alarming that 
they were obscure. ‘These, the portents of every day, destroying 
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confidence, extinguishing all sense of security, shook the most 
constant mind with a reasonable alarm. Men of firm nerve and 
long experience in Irish agitation were daunted: many removed 
their families to England, not knowing where the blow would 
fall, sure that, when it came, it would light upon them in blood. 
In these great assemblages there was indeed perfect quiet,—a 
fearful quiet, which showed how entirely they were under command. 
But as they dispersed, the violence of their language, and their 
menaces against the Protestant landlord, showed the effect of the 
addresses, and the deadly hatred which had been instilled. How 
long would this quiet continue? How long the truce? How 
long would the inflamed passions of a savage population be kept 
under? By what provocation, by what accident might they be 
ignited? with how wide and fiery a conflagration would they 
spread? Such feelings shook all men with apprehension, and filled 
Ireland with a deep anxiety. ‘The risk of an outbreak became 
greater, as the meetings increased, and the weakness of govern- 
ment became apparent. The passions of the multitudes grew 
with their confidence, and threatened to overleap the restraints 
which their leader imposed. If any one will read the later 
speeches of Mr. O’Connell during that remarkable autumn, he will 
find them filled with reiterated entreaties to preserve the peace, 
with complaints that they were travelling too quick for him, com- 
plaints through which his anxiety becomes transparent. A little 
longer, and it was evident that his entreaties would lose their 
power, and his warnings be overborne; symptoms already ap- 
peared among his followers of a disposition to think the policy of 
their leader too hesitating. The younger portion, full of eager- 
ness, and thirsting for ascendancy among their party, sought to 
obtain this by outrunning the wary discretion of Mr. O’Connell. 
Nothing but the entire confidence of the priesthood in him availed 
to maintain his influence. At Tara he had gone to all the out- 
ward demonstrations of treasonable independence. He received 
there the Irish crown. At Clontarf he was to go farther, but to 
what point? How was he to satisfy his followers without passing 
into avowed rebellion? His difficulties on this side were incal- 
culable. But they were not confined to this quarter; there was 
another quarter over which he had no control, and to which he 
looked with deep anxiety. The Protestants of the north were 
not unconcerned spectators of these proceedings ;. they had friends 
scattered through the south, in whose safety they were interested : 
they were themselves surrounded by a Roman Catholic popula- 
tion, which, even in Ulster, outnumbered their own. They were 
as resolute in their attachment to English connexion as the 
millions of Mr. O’Connell’s party were opposed to it. They were 
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indignant that it should be supposed in England that the whole of 
Ireland was in rebellion. They longed to satisfy the English that 
there was a large party faithful, whose allegiance had not failed, 
and who were confident in their strength. They were eager to 
muster their forces, and to hold meetings on their side less nume- 
rous but not less vehement. They beheld with indignation the 
apathy of government: to them it seemed at once criminal and 
cowardly : they burned to prove that they could array forces on 
the side of England, not less confident in their strength and far 
superior in discipline. It was with the extremest difficulty that 
the Irish clergy, on whom happily this party relied, could restrain 
them. ‘The terror of the under secretary at the prospect of this 
new danger was extreme, and he besought with urgent entreaties 
the influence of the clergy of the Irish Church. Nothing could 
exceed the fervency of his gratitude at their interposition. But 
that interposition might have been ineffectual; the mission of 
Tom Steele into Ulster, the march of the repealers across the 
frontier, would have kindled a flame. Even without this the 
elements in the province were tending to an explosion. The Roman 
Catholic population, superior in numbers to the Protestant, looked 
with eager eyes at the proceedings of the monster meetings. 
Their triumph at Mr. O’Connell’s progress, their sympathy with 
his success, were vehement. Who could say how soon their 
boastings and menaces against the Protestants would produce a 
collision? <A single attack, and the Protestants of Ulster would 
have risen in arms. A collision between the two parties would 
have followed. ‘True, in Ulster the Protestants would have tri- 
umphed, but their triumph would have been the signal of a rising 
in the south. In such a case, no influence of Mr. O’Connell could 
have prevented throughout Ireland a passionate and sanguinary 
outbreak. The horrors which Mr. Wyse described as impending 
in 1828, would have been acted on a far greater scale in 1848. 
But even had a general rising been prevented, local explosions 
would have taken place, victims would have fallen. The Protestant 
gentlemen residing in the more disturbed districts of the south 
would have been sacrificed. The Duke of Wellington had per- 
ceived this danger. He avowed that no government could provide 
against it; and while he garrisoned the towns of Ireland, he ad- 
vised the landlords to fortify their own houses. 

To what a state to reduce a civilized country ! That the govern- 
ment should recommend unoffending individuals to depend for 
their lives upon that protection which men obtain by their own 
arms, on the frontiers of a savage country, or in the fury of a 
civil war! That the peace of a great country, the existence of 
eight millions, should have been committed, for nearly a year, to 
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the hazard of manifold accidents, anyone of which might have 
involved them in the horrors of bloodshed! That a state of 
things should be permitted, which is inconsistent with the rudest 
civilization, and destroys to its very root the security without 
which civilization cannot advance! That physical demonstrations, 
striking terror into the friends of order, should have been per- 
mitted for months, while government was able to interfere and 
parliament sitting; that this abandonment of order, which in 
England would have drawn down on government the severest 
censure, should be permitted in Ireland, with far more imperfect 
civilization and more inflammable elements! Yet from the spring 
of 1843, through that stormy summer to a still more lowering 
autumn, was that state of alarm allowed; and when independent 
members of parliament, struck by this state of things, asked 
government to interfere, government was mute and rested para- 
lyzed. ‘Their movements only increased the danger, for they 
showed their spite and their fear. They struck repealers from 
the bench of magistrates, a blow at once irritating and feeble, but 
the vigour to grapple with the conspiracy was wanting. It 
was concluded, therefore, that the ordinary law was powerless, 
and that government dared not ask for extraordinary power ; 
nor was it till mid-winter, when it was evident that the floods 
now so long out were about to break the barriers of society, and 
to create for themselves more violent channels, that at last, terri- 
fied out of their inaction by the growing danger, suddenly and 
without warning, government interfered: by a proclamation they 
forbade the meetings, and opened a prosecution against the ring- 
leaders. Then it was seen how groundless had been their panic, 
and how unjustifiable was a delay which had jeoparded so much 
and caused such enduring mischief. For no sooner was the 
arm of authority put forth than the insurgents fell. They 
were bold while government hesitated ; when they took the atti- 
tude of strength, they fled. Their swelling boasts and loud 
gasconade sunk into the hollow treble and the quavering notes 
of fear. Do not let any one suppose that we under-rate the 
difficulties of governing Ireland: we estimate them highly, and 
we shall presently show from what quarter they proceed. But 
though the social and moral difficulties of that country are great, 
the difficulties of 1843 arose from the policy of the government. 
Their timidity occasioned the agitation: the proof lies in the ease 
with which it was put down; a single proclamation effected it. 
None can remember the spring of 1844, and contrast it with the 
previous six months, without perceiving that we are correct. In 
the one period agitation, general terror, a ferment swelling to 
rebellion, tremendous meetings, menacing multitudes, troops 
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poured in, cities garrisoned, supplies of arms and provisions, war- 
steamers, frigates, the Admiralty and the War-office, all in muster 
to attack and defend; the threats, the preparations, the evils of 
a civil war! If any one talked of vigour, of dispersing the meet- 
ings, of prohibiting the assemblages, men shook their heads at 
him, and the underlings of government whispered that he was 
rash. Coercion! attempt it, and you will have an outbreak ; 
rebels, roundheads, a second Cromwell—pacify, but do not irritate 
Mr. O'Connell and his millions. But the government interfered 
at last, and what happened? <A revolution? The bubble burst ; 
the clouds and stage-thunder rolled away, and from the side 
scenes O'Connell and his prompter looked out, dispersed and 
ashamed. ‘There never was a quieter spring, nor a calmer sum- 
mer than that of 1844: and even when the prosecution failed and 
the conspirators were released, nothing could be more tranquil than 
the state of Ireland. In truth the rebellious disaffection to Eng- 
land (for that is, in plain English, the repeal agitation) never had 
been at such a discount; and this is easily to be explained, with- 
out attributing great praise to our own management. In 1843 
the agitators had put forth all their strength, opposition had 
disappeared, the Roman Catholic priesthood vehemently sup- 
ported them, the Roman Catholic bishops publicly favoured 
them, the laity, willing or unwilling, were forced to join; from 
Canada, America, England, and France, wherever a turbulent 
hatred of England existed, came expressions of sympathy and 
contributions of money. Greater troops, Mr. O’Connell boasted, 
were his than those with which Napoleon conquered Hurope. 
There seemed wanting only his nod, and the English yoke was 
broken. Such was the aspect of things ; but though this swelled 
their hopes in their progress, 1t covered their defeat with morti- 
fication. That such a grand display should have disappeared 
before a sheet printed by the Castle devil, accompanied by a few 
bayonets, and a troop of dragoons; that the leader who had been 
crowned as king should be walked away to his cell by a few 
policemen with their batons, and there left without an attempt at 
rescue, to show his face through the prison bars, and quietly to 
eat the regale which was sent to him by his admirers! There 
never was so humiliating an exposure, and the whole party felt it 
to be so. Nothing could be more humbled than their tone. 

Here then, once more, in 1844, as in 1841, there was placed 
in the hands of Sir Robert Peel another golden opportunity for 
governing Ireland. He had thrown it away on the first occa- 
sion; he had it again. He had been singularly fortunate, and 
his fortune stood him in the stead of merit. Men judge by suc- 
cess, and he had had the good fortune to be successful. They 
never asked why the proclamation of December was not issued in 
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June, why the step which was perfectly successful at Christmas 
had not been resorted to in the Dog-days ; why Ireland had been 
left for months to the chapter of accidents, and the peace of the 
country and the lives of thousands been wantonly jeoparded. 
We are a forgiving people in England and a quiet one; we do not 
readily distrust the government which we support; we willingly 
place our confidence in them and keep nothing but distrust for 
ourselves; and when we see that government have at last done 
the right thing, and done it well, we are not apt to quarrel with 
them because they have not done it sooner; on the contrary, we 
take for granted that they had some good reason for their delay, 
and that they had information to guide them which was wanting 
tous. Notwithstanding, therefore, Sir Robert Peel’s delay, (for 
which, in truth, there was no justification,) his policy was gene- 
rally approved, and when attacked by the Whigs in parliament 
he was supported, and the vote of censure was changed into a 
vote of confidence. Huis star therefore was still in the ascend- 
ant, the prestige of his government was as yet unbroken. He 
had with him the confidence of the English people, he had before 
him in Ireland a field cleared of many of the usual difficulties 
which had embarrassed government. ‘The question again came 
before him, what course he should take to correct the evils with 
which Ireland was loaded ? 

_ The evils of Ireland spring from two roots—one, which may 
be termed the tap-root, the savage condition of the population ; 
the other, which is an off-shoot, the sinister influence of mis- 
chievous leaders. The Irish peuple detest the English govern- 
ment. That is a fact incontestable. We may try to deceive 
ourselves ; it is much wiser to admit and to face the truth. 
Why do they hate it? because we have misgoverned them? 
It is quite true we have misgoverned them. ut nations 
have short memories; they soon learn to like the govern- 
ment which is useful to them. No people hated the English 
more than the Scotch did; they are now the most faithful of 
their subjects; we must not seek in past traditions the sources 
of the present dislike of nations. Again, therefore, we ask, why 
do the people of Ireland hate and wish to subvert the govern- 
ment of England? Fora very plain reason. The restraints of 
law and of civilization are odious to a savage people. They are 
so at this moment to the inhabitants of New Zealand. A savage 
people wish to do as they list, to follow their own passions, to 
revenge their own wrongs, to pursue their own feuds. Men look 
at the faction-fights, and the acts of murderous vengeance which 
take place throughout Ireland, and speculate as to the causes. 
There is no mistake as to the causes; we may talk of agrarian 
disturbances and Ribbon confederacies, and mystify ourselves 
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with hard names. We are merely witnessing in Ireland what 
was universal three centuries ago in the Lowlands of Scotland, 
and little more than a century ago in its Highlands. The feuds 
of clans, their interminable warfare, their acts of vengeance, were 
rife in that country, law was impotent, and savage passion tri- 
umphant. So it is in Ireland; the people are indignant with the 
police, because they interfere with their faction-fights. They 
turn their arms against the common enemy, the officer of the law, 
because he interferes with their rights, the right of avenging 
their own quarrels: the repeated murders which stain the Irish 
counties are horrible ; but much more horrible is it to see that 
the sympathies of the people are with the murderer! No one 
bears evidence against him; the informer is hunted down and 
put to death; the jury, if they venture to convict, are proscribed 
and punished. Why is this? Why do the Irish people not 
sympathise, like ourselves, with the law? because they have a 
law of their own, which is nm conflict with ours. They do sym- 
pathise with the law, and they carry it out with unshaken fidelity. 
It is the sentence of that law which the man is executing whom 
we term a murderer. He has been hired to execute the sentence, 
or still more frequently he executes it without hire. The case 
has been judged of in the Ribbon lodge, which is their tri- 
bunal; the offending party has been condemned, and the sentence 
is calmly and deliberately executed. The man walks off at 
mid-day after he has shot Mr. Booth, or Capt. M‘Leod; no one 
stops him; none apprehends him ; he is surrounded and guarded 
by the sympathies of the population, because he has been the 
executor of that justice which we term the wild revenge of cri- 
minals, which they regard as the just sentence of their national 
law. Mr. O’Connell has repeatedly denounced the Ribbon asso- 
ciations; in August his deputy, Mr. John O’Connell, was in- 
structed to speak of them with alarm. This is a mere idle 
parade ; Mr. O’Connell, and every one who knows Ireland, knows 
that these lodges are co-extensive with the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation; not because the population is Roman Catholic, but be- 
cause they are a savage people, and these associations are the 
established bodies through which that savage people regulate and 
govern society, enforce their will and its punishments. If any 
one will read those tales of Carleton, in which he describes 
his countrymen with matchless skill, m fictions which are 
the portraits of fact, he will learn more of the condition of 
the Irish peasantry, than he will gather from all the blue 
books which have been submitted to parliament. The talk 
about high rents, absence of leases, as the causes of Irish 
disorder, is idle—the real grievance is, that the people, savage 
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in their habits, are banded together as one man against that 
system of law which we, who are civilized, enforce, but which 
they, who are savage, detest. Their hatred of our police, 
their dislike of our judges, their detestation of our magis- 
trates, their assaults on our landlords, are all symptoms of the 
same disease. ‘These persons are instruments by which a civilized 
government works its code, whether of property or of order. 
They are therefore odious to a people who regard an appropria- 
tion of their soil as a robbery, and their subjection to our laws 
as slavery. ‘The hatred of England which fills the songs of the 
people, and enlists them in the struggle for repeal, is the plain 
though passionate expression of the same universal sentiment. 
If any one will read the songs which Mr. Duffy has collected— 
songs full of nerve and poetry—he will find this. Delude our- 
selves as we may, our laws are in conflict with theirs, and what we 
regard as civil rights, they hate, as Lrish wrongs. 

To such a people we have addressed a system of government 
singularly absurd; we thought we could please them by altering our 
laws ; what they want is, that we should repeal them. We imagined 
that we could satisfy them by modifying our right of property ; 
what they want is, that we should withdraw from them as aliens, 
and leave to them their soil which we have invaded. We ima- 
gined that we should please them, by altering the constitution of 
juries. ‘The only pleasure this gives them is, that they can use 
the jury to defeat the ends of justice. We imagined it was Tory 
judges who were obnoxious to them; it is all judges who enforce 
Kinglish law. We supposed it was the severities of the military; 
we introduced an organized constabulary. The constabulary are 
at this moment ten times more unpopular than the soldiery, 
because they are fixed and effective. We supposed that Tory 

“justices of the peace were obnoxious, and that Protestant magis- 
trates were harsh to the Roman Catholics; we find that the 
Liberal justice of the peace is as odious, and that the Roman 
Catholic magistrate is assassinated with equal impunity. No step 
is made to the remedy of this state of things until we understand 
it. All our theories about emancipation and tithe extinction, 
municipal corporations, landlord or tenants’ right, are the veriest 
trifling. ‘These measures may be good in themselves, they may 
be just, and to the class which they affect, appropriate; but they 
do not touch the condition of the people—they do not even graze 
its surface. What matters it to the people of Ireland, that Mr. 
Shiel makes eloquent speeches in the House of Commons, or Mr. 
Roche becomes mayor of Cork, or Sir Richard Bellew pays 25 per 
cent. less than he used to do to the clergyman of his parish? 
These things do not allay the passions, or raise the habits, or 
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improve the character of the rude men of Kerry or Donegal. 
These things do not make one feud less in Galway, or break up 
the combinations in Tipperary or Leitrim. If you want peace in 
Ireland, it is to the state of the people you must address yourself ; 
you must raise their character, and ameliorate their condition. 
The Irish demagogues have been talking for half a century; they 
have suggested their specifics, we have adopted them; who is the 
better? The people are as savage as ever, and therefore as tur- 
bulent. Leave priests and demagogues to vapour, grapple with 
the real evil, a people fastened to the march of civilization, and 
struggling to break free from it because they are uncivilized. 

For such a people what is the remedy? We have not space 
to answer this question as it deserves. ‘There is one great, 
though slow remedy, which alone civilizes nations. It has been 
partially applied in New Zealand, and to the extent of its applica- 
tion it has been effectual. It has been fully applied in Scotland 
with perfect success. It is eminently required in Ireland. 
Education with the sanctions of religion, a religion at once pure 
and practical, this alone can civilize mankind: this is a slow 
process, but it is sure. All others promise and deceive: this 
never fails. 

But we are impatient; we ask for a speedy remedy ; something 
which will staunch the wound which is bleeding in the vitals of 
Ireland: be it so. The demand is not unreasonable ; there is a 
remedy applicable, to its extent adequate ; to either measure a 
necessary preliminary. What is it? this; that GcovERNMENT 
SHOULD MAKE LIFE AND PROPERTY SAFE IN IRELAND. 
Write this in capital letters; placard it on the Castle and in 
Downing-street. Let some one be hired to repeat it every day 
at breakfast to the Irish Secretary and the Lord Lieutenant. 
Let it be proclaimed in the ears of every member of the cabi- 
net. Let a deputation of landlords, and tenants, and labourers, 
of men in broad cloth, and frieze jackets and tatters, sit down 
every day in the presence of Sir Robert Peel and reiterate this 
just demand—give us security for our lives, for our capital, 
for our labour; refuse us this, and your legislation is a farce: 
your Maynooth Bill and your College Bill, and your Landlord 
and Tenant Bill are a jest—a very bitter and a cruel jest: 
until the landlord can walk in safety, until the tenant can farm 
in safety, until the labourer can sleep under his thatched 
cabin in safety, there is no chance for Ireland. You may 
commute or abolish tithes, you may curtail or cut up the 
Church, you may give leases or withhold them, you may esta- 
blish tenants’ right or forbid it, you may allow ejectment or 
prohibit it; till a man can work, and farm, and sleep, with a 
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certainty that he will do these things safely, there is no hope of 
progress in Ireland. But at this moment, while we are writing, 
while you are reading, bear in mind that there is in three parts 
of Ireland no public safety, society is not yet secure, it does not 
rely on the law, it looks for its protection to sources independent 
of law. Is this disputed? Read the history of Ireland for the 
last fifty years, the evidence of committees, the debates of Par- 
liament, the admissions of every Irish Secretary, from Sir Arthur 
Wellesley downward, the speeches of the Premier and Mr. Shiel, 
the admissions of Mr. O’Connell; turn to the crimes of most 
recent. occurrence, to the last criminal statistics, the last assizes 
and quarter-sessions, the charges of judges and stipendiary magis- 
trates, the fearful contrast between the police return and the 
convictions, the multiplied outrages which stamp the pages of the 
one, the few convicts who appear in the dock, the still fewer who 
incur the penalty of their crimes. It is not that a peer like Lord 
Norbury is shot, and no one is even accused; or that Capt. 
McLeod falls in broad daylight, or Mr. Booth is shot on the 
highway at midday; it is not these few prominent crimes which 
touch the rich, that give us a true picture of the state of Ireland. 
It is the thousands of the humble and the poor who are injured, 
and no man redresses them; who are assaulted, and none ven- 
tures to sympathize with them; who suffer cruelly, and dare not 
-even complain. The deadly calm of Tipperary is more fearful 
than the outrages of Cavan; the one county has lately been in- 
vaded by a system, against which it reclaims; but the other 
county has been for years bestridden by a power which rides it like 
a night-mare, and against which it has ceased to struggle. The 
ejectment of a worthless tenant, the dismissal of a turbulent 
labourer, may entail serious consequences in Cavan; they are un- 
known in Tipperary ; no man would now compromise his safety 
by acts sure to be followed by the most tremendous penalty. 
Here are illustrations of the state of the country; we shall 
take them from only late events, which have been occurring 
during the last few months. Here is Cavan in July — Mr. 
Somerset Maxwell’s letter—‘‘ Ere entering on the propriety of 
opening new roads or repairing old ones, a question of some 
importance presented itself—were these to continue traversed 
with impunity by the midday assassin, and armed bands of Molly 
Maguire men, while fear caused them to be wnfrequented by the 
peaceable and loyal?” ‘The grand jury of the county—“ We beg 
to represent to your Excellency, that hardly an hour of any day 
passed during the present assizes, that our attention has not been 
drawn from our ordinary duties as a grand jury, to fresh outrages 
occurrmg of the most alarming character in almost every direc- 
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tion from our county town ; the public roads having been occu- 
pied by bands of lawless men, armed with pikes, pitchforks, and 
scythes, striking terror through the country both by day and 
night: while attending upon our duties as grand-jurors, several of 
us have been served at our homes with notices menacing our 
lives’.” Lord Farnham, with thirty-eight magistrates, to the 
Lord Lieutenant, last July—‘‘ The Protestants of the lower order, 
witnessing the atrocious crimes that have been committed of late 
Gin almost all of which they certainly have been the victims), 
and that the perpetrators have all escaped with impunity, have 
most generally imbibed the idea that they are not adequately 
protected by the government, and that they must look to them- 
selves alone for the protection of their lives and properties. The 
respectable Roman Catholics are filled with alarm and terror ; 
they dare not resist or give information respecting the perpetra- 
tors of the frequent outrages that have been committed.” 
Specimens of local facts—A peaceable Protestant of the name 
of Abbott was murdered near Armagh about three weeks ago— 
it was found out a few days after that he was murdered by mis- 
take! Mr. Booth was murdered in his gig on the high-road at 
mid-day ; ‘‘ though the murderer ran slowly with a large frieze coat 
on, through a well-populated country, was seen by numbers, none 
dared lift a voice, much less a hand, to achieve his capture. No 
provocation can be conjectured save that he was a magistrate and 
a Protestant gentleman. There was no agrarian offence alleged 
by the midnight legislators against him. His tenants and 
labourers were chiefly Romanists—but in his magisterial capacity 
he was an enemy to Ribbonism. Fivery one knew and felt that the 
secret tribunal which sentenced him to death, would visit with 
like vengeance any man who ventured to assist in bringing the 
murderer to justice, and that hundreds of executioners who must 
act on pain of death were at hand to carry out its vengeance !” 
More from Cavan—Here is Mr. Beresford’s case. His tenants 
would not pay their rent, nor give up the land. ‘I took the 
only remedy that remained to me, ejectment: they attempted to 
murder me on my way to church: when my neighbour Mr. 
Booth was murdered, I took the precaution of having armed 
servants with me!” Leitrim—‘On Saturday as a party of 
gentlemen were sitting together in a house at Ballinamore, some 
person fired a ball through the window. On the 3rd of June, a 
man on the lands of Clooncumbers found his cow shattered by a 


1 We cannot forbear paying our tribute to the admirable promptitude and vigour 
with which Lord Farnham acted last month in Cavan, and by which he has pre- 
vented collisions. It offers a model of the course which the central government should 


pursue. 
One 
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gun-wound. A man of the name of Reynolds, a sheriff's bailiff, 
was fired at, and one of his fingers shot off in the street of Mohill 
in open day. Notices have been served on families of the name 
of Crawford to give up possession of their land.” Limerick in July 
—from the Limerick Reporter, a repeal paper. “ Yesterday 
evening about half-past nine, as Mr. G. W. Evans, solicitor, was 
driving into town in his gig, three men unknown spread themselves 
across the road—two seized the horse’s reins, and one fired a 
pistol at him. I cannot, says a correspondent, possibly convey 
the sense of horror entertained at this atrocious system of attack- 
ing a person with a view to murder, on the borders of a large and 
populous city; whilst the grand inquest is being held. Mr. 
Evans is under-agent to Lord George Quin’s property, at 
Cratloe.” Clare in August—‘ Men fully armed prowl about in 
open day. Mr. Scott of Knopogue Castle had a gun pointed at 
him on Sunday in his own lawn, because he dared to ask four 
armed fellows what they were doing on his grounds. A man of the 
name of Ryan, care-taker to Mr. F. Morice, was attacked «a the 
noon-day on Monday, and beaten in a most dreadful manner, and 
now lies very ill. Captain Williams, an English engineer and 
overseer of the valuable silver and lead mines of Mr. McDonell, 
worked by John Crockford of London, had his house attacked on 
Tuesday night by eight men in search for arms, who beat him in 
the most unmerciful manner, inflicting several dangerous wounds 
on his head.” Cork—‘t Thomas Hornybrooke, the Protestant 
schoolmaster, who gave evidence for the police at the late inquest, 
was hooted by a large mob at Ballinhassig Cross in returning from 
church. The mob became so furious, that a party of police were 
sent for and with difficulty quelled the tumult.” ‘A murderous 
attack had been made on the Newport police last April. Mr. 
Scully, a magistrate, was most commendably active in tracing the 
gang and leading to their conviction. His horses and carriage, 
coming to Limerick for him on Thursday, were pelted with stones 
and turf on the road, and a storm of hissing and groaning was 
kept up for two miles of their progress, to the surprise and great 
alarm of an English gentleman and his lady who were in the 
carriage, and who must have been forcibly surprized with the feeling 
manifested in Ireland for a malefactor, so different from that of 
England.” General proofs: August—Conciliation Hall—‘ Mr. 
John O’Connell read to the meeting a communication from an 
authentic and respectable source, that Ribbonism has taken such 
a fearful course during the present year, that the strongest exer- 
tions on the part of the friends of Ireland have not been suc- 
cessful in preventing its spread in Leitrim and Cavan.” Mr. 
Justice Torrens opens the commission at Armagh in these 
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words: “ It is not by retiring in fear from a contest of this nature, 
wherein the population of a country have armed themselves, that 
we can keep ourselves entirely free from danger—we cannot do 
it except by firmness of purpose and valour of head and arm.” 

One would suppose that this was the address, not of a judge 
to a civil society, but to a country threatened with invasion. He 
then advises them as to their course if they should he visited by 
the insurrection. 

Shall we multiply proofs? Let us snatch one in passing from 
the publication which we have prefixed to this article, which is 
truly characteristic. A man of the name of Mc Sloy, says Mr. 
Blacker, opposed the rights of his landlords, the Commissioners 
of Kducation, in regard to a fishery. The public peace had been 
broken, several persons wounded After repeated warnings, he 
was told he must either conduct himself like the other tenants, or 
lose his farm. He preferred giving up his holding; all his claims 
were satisfied, and for five or six years he remained contented. 


‘** He was succeeded by a Scotchman of the name of Pirie, a most 
quiet and inoffensive man: a short time since, Pirie was attacked in 
returning from the fair at Moy by two men, each of whom fired a 
pistol at him—two balls lodging in the sleeve of his great coat, and 
two passing through the crown of his hat. Since then, he has been 
attacked in clear daylight by a man whom he has identified as one of 
the said Mc Sloy’s sons, who twice snapped a pistol at him. Some 
may suppose that this is a solitary case, and that in the north of Ire- 
land, at least, nothing of the kind need be apprehended. How can 
this be said, when the case just alluded to took place within ten or 
eleven miles of the town of Armagh on one side, whilst within the 
same distance on the other the unfortunate Mr. Powell has been mur- 
dered in the presence of his daughters, though living close to the town 
of Newtown Hamilton, within but a few perches of a police-station, 
his only crime being that he was employed in carrying out the plans of 
improvement contemplated by one of the kindest and most benevolent 
of landlords ?” 


The want of employment for the Irish population has been 
dwelt upon by many, and lately insisted on with great truth by 
the commissioner of a distinguished English newspaper. But 
how is such employment possible, where life and property are 
unsafe? Observe how these dangers act upon employment ! We 
noticed the attack upon Captain Williams, the engineer of the 
mines in county Clare. The remark of the newspaper on this 
is just: ‘ How hard it is to expect that Hnglish capital will flow 
in under such a reckless state of society. [f Mr. Crockford should 
give up these mines, above one hundred poor creatures would be 
thrown out of employment.” A correspondence has taken place 
between the Rev. Dr. Martin and Mr. Southwell in Cavan. Mr. 
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Hamilton, an English gentleman, had purchased by public sale 
the estate of Castle Hamilton, and intended to invest his money 
in the employment of labour in improving it. Mr. Southwell, 
who, Dr. Martin says, had not been an improving landlord, 
wished to recover the estate, and his wife thus wrote to Mr. H.’s 
solicitor in July last. ‘“‘ You know the Irish character too well 
to make it necessary for me to tell you that Mr. Hamilton would 
not be likely to have a peaceable quiet life here, if he came against 
the will of the people. He would have a thousand annoyances, 
and perhaps worse—the agrarian spirit is now stronger than ever 
among the people; and every one who takes land from another 
(this being simply the purchase of property at a public sale) 
must prepare to undergo every sort of annoyance and alarm.” 
She then gives the names of different families who, she says, had 
been obliged to fly the country in order to save ther lives. 

One example more from Mr. Blacker. We have seen how Mr. 
Pirie, a Scotchman introduced to improve agriculture, has been 
treated in Armagh. ‘The Scotch highlands are just now im- 
proving, by converting their potatoes into starch. This was 
tried, says Mr. Blacker, in Armagh :— 

“ The mill was destroyed by the mob. A large mill in the county of 
Monaghan, giving employment to over two hundred people, has been 
stopped working by the mandate of midnight legislators, and numerous 
instances of interference with the rights of property are daily occurring 
in the more southern parts of the kingdom.” 


This is the testimony of a gentleman, the agent of the Whig 
Lord Gosford, who is well known for his moderation, whose plans 
of improvement have been countenanced by the government, and 
who has no connexion with Orange or Tory politics. Can we 
wonder that while theorists, like Mr. B. Noel, are dreaming of 
Trish peace by Church extinction, Mr. Blacker, a practical man, 
living in the most quiet part of Ireland, and yet finding that part 
intolerably dangerous, appeals to government for protection as 
the first remedy, and asks security at the hands of the executive, 
as preliminary to all remedies by legislation :— 


‘“‘ True justice to Ireland,” he says, ‘would be, in my opinion, to 
enforce the supremacy of the law, and to give that protection to the 
peaceable and well-disposed which they have the most undoubted right 
to claim. At present,” he adds, “‘ no measures are in prospect to give 
protection to the peaceable or to punish the disorderly, and a dozen 
midnight legislators, by the terror which these outrages inspire, may 
keep a whole country in subjection, and enforce implicit obedience to 
their orders. A state of things which in England, if introduced, 
would raise such an outcry against any government that permitted its 
existence, as would soon put an end to their continuance in power. 
But its existence in Ireland seems to awaken no sympathy.” 
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Let us add to this the just remarks of the commissioner of the 
Times :—‘ That the want most prominently and frequently put 
forward is the want of capital, and the want most felt by its poor 
is the want of employment.” Let us take the specimen which he 
gives from the county of Donegal, which might be multiplied over 
every county in Ireland, and hear from him “ that there are thou- 
sands of acres which might be reclaimed with profit and advantage 
to all parties, that there is a perfect mine of capital waiting to be 
realized, and more employment for the people than there are 
people for the employment ;” let us admit his just conclusion, 
‘that Ireland is disturbed, because its people want employment, 
and consequently bread, and therefore they are ready to listen to 
any wild chimera which promises them relief.” Let us finally 
recall the facts we have given; flour-mills stopped by terror in 
Monaghan and Armagh—improving agriculturists fired at in 
‘Tyrone—English engineers employed by English capitalists beaten 
nearly to death in Clare—landlords and their agents fired at in 
Limerick, and murdered in Cavan: the conclusion from this 
accumulated evidence plainly is, that there can be little capital, 
and no prompt development of Irish resources till we establish 
safety: that the first thing is to fix the ascendancy of the law, 
and that all other ascendancy, Protestant or Roman Catholic, 
Ribbon or Orange, will then, and then only, be put down. 
What an intolerable state of society is that in which a temperate 
agriculturist, like Mr. Blacker, can say, 


‘“‘ T, for one, am persuaded, that security to person and property would 
be better maintained by the dissolution of society into its original 
elements, and a return to that protection which the law of retaliation 
gives to the North American Indian.” 


This, then, was the state of society which Sir Robert Peel 
had to face in Ireland. He faced it, as we have shown, in 1843, 
under peculiar advantages; the agitators had been defeated— 
agitation was depressed ; his firmness in putting it down had the 
sanction of parliament. There lay before him a clear field—to 
expose the state of the country, to multiply the facts of which 
we have given a few, to lay bare the evils of which he had 
in his hands ample evidence—this was his task. Mr. Shiel had 
half performed it to his hand, in some vivid illustrations which 
one of his speeches had given of the state of Ireland. It re- 
mained for Sir R. Peel to complete and execute this easy task. 
Why did he decline it? Why did he not state the facts, and 
furnish the remedy? It was his duty, as the head of the govern- 
ment whose concern was the public safety. It was his interest ; 
for what government is safe while eight millions are turbulent? 
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We may ask why he did not do what his interest and his duty 
prescribed? We shall explain this; and though in our explana- 
tion we must touch individual character, let it not be forgotten 
that the character of men in a public station influences the con- 
duct of public affairs, and becomes therefore a legitimate topic of 
comment. 

We estimate highly the official abilities of Sir Robert Peel. 
We value his experience and his administrative skill,—we regard 
his tact in affairs and in debate as eminent. Few are abler 
reasoners; none manage a popular assembly with a more skilful 
hand. He would have made the most eminent and sagacious of 
lawyers. Asa pleader, he would have commanded the jury and 
governed the bench. As a judge, his arguments would have been 
triumphant and his judgments incontrovertible. The eminence of 
the first Lord Mansfield would have been revived in Sir Robert 
Peel. But qualities attached to Murray, which also belong to Sir 
Robert Peel, and the same moral weakness which obscured the 
fame of the great lawyer, and made him in Parliament a timid 
debater and an unsafe counsellor, attach to the premier. In both, 
the qualities of the reason were such as to constitute a great man. 
The qualities of the heart lower them to the stature of inferior 
minds. The perception, the clear judgment, the absence of pas- 
sion, the tenacious memory, give to them a forethought anda 
length of combination which make the sagacity of the statesman. 
In both the want of nerve, of self-reliance, of moral resolution, 
so damp their mind as to make it fall before the flatteries of 
opponents or their threats. One glance of Mr. Pitt’s eye, one 
wave of his triumphant arm, one thunder from his eloquent voice, 
and Murray fled, daunted. Had he been prime minister, there 
is no concession he would not have made to avoid the clatter of 
that vehement squadron and the thundering charge of the terrific 
Cornet. Sir Robert Peel, to avoid like assaults, makes the sacri- 
fices which Murray would not have scrupled. ‘The portraits of 
Lord Mansfield reveal his character. Any one may read on the 
floor of the House of Commons, still more than in the print- 
shop, the living portrait of the premier. The glance, side- 
long, with which he enters the House, the look askance at his 
opponents, the anxious eye with which, on rising, he regards 
them; the shrinking back when a murmur from the opposite 
benches reaches his ear; the stealing adroitly into a new topic 
when he finds one unpalatable ; the abandonment of opinion or 
associate when he perceives them to be obnoxious; the skill 
with which he lays out his argument to catch a cheer, the satis- 
faction with which he receives it—above all from his opponents ; 
these signs mark the adroitness of the debater, and the infirmity 
of the statesman. When, after such an appearance he resumes 
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his seat, amid the cheers of his opponents and the silence of 
his friends, you have revealed to you his character and his policy. 
His character is to dread attack, and to make any compromise 
in order to avoid it: his policy is to shape his views according to 
the opinions of those who are most likely to thwart him. The 
effect of such a character is to make him adopt the opinions of 
others, and to borrow them from those who are most opposed to 
him. 

In a country like ours, and in the days upon which we 
have fallen, such a character placed in authority has an immense 
effect. Where public opinion governs, the important matter is to 
influence it. A man, therefore, of inflexible resolution and tena- 
cious will, will always leave a strong mark on the opinions of his 
day. His impetuous force will sweep before it the disjointed 
materials of public sentiment, and leave in the deep channel 
which it graves the marks of its irresistible course. If he is the 
advocate of falsehood, he will make many falsehoods current. If 
he is the champion of truth, he will be paramount, and long after 
his day debates and the press will tingle with his words. They 
will form the opinion of thousands. A man of the character of Lord 
Mansfield leaves traces no less marked, but in a different direc- 
tion. If he is on the side of falsehood, he adopts popular falla- 
cies, defends them with skill, and relinquishes them when over- 
come by his opponents. If he is on the side of truth, his influ- 
ence is stronger, but it is all mischievous. He espouses truth 
from conviction, his reason being clear. He abandons it on 
pressure, his courage being weak. He will generally be right in 
the outset, and he wil] maintain what is true ; he will always be 
wrong in the end, and will be sure to abandon the truth; but 
before he abandons his cause, he will betray it; and he will be 
the worst of traitors, because he will betray while he holds the 
position of a friend. His mode of betraying will be this: as 
truth in politics is generally mingled with error, and the side 
which espouses the true defends also what is erroneous, such a 
party has to encounter assaults upon its political creed, which are 
always vigorous and often just. As they maintain their views 
with prejudice, and regard all attack upon them with indignation, 
their creed is a heterogeneous mass, and they are conservative of 
errors as well as of truths. At this juncture a man of Mans- 
field’s character occupying the position of their leader, will be the 
vigorous champion of their prejudices, tenacious of all, and 
opposed to change. But when the tide rises, and public opinion 
turns against them, and prejudice becomes untenable, and the 
vulnerable part of the system must fall, such a leader passes, 
by a natural transition, from obstinate prejudice to a general 
surrender. He is now ready to give up every thing—the 
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true as well as the false—for as no principle guides his 
judgment, and he listens constantly to fear, he is prepared 
for any compromise, so that he may avoid a conflict. Having 
maintained his system because it was popular, he deserts it 
as soon as it becomes obnoxious; and instead of expunging 
from it what is worthless, and retaming what is good, he rises 
the beaten champion of prejudice, to surrender every thing, 
even truth, to its enemies. As his practice is to maintain what 
he has as long as he can, he judges by the amount of pressure 
as to when and what he surrenders. He prepares himself for 
the result by refusing to discuss any question upon its principles, 
and argues always upon what is temporary and_ accidental. 
Whenever he can he reserves his opinion, where he cannot he 
makes it obscure. You will never find him on lines where he 
plants his standard. He will always have ground on which he 
can fall back, and nothing will be certain except his retreat. He 
will never leave any feeling of despair to his opponents, or of con- 
fidence to his friends. The one will always look to him with hope, 
and the other with anxiety, the one always expecting that he 
will surrender, and the other that he will desert. ‘The effect of 
this in a discussion of principle is transparent. The principles of 
which he is the advocate being held back and thrown into the 
shade, first dwindle and then die. The principles of which he is 
the opponent, watered by hope and invigorated by success, will 
become rampant and grow. The cause therefore which he resists 
is sure to triumph, and that of which he is the champion to dis- 
solve. His influence will be felt throughout his own party, which 
perceiving his abilities will assume that his policy is founded on 
reason, and unwilling to attribute his acts to his fears, will refer 
them to his forethought. They will suppose that he foresees diffi- 
culties which escape them, and they will join him in aban- 
doning positions, which are only indefensible because not 
defended, and only weak because deserted. His course will in 
fact be the reverse of that of the great warrior. The one driven 
into a peninsula, with Europe banded against him, conscious of 
his resources and confident in his cause, chooses his position with 
the eye of genius, supports it with the constancy of courage, 
gathers Europe to the rescue, and the world is freed. The other, 
‘with truth on his side, but fear in his heart, his hands filled with 
weapons of strength, his loins shaking with alarm, dreads the 
attack before it reaches him, and looks round for retreat ; blows 
up entrenchments which are impregnable, undermines what is 
strong, damps his friends by his cowardice, inspirits his enemies, 
and finally surrenders bulwarks which would have stood the shock 
of foes, had they found a friend with the heart to love or the 
nerve to defend them. 
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The temper of mind which we have described in the premier 
has been aggravated by circumstances. He has suffered great 
political reverses. He has twice been excluded from power. 
These events have not been forgotten by him, and they have left 
strong traces on his character. He has learned much from his 
reverses, but it has been a fatal lesson. He remembers the de- 
feat of Corunna, but it is to resolve that he shall never fix his 
camp in a position from which there is no retreat. ‘The defeat of 
Cannz is present to his mind, but it is not to draw from it the 
determination of Fabius or the courage of Scipio. He infers 
from it the need of a compromise with the enemy, and he lowers 
Roman virtue to Punic terms. The severity of his defeat in 
1830, the overthrow of his party, the shattered fragment which 
adhered to him in 1833,—these things are always present to his 
recollection. He remembers the bitterness of that humiliation, 
and he is resolved never to endure it again. He will avoid it by 
discharging every opinion, and throwing off every measure which 
encumbers him, and to avoid the possibility of defeat he will 
never attempt a defence. Hence, as Sir James Graham has ex- 
plained, both on Irish and educational matters he watches the 
policy of his opponents and adopts their suggestions. His party 
he hopes will not desert him, because they dread the return of 
the Whigs; and as he takes up Whig measures the Whigs 
cannot oppose him. This is his tactique. It is that of all weak 
states; long pursued by the Ottoman empire. They take the 
measures of their enemy in order to stave off his attack, until, 
lowered in courage, discredited in character, and despoiled of 
defence, they fall an easy and an abject prey. 

The effect of this system on the Irish policy of the present 
Government has been decisive. The Whigs had a scheme of 
policy for Ireland. It was bad, but it was consistent. It had 
an object, and adopted the means to attain it. Its scheme was 
to manage Ireland through the priests and Mr. O’Connell, their 
agent. ‘That party was to supply votes to the Whigs in parlia- 
ment; they were to have their own way in Ireland. The evil of 
this was, that there could be no vigorous system of executive 
government for Ireland; all strong interference with political 
combinations was precluded. Any attempt to secure the ascen- 
dancy of law would have been resisted by Mr. O'Connell. His 
party were too much implicated with the ringleaders of these 
movements to allow it. The executive government of the Whigs 
in Ireland was therefore lax and weak. ‘There were some pro- 
fessions of vigour, but no acts. The law, in fact, was enfeebled ; 
the abandonment of the right of challenge by the crown in the 
selection of juries, and the liberation of felons, gave a direct 
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encouragement to crime. This was shown in parliament on the 
motions of Mr. Shaw, of Lord Roden, and of Sir Robert Peel, in 
1839. The impossibility of carrying out a vigorous government 
in alliance with Mr. O’Connell’s party was clear. England felt 
this; she saw that the good of Ireland was sacrificed to the 
party tactics of the Whigs; she interfered, and put an end to 
the Whig government. ‘The Conservatives were unfettered by 
these connexions; they had no alliance with Mr. O’Connell; 
they were not trammelled by his parliamentary influence; their 
course was therefore simple—to repress crime and disorder on all 
sides—to extend over all the strong authority of the law. But 
though this policy would have been hailed and supported in 
England, it was of all possible systems the most obnoxious to 
the popular feelings in Ireland. We have already explained, that 
that feeling desires license and detests law. Any government 
vindicating law was sure to encounter the general antipathy of 
the Irish; and as that dislike could easily be veiled under plau- 
sible pretexts, and while it disguised the real motive, could put 
forward some ostensible grievance, it was clear that if government 
persevered in this course of policy, they would have to encounter a 
violent opposition from Ireland. Nor would it be palatable in 
parliament, where the Whig party were sure to assail a policy 
which by its difference censured their own. Accordingly, the 
attempt to carry out this system in the prosecutions of 1844 
drew upon government violent attacks. Never did the Whigs 
muster more numerously in parliament; never were there longer 
or more violent debates. The leader of the Whigs made a speech 
in his most effective manner, full of eloquence, and of that power 
which earnestness gives to talent. Mr. O’Connell and his whole 
troop left Ireland, and hurried to the rescue; they knew well 
how much was at stake; they had lately been taught how hollow 
was that bubble of agitation which they had been blowing; they 
knew how many in Ireland had joined their ranks from intimida- 
tion, and adhered to them with reluctance; that if such persons 
could plead the excuse of their fear of a vigorous government, 
they would desert them. Mr. O’Connell knew well how many of 
the higher and middling classes were weary of agitation, and 
longed for repose. A year of resolute government, and the 
agitation would have become contemptible; a single blow had 
almost destroyed it. To him, therefore, it was a matter of life 
and death to stop at the outset this policy of Sir Robert Peel. 
To Lord John Russell and his party it was no less important. 
This policy, if successful, would have been a reflection upon 
them. But, above all, it was essential for their party to keep the 
large section of Mr. O’Connell in good humour. Some of the 
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Whig government, three at least of the Irish members, might be 
turned out of their seats by Mr. O’Connell’s enmity. In the 
shattered position of the Whigs, to lose any considerable section 
of their forces would have been fatal; they therefore joined ear- 
nestly in the attack ; and the assault upon the Irish policy of Sir 
Robert Peel, in Feb. 1844, was the great party move of the 
session. Apparently the attack was a failure; it was defeated in 
parliament by argument and by a large majority. But though it 
failed in the lobby, it triumphed in the cabinet; it was repelled 
by a vigorous party; it prevailed over the soul of the premier. 
Whilst his friends were cheering their victory, he was planning 
his flight ; and the triumph was scarcely over before the leader 
began his retreat. He had faced the battle, and he had con- 
quered ; but he had no taste for such victories. If he perse- 
vered in this policy, it was evident that he must prepare himself 
for a long fight. Session after session his policy would be 
assaulted; the impetuosity of the Irish squadron, with their 
vehement charges; the cossacks on his flank; the trainbands of 
the Whigs marshalling their disciplined ranks, and opening their 
batteries on his front. For years he must expect this; again 
and again, while this slow but sure policy was carried out, he 
would have to defend it on the floor of the House of Commons. 
True his defence would be triumphant, and he would make his 
way in public opinion, vindicating his policy, and exposing the 
fallacies of his opponents. Such a prospect would have kindled 
an ardent mind; such fields of debate, where unfading laurels 
might be won, would have delighted Chatham, and attracted 
Pitt, and roused the chivalry of Fox; but they had no charms 
for Sir Robert Peel. The idea of such a conflict appalled him, 
and he resolved, before that session was concluded, to turn from 
a course of vigour into one which should be less honourable, but 
less arduous. In the end of the session of 1844 he shadowed 
forth what that course was to be; and both he and Sir James 
Graham have since that time explained it. 

They have frankly admitted that their policy was borrowed 
from their opponents. It was a very simple system to watch 
what the Whigs suggested, and adopt their plans. Lord John 
Russell indeed had been somewhat oracular in the exposition of 
his. He had talked much of conciliation, of removing the 
grievances of Ireland, and of securing its attachment, but how 
this was to be done he had not explained. Lord Howick had 
suggested the overthrow of the Irish Church. Lord John Russell 
had not adopted that suggestion. Lord Palmerston had hinted 
at a douceur to the priests ; dignities, perhaps glebes; Lord John 
Russell had been guarded even upon these points. But there 
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were two of his party, men moderate in their opinions, and of note, 
who had descanted upon two Irish measures. In the House 
of Lords, Lord Monteagle, in the Commons, Mr. Wyse had pro- 
pounded these specifics. ‘That of the first was to extend the 
endowment of Maynooth, that of the last was to establish 
academies for the middle classes on a liberal system. ‘The 
premier, casting about for measures, seized upon these. They 
were the very things for him: they were proposed by his 
opponents, who could not therefore attack him if he adopted 
them. They would be popular in Ireland, where they would be 
received as concessions, would awaken hopes and lull agitation. 
Nor was England likely to reject them. Education was now 
popular. The priests had vast influence; many thought terms 
might be made with them. It was easy to represent that this 
policy would raise the character of the priests and improve 
the people. This stroke was therefore resolved on, and it 
was regarded by the Premier as a master-stroke. In one re- 
spect it was so—it was sure to succeed in parliament and to 
ride over the session. Men would believe that something was 
doing for that troublesome part of the empire, Ireland; and that 
some how or other measures were in progress which would 
tranquillize it. This policy was resolved on before the end of the 
last session. Sir James Graham’s announcement of a vigorous 
line of policy was thrown over, and the Premier putting aside his 
wiser and more courageous colleague, entered on the course which 
he had laid out for himself. 

It was a course, however, open to two objections. The strength 
of public opinion in England was not sufficiently considered. Sir 
Robert Peel expected that his party in the House would follow 
him, as the members of a party dislike to oppose their leaders. 
In this he was correct. He forgot, however, the effects of 
reform and the influence of public opinion; the public sentiment 
was sound and not to be misled. The policy of the government 
was therefore generally unpopular in England. There was an- 
other blunder. In borrowing the suggestions of Lord Monteagle 
and Mr. Wyse, the government adopted two measures which 
were not only distinct from each other, but opposed. We agree 
with the Quarterly Review and with Lord John Russell, that the 
Maynooth Bill if it had any value, was valuable as one of a series 
of measures. Wecan understand a statesman holding the opinion 
that Ireland ought to be governed through the priesthood, that 
the proper course, therefore, is to establish their ascendancy. 
We think this a shallow policy, as well as a vicious one. It has 
been often tried, and it has as often failed. It has been tried in 
our own day by Louis Philippe, and his government have this 
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session proclaimed its failure. It is much more certain to fail in 
England than in France. Still it has a show of reason, and that 
show imposes on some reasoners, as it has done on our acute con- 
temporary. But the only possible defence of the Maynooth Bill 
is, that it is the precursor of this system of policy. Lord Mont- 
eagle recommended it as such. But the government, while they 
adopted the recommendation, seemed to forget the reason, and 
presented their Maynooth measure as complete and adequate. 
In this the Quarterly Reviewer proves that they are oe 
wron 

ne was this all. Having pirated the measure of Lord Mont- 
eagle, they proceeded to appropriate that of Mr. Wyse. Sir 
James Graham compliments Mr. Wyse upon his sagacity. He 
tells us, that 1t was to his inspiration that government owed the 
happy thought of the Irish College Bill. But the ludicrous part 
is, that the College Bill and the Maynooth Bill are types of two 
different systems, and are at open war with each other. You 
may follow one course, but you cannot steer on both. Lord Mont- 
eagle and the Quarterly Reviewer would govern Ireland through 
the priests, but Mr. Wyse is the champion of an opposite system. 
He 1s the Vice-President of the Central Society of Hducation, 
the organ of the philosophical liberals. His associates are Dr. 
Bowring and Mr. Simpson, not advocates certainly of priesteraft. 
His school is one which is jealous of religion in education, and 
which maintains government schools in preference to those of the 
Church. They give a place to religion, but it is a small place, and 
priestly ascendancy they repel. Mr. Wryse’s scheme of Irish 
academies was formed on that principle. It was to have the 
neutral tint in religion, open to all sects, but where none should 
rule; but that system was of all imaginable systems the most 
offensive to the Roman Catholic priests. It is the very antipodes of 
their views. Mr. Wyse, however, is honest, and adheres with 
honourable tenacity to his opinions. He knows that they are 
unpopular with his countrymen. He advocates them as true. 
They are no new views of his; he urged them on the House under 
the Whig government, which found it impossible to adopt them. 

It could not have done so without giving offence to the priest- 
hood and to the party of Mr. O’Connell; it therefore put aside 
these views, and in order to silence them put Mr. Wyse in office. 
It was open, undoubtedly, to any government to take up the 
views of Mr. Wyse, as that of Sir R. Peel has done; but they 
ought to have known that in adopting these, they were entering 
on a wholly different system from that recommended by Lord 
Monteagle. If their wish was to conciliate the Irish people, and 
to govern them through the priests, nothing could be more 
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absurd than to introduce the College Bill in the same breath 
with the Maynooth Bill; with the one to give the priests a 
buffet, with the other a bribe; first a treaty, and then a cartel 
of hostilities. It might be right to adopt Mr. Wyse’s system, 
to educate the people out of the trammels of the priests; or right 
to take Lord Monteagle’s system, to buy the priests, and through 
them the people. It could not be right to do both. There is 
no way of explaining why both were done, except on the principle 
which we have stated, that without any scheme of his own for 
Ireland, Sir R. Peel borrowed the suggestions of his opponents, 
and in this case has taken them from two opposite systems. 
This ill-starred conjunction reads us at least one great lesson— 
that the highest talent, the longest experience, the most con- 
summate skill, are vain without moral qualities to guide them. 
Had Sir Robert Peel been devoid of ability, he would never have 
awakened our hopes. If he had had moral courage, he would not 
have disappointed them. It is the result of a policy prescribed 
by an unmanly fear of others, and catching at temporary expe- 
dients, that it follows no principle, gains no party; is not even 
coherent in its errors, and the State does not profit by its vices, 
because they are blunders. 

Unquestionably this policy has in Ireland done nothing but 
mischief. When it began, the agitation was nearly extinct. It 
is now vigorous. Mr. O’Connell and his party were then feeble, 
they are now strong. The prestige which had left them has 
returned to them, and the weakness which had fallen upon them 
has now passed to the government. If the blow to its popularity 
in England has been severe, not less strong has been the blow 
to its authority in Ireland; we have already shown how injurious 
this is to the progress of order; it was certain to increase crime, 
and accordingly crime has within the last six months fearfully 
extended itself. It was certain for the same reasons to increase 
party rancour, and to extend those party animosities which sepa- 
rate classes who should be combined. Our contemporary, the 
Spectator, has blamed the Irish Protestants for the revival of 
those combinations which it stigmatizes, as Orange societies. 
It represents the Protestants as struggling for ascendancy, and 
dissatisfied with the authority of the law; we commend to our 
contemporary the perusal of the facts we have cited, and the 
temperate evidence of Mr. Blacker. These facts prove that the 
Irish government is weak, and that there is a want of security 
for property and for life. In such a case the men who have a 
value for either must protect themselves. ‘The Protestants com- 
bine, not because they wish for sectarian ascendancy, but because 
they wish for the maintenance of order. If our laws would 
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protect them, they would depend on the law; as these fail, they 
turn for safety to that which is their only resource, association 
Jor self-defence; on this ground we justify these combinations, 
and restricted to self-defence, we think them praiseworthy. 
The Irish Protestants would be fools or cowards if they did not 
resort to them. ‘That the government have thought proper to 
stigmatize them, and whilst they tolerate associations for treason, 
condemn associations for the defence of order and law; this con- 
firms the views we have given; this is a part of the same policy 
which it has been our duty to arraign. | 

We conclude that it becomes us to draw from this Irish policy 
two practical lessons; the one, of sympathy with those who in 
Ireland struggle for the maintenance of our common faith, and 
of that order without which civilization is a curse; the other, a 
lesson of warning. or assuredly the principles of Sir R. Peel’s 
Irish policy are not of local application. The same mind which 
has traced them, applies them to English interests; the same 
compromise of principle, the same desertion of truth, the same 
dread of opponents, the same neglect of friends, guides and mars 
the ministerial tactics. That any principle can survive, that any 
institution can last under this process, we do not believe; and 
that the duty of those, who, though friends of improvement, are 
attached to our institutions, is an urgent one, we strongly feel. 
What that duty is, painful indeed but peremptory, we shall take 
an early occasion to show; and in the meanwhile we commit to 
calm but anxious consideration the lesson taught in that chapter 
of Irish policy which we have now set forth. 
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1. Klose’s Memoirs of the Pretender. 2. Costello’s Tour through the Valley of the 
Meuse. 3. Rev. B. Harrison on the Rubric. 4. The Tiara and the Turban, 
by S. S. Hill, Esq. 5. Montgomery’s Law of Kindness. 6. Biber’s English 
Church on the Continent. 7. Life of the Rev. Robert Anderson. 8. Murray’s 
Hand-book for Spain. 9. Mangan’s German Anthology. 10. Whytehead’s 
College Life. 11. English Churchwomen of the 17th century. 12. Minstrel 
Love. 13. Snow’s Memorials of a Continental Tour. 14. Goode on Tract XC. 
15. Girdlestone on the Dwellings of the Poor. 16. Miscellaneous Publications. 


1.—Memoirs of Prince Charles Stuart (Count of Albany), com- 
monly called the young Pretender ; with Notices of the Rebellion 
in 1745. By Cuartes Lewis Kross, Esq. Ln 2 vols. 
London: Colburn. 


Ir would be difficult, if not impossible, to write a book on the 
life of the Pretender, which should be wholly devoid of interest 
to persons unacquainted with the details of that eventful history ; 
and we doubt not that Mr. Klose’s ‘“‘ Memoirs” will earn for him 
a high reputation in Germany; but when a topic so familiar to 
every English reader is brought before the public in this country, 
we have a right to expect something in the materials or the exe- 
cution which may lay claim to novelty, or which may attract us 
by the graces of composition. We must confess that Mr. Klose’s 
work has disappointed us in these respects. The most vivid and 
romantic of histories is clothed in a heavy and inanimate style. 
We should not of course have expected the life-like portraiture 
which the master-hand of a Scott could alone produce ; but we 
certainly think that the history of Charles Edward is one which 
cannot be undertaken with prospect of success by any writer who 
is not qualified by temperament and taste to enter into its pecu- 
liar character, and Mr. Klose is evidently not possessed of such 
qualifications. The work, which extends to two rather thick 
octavos, commences with a history of the Stuart family. The 
greater part of the remainder is occupied by an account of the 
insurrection of 1745. Some details referring to the earlier and 
later private life of this unfortunate Prince are introduced ; and 
these are referred to by the author as lending special interest to 
his publication ; but we cannot see that they have any particular 
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value or novelty; and on the whole they tend to lower the cha- 
racter of the Pretender, and to efface the favourable impression 
left by his early deeds of gallantry. There is throughout a defi- 
ciency of reference to the sources from which the facts of this 
history are derived. On the whole, we cannot award any parti- 
cular merit to the work, though we believe that its statements 
are correct, and its execution is, certainly, respectable. 


11.—A Tour through the valley of the Meuse, with the Legends of 
the Walloon country, and the Ardennes. By Dupuxny Cos- 
TELLO. London: Chapman and Hall. 


WE cannot entertain any doubt that the volume before us will 
arrest many a traveller in his transit across Belgium, and induce 
him to exchange the agrémens of the railroad for a more leisurely 
ramble through the romantic and interesting valley of the Meuse. 
The public is largely indebted to writers like Miss Costello, and 
the author of the delightful volume before us, for the research 
and skill with which the long-forgotten events of the middle 
ages, the deeds of chivalry, and the legends of romance, have been 
made to contribute to the instruction and interest of that large 
class of the community which finds recreation or profit in con- 
tinental travel. We should think such volumes as that of Mr. 
Costello indispensable additions to the ordinary guide-book ; but 
they are calculated to do more than this: they will afford amuse- 
ment and information to the general reader. 

The “‘ Tour” commences at Dunkerque, from whence it brings 
us very agreeably to Bergues, Ypres, Courtrai, Bruges, and Liege. 
We next find ourselves deep in the wars of the Liégeois, with 
their bishop Henri de Gueldres—a prelate whose conduct does not 
reflect much credit on the discipline of the Church at that period 
—and in the history of Henri de Dinant, the popular leader, who 
seems to have been actuated by a genuine spirit of patriotism. 
We have next a very interesting chapter on the Walloon lan- 
guage and literature, which is prevalent in the eastern part of 
Belgium, and is an ancient and peculiar dialect of the French. 
Mr. Costello, after Baron de Reiffenberg, contends that it is 
directly sprung from the degenerate Latin which was the pre- 
vailing language of the Gauls. This may be the case; but all 
the specimens of Walloon which Mr. Costello produces, seems 
to us to be only a kind of provincial French, with an ortho- 
graphy peculiar to itself. An amusing chapter on the popular 
superstitions of the Belgians and Walloons bring us fairly to the 
commencement of the valley of the Meuse, and here we certainly 
enter on the most pleasing part of this volume. Every step is 
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associated with some interesting legend or tale of the proud 
chivalry which in ancient times possessed the territories through 
which the route is carried; and the names and adventures of the 
D’Arembergs, De la Marck’s, Crévecceurs, and De Beauforts meet 
us at every turn. At Namur, we make acquaintance with the 
very singular factions of the M/élans and Avresses, who fought on 
stilts. The reader will thank us for the following “‘ morceau.” 


“The market-place of St. Remy was usually selected as the champ- 
clos, and there the opposing brigades assembled to the number of from 
fifty to a hundred each, besides those who were called souteneurs, who 
came into the field to aid their comrades in case of accident, and when 
disabled to supply their places. These bodies were regularly mar- 
shalled under proper officers, and there being frequently as many as 
twelve brigades on each side, the number of combatants amounted 
sometimes to nearly two thousand. Few spectacles could have been 
more animated than those which were presented in Namur when these 
conflicts took place. It was, in short, a scene of universal excitement, 
and its influence over the minds of those who shared in it was so great, 
that as an instance, a story is yet remembered in Namur, of a certain 
canon of St. Aubain, who leaving the field of. battle for the cathedral, 
was so impressed with all he had heard and seen, that for every amen 
and oremus which he should have uttered, he substituted the war-cries 
of ‘ Mélans’ and ‘ Avresses!’ ’—pp. 166, 167. 


The canons of St. Aubain, in the present day, are exempt 
from any danger of committing similar breaches of decorum, 
as the stilt-combats have ceased to disturb the good citizens 
of Namur; the last exhibition in 1814 having proved a decided 
failure. We should gladly dwell on the varied pages of this 
interesting volume, and on the exquisite wood engravings which 
profusely adorn them; but we have only space in conclusion to 
recommend this publication to all who wish to pass some hours 
of amusement and profit, and to linger on the strange and beau- 
tiful legends of the middle ages. 


111.—An Historical Enquiry into the true interpretation of the 
Rubrics in the Book of Common Prayer, respecting the Sermon 
and the Communion Service. By the Rev. Bensamin Har- 
rison, M.A., Student of Christ Church, &c. London: Riving- 


tons. 


Ir is with a feeling somewhat akin to despair, that we contem- 
plate the long array of publications, from the penny tract up 
through the various gradations of bulk to the goodly octavo, 
which our Lubrical controversies have produced. The great 
mass of these publications will of course sink into well-merited 
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oblivion—a fate which has already absorbed no inconsiderable 
portion of them; but volumes like that before us will as certainly 
survive the general wreck, because there is' matter in them which 
will be valuable and useful long after the disputes which gave rise 
to them shall have passed away. The first impression produced 
on contemplating a very elaborate octavo of more than 400 pages 
on “‘ the dress of the preacher,” “ prayer before sermon,” “ prayer 
for the Church militant,” and “ the offertory,” is, that there must 
be a great deal to say on both sides of the question, and that the 
directions of the Church are not so clear and explicit as to leave 
no room for diversity of practice on these subjects. The fact 
undoubtedly is, that many of the rubrics are consistent with dif- 
ferent customs and modes of celebrating Divine service; and it 
is not to be supposed, that the Church meant to insist on a rigid, 
and minute, and needless uniformity in all points of ceremonial, 
which would have been absolutely impossible to provide for ; but 
designed only to secure such a general uniformity as was suffi- 
cient to preserve the essentials and the proprieties of Divine 
service. We are of opinion that there have been faults on all 
sides in the recent discussions; on one side, a too vehement 
urging of conformity to ceremonial observances, without regard to 
prejudices or other difficulties ; on the other, a spirit of insubor- 
dination and disrespect to authority. We trust, however, that in 
future there will be no occasion for such discussions, and that 
wherever improvements are introduced, they will not be made in 
opposition to the wishes of congregations, but in harmony with 
them. Mr. Harrison’s work exhibits very extensive and accu- 
rate knowledge of the history of the English Church since the 
Reformation; and from the mass of authentic documents to 
which it refers must, we should think, be indispensable to every 
one who is desirous of mastering the subjects on which it treats. 
Mr. Harrison is of opinion that the surplice should not be used 
in the pulpit except in cathedrals; he considers the ‘bidding 
prayer” before sermon as the authorized form; and holds that 
the “prayer for the Church militant,” and the “ offertory,” are 
prescribed by the Church; he does not, however, advise their 
introduction when they are likely to promote dissension. On the 
whole, we can recommend this work as written in a very mode- 
rate and Christian spirit, and as comprising much useful infor- 
mation. We are inclined to think that it is in some places rather 
too conciliatory. i 


iv.—The Tiara and the Turban ; or Impressions and Observations 
of Character, within the dominions of the Pope and the Sultan. 
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By 8. 8. Hint, Hsg. In 2 vols. London: Madden and 
Malcolm. 


Wuat may have been the exact object of the elderly gentleman 
whose work is before us, in encountering the perils and fatigues 
of a journey to Rome, Naples, and Sicily, and in venturing his 
person in Genoese ships and French steamers on his way to 
“the city of the Sultan,” is involved in a mystery which we do 
not presume to penetrate. ‘The contents of the work, however, 
which has been the result of these peregrinations, afford indubi- 
table evidence that the author is endowed with convictions on the 
subject of his own talents and powers, which must be calculated 
to contribute very materially to his enjoyment on most occasions. 
We are so unfortunate as not to be able to go along with our 
author in these convictions; but at the same time, we are bound 
to admit that a good deal of his work is readable. ‘There is, 
however, much which, we lament to say, we have read, and which 
we charitably recommend the reader to omit—more particularly 
certain lengthy reflections on the ruins of Athens, and some still 
more lengthy disquisitions on Islamism, which we are sorry to 
particularize, because we doubt not that their author regards 
them as the very choicest portions of his publication. Islamism 
is doubtless a very respectable thing in its way; but we confess 
that we were not exactly prepared for such specimens of ‘ Con- 
servatism” as are exhibited in a defence of slavery and polygamy. 
Our friend obviously prefers Islamism very much to the Chris- 
tianity of the Greek and the Roman Churches, which is, we 
think, going ‘‘rather far ;” but we must not do him the injustice 
of supposing that this arises from any heterodox tendencies. His 
principle literally is, ‘‘ to do at Rome as Rome does ;” and accord- 
ingly we find him ascending the scala santa on his knees (in 
order, we fear, to catch a glimpse at some fair devotees who were 
engaged in a similar process); feeling particularly comfortable 
after kneeling before the image of the Virgin; and joining (not 
without a hope that the offence might be pardoned) in her 
worship. We believe that there is no evidence that our author 
actually united in the Mahommedan worship, or performed his 
ablutions in any other way than is usual with those professors of 
religion who employ the rasor. And when we add to this, that 
he waxes ‘‘ wroth exceedingly ” at any notion of political power 
being enjoyed by the clergy of any creed, and that he is sternly 
and uncompromisingly opposed to popish error (notwithstanding 
his practice of its superstitions), we think that we have made out 
a tolerably fair case for the orthodoxy of our author. The 
following passage is striking, as affording evidence of his zeal, and 
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of the imposing effect of his delivery. It seems that in visiting 
a monastery near Naples, he had succeeded, with some difficulty, 
in finding a Bible in the convent library. 


*“As the worthy prior handed me the volume, the whole of the 
monks gathered about us, apparently curious to know what use I was 
about to make of the book I had been so anxious to see, it may be 
that they supposed for the first time: and I began now to doubt 
whether my situation might not become somewhat embarrassing.” 


After much of the same sort we come to action, as follows: 


**In doubt as to what it were best in my situation to say or do, as 
the open volume lay upon the palm of my left hand, I turned back the 
title-page with my right | we admire these little particulars], and after 
exposing the first chapter, remained for a moment silent, in expectation 
of some remark, but there was none. Impressed now with the attent 
regards of the monks, I commenced reading as audibly as might be 
the first few words of the Bible, and then stopping, said something 
rather indicative of the feelings we enjoy upon the recovery of any 
thing long lost, than otherwise significant, raising my eyes at the same 
time from the book to observe what might be discernible in the looks 
or feelings of the monks... . 

““T now cast my eyes again upon the book, and read yet more 
audibly in the metrical language of the land, ‘‘ In the beginning,” &c. ; 
and then once more raised my eyes from the sacred page. There was 
still attention the most absolute, . . . then, with a yet bolder attempt, 
endeavouring to impress the very first words which we are plainly 
given of all the commands of the Deity in all his works in relation to 
man, upon the spirits of those who listened to them perhaps for the 
first time, I read, yet not perhaps without some appearance of the affec- 
tation of oratorical utterance, ‘‘and God said, let there be light.” 
Then looking off the book again, yet seeming to hold the full turn, as 
it had been of a period suspended, I cast my eyes once more upon the 
sacred page, and continued with emphasis ‘‘and there was light.” 
At the utterance of these last words, there was a much stronger 
emotion evinced by the monks than I had ever dreamed of making; 
and whence should it proceed ?”’ 


This is all very fine indeed. We only regret, that amidst 
such occupations our author should have been so unfortunate as 
to get into the very questionable society in which we sometimes 
find him. We confess ourselves a good deal scandalized by the 
adventure into which a certain Roman priest, a friend of his, led 
him, and in which a young lady is found seated on his lap. Nor 
do we think that the matter is at all mended, by discovering him 
on intimate terms with another priest at Messina, who invites him 
to a repast in his private apartments, which at last becomes ‘‘so 
like a Bacchanalian assembly, that there was no longer room to 
doubt that the existing relations between the gentlemen and 
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ladies” were not regulated by any very strict morality. After 
this disclosure our author appears to have remained on terms of 
the most cordial friendship with the priest. We feel less surprise 
after this, at his defence of Polygamy (in Turkey) ; and his indigna- 
tion at a life of celibacy. He is always meeting “lovely ” girls in 
his adventures; and is greatly mortified at the impossibility of 
seeing the faces and figures of the Turkish ladies. His discom- 
fort on this point is apparently second only to that which he 
experienced on discovering that the Turks would not look at him 
or take any notice of him; a slight which appears to have sorely 
tried our author’s patience. 

It is not every traveller who is fated to meet with such mishaps 
as are recorded in the following passage, which we insert for the 
benefit of other travellers. He has just landed from a French 
steamer at Palermo. 


“‘T was unluckily one of the last of the passengers that left the beach. 
As I stood wrapped in a cloak, and with an umbrella over my head, a 
Sicilian, whom I took for a servant of an hotel, offered to conduct me 
to a fit asylum for the night, and his offer was accepted ; and as he 
lifted my small carpet bag, soaking already, and placed it upon his 
shoulder, we proceeded, as I trusted, to find a warm supper and a com- 
fortable bed. We shall see what was the end of these so fair hopes. 

‘The rain continued, and the wind was still ata gale. The streets 
as we proceeded were muddy on either side; while through the middle 
of both the broad and the narrow ran floods of water of the depth of a 
foot and sometimes more... Through ways such as these we passed 
from the better streets to the narrow and inferior, knocking at every 
hotel known in Palermo, without succeeding in finding a bed. At 
length, after between two and three hours spent in paddling about, some- 
times among the most miserable and filthy passages that ever intersected 
any collection of human habitations without any hope of better success, 
I sought the beach again, discharged my guide, and through the storm 
recrossed the bay in order to sleep if possible on board the vessel from 
which I had landed. But finding this, on my arrival on board, con- 
trary to the police regulations which are the pest of Italy and this 
country, I was obliged to leave the vessel again and once more seek for 
an asylum on shore.” 


Our unlucky traveller, under the guidance of one of the boat- 
men, next presented himself at the police-office; but the doors 
were closed, and no knocking could awaken these vigilant guardians 
of the night. He was now in rather an awkward predicament, as 
neither he nor his guide had the slightest conception of where 
they were. As they were groping along the walls, however, a 
light made its appearance, and was hailed with loud shouts by the 
boatman, and this lamp ultimately conducted our traveller into a 


place which he shall describe himself. 
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‘He [the bearer of the lamp] turned and conducted us through a 
narrow passage which led us to a cold comfortless apartment, without 
fire, without any floor save the natural earth, and without any fur- 
niture except a block of wood, upon which another cloaked figure sat, 
who neither rose, nor in any way recognized us as we entered.... My 
surprise may be conceived, when our unbonneted host, who had worn 
more the air of the ‘ porter at Hell-gate,’ if it have any, than the door- 
keeper to the habitation of Christian men, informed us that we were in 
a house of charity, even a hospital. .... 

“* When our conductor had asked and received answers to a string of 
questions concerning the condition in which we appeared, and the causes 
of it, and discovered, as he could have no difficulty in doing, that dry 
clothes and repose were what we most wanted, he made a low obei- 
sance to the Englishman ; and as he lit another lamp, he requested us 
to follow him..... 

** The good Sicilian now led us through, it was difficult to say, what 
number of passages, to an open court, which we traversed ankle deep 
in water, to attain a stone flight of steps which we mounted to a gallery 
that seemed like a first story, and having gained which, after a short 
turn or two more, we arrived at a doorless chamber, which we now 
entered.” 


In this chamber our traveller had the satisfaction of finding 
two beds occupied by patients, both of whom were in a raging 
fever! This apartment, however, was not that which was destined 
for the stranger ; he was installed in an inner room, which was not 
indeed very particularly comfortable, the floor being “a perfect 
pool;” but which contained a “crib,” and in this piece of furni- 
ture our afflicted traveller managed very soon to forget the toils 
and anxieties of the preceding day. He was roused from his 
slumbers by a blow on his head which nearly brained him, and 
sitting up, found himself grappled with by a man, whom he 
instantly prostrated by a well-directed blow planted in his chest, 
and who on examination turned out to be one of the fever patients 
from the adjoining room, who had very uncivilly broken a jug on 
the head of the visitor! To add to the pleasure of his situation, 
he discovers that two other fever patients had been occupying 
the bed in which he had slept ‘“‘ up to the very moment before he 
entered the room.” We should think that our friend must have 
beat a retreat in “ double-quick time” on ascertaining these 
facts; and we fear that the malicious Sicilians who had thus 
cruelly treated him, must have felt very much as if they had 
been playing off a successful practical joke on the Englishman. 

On the whole we must say of this book, that (except when 
the author gets philosophical and reflective, which is unfortunately 
the case in most chapters, and when he becomes prosy and tire- 
some to the last degree,) it is amusing enough, and supplies some 
information which guide-books are not likely to contain. 
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v.—Illustrations of the Law of Kindness. By the Rev. G. W. 


Monteomery. London: Wiley and Putnam. 


Tuts little work illustrates the pleasures and advantages of bene- 
volence by instances drawn from real life; and these are so well 
selected, that although names occur in rather an odd combina- 
tion, (Universalists and Romanists, Borromeo and “ Cheeryble 
brothers,” Miss Martineau and Abraham, Charles V. and the 
‘‘ Prison-discipline Society,” being jumbled together,) we should 
think it quite impossible to avoid receiving beneficial impressions 
from the whole work. The anecdotes with which it abounds are 
to a considerable extent new to the English reader, being derived 
from American history; and the benevolent and pious author 
appears to be actuated by a truly patriotic wish for the improve- 
ment of his own countrymen in the production of this pleasing 
volume. 


vi.—The English Church on the Continent ; or an Account of the 
Foreign Settlements of the English Church : including a notice of 
the times of Service, and other information useful to travellers and 
foreign residents. Edited by the Rev. G. KE. Bizer, LL.D, 
London: Rivingtons. 


Tue condition of the English Church on the continent is, as we 
have endeavoured to show on a former occasion, (vol. 11. p. 453,) 
most highly unsatisfactory, in consequence of the absence of any 
regular ecclesiastical organization. We sincerely hope that the 
heads of the English Church may be ere long enabled to provide 
some means for removing the anomalies and irregularities which 
are at present so extensively prevalent. The author of the little 
work before us, in a preface which is replete with information, 
mentions one point which seems to show the imperative neces- 
sity for some regulations being made by competent authority. 
It appears that marriages are in many cases contracted abroad 
between British subjects, the legality of which is very doubtful, 
to say the least. ‘This would not be the case, if there were some 
regular ecclesiastical authority to which all the clergy were bound 
to defer. 

It is gratifying to find, however, that so much is done for the 
instruction and for the spiritual welfare of the English residents 
abroad. The number of congregations is considerable. Dr. 
Biber mentions 31 in France, 9 in Belgium, 3 in Holland, 20 in 
Germany, 7 in Switzerland, 6 in Russia, | in Sweden, 27 in Italy 
and the Mediterranean, 3 in Spain, and some in Syria. The 
latter are subject to the English bishop at Jerusalem; the Ita- 
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lian, Spanish, and Mediterranean congregations are under the 
see of Gibraltar. 

Dr. Biber has produced a “hand-book” on religious subjects, 
which will be found essential to every English traveller who is 
desirous of information as to the services of his own. Church in 
the places which he may intend to visit. The particulars are 
stated from information supplied by the chaplains themselves, 
and their correctness may therefore be depended on. We are 
glad to see that a new edition of this manual is likely to make its 
appearance early next year, which will contain fuller infor- 
mation. 


vit.— Practical Religion exemplified by Letters and Passages from 
the Life of the late Rev. Roperr ANDERSON, Perpetual Curate 
of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. By the Hon. Mrs. ANDERSON. 
London: Rivingtons. 


Ir we feel it a duty to offer some slight notice of this work, it is 
not with any notion that our recommendation can in the least 
degree aid in drawing public attention to it; for the character of 
the lamented subject of this memoir was so widely known and so 
justly appreciated, that the interest with which the simple and 
beautiful narrative before us will be perused, will be all but uni- 
versal. Nor do we presume to enact the ordinary office of critics 
in reference to a work which, appearing under such circumstances, 
and with such objects, as in the case before us, may be fairly con- 
sidered above criticism. We will only say, that in our opinion no 
reader can conclude the perusal of this most striking portraiture 
of a truly Christian pastor, and parent, and friend, without deeper 
feelings than he can well express. We should do injustice to the 
merits of this volume by detaching any extracts from their con- 
text: it would, we feel, be a sort of profanation to disturb any 
part of a structure which hangs together in such perfect and 
beautiful symmetry—in such simple and touching harmony. But 
if we were desirous to impress on an inquiring mind the nature of 
pure religion—if we were anxious to show to opponents of the 
Church what sort of piety it is capable of producing, we would 
send them, without scruple or hesitation, to the volume before us. 
It is rarely, indeed, that the hand of affection is guided by so 
perfect a memory and by so sound a judgment as those which 
have been brought to this portraiture of a departed husband. We 
feel assured that the monument which has thus been erected will 
have an enduring fame, and will be an instrument of extensive 
good to generations yet unborn. 
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viit.—A Hand-book for Travellers in Spain, and Readers at Home, 
&c. London: Murray. 


Tuts is by far the largest and most elaborate of Mr. Murray’s 
hand-books, extending to two very thick volumes, which probably 
contain as much matter as eight or ten ordinary octavos. And 
yet there is no unnecessary detail—nothing which might with 
advantage be retrenched ; the reason of which is, that Spanish 
manners, habits, and institutions, are of a character more remote 
from our own than those of perhaps any other country in Europe. 
Mr. Ford, the able and accomplished author of the work before 
us, explains this, by tracing, as he does on every occasion, the 
continued prevalence of the orientalism introduced by the Moors; 
and the unchanging character of the Spanish people, their averse- 
ness to all innovations has led to the preservation of customs 
which have descended even from Iberian, Carthaginian, or Roman 
times. Spain is, as he remarks rather oddly, ‘‘ potted for anti- 
quarians.” ‘To travellers in Spain these volumes will be of course 
indispensably necessary ; and under the temptations afforded by 
the regular plying of the “‘ Steam Navigation Company’s” vessels, 
and with the projects of railroads which will be probably carried 
into effect throughout Spain, (no matter what may become ulti- 
mately of the English shareholders’ interest,) we should not 
greatly wonder to see this romantic land become a favourite 
resort of our travellers. Railroads will have at least one advan- 
tage ; they will send the traveller along at a pace which will 
leave the ‘‘ ladrones,” however well mounted, in the lurch; and 
will exempt the English traveller from the necessity of carrying 
on his person those ‘“‘ dags containing from fifty to one hundred 
dollars,” and those watches, ‘with gaudy gilt chains and seals,” 
which Mr. Ford sagaciously recommends tourists to provide 
themselves with, in order to escape the «l-treatment to which 
they would infallibly be subjected in case the brigands should not 
find them worth robbing! We certainly think that these sug- 
gestions, so gravely put forth by Mr. Ford, (and that too after 
he has assured us that there is little or no danger in travelling in 
Spain,) will tell largely in favour of Spanish railroads; and we 
were on the point of suspecting that this gentleman was already 
deep in the mysteries of “scrip,” when we were relieved, by 
finding him denouncing all such plans as so many impostures. 

Be his objects what they may, however, there can be no doubt 
that he has produced an admirable book in its way. The in- 
formation on all subjects which can be useful to a traveller is 
copious and minute. We have ample discussions on ‘‘ money, 
passports, roads, modes of correspondence and travelling, post- 
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office, post-horses, riding post, public conveyances, the various 
species of inns, including the fonda, the posada, and the venta ; 
voiturier travelling ; robbers, and precautions against them ; travel- 
ling with muleteers; travelling on horseback; Spanish horses ; 
hints on a riding journey; Spanish servants; cookery.” We 
cannot go through the whole catalogue ; but nothing can be 
more complete. We have then several ‘‘ skeleton tours ;” after 
which we are launched at once into Andalusia, with its bull- 
fights, beggars, tertulias, &c. As a specimen of our author’s 
style we select the following :— 


“The Spanish beggars are dead to all shame; indeed, as Homer 
says, ‘ that feeling is of no use in their profession.” They wear away 
the portals of the churches; they sit before the beautiful gate, the old 
and established seat of cynics and mendicants. (Juv. iii. 296.) There 
they cluster, like barnacles, unchanged since the days of Martial 
(iv. 53), with their wallet, staff, dog, filthy teeth and hair, and bark- 
PNP AMIPOTLUNItY, «4.6 To bestow alms. before prayer constitutes 
part of the religious exercise of both Moor and Spaniard. The mendi- 
cant of all countries endeavours to conciliate charity by appealing to the 
ruling passion of the people whom he addresses. In Spain there is 
none of our operative philoprogenitiveness—‘ Poor man out of work,’ 
* Widow with twins,’ ‘ Fourteen small children ’—magnets which have 
been known to extract iron tears from an overseer’s eyes, and even 
copper from an Assistant Poor Law Commissioner’s pockets. Jn Spain 
all pauper appeals are religious: ‘ Por el amor de Dios,’-—‘ For the love 
LUT ORO Ce et gh «ia. 

* John Bull is held abroad to be a golden calf, and is worshipped 
and plundered; the Spaniard, from the minister of finance downwards, 
thinks him laden with ore like the asses of Arcadia, and that, in order 
to get on lighter, he is as ready as Lucullus to throw it away. The 
moment one comes in sight, the dumb will recover their speech, and the 
lame their legs; he will be hunted by packs as a bag-fox, his pursuers 
are neither to be called nor whipped off . . . . None are ever content ; 
the same beggar comes every day; his gratitude is the lively anticipa- 
tion of future favours; he expects that you have granted him an 
annuity. But there is a remedy for every thing. The qualche cosa of 
the Italian beggar is chilled by the cutting cé niente; the English 
vagrant by the hint of ‘ policemen,’ or the gift, not of sixpence, but 
of a mendicity-ticket. Lane (ii. 23) gives the exact forms Al’lah 
yer-z0ock, God give thee, with which alone the analogous Egyptian 
beggar will be satisfied. So in Spain, the specific which operates like 
brimstone, the plea to which there is no demurrer, is this—and let the 
traveller character the form on the tablet of his memory—FPerdone 
vmd. por Dios, Hermano! ‘ My brother, let your worship excuse me, 
for God’s sake!’ The beggar bows—he knows that all further appli- 
cation is useless; the effect is certain, if the words be quietly and 
gravely pronounced.”—p. 173, 
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The author is very severe in his allusions to the morals of the 
Spanish monks and clergy, and is quite alive to the superstitions 
which exercise so powerful a sway over the people. He is, how- 
ever, not disposed to approve of every part of our own system, 
and alludes, rather disrespectfully we must say, to those comfort- 
able enclosures in our churches commonly called pews, which he 
describes as “pens.” This will not, however, redeem the cha- 
racter of his work in certain quarters from the scandal likely to 
be caused by such passages as the following, in reference to the 
Angelus :— 


‘“* The observance of the 4ve-Maria is very impressive; when the 
bell rings, the whole population stop, uncover, and cross themselves, 
and actors used to do so even on the stage; the jest and laugh on the 
public Alamada are instantly hushed, and the monotonous hum of 
some thousand voices, uttering one common prayer, is heard. ‘This 
feeling is, however, but for the moment; it is a mere mechanical form, 
and devoid of inner spirituality. The next instant every one bows to 
his neighbour, wishes him a happy night, and returns to the suspended 
conversation, the interrupted bon mot is completed: even this, which 
strikes the stranger as a solemn spectacle, has become a routine form 
of devotion to the callous performers.”—p. 170. 


Fountains are very pleasing objects generally, and one would 
think that in the court-yard of an Andalusian mansion they would 
be peculiarly acceptable; but our author breaks through the 
charm by disclosing an awful fact, that they breed mosquitos ; 
and the description “which follows of the feats of these diminutive 
guerilleros of the air positively makes our flesh creep. We can 
sympathize with the ‘‘ thin-skinned gentlemen” who are so touch- 
ingly alluded to; and as we have no particular inclination to be- 
come the prey of pulgas, chinches, and another species of animal, 
‘“‘non nominandum inter cabulleros,” we fear that we are not very 
likely to derive much practical benefit from Mr. Ford’s “‘ Hand- 
book.” 


1x.—German Anthology: a Series of Translations from the most 
popular of the German Poets. By James CLareNnce Mancan. 
In 2 vols. Dublin: Curry and Co. London: Longmans. 


Tue translations comprised in these pleasing volumes have made 
their appearance in the Dublin University Magazine at various 
intervals ; and from what we have seen of them, we can have 
little doubt that they will tend to promote the study of German 
literature in this country. The poets from whom translations 
have been made are, Schiller, Uhland, Tieck, Kerner, Buerger, 
Simrock, Goethe, Klopstock, Herder, De la Motte Fouqué, &e. 
We select the following specimen from the “ Lay of the Bell :”— 
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‘Firmly walled within the soil 
Stands the fire-baked mould of clay, 
Courage, comrades! Now for toil! 
For we cast THE BELL to-day. 
Sweat must trickle now 
Down the burning brow, 
If the work may boast of beauty ; 
Still ’tis Heaven must bless our duty. 


‘‘ Gather then the pine-tree wood, 
Only be it wholly dry, 
That the flame with sudden flood, 
Through the furnace-chink may fly. 
Now the brass is in, 
Add the alloy of tin, 
That the ingredients may, while warm, 
Take the essential fluid form. 


‘* What here in caverns by the power 
Of fire our mastering fingers frame, 

Hereafter from the belfry tower 
Will vindicate its makers’ aim ; 

’T will speak to man with voice unfailing 
In latest years of after-days, 

Will echo back the mourner’s wailing, 
Or move the heart to prayer and praise. 

In many a varying cadence ringing, 
The willing Bext will publish far 

The fitful changes hourly springing 
Beneath man’s ever-shifting star.” 


We shall probably return to this subject on a future occasion. 


x. College Life. Letters to an Undergraduate. By the Rev. Tuo- 
MAs WuytreneaD, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, &c. Cambridge: Walters. London: Burns. 
Oxford: Parker. 


Tue little work before us will possess a melancholy interest for 
all who remember the death of the gifted author of these letters 
in New Zealand, whither he had accompanied his friend Bishop 
Selwyn in the capacity of chaplain. From a brief biographical 
sketch prefixed to the volume, we observe that he died at Wai- 
mate, in the Bay of Islands, in his twenty-seventh year, March 
19, 1843; having relinquished his country, friends, and very 
brilliant prospects, to become a Missionary to the heathen. The 
letters now published were written in 1841 while the author was 
curate of Freshwater, Isle of Wight. The subjects treated of are, 
‘“‘ The origin and end of the Collegiate system ;” ‘* College Disci- 
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pline ;” ‘College Rooms ;” ‘College Chapel ;” ‘‘ The Hall ;” 
‘“‘ Lecture Room ;” ‘The Library ;” “‘ College Friends.” In the 
first of these letters the connexion which existed between the 
monastic and the collegiate systems is traced to the establishment 
of halls or claustral schools in the university towns by the Bene- 
dictines and Augustinians, about the middle of the thirteenth 
century ; and the original object of collegiate foundations is stated 
to have been the maintenance of a class of men whose separation 
from active and public life, and the peculiar character of their 
studies, should qualify them to act as a check on the spirit of the 
times, and to witness for ancient and essential truths. This may 
afford some insight into the general views of the writer, whose 
object is throughout to impress on his reader the religious cha- 
racter of all the Collegiate Institutions, and to breathe into them 
the spirit in which they were conceived. Imperfect as these 
papers are, never having received their author's final correction, 
they are in every respect deserving of attention, and the student 
who forms his conduct on the models here presented to him, will 
not fail to become a good churchman and a valuable member of 
his university. 


x1.—LHnglish Churchwomen of the seventeenth century. Derby: 
Mozleys. London: Burns. 


THE compiler of this interesting volume has brought together a 
far richer collection of materials than we should have supposed 
it possible to amass. Records of private and retired religion are 
so rarely within the cognizance of more than one human being ; 
and the course of domestic life in which Christian virtues are 
peculiarly manifested, is so little before the world, that it is only 
wonderful that any memorials are preserved of the ‘ excellent of 
the earth.” Their very humility and modesty induces them to 
shrink from all praise of men; and those who have most deeply 
felt their excellence, are frequently unwilling or unable to make 
known to others, or to invest with permanency, the beautiful images 
of departed worth, which dwell in their own hearts and memo- 
ries. It is fortunate, however, that some persons are taken out 
of the privacy of domestic life, by the circumstances of their birth 
and station, and are thus transmitted to future times, as the 
representatives of the larger but more obscure class of Christians 
by whom they were in their own days surrounded. The ‘ English 
Churchwomen” here brought before us, are specimens of the 
religious character of the age, so far as it existed in its purest 
and highest form, in the Church of England. They are from the 
aristocracy of those times, from the cause to which we have 
adverted, ‘‘In hardly any instance but that of Mrs. Basire, has 
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it been found possible to collect notices of ladies of inferior rank 
to that of the wives of noblemen or the higher gentry, and even 
of these, the accounts are often incomplete.” 

The volume opens with an account of the well-known religious 
exercises and devotional practices of Nicholas Ferrar, at Little 
Gidding, which might, we think, have been dispensed with, as it 
does not seem to come exactly within the general design or the 
title of the work; and it is, we should think, very generally 
known. The memoir of Lady Falkland is perhaps the most 
striking in the whole volume. There is a consistency, a depth, 
and a beauty in her character which have not been often rivalled; 
and the combination of affection to her family, loyalty to her 
king, and attachment to the persecuted Church of England, is 
truly edifying. It would be of course impossible in a brief notice 
to enter into details, but we think that few persons can peruse 
this memoir without deriving benefit and pleasure from it. 


x11.—Minstrel Love: a Romance. From the German of Fouqué. 
London: Burns. 


Tue tales and romances for which the world is indebted to the 
noble author of this volume, seem to be as multitudinous as his 
fancy is exuberant and singular. La Motte Fouqué meets us in 
every direction, wherever we may turn; it is absolutely impossi- 
ble to escape from him, if we wished it.ever so much; and the 
swarm of his publications seems every day to become more dense. 
This is in itself a pretty strong evidence of their popularity, and 
we will add, of their ability. And yet we are sometimes tempted 
to think that we are getting rather too familiar with his spirits, 
and his hobgoblins, his wondrous ladies, and his still more 
wondrous knights. When we open his Undine for the first time 
we are astonished at the wildness of its incidents, and the sort of 
hazy romance with which the whole is invested; but when we 
have perused some score of his tales and romances, this style loses 
its apparent freshness, and seems to savour in some degree of 
affectation. The romance which bears the very taking title of 
‘“¢ Minstrel Love,” presents at least one novelty, in the introduc- 
tion of Moorish chivalry ; the hero however is a Christian esquire, 
named Arnald, of Maraviglia, who is discovered at the opening 
of the tale in deep converse with ‘a mighty prior,” gifted with 
the euphonious title of ‘‘ Adtarbol,” and with ‘a grey-haired and 
considerate warrior,” who is introduced to the reader as “Sir 
Walter.” The latter of these gentlemen was, it seems, the 
foster-father of young Arnald, who is now, on the eve of his com- 
mencing life as a minstrel, favoured with an exposition of his 
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birth and parentage. We lose sight for a time of ‘“ Altarbol ;” 
who, possessed as he was of a “ tall and powerful form,” and of a 
brow to which “ a prophet-like wrath” was habitual, must certainly 
have been by no means an inviting acquaintance. Of the aged 
knight we next hear in a pathetic scene, in which young Arnald, 
now a celebrated warrior and minstrel, is discovered seated beside 
the grave of his foster-father, singing away, and beating a tattoo 
on his shield. It appears that a youthful Moorish prince, 
named “ 'Tarfe,” had undertaken for the honour of his ladye [we 
should think “ladies” must be the correct reading| to conquer 
Provence, and convert it to the faith of Mahomet; and scarcely 
has Arnald time to become an admirer of Alearda, a lady of “ tall 
and glorious form,” who “floated” into his presence, and who 
appeared to him at once in the somewhat singular combination of 
‘“‘an enchantress and a saint,” until he is summoned by the 
husband of this lady, the Viscount Biziers, to exert his prowess 
against the Moors in person. The latter are defeated, though our 
hero is on the point of being speared—a circumstance which pro- 
cures him a friendly greeting from the victorious Vicomte, who on 
this occasion uncloses his visor and presents ‘“‘ the countenance of 
an inspired hero.” Our friend is also consoled for his misfortune 
by the gift of a fine Arab steed, the owner of which had been 
compelled to withdraw with the rest of the Moors to the ships. 

In the moment of rejoicing, however, intelligence is received 
that the Moors have again landed near the castle of Biziers; and 
the Vicomte sends our Minstrel to protect the Lady Alearda, who 
was left behindthem. To his astonishment the “ mighty edifice” 
is found empty ; but in prowling about the rooms of the deserted 
building, he is electrified (as he well might be) by the appearance 
of a knight whose colossal statue rose to the central point of the 
vaulted roof, and whose visage was “of the whiteness of snow, 
dazzlingly radiant.” An engraving of this personage is very ap- 
propriately introduced, but we cannot say much for its design or 
execution. The apparition reminds us of Don Quixote, and 
Sancho might find a worse representative than the Minstrel- 
knight. The right leg of the former seems to be emitting a jet 
of steam in some way which we are unable to comprehend, and on | 
which the tale itself throws no light. 

Arnald gladly escapes from the presence of his huge com- 
panion, who motions him away, while he announces to him, in 
mysterious music, that “all is well.” This “mighty spirit” had 
also been looking out of the window, over Arnald’s shoulder ; and 
his appearance in- this position had filled with delight certain 
“‘dark forms,” who were beside the castle-moat, and who turn 
out to be the neighbouring peasantry, burghers, &c. 
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The “illustrious Abbot Altarbol” next appears on the scene ; 
and, while he discusses a bottle of sherry with our hero, conver- 
sation arises on the Countess ‘“‘ Alearda;” and the minstrel ven- 
tures to express his surprise at that lady’s conduct in leaving her 
castle unguarded. Altarbol informs him, rather bluntly, that his 
question is ‘as the question of a fool ;” and observes, that the 
lady had not enough of men to garrison the castle; wherefore 
she, most magnanimously, and in disdain of all ‘‘ half measures,” 
left it to its fate! This has the effect of inspiring our hero with 
“* lofty enthusiasm,” which is heightened by the blessing of his 
“*¢lustrious friend ;” a gentleman whose high qualities we are 
expected to take wholly on trust. 

We have not space to record in detail the further adventures 
of Arnald. The Moors are compelled to evacuate Provence, in 
consequence of the defeat of their prince in single combat by the 
Vicomte. Our hero retires toa ‘small mansion” near the ruins 
of his ancestral castle; gets acquainted with a magician, who 
endeavours to engage him in unlawful studies; is rescued by the 
influence of Altarbol and the Lady Alearda; the latter of whom 
sends him on an expedition to Granada to recover, at peril of his 
life, a star-like ornament, of which she has been deprived by the 
Moors. After sundry encounters with goblins and magicians, 
and with Moorish knights (with whom he again takes sherry before 
the onslaught), he has the satisfaction of laying the ornament at 
the feet of Alearda, together with two Moorish champions who 
have followed him from Granada, and who subsequently become 
converts to Christianity, with the object of bemg under the 
patronage of St.George. We next find our hero travelling as a 
pilgrim to a famous statue of St. Sebastian, in accordance with a 
vow made during the illness of the Lady Alearda’s daughter ; 
and here again we have goblins, magicians, and marvels of all 
kinds. The fatigues of this journey prove too great for the 
gallant minstrel, and he sinks into an untimely grave. His ap- 
proaching dissolution is announced by his refusal to take sherry! 
He has, however, the happiness of hearing, just before the breath 
quits his body, that the Lady Alearda has “ named hum her min- 
strel and her knight ;” and the expiring enthusiast declares that 
“* his whole life” has now “ been abundantly, nay, over-bounteously 
crowned !” Such is “ Minstrel Love”—a tissue of melo-dramatic 
feeling, of exaggerated and inflated phraseology, and of an ex- 
travagant fiction which makes even the Arabian Nights them- 
selves seem reasonable. 
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x11. Memorials of a Tour on the Continent. To which are added, 
Miscellaneous Poems. By Rozerr Snow, Hsg. London: 
Pickering. 


Few tourists commence a journey to Italy and Sicily with such 
qualifications for observation and description as those possessed 
by the accomplished author of the volume before us, which records 
in verse and in prose the impressions and feelings experienced in 
the course of a recent excursion. This intermixture of prose and 
of poetry affords an agreeable variety, and the mood of the nar- 
rator is continually changing from the grave and reflective to the 
light and playful. We must endeavour to select a few examples 
of the various styles of composition. The following lines on an 
itinerant musician, written at Avignon, are very pleasingly writ- 
ten :— 
‘*T know that tune—that voice—and, sooth, 

Those half-wild notes are far from faint ones : 

I little dreamed in Avignon, 

Poor boy, upon the banks of Rhone, 

To greet thee as an old acquaintance. 


“ Yet I should grievously have erred, 
Thee and thine equipage forgetting ; 
Thy mice, thy monkey, very pets, 
And tiny waltzing marionettes, 
Like Lilliputians pirouetting. 

‘*T know thee well; but thou in me 
Seem’st but to see, by intuition, 

A Briton, who will not refuse 
To ease his purse of some few sous, 
At a forlorn petition. 


‘Thou in our wond’rous thoroughfares 
Hast gazed all stations and degrees on; 
And England’s fair and youthful queen, 
And haply hast Prince Albert seen, 

All in the London roaring season. 
* * * 


‘And well thou know’st that length and breadth 
Of street named of our late Prince Regent ; 
Where the base strings of fashion sound; 

And high and low in one compound 
Each indescribable ingredient. 


* And through our hamlets thou hast borne 
Thy freight of music late and early ; 
And lasses, lads, and white-haired swains, 
Have listened to thy foreign strains 
Amongst the nodding spikes of barley. 
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** And feelest thou not along the blood 
The feelings of a trovatore, 
As when in ages of romance, 
Here in Provence, they led the dance 
To music pitched to love and glory ? 


** More would I ask: but I have watch’d 
Thy mien before those bounteous ladies ; 
And to the measure of their boons 
The dull recurrence of thy tunes 
Shows how mechanical thy trade is. 


“A pedlar, business-like and keen, 
All sentiment no more doth freeze 
In bargains driven for rings and laces, 
Than thou dost strip of all their graces 
Thy merchandize of melodies.”—pp. 12—15. 


Mr. Snow is evidently a student and admirer of Wordsworth. 
The above lines bear indubitable testimony to it. The following 
are of a graver character: they were written at La Spezzia. 


‘*Turn now this way. By yonder narrow creek 
The savage Magra pours his torrent flood 
Into the bay: and further yet (your eyes 
Are good) among the cliffs you may descry 
The fishing town of Lerici; once the home 
OF hapless Shelley. Well his tale is known, 
So touching, and so touchingly disclosed 
By her with whom the mellow grief survives: 
But it is good to dwell upon it here. 

Here in his bauble boat the poet sailed 

With every breeze that blew; rode still afloat 
At morn and eve, or weltering at mid-day ; 
And with imaginative soul drank in 

The inspiration of Italian skies. 

Oft paddled to some cavern in the rocks 

By moonlight, on the calm phosphoric sea, 
There to pour out melodious verse, what tune 
The village girls, half sea-maids, wildly sang 
To the reverberant rocks strange madrigals, 

Or footed in the surf their gamesome rounds. 
Fearless one summer-morn he left the bay 

For the wide ocean, and with prosperous winds 
Sailed to Livorno; but on his return, 

By those who stood on shore, a thunder-cloud 
Enveloping the ocean like a pall, 

Was seen to blot his vessel from all view. 

It passed off, and he was not: not a speck, 
Howe’er minute, was on the ocean: O 

The heart-sickening hours for those who watched for him 
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With chill forebodings, and with fluttering hearts ! 
There lay the uniform blank of sea, that gave 

No certain tidings! but left ample place 

For miserable doubt, report, and hope 

Beyond all hope: the spot alone was marked 
Where he was last seen on the purple sea. 

But soon the truth was manifest. His corse 
Was washed on shore.” —pp. 24—26. 


There are many sonnets of considerable merit in this volume. 
We take the following almost at random :— 


SONNET AT VENICE. 


** At Venice hourly by the marble quays 


The steam-ship thrusts aside the gondolas: 

At Venice the long railway duct divides 
(Unnatural isthmus) the laguna’s tides : 

Well may romantic youths and maidens craze! 


The world reels onwards. He that thinks and feels 


Stands not to be cast down beneath the wheels 

Of change. So fares the man who stands at gaze. 
And with the graces flown of ancient days 

We would believe an epoch is begun 

For coming triumph to be ranked among 

The loftiest themes that swell the poet’s song, 

By revolutions bringing round a sun 

To melt away all intellectual haze.” 


We could have wished that the two first lines had been some- 
what differently moulded, for ‘‘ quays” does not rhyme very well 
with “ gondolas.” 

The ‘* Miscellaneous Poems,” which form the second half of 
the volume, include many beautiful pictures of domestic scenery 
and life, chiefly derived, as it would seem, from the southern part 
of Surrey. We would specify the ‘ Prolusio,” the ‘“* Fawn,” 
“The Walk,” “ Skating,” as being, in our opinion, some of the 
best in the volume. We must transcribe the following spirited 
lines :— 


THE RAILWAY TRAIN. A Fracment. 


** Tio! it comes, 
A dragon or chimeera of romance! 
‘ With shriek like mandrakes torn out of the earth ;’ 
In just articulation, joint with joint 
Compact, with seeming sense, and purposed will, 
And vital marrow of intelligence : 
With whirlwind march, on iron-engrooved paths, 
A very thing of life, it works and plies 
.. Its office: now by day a cloud it shoots. 
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Forth from its nostrils, steaming as with breath 
Of life descried far off; and so devours 

Its proper continuity of road, 

Reversing the direction of the winds 

In very prodigality of speed 

Towards its rock-entunnelled darkling lair: 
And launched upon its way in night profound, 
By its tremendous neezings shines a light, 
With images of peril, wrath, and power; 

As when some spirit of evil rashly freed, 
Shakes the magician who dared frame the spell ; 
Happy, so he might scape the demon’s ire, 

To break his wand, and all his books of art 
Entomb for ever.”—pp. 245, 246. 


Altogether we are bound to say of this work, that if it does 
not afford evidence of poetical powers of the very highest order, 
it is the production of a scholar and a gentleman, and of one who 
is certainly capable of producing poetry of more than ordinary 
merit. 


xiv.—Tract XC. historically refuted ; or a Reply to a work of the 
eo. F. Oakeley, entitled “* The subject of Tract XC. historically 
examined.” By Witttam Goovr, M.A., &c. London: 


Hatchards. 


Tue general line of argument adopted by Mr. Goode, is identical 
with that which we ourselves took on a recent occasion (vol. ii. 
p. 157, &c.); and all our statements and arguments re-appear in 
his pages, without the slightest reference to our labours. Mr. 
Goode has, however, entered at greater length into the historical 
question, and has brought amply sufficient evidence to show that 
the articles were not written with any latitudinarian views—any 
intention of comprehending persons holding Romish doctrines in 
our Church. ‘The real state of the case is now beginning to be 
understood every where; and those few persons who have been 
so unhappily deluded as to suppose that Romanism may be up- 
held by members of the English Church, are gradually forsaking 
our communion. Much as we deplore the errors into which they 
have been led, and the fatal results to themselves personally, we 
cannot but anticipate good to the Church at large from their 
secession. Churchmen will in future more clearly understand 
their own position: they will have passed through a severe trial, 
and their principles will have been tested and ascertained. The 
separation of men of unsettled principles from the Church, will 
have the effect of putting persons on their guard who might 
otherwise have been misled. The influence which such a writer 
as Mr, Ward exercised as a “‘ Romanizer,” is very different from 
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that which he will have as a “‘ Romanist.” In the one case he 
appeared professedly as a friend of the English Church; and it 
was this alone which rendered his speculations dangerous and 
noxious. When such men speak openly as Romanists, they will 
not find it so easy to command public attention, or to produce 
impressions on others. On the whole, we cannot think that any 
injurious effect will be produced by the lapse of a few scattered 
individuals to Romanism. The position of the Church will not 
be affected in any way; nor are we of opinion that Romanism 
has much cause for self-gratulation in the additions it has re- 
ceived, or any grounds for the extravagant hopes which have 
been entertained in reference to the ‘“‘ conversion of England.” 


xv.— Letters on the Unhealthy Condition of the Lower Classes 
of Dwellings, especially in large towns, &c. By the Rev. 
Cuar_Les GirpLESTONE, A.M., Rector of Alderley. London: 
Longmans. 


Mr. GirpLEsToneE has in his pamphlet brought together all the 
most striking facts embraced in the various official documents 
which have been published within the last few years, in reference 
to the condition of the labouring poor. The sanatory report 
(1842) ; a report on the practice of interments in towns, by Mr. 
Chadwick (1843); the report on the training of pauper children; 
the reports of the Commissioners for inquiry into the state of 
large towns, We. (1844 and 1845), are the documents chiefly 
cited by Mr. Girdlestone in his compilation. The horrors which 
these official documents have brought to light are almost beyond 
belief, and they are here detailed in all their painful and revolting 
enormity. Mr. Girdlestone’s object, however, is to offer prac- 
tical suggestions for the remedy of these evils; -and this he does 
clearly and well. But it is to be feared that individuals can do 
but little to correct this wide-spreading evil. 


XVI.—MIscELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 


We have to notice a very tastefully illustrated edition of “ Un- 
dine” (Burns). ‘The design and execution of the wood-cuts which 
adorn this elegant volume are in a high style of art. “ The Book 
of Nursery Tales” in three volumes (Burns) will be a most 
acceptable Christmas gift to children. Its handsome binding, 
and the pictorial embellishments with which it is enriched, 
adapt it rather to the drawing-room than the nursery; and the 
tales themselves appear to have thrown off the homely dress 
which they wore in former times, and to have put on a jaunty 
air and a foreign costume, which gives them quite the appearance 
of novelty, without in any degree diminishing their interest. 
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AuceriA.—French Colonisation.—The colonisation of this conquest 
by the French proceeds, under the joint auspices of the army and the 
religious orders. The official journal /’ Algérie contains a manifesto of 
Marshal Bugeaud, setting forth a project of military colonisation, which 
has been much canvassed and freely criticised by the Parisian press. The 
colonists are, it appears, to be selected from the regiments stationed in 
the country, by way of reward, and, we apprehend, subject to their 
own free concurrence. From the day of their selection they are to 
have a six months’ furlough to get married in France, the Government 
defraying the expense of their journey there, as well as of their return 
with their wives and any moveables they may bring with them. While 
they are so absent, villages are to be constructed for them, and every 
thing got ready for their reception. Each colonist will be provided 
with a pair of oxen, two cows, ten sheep, a breeding sow, a cart, 
a plough, and other agricultural implements, as well as trees and 
seeds for planting, with an advance in cash, if necessary, for the pur- 
chase of household furniture; and will receive, during three years, 
pay, equipments, and rations for himself and his wife, the same as 
if he were employed in military service. Ten hectares (24 to 25 
acres) of arable land will be assigned him, which will become his 
freehold property. The officers for the government of these settlements 
will be appointed from among the officers of the army, on terms similar 
to those for the common men, with an increase in the quantity of land, 
agreeably to their military rank; the portion of a colonel being 50 
hectares (123 to 124 acres). The colonies will continue under military 
government for three years, and during this time the colonists will have 
to give their services, under certain regulations, in the execution of 
public works. At the expiration of three years they will be put under 
civil government; after two years from that time they will be permitted 
to dispose of their lands and houses; and after three years more they 
will become subject to taxation. 

Whether this project, which seems to be an act of autocrasy on the 
part of the military governor, will be adopted by the authorities at 
home, remains to be seen. In the mean time, the Trappist settlement, 
to which a model farm is attached for the encouragement of agriculture 
in the province, is nearly completed. The monastery was to have been 
dedicated, and the church of Notre-Dame de la Trappe to be conse- 
crated, by the Bishop of Algiers, on the 30th of August last. The 
monastery is described as a magnificent building, consisting of four 
wings, each 50 métres (164 feet) long; it is situated in the extensive 
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plain of Staoueli, between the sea and ranges of undulating hills, at the 
foot of which are a number of flourishing villages and townships; in 
the midst of these rises the lofty and elegant spire of the church of 
Notre-Dame. 

It is to be hoped that among the effects produced by this and 
other religious establishments will be the abolition of the slave-trade, 
which is at present carried on openly in the Algerine territory. One 
of the local papers gives an account of a kind of fair for the sale of 
blacks, which was held within gunshot of the town of Algiers, and 
lasted three days; a caravan of the Beni-Mzab having arrived with 
sixty-eight slaves, among whom there was only one male, most of 
which were disposed of. 

The census of the year 1844 states the population of the town of 
Algiers at 44,772, of which 19,760 were Roman Catholics, 275 Pro- 
testants, 18,704 Mahommedans, and 6033 Jews. 


America.—The American Church.—The annual conventions of the 
different dioceses of the American Church were held in the course of 
May and June last. They were, for the most part, occupied in the 
transaction of ordinary business. In the convention of Maryland the 
question of admitting to the diaconate men of inferior literary attain- 
ments, reserving the present standard of qualification for admission to 
the priesthood, was mooted; it was ultimately resolved that the ques- 
tion should be brought before the next annual convention, with a view 
to consider the propriety of asking for a determination upon it by the 
general convention in 1847. The convention of Pennsylvania pro- 
ceeded to the election of a bishop. The two parties, the low and the 
high-Church party, being nearly equally balanced, several ballots were 
had by the clergy, without producing a sufficient majority for either of 
the respective candidates; at last the election of the clergy fell upon 
Dr. Bowman, a sound churchman; but the laity having refused to 
confirm him, another election became necessary. ‘The choice of the 
clergy then fell upon Alonzo Potter, D.D., Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy at Union College (so called from the comprehension of different 
denominations of Christians which forms its basis), Skenectady. The 
laity of the convention having confirmed this election, it was communi- 
cated by the standing committee of Pennsylvania to the standing cum- 
mittees of the other dioceses, and assented to by a majority of them. 
(t required, therefore, now only the ratification of the episcopal body, 
of which there appeared to be no doubt; and it was expected that Dr. 
Potter would be consecrated in September. 

The difficulty which has arisen in the diocese of New York respect- 
ing the ordination of candidates for the ministry during the suspension 
of the bishop, has been set aside by the standing committee giving the 
candidates letters of transfer to the Bishops of Connecticut and of Dela- 
ware, both of whom have accepted these letters, and ordained ministers 
for the diocese of New York. The canonical character of these ordina- 
tions is, however, by many called in question. A concession of consi- 
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derable interest and moment was made to the Swedish Church by Dr. 
Kemper, the missionary bishop for Missouri and Indiana. A congre- 
gation of Swedes being settled in the district of Wisconsin, within the 
limits of his jurisdiction, Dr. Kemper ordained for them a native of 
Sweden, and permitted him, with the advice of the other bishops, to 
use occasionally certain portions of the Swedish liturgy’. 

Among the subjects which were brought before the different conven- 
tions, we observe the employment of assistant bishops in several of the 
dioceses, either on account of the extent of the charge, or else by reason 
of the age and infirmity of the bishop. In some instances this course 
has actually been adopted, in others it was only suggested. Another 
point deserving of notice, is the manner in which the convention of the 
diocese of New Jersey was opened at Burlington, under the presidency of 
the Right Rev. Dr. Doane; the clergy habited in their surplices, with 
the bishop at their head, and followed by the scholars of St. Mary’s 
Hall, going in procession from the bishop’s residence to the church in 
which the convention was held. 

Several boards, representative of the general body of the Church, 
met likewise in New York, in the month of June; of which we note 
particularly the board of missions, whose funds we regret to state 
were found to be insufficient for the extent of its operations; and the 
board of trustees of the General Theological Seminary. The state of 
this institution, which in consequence of the circumstances connected 
with the ordination of Mr. Carey, had become the subject of much 


1 This Liturgy, which the ‘‘ Church Chronicle” gives in extenso from the ‘‘ Banner of 
the Cross,” an American church publication, resembles in many points our own. It 
commences with the Zer Sanctus in a modified form, after which follow a confession 
and absolution, with the Kyrie Eleison and the doxology. A psalm or hymn is then 
sung, which being finished, the minister resumes with the Dominus Vobiscum. The 
collect for the day and the epistle are next read, and the Apostles’ creed is recited. 
This is followed, after another short psalm, by the reading of the gospel, and the 
sermon, which usually consists of an exposition of the gospel. After the sermon 
follows on certain Sundays and Holydays a litany, similar to that in our Prayer-book, 
or in lieu thereof, three general collects for a blessing upon the word spoken, for 
pardon, and for grace, then another psalm, and certain prayers special to the day; 
concluding with a Hallelujah, the blessing, and another psalm. The administration of 
the Holy Communion is always preceded by a special preparatory and penitential 
service, either on the day before, or on the same day, an hour before the general 
service. In the latter a prayer for those who are to receive the Holy Communion is 
then inserted after the collect for grace, and followed by the Lord’s prayer, the use of 
which is apparently reserved for the Communion Service. After this, it seems, the 
non-communicants withdraw; this being done, an exhortation is read, and the Domi- 
nus Vobiscum, the Sursum Corda, and the words of institution are recited or chanted ; 
then follows another modified form of the Jer Sanctus, the Lord’s prayer, the Pax 
Vobiscum, and the Agnus Dei; this is succeeded by the distribution of the elements, 
during which the congregation is engaged in singing. The form of words in delivering 
the elements to each communicant separately, is, with the bread: “Jesus Christ, 
whose body thou receivest, preserve thee unto everlasting life! Amen ;” and with the 
cup: ‘ Jesus Christ, whose blood thou receivest, preserve thee unto everlasting life ! 
Amen.” The Post Communion, which again opens with the Dominus Vobiscum, con- 
sists of a thanksgiving prayer, the Hallelujah, and the blessing, after which again a 
short psalm is sung. 
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alarm and suspicion, underwent a most searching examination, the re- 
sult of which proved highly satisfactory. 

Anglo-American Church at New York.—It is in contemplation to 
establish for the benefit of the numerous British emigrants who con- 
stantly pass through New York, an Anglo-American Church in that 
city, under the auspices of the British consul. 

Sectarianism and the Slave question in the United States.—The ques- 
tion of the abolition of slavery is causing the most violent dissensions 
in the different sects. Among the Baptists and Methodists, a regular 
disruption between the northern and the southern members of the con- 
nexion has taken place; those in the north being determined aboli- 
tionists, while those in the south stoutly maintain the consistency of 
slavery with Christianity. A similar result is anticipated in the Presby- 
terian body, notwithstanding a string of resolutions in approbation of 
slavery, which were passed by the Presbyterian convention at Phila- 
delphia. This, together with other causes, has occasioned a sensible 
diminution of numbets in the ranks of dissent, and especially of Metho- 
dism; many individuals, as well as ministers, and even entire congre- 
gations, coming over to the Church. 

Romish Missions in America.—The Ami de la Religion gives, in 
extract from a book of travels lately published by Mr. Duflot de Moffras, 
a flourishing account of the Romish missionary stations in Spanish 
California, around which numerous villages of converted Indians are 
collected. ‘* But,” the traveller observes, ‘‘ the Indian of the California 
missions, while renouncing the worship of the grotesque idols which his 
fathers worshipped, and becoming a convert to Christianity, has still 
remained in ignorance of the moral bearings of religion. He has taken 
his share in the labours of the community, because they afforded him a 
more secure subsistence, but without understanding altogether its evan- 
gelic principle ; he has defended it against the attacks of the rebellious 
tribes, much more by the impulse of the inveterate hatred which all the 
Indian races have in common, than from any sense of gratitude or convic- 
tion.” 

Expulsion of the Jesuits—The republic of Guatemala, which last year 
was said to have been thrown open to the Jesuits’, who were to take 
charge of a college, has altered its determination. When the reverend 
fathers arrived off the coast, they were informed that they could not be 
permitted to land. After various ineffectual attempts to gain a footing 
in those parts, they were forced to return to Europe. They arrived at 
Antwerp on the 18th of July last. 


Cuina.— Toleration of Christianity ; Romish Missions.—The intel- 
ligence that the edicts against Christianity have been revoked in the 
Chinese empire has been partially confirmed. It appears that the 
toleration of Christianity throughout the empire, and its public exercise 
in the places thrown open to European commerce, is one of the stipu- 


? See English Review, vol. i. p. 241. 
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lations of the treaty lately concluded between France and the Chinese 
government. The following are the principal clauses of the Memorial 
of the Imperial Commissioner Keying, viceroy of the provinces of 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi, the contents of which have become law by 
the sanction of the Emperor :— 

“The envoy Lagrenée has requested that the Chinese who follow 
the Christian religion, and are otherwise innocent in the eye of the law, 
should be exempted from all punishment on this account; and, as this 
seems to be practicable, I, your minister, request, that henceforth all 
those who profess the Christian religion, should be exempted from 
punishment, and I fervently beseech your Imperial Grace for this. If 
any should return to the guilty path which they have forsaken, or 
should commit new faults, they would still be amenable to the funda- 
mental laws of the State. 

** As regards the subjects of France, as well as of all other foreign 
countries which profess this religion, they will be permitted to erect 
churches for their worship, but only in the five ports which are thrown 
open to foreign commerce; but they must not penetrate into the 
interior to promulgate their doctrines. If any one disobeys this stipu- 
lation, if he ventures to go beyond the limits of the appointed ports, 
the cantonal authorities will forthwith apprehend him, and deliver him 
up to the nearest consul of his nation. He is not to be punished too 
precipitately or too severely ; he is not to be put to death.” 

From the course which the government of France has lately pursued 
in regard to missionary matters, it is to be anticipated that the limited 
concessions thus obtained from the Chinese government will be avail- 
able for popish missions only. That these are being actively organized, 
is beyond all doubt. The fact was first announced by the Constitu- 
tionnel, whose inaccurate information has been rectified by the 4m de 
la Religion and the Univers, by the former on the authority of M. | 
Langlois, the superior of the Missions Etrangéres at Paris. It appears 
that the Romish Church counts four canonically-established bishoprics 
in China, viz. Canton, Peking, Nanking, and Macao. Formerly, the 
nomination to all these sees belonged to the Crown of Portugal; but 
in consequence of the disordered state of that kingdom, the government 
being unable to uphold the hierarchy at home, the future arrangements 
of the Romish Church in China have been taken into consideration by 
the Propaganda. As far as these arrangements are at present known, 
they are as follows: the only titular bishopric which is to be preserved 
is that of Macao. The dioceses of Nanking and Peking are not yet 
definitively suppressed ; but the sees are vacant, and the administra- 
tion of their affairs is in the hands of bishops im partibus. The former 
is committed to the charge of Mgr. Besi, Vicar-Apostolic of Canton ; 
the latter to that of Father Castro, the only Portuguese missionary 
remaining in China. The Queen of Portugal has nominated him 
to the bishopric of Peking, but the Pope has refused to institute 
him; and he, on the other hand, refuses to accept the title of bishop 
in partibus, offered him by the Pope. The probability is, that French 
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ecclesiastics will, as the Univers intimates, ere long be in the exclusive 
possession of this field of labour. It is a humiliating reflection that 
England, by whose power the Chinese empire has been thrown open, 
should allow the Romish Church under the flag of France to pre- 
occupy the ground for missionary purposes. A slight infusion of the 
active zeal which the Propaganda displays in such matters, would do 
no harm in the councils of our Church. 


France.—The Jesuits and the University—The old feud between 
the Church of France and the University, as the representative of the 
doctrines and principles of the revolution, was renewed this year by 
M. Thiers, the author of the report on public education, which was 
still-born at the close of last year’s session®; and, thanks to the adroit- 
ness of the government of Louis Philippe, brought to a more peaceable 
issue than might have been expected. On the 24th of April, M. Thiers 
gave notice, in the Chamber of Deputies, that he wished to address an 
interpellation to the keeper of the seals, touching the execution of the 
laws of the state with regard to religious congregations. He did so 
accordingly on the 2nd of May; and having reviewed the different inci- 
dents of the late warfare between the spiritual and the temporal power, 
down to the condemnation of M. Dupin’s book, and the appel comme 
d’abus against the Cardinal Archbishop of Lyons*, he denounced, 
amidst many professions of regard and affection for the clergy gene- 
rally, the society of Jesuits as the author and fosterer of the difficulties 
in which both the Government and the Church had latterly been 
involved with each other. He therefore demanded, that the law which 
forbids the settlement in France of non-authorised religious congrega- 
tions, should be put in force against that body. The minister, M. Mar- 
tin du Nord, in reply, said that the subject had already occupied the 
attention of Government, and that it was their intention to interfere ; 
but they desired to do so in concert with the spiritual authority. After 
giving this vague assurance, he ensconced himself within the convenient 
shelter of ministerial discretion. A stormy discussion ensued, which 
lasted for two days, and in which M. Dupin vented his spleen by 
a violent attack upon the Jesuits, while M. Berryer poured forth his 
eloquence in their defence. It was brought to a conclusion by M. Thiers 
declaring himself satisfied with the explanations given by the minis- 
ter, on the understanding that if the decision of the spiritual authority 
should prove adverse, the law should still be executed. To this 
proviso the minister paid no attention; his silence was construed into 
assent, and the Chamber “ proceeded to the order of the day, relying 
on the Government that care should be taken to see the laws put in 
force.” On the 10th of June, M. Thiers, growing impatient, reminded 
the minister of his engagement, but could not obtain any further satis- 
faction than the assurance that the negotiation was still in progress. 


* See English Review, vol. i. p. 244 and 491; and vol. ii. p. 226. 
* See English Review, vol. iii, p. 244. 
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On the 11th of June, Count Montalembert opened the discussion on 
the subject in the Chamber of Peers, by a defence of the Jesuits; but 
here the matter dropped, after a few speeches had been made on both 
sides. 

Meanwhile the party against whom these measures were directed, did 
not remain idle. Counsel’s opinion was obtained as to the legality or 
illegality, in the present state of the law of France, of the existence of 
non-authorised religious congregations. An opinion was prepared at great 
length, and signed by a number of barristers, among whom we notice 
Messrs. de Vatismenil, Berryer, and H. de Riancey; the sum of which 
was, 1. that no law actually in force prohibited members of non-recog- 
nised religious associations from living together; 2. that even if there 
should be laws containing such a prohibition, the government would 
not be authorised to proceed to a dissolution by executive measures ; 
and, 3. that if the executive power should attempt such dissolution, 
the measure would ultimately prove impracticable and abortive. 

While these preparations indicated an intention, on the part of the 
Jesuits, to resist the interposition of Government, and to make the 
question a judicial one, several of the bishops warmly embraced their 
cause. ‘The Archbishop of Toulouse, the senior archbishop of France 
next to Cardinal Bonald, addressed a letter of remonstrance to the 
King in council, couched in respectful, but very strong language, and 
repeating to Louis Philippe, on behalf of the present episcopate of 
France, the words addressed by the assembly of the clergy, in 1762, to 
Louis XV., when the suppression of the order in France was in agita- 
tion :—‘‘ Sire, in asking of you to-day to preserve the Jesuits, we have 
the honour of presenting to Your Majesty the unanimous wish of all the 
ecclesiastical provinces of your kingdom. They cannot contemplate 
without alarm the destruction of a religious order so highly commend- 
able on account of the purity of the morals of its members, the aus- 
terity of their discipline, the extent of their labours and their know- 
ledge, and the innumerable services which they have rendered to 
Church and State. That society, Sire, has, from the first period of its 
establishment, been subject to incessant gainsaying; the enemies of 
the faith have at all times persecuted it.’ Another letter was addressed 
to the King personally by the Bishop of Chalons, in which, after — 
referring to the letter of the Archbishop of Toulouse, and declaring it 
to contain the sentiments of the general body of the episcopate, he 
says:—‘* The cause of the Jesuits is evidently that of the whole 
Church, consequently it is our own cause; not a word is said against 
them, which is not a war-cry against us. We know it perfectly. 
After so many excesses have, for the last sixty years, been committed 
with a view to annihilate a religion to which alone belongs the inherit- 
ance of the holy promises, are we to expect yet further violence and 
persecution? We are prepared; but we shall not suffer without first 
uttering a cry of distress, and invoking the aid of God, and that of 
Your Majesty, who could not without serious alarm witness so great 
misfortunes. Justitia elevat gentes, miseros autem populos facit pecca- 
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tum. ‘This is one of the oracles of the Holy Ghost.” Still more deter- 
mined is the tone of a letter addressed by the Bishop of Chartres to 
the Minister of worship. After animadverting at considerable length upon 
the illegality of the contemplated measure, and upon its connexion with 
an infidel tendency similar to that which brought on the first revolu- 
tion, and stating it as his belief, that it is only the first of a series 
of attacks meditated against the Church, he thus expresses himself 
towards the conclusion of his letter :—‘‘ I am aware, sir, that several 
archbishops and bishops have given you notice, that if the Jesuits be 
expelled from their own houses, they will find an asylum in those 
which they themselves inhabit. As I should, in common with these 
prelates, see in the members of that order only pious and zealous 
auxiliaries, of whose aid we are to be deprived, proscribed men, worthy 
of respect, I have the honour to inform you, that I shall glory in 
imitating the example which shall have been set me.” 

The Government, however, paid no attention to these and many 
other attacks which were made upon it in the public prints and in 
pamphlets, but quietly pursued its negotiations at Rome. Some time 
before M. Thiers gave his notice in the Chamber, it had become 
known that a M. Rossi was to be sent thither on a special mission ; but 
the nature of the business on which he was sent did not transpire, and 
the singular choice which the Government had made in the person of 
the envoy, added to the mystification. M. Rossi being originally an 
Italian refugee, who had first found an asylum at Geneva, and had 
from thence made his way to Paris, where his connexions lay chiefly 
among the liberal party, seemed to be a very unfit person for conduct- 
ing negotiations with the Holy See; and the ultramontane papers un- 
hesitatingly predicted, that if he were received at all by the Pope, he 
would certainly fail in whatever might be the business that took him 
to Rome; the very fact of sending such a man, being an insult to the 
Roman court. Conjectures and insinuations continued to be thrown 
out by the different papers, especially the dmi de la Religion, till at 
last, to their extreme surprise, there appeared in the Moniteur of 
July 6th the following laconic paragraph: ‘* The King’s Government 
has received intelligence from Rome. The. negotiation with which 
M. Rossi was charged, has attained its object. The congregation of the 
Jesuits will cease to exist in France, and is about to disperse of its 
own accord; its houses will be closed, and its novitiates dissolved.” 
This was a “ heavy blow and discouragement,” not only to the extreme 
ultramontane party, but to the French bishops, whose hot advocacy of 
the Jesuits was thus unexpectedly disavowed from the ‘centre of 
unity.’ An angry controversy arose forthwith between the organs of 
the different parties, both as to the extent of the concessions made at 
Rome, and as to the party who had made them; some maintaining 
that the order for the dissolution of the Jesuits emanated from the Pope 
himself, while others, to save the honour of the chair of St. Peter, which 
they conceived to be compromised by that supposition, asserted that the 
Pope had resolutely repelled all the overtures of M. Rossi, and that 
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whatever concessions had been made, were made by the general of the 
Jesuits, to whom M. Rossi had in his distress addressed himself. In 
whatever way, however, the matter might have been managed at Rome, 
the fact is unquestioned, that in pursuance of orders issued from thence, 
the order of the Jesuits is no longer to exist in France. Whether the 
Government of Louis Philippe has, with all the finesse shown on the 
occasion, not been outwitted, remains to be seen. The only practical 
effect of M. Rossi’s successful negotiation, which has as yet been pub- 
licly notified, is the dissolution of the community of the Rue des Postes 
at Paris, the unexpected disclosure of whose existence and wealth, in 
consequence of judicial proceedings instituted by the Jesuits them- 
selves °, had first drawn public attention upon the footing which the 
order had contrived to get again in France; and even this dissolution 
is questionable, as it is stated that in addition to the house in the Rue 
des Postes, which has been sold to another religious order, the ‘* Con- 
grégation de Notre-Dame des Douleurs,” the community at Paris pos- 
sessed property elsewhere, which has been preserved. Besides, it is 
an admitted fact, that in the two provinces into which the general of the 
Jesuits had divided France, the order had established between twenty 
and thirty houses, of the dissolution of which no intelligence has as yet 
reached the public ear. And even if all these establishments were to be 
actually broken up, the members of the order would still remain in 
France, as the expulsion of the persons of the Jesuits is not contem- 
plated. 

While the triumph of the liberal party is thus a very modified one, 
the Government took occasion from this display of its authority in op- 
position to the Jesuits, to intervene on the other side also, for the repres- 
sion of the abuses which had introduced themselves into the public 
teaching of the university, and more especially of the system adopted 
by Messrs. Michelet and Quinet, who had travelled completely out of 
the record in their lectures, and discussed political and religious ques- 
tions under colour of courses of literature. M.de Salvandy, as minister 
of public instruction, addressed a letter to the professors of the Collége 
de France, in which he drew their attention to the duty of confining 
themselves within the legitimate limits of their subject. A warm debate 
ensued in the annual meeting of professors. Messrs. Michelet and 


5 The case brought before the tribunals was one of embezzlement by a confidential 
agent and affiliated brother of the community, who had abstracted securities and values 
to the amount of 240,000 francs, and spent the produce in the most reckless pro- 
fligacy. The case was clearly established against him, and he was sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment; it also appeared that he was an old offender, having been con- 
victed of forgery in Belgium; whence he had contrived to make his escape, and to worm 
himself into the confidence of the Jesuit community at Paris. In the course of the pro- 
ceedings the existence of that community, and many facts connected with its internal 
economy, and the wealth it had already amassed, were necessarily disclosed. The trial 
did not take place till the 10th of April last; but the discovery having been made long 
before, and the leading facts having failen under the cognizance of the authorities, the 
ministry were enabled to take their measures, in sending M. Rossi to Rome, before the 
publicity of the affair caused the proceedings in the Chambers, which the circumstances 
of the case in the present temper of the public mind must have led them to anticipate. 
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Quinet denied that they had gone beyond those limits; and after 
various propositions had been rejected, a resolution in accordance with 
the views of the Government was. carried by a majority of seventeen 
against seven. The result of the deliberations having been communicated 
to M. de Salvandy, he gave his. sanction to the practical conclusions 
which had been arrived at, viz. ‘‘ that there had been occasion to call 
to mind the obligation, from which no member of the Collége de France 
can exempt himself, to confine himself within the limits of the pro- 
gramme of his course; and that such programme is to be presented by 
the professor to the general meeting of the college for its adoption.” 
Whether the understanding so come to, not without much difficulty 
and resistance to the last on the part of the refractory professors, 
will be adhered to by them, is another question, which time alone can 
resolve. 


Grrmany.—The Schism in the Roman Catholic Church.—The pro- 
gress of this affair is becoming daily more serious and more threatening, 
not only to the Roman Church in Germany, but in some measure to 
Christianity itself. The heterogeneous elements, which were from the 
first clearly discernible, have at last broken out into open conflict; a 
schism has risen up within the schism, and a feeble minority, which 
leans towards orthodox principles, endeavours to make head against an 
overwhelming majority whose tendency is directly towards rationalism. 
The so-called council at Leipzig, which was intended to form a centre 
of union, has proved an occasion of disunion, the negative determina- 
tions of that assembly having provoked a violent reaction for the asser- 
tion of the positive verities of the Christian faith. In the Berlin con- 
gregation, as has already been mentioned in our last, the decrees of the 
council at Leipzig met with considerable opposition, and Czerski, it was 
evident from the first, was no friend to them. Still, with some degree 
of moderation on the part of the rationalists, the ill-compacted struc- 
ture of the German Catholic Church might have held together for some 
little time longer, as the orthodox party were evidently anxious for 
peace; but the intolerance of unbelief, which is no less bigoted than 
the intolerance of superstition, prevailed, and soon drove matters to ex- 
tremities. It had been alleged at the Leipzig conference, that the nega- 
tive character of the symbol and articles there agreed upon had not for 
its object the denial of any Christian truth, but only the comprehension 
of all parties, and that those who held fast by a fuller and more Catholic 
profession of faith, were still at liberty to do so. This representation ap- 
pears to have allayed suspicion for a time; but when, shortly after, an order 
was transmitted from the central committee at Leipzig to the directors 
of the congregation at Berlin to have the existing copies of the more 
orthodox Berlin creed destroyed, and to bring the Leipzig creed into 
general use, and when in compliance with this direction one thousand 
copies of the Berlin symbol were actually committed to the flames, the 
discontent which had before existed in the Berlin congregation, broke 
out openly. The more orthodox, but far less numerous portion of the 
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new community, separated itself from the main body, and drew up a 
protest, from which they have since received the appellation of ‘ Pro- 
testant Catholics °,” in contra-distinction from the ‘‘ German Catholics,” 
as well as the ‘‘ Roman Catholics.” In that protest, which was pub- 
lished by a committee on behalf of the dissentient body on the Feast 
of Pentecost, the ‘* Protestant Catholics” complain of the Leipzig 
symbol for “being niggard” in its confession of Him after whom we 
are called Christians, and severing, by the abolition of the ancient and 
universal creed of Christendom, the connecting link between the so- 
called ‘‘German Catholic” body and the Catholic Church of Christ. 
“Is it intended,” they ask, “to build up, without any connexion, 
either doctrinal or historical, with the ancient Church, and with the 
Christian Churches of the present day, an entirely new Church, ‘ in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the times,’ founded upon such an apprehen- 
sion and interpretation of Holy Scripture as may be hit upon by ‘ reason 
penetrated by the Christian idea?’ With such a Church we will have 
nothing to do. It was never our mind to break away from that 
Church, the first establishment of which, eighteen hundred years ago, 
by the Spirit of the Father and of the Son, is this day solemnly comme- 
morated by millions of Christians. We do not wish to be Roman 
Catholics, but Catholics we mean to be; we desire to dispense with 
the former superstitions and traditions, but Christians we intend to 
remain. We wish to belong to that ‘communion of saints’ which has 
been erased from the Creed.” Having fully explained the ground on 
which they take their stand, they call upon all those among the ‘‘ Ger- 
man Catholics’ who are like-minded with themselves, to unite with 
them in a truly Christian and Catholic reform, upon the foundation 
of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner- 
stone, and thus conclude: ‘‘ A grave time is ours; a time which re- 
quires decision. Decision is needed in matters in which indecision is 
most pernicious; a work is needed, which in its consequences may 
forward the salvation of many,and by the help of God’s grace may pos- 
sibly in course of time bring about that mighty union to which Christian 
believers of all ages and countries have been looking forward with long- 
ing and hearty desire. May the merciful God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ have mercy upon us in the Holy Ghost, and grant unto us 
both to will and to do, to the glory of His holy Name, and the salvation 
of all the brethren. Amen.” The earnestness of this protest and appeal 
alarmed the leaders of the movement, and great efforts were made to lay 
the rising storm. It was announced that an ecclesiastic, named Brauner, 
was to take the spiritual charge of the congregation, which had hitherto 
been assumed, to the evident dissatisfaction of not a few, by a layman, 
Ant. Mauritius Muller, who, not content with leading the public ser- 
vices in the absence of an ordained minister, set about making a new 


6 We are right glad that the term “ Protestant ” is likely to recover on this occasion 
its original and legitimate meaning. As it will henceforward designate in Germany 
the more “Catholic” opinion, as “ Protestant” against ultra-Protestantism, we may 
hope that it will no longer be eschewed and abhorred as it has been. 
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translation of the Bible, and drawing up a catechism for the new 
Church, as if he had been another Luther. Brauner was to be 
inducted by Ronge on the following Sunday, the feast of the Holy Tri- 
nity, and the ‘* Protestants’’ were prevailed upon to remain united to 
the general body, and to participate in the service; which they did, 
together with their intended minister, Dr. Pribil, a Roman Catholic 
priest, who, after he had in vain lifted up his voice against the abuses 
of his Church, had voluntarily resigned his office ten years ago, and, 
unwilling to become a sectarian leader, had withdrawn into retirement, 
but who was now induced to lend his services to the orthodox seceders 
from the new movement. MRonge preached on the occasion, and it is 
impossible to imagine a stronger contrast than that which his empty 
talk about brotherly rejoicing, and love, and confidence, and mutual 
toleration, and, above all, spiritual freedom, formed with the solemn 
and deeply Christian tone of the protest. Three days sufficed to show 
that he was daubing over the breach with untempered mortar. A 
general meeting of the members of the congregation was held on 
the 21st of May, when terms of union were proposed, on the accept- 
ance of which, on the part of the general body, the continuance in it of 
the ‘‘ Protestants’’ should depend. They consisted of the Apostles’ 
Creed, and the further points afterwards embodied in their confession 
(see below, note’). A further stipulation was, that M. Miiller’s ver- 
sion of the Bible and his catechism should not be adopted, and that the 
above creed and fourteen articles should be publicly promulgated in the 
name of the congregation. While these terms of union were being 
read, the cry, ‘“‘ The old story, still the old story,” was raised; a 
great uproar ensued, which rendered even discussion impossible. 
Dr. Pribil withdrew from the assembly without having had the oppor- 
tunity of saying a single word; and Brauner, who obtained a hearing, 
was so intimidated, that he merely observed, he had subscribed to the 
determinations of the council at Leipzig, and did not feel at liberty to 
depart from them. The result was, the formal secession of the ‘‘ Pro- 
testants,’’ who constituted themselves into a separate body under Dr. 
Pribil, and subsequently published their confession of faith, supported 


throughout with authorities from Scripture and the writings of the 
Fathers’. 


7 This being by far the most interesting document that has as yet appeared in con- 
nexion with the new movement, we give the text of it in full; but for want of room © 
we must content ourselves with merely indicating the passages quoted in support of the 
different points. 

A. “CONFESSION OF FAITH.” 


[First of all, under this head, the Text of the Apostles’ Creed is recited in the 
generally received form.] ‘Art. I. God the Father:—Rom. iv. 5; 1 Cor. viii. 6; 
Deut. vi. 4; Ps. Ixxxix. 27; 2 Cor. vi. 18; Gen. xvii. 1; Rom. xi. 36; John v. 17; 
Rom. i. 20; Heb. i. 2; John i. 3.—Art. II. God the Son :—Matt. i. 21; John i. 41; 
John i. 14; Psal. ii. 12; Matt. iii. 17; Mark xiv. 61; John iii. 16; v.23; xvii. 1; 
Rom. viii. 3. 32; Gal. iv. 4; 1 John i. 7; John xx. 28; x. 9; Phil. ii. 11; 
Matt. i. 18. 20; Luke i. 35; ii. 7. 11; Is. vii. 14; ix. 6; lili. 4; Matt. xxvii; 
Mark xv.; Luke xxiii.; John xix.; 1 Pet. iii, 18 seq. ; Eph. iv. 8—10; 1 Cor. xv. 4; 
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Berlin is not, however, the only place in which the rationalistic ten- 
dency of the movement has met with a salutary check. Czerski also 
has declared himself decidedly hostile to it, and determined to adhere to 


Matt. xxviii.; Mark xvi.; Luke xxiv.; John xx.; Acts ii. 32; iii. 15; Rom. iv. 25; 
xiv. 9; 1 Cor. xv. 15; Gal. i.1; Heb. ix. 24; Mark xvi. 19; Luke xxiv. 51; John 
xiv. 2,28; xx.17; Heb. viii. 1; Matt. xxviii. 18; Rom. viii. 34; Phil. ii. 9, 10; 
Eph. i. 20—22; 1 Cor. xv. 25; Luke xxii. 69; Acts i, 11; xvii. 31; John v. 22. 27. 
—Art. HI. God the Holy Ghost, and remaining clauses :—Matt. xxviii. 19; 2 Cor. 
xiii, 13; 1 Cor. xii. d—6; 1 Pet.i.2; Jude 20,21; Marki. 10; Johni. 32, 33; 
Rom. viii. 9; xiv. 16. 26,27; John xv. 26; 1 Cor. ii. 10; Matt. xii. 31, 32; x. 20; 
xvi. 18; Eph. v. 26, 27; iv.4--6; Acts ii. 42; Heb. x. 25; 1 Pet. ii. 9; Acts 
x. 43; ii. 38; John vi. 39, 40; v. 28, 29; 1 Cor. xv. 42—44; 12—28; Rom. xi.— 
““ We have placed the ‘ Apostles’ Creed’ at the head of our confession of faith, hecause 
this basis of all the ancient Church confessions is certainly, though not immediately, 
derived from the apostles, or at all events a faithful exposition of what the holy 
apostles of Jesus Christ declared both in preaching and in their writings. In this 
creed is contained the shortest and best summary of saving doctrine; and the passages 
of the Bible, quoted under the three articles, and translated from the original, clearly 
prove, that it is throughout in accordance with Holy Scripture. By adopting this 
creed we wish to connect the Church community which we are desirous of forming, by 
the bond of faith with the primitive Christian Church, and with the Christian com- 
munions of all ages. To come to particulars :— 

“]. We receive the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament as the alone 
source of the Christian faith, and oral tradition only so far as it agrees with Holy 
Scripture.—2 Tim. iii. 15 seq; 2 Pet.i. 19.21; Deut. xxviii. 15 seq; Is. xxxiv. 16; 
John v. 39; Acts xvii. 11; Rom. xv. 4; Eph. vi. 17; Heb. i.1; iv. 12;—St. August. 
in Joh. Tr. xlix.; de doctr. Christ. 1. ii. c. vi; De mor. Eccles. c. x; in Ps. lxix; St. 
Ambros. Serm. xx. 4; Ad Grat. i. 4; Serm. in Ps. cxviii. 4;—Is. xxix. 13; Mark vii. 
13; 1 Tim, vi. 3 seq ;—St. Cypr. Epp. Ixxiv.; Ixxi.; Ixxiii. 

“IT. We confess that we are made righteous only by faith in Christ, and saved by 
grace; but we hold good works in honour, as fruits of faith. Rom, iii. 20, 24, 25, 26. 
28 ; iv.5; Eph. ii. 8, 9;—St. Ambros. ad Iren.; Tertull. de bapt. c. xviii.; St. Polyc. 
ad Philipp. c. i;—James ii. 17. 26; Rom. vi.; Gal. v. 22; 2 Pet. i. 5 seq. 

“III. We acknowledge as true sacraments, instituted by Christ, holy baptism and 
the holy communion; the other five sacraments only as pious Church ordinances, con- 
secrated by tradition.—1 Cor. xii. 13; Matt. xxviii. 19; Mark xvi. 16; John ii. 5; 
Acts ii. 38; Titus iii.5; Matt. xxvi. 26 seq.; Mark xiv. 22 seq.; Luke xxii. 19 seq. ; 
1 Cor. xi. 23 seq. 

“IV, We do not admit the doctrine of transubstantiation, but simply and scripturally 
confess, that we receive in the Holy Communion the body and blood of the Lord.— 
Matt. xxvi. 26 seq.; John vi. 50 seq.; 1 Cor. x. 16. 

“'V. We receive the Holy Communion, after making a public confession of our 
sins, under both kinds, as Christ has ordained.—1 John i. 8 seq.; 1 Cor. xi. 28, 29; 
Ps, xxxii.; Matt. xxvi. 27; Mark xiv. 23; 1 Cor. xi. 29;—St. Hieron. in Soph.; St. 
Cyprian, and Pope Gelasius passim. 

“VI. We retain the holy mass as the solemn commemoration of the bloody sacrifice 
of Jesus Christ upon the cross; but in the vernacular tongue.—Heb. x. 12 seq; ix. 12, 
26; Luke xxii. 19; 1 Cor. xi. 24—26;—St. Epiph. expos. fid. cathol. c. xxi. ;— 
1 Cor. xiv. 9. 

“VII. We do not approve of compulsory auricular confession, but we hold voluntary 
confession of guilt to the pastor of the congregation in honour, and we esteem the seal of 
confession sacred and inviolable-—James v. 16; Matt. iii. 6; Mark i. 5. 

* VIII. We do not admit that the priest absolves from sins by his own authority, 
but we confess that he does so in the name of God, as his minister ordained thereto.— 
Ps. li. 6; xix. 13; Jer. xvii. 9; John xx. 21 seq; Luke x.16; Matt. xviii. 18; 
Luke xxiv. 47; 1 Cor, iv.1; 2 Sam. xii. 13; 2 Cor. v. 18 seq.;—Tertull. de pudic, 
Ci XXIe 
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the ancient faith. He appears to have been ill pleased with the result of 
the Leipzig council, but to have been overborne by Ronge, so far as 
not to proclaim his opposition to the public at large; contenting him- 


‘‘]X. We disapprove all compulsory celibacy, and leave priests free to marry.— 
1 Tim. iii. 2; iv. 1 seq; 1 Cor. ix.5; Matt. xix. 1] seq;—Socrates, Hist. Eccles. 1. i. 
c.xi; Sozomen, Hist. Eccl. 1. i. c. 23; Silverius, made bishop of Rome in 536, was 
the son, born in wedlock, of the Roman bishop Hormidas 514. 

“ X. We require solemnization in the Church by the minister of the congregation, 
to render marriage valid, and we allow marriage between Christians of different con- 
fessions.—Tertull. ad Uxor. l. il. c. ix. ; de pudic. ¢. iv. 

“XI. We disapprove of indulgences, senseless penances, pilgrimages, image worship, 
and the like; but we honour the saints without invoking them; and we look for 
salvation to God alone through Christ our only mediator.—Tit, iii. 4 seq; Rom. xiv. 
17; Coloss. ii. 16; Matt. xv.9; Exod. xx. 4,5; Matt. iv. 10; Acts x. 25 seq; Matt. 
xxiii. 8,9; 1 Tim. ii.5; Heb. ix. 15; xii. 24; 1 John ii. 1 seq; Col. ii. 18; John 
xvi. 23.—St. August. de Civit. Dei, 1. xxii. ¢. ii. 

“ XII. We do not receive the so-called doctrine of purgatory ; but we believe in a 
purification of the soul after death.—Matt. xii. 32; John xv. 22; 1 Pet. iii. 19 seq.; 
iv. 6; Rom. x. 14; Rev. xxii. 2; John iii. 16; 1 Tim. ii. 4; Titus ii. 11; 2 Pet. iii. 
9; 1 John ii. 2; John iv. 42; 1 John iv. 14; 2 Cor. iii. 18; v. 9; Phil. 1.6; Heb. xi. 
39 seq.; Matt. xiii. 39. 

“ XIII. We confess that Christ alone is the Head of his Church, her governor and 
protector; and that the members of the Church, both of the Church militant and of 
the Church triumphant, are bound to Him and to each other in the most intimate 
union.—Matt. xxiii. 8 seq.; xx. 25 seq.; Col. i. 18 seq.; 1 Pet. ii. 25; 1 Cor. xv. 
25; Ephes. i. 22 seq.; 1 Cor. x. 17; xii.; | Ephes. iv. 3 seq.; Acts ii. 42; 1 John i. 
3. 6, 7; Phil. ii. 1;—St. August. in Joh. tract. cviii.; Contra Cresc. c. iv.; St. Cypr. 
Ep. ad Cecil. 

“XIV. Accordingly we separate ourselves from the Roman hierarchy, but we desire 
to see the Christian Catholic Church, of which we profess to be members, preserved in 
her primitive and venerable apostolico-episcopal character. Our clergy are there- 
fore to be episcopally ordained; but to be placed, together with the bishop, in such a 
constitutional position as to render them not lords, but pastors and fathers of the con- 
gregation.—Eph. iv. 11 seq.; Acts xiv. 23; Titus i. 5; 2 Tim. i. 6;—St. Chrysost. in 
1 Tim. Hom. xi. ;—1 Tim. iv. 12; Titus i. 7 seq. ;—St. Hieron. Ep. ad Theoph. 82; 
and Epist. ad Ev. 146; St. Hilar. cont. Aux. iii. 4; Gregor. I. Rom. Epist. i. v. vii. 
Vili. xviii. seq. 

B. ‘‘ DETERMINATIONS RESPECTING THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH.” 


‘‘XV. The congregation is represented in ecclesiastical matters by its pastor and 
the college of elders. 

‘XVI. The congregation exercises its primitive right in freely choosing these its 
representatives.—Acts vi. 2 seq.; 2 Cor. viii. 19.—St. Clemens Rom. Ep. i. ad Cor. 
c. 42—44. 

* XVII. The elders are chosen annually—as a rule at Whitsuntide—by majority of 
votes. The elders again choose one of their own body for presiding elder. 

“ XVIII. The pastor is, in accordance with the law of the land, to be placed by 
virtue of his office in a position of security and independence of the individual 
members of the congregation. 

“ XIX. His seat in the college of elders is by the side of the presiding elder, and in 
spiritual matters he has the first and the last word. 

“XX. The pastor receives from the congregation a fixed stipend; all surplice fees, 
ex. gr. for baptism, churching of women after childbirth, confirmation, marriage, 
confession, visitation of the sick, blessing of corpses, &c., are abolished.—l Cor. ix. 7 
seq.; lL Tim. v. 17 seq.; Matt. x. 8. 

“ XXI. The decisions of the college of elders, if not exceeding the limits of its 
authority, are binding upon the congregation. 

‘‘ XXII. The pastor is bound to perform Divine service in accordance with the 
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self with the assurance that the Schneidemihl confession should not be 
interfered with. The course of events, however, soon forced him out 
of the equivocal position which he seemed to occupy. A pamphlet® 


liturgy to be introduced. Pews in churches, collection-bags, and the like are 
abolished. 

“ XXIII. The greatest possible unity and simplicity is to prevail in Divine service. As 
a rule ali the sacred offices are performed in the Church, and in the same manner for all 
the members of the congregation, without respect of persons. The primitive Catholic 
Church is to be our model in this as in all liturgical matters. —St. Hilar. cont. Aux. 

“ XXIV. Only those Holydays which are acknowledged by the State, are to be kept. 

“ XXV. New members are admitted into the congregation by signing the confession 
of faith, after previous conference with the pastor, and presentation to the elders. 

“ XXVI. Candidates for the clerical office receive ordination to the priesthood 
when they have finished their education at the university of the country, and have 
passed their examination in a manner satisfactory, both as to doctrine and conduct.— 
1 Tim. v. 22; Titus i. 5 seq. 

“ XXVII. The clergy are to devote their energies as much as possible likewise to 
the schools; and they alone are to impart religious instruction. In every respect our 
clergy are not to be mere preachers, but pastors in the full sense of the word.— 
2 Tim:-1v. 23. L Pet. v. 2. 

* XXVIII. Matrimony is solemnized by the pastor of the congregation after a 
threefold publication of banns. We acknowledge no other impediments to matrimony, 
but those decreed by the State. In the case of mixed marriages, we leave the parents 
to decide in which confession they mean to educate their children. In the case of 
unhappy marriages, we admit, after previous attempts at reconciliation by the pastor 
and elders, legal separation; and on the ground of adultery, desertion, or attempt at 
murder, even divorce.—Matt. xix. 3—9; v. 22; 1 Cor. vii. 15. 

“ XXIX. From time to time synods will be held, the results of which are to be 
communicated to the respective authorities of the State. 

“ XXX. The preceding determinations are to regulate any ulterior development 
hereafter of the constitution of the congregation. 

** Such is our confession. We send it forth, in God’s name, into all the provinces of 
our German fatherland, to all the Catholic brethren and congregations, who have the 
salvation of their souls anda true reform of the Roman Catholic Church at heart. We 
do not pretend to do more than lay one stone towards the erection of the new edifice ; 
may others do their part, and add their contributions, in order that the structure, the 
raising of which engrosses our whole soul, may by the gracious help of the Lord of the 
Church, rise to heaven in our sight. Whoever feels that he cannot refuse his hearty 
assent to this confession of our faith, still more whoever is willing to pray and to 
labour with us for the advancement and accomplishment of the ONE holy cause, is 
requested in all brotherly kindness to communicate personally or by letter with our 
pastor elect, Dr. Pribil, at Berlin. May the Triune God of grace, truth, and peace, be 
with usall. Amen.” 

8 The tracts, pamphlets, periodicals and treatises, already published in reference 
to this movement, are numberless; their name truly is ‘‘legion.” Among them the 
following appear to be most deserving of notice :—Authentische Darstellung der vor 
dem Bischoffe von Mainz stattgehabten Besprechung mit der Deputation der sogenannten 
Deutsch-Katholiken von Offenbach. Ein Beitrag xur neuesten Geschichte des religiosen 
Sektenwesens in Deutschland. Mit bischofflicher Approbation. (Authentic account of 
the conference between the Bishop of Mayence and the deputation of the so-called 
German Catholics at Offenbach. A contribution to the latest history of religious 
sectarianism in Germany. With episcopal approbation.) [A counter-statement to 
this has been published by the deputation.]— Die neuesten Bewegungen in der 
Katholischen Kirche. (The latest movements in the Catholic Church). Von Consisto- 
rial-Rath J.H.F. RomBerc. — Ronge, Czerski und die christkatholische Gemeinde zu 
Schneidemihl. (Ronge, Czerski, and the Christian Catholic congregation at Schneide- 
miuhl.) Ad acta ecclesiastica. Hin Zeichen der Zeit und Beitrag xur Kirchenge- 
schichte des \9ten Jahrhunderts. (A sign of the times, and contribution to the Church 
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having appeared under the title, “ The first Council of the German 
Catholic Church at Leipzig,” in which Czerski is represented as a con- 
senting party to the sentiments uttered, and the measures adopted in 
that assembly, he took occasion, in a letter which was afterwards pub- 
lished, emphatically to disclaim all sympathy with the spirit which 
presided over it, ‘*I have great respect,” he says, “ for every ‘ ration- 
alist’ who uses his reason as the intellectual eye for the contemplation 
and examination of revealed truth, provided he submit himself readily 
and humbly to God’s Word; but I do from the ground of my heart 
abhor all those rationalists, who, like the fallen angels, in the plenitude 
of their pride, refuse to God the honour due to Him, and set their 
own reason upon the altar as the idol of their worship; I abhor all 
who rest on the Bible not sincerely, but feignedly, referring to their 
poor reason, which they call the original light, the ultimate decision 
respecting God’s Word, i.e, the revelation of God as contained in Holy 
Scripture. God will soon puta stop to their mad courses, and cast 
them down from the pinnacle of their pride, even as he cast down the 
evil angels. The author of the pamphlet [above-mentioned] has 
recelved no authority whatever from me to make me a party to his 
dementate effusions, and through the influence of my name, perhaps, 
to lead others astray. I resisted with all my might the sinful proceed- 
ings of the council at Leipzig, and greatly desired that the enemies of 
Christ might come to a better mind. And I now repel every insinua- 
tion, as if I was a votary of infidelity ; so far from it, I esteem the 
worshippers of reason as infidels, not as Christians.” This was written 
at the beginning of May, and in the course of the following month Czerski 
felt himself called upon, in order to put an end to all misapprehension 
on the subject, to send forth an epistle general to “all the Christian- 
apostolic-Catholic congregations.” (Sendschreiben an alle christlich- 
apostolisch-katholische Gemeinden.) In this he says :—‘** You have very 


history of the 19th century.) Von K. G. M. Jans, evangelisch-lutherischem Pastor. 
[A synopsis of the most important transactions and documents, which is to be 
continued. |—Two monthly reviews, entirely devoted to this subject, entitled :—Die 
katholische Kirchenreform unter Mitwirkung der Herren Czerski und Ronge, so wie anderer 
katholischer Geistlichen herausgegeben, (The Catholic Church reform, edited with the 
co-operation of Messrs. Czerski and Ronge, as well as of other Catholic Clergy,) von 
Ant. Mauritius MuLueEr, Berlin; and Die Worte religioser Freiheit und Duldung, 
oder die kirchlichen Lebensfragen und Aufgaben sammtlicher christlichen Confessionen 
vor dem Richterstuhle der wahrhaft katholischen Kirche, Wissenschaft und Geschichte, 
(Words of religious freedom and toleration, or the great Church questions and 
problems of all the Christian confessions, before the tribunal of the truly Catholic 
Church, theology and history,) von Dr. K. G. GERLAcH, Berlin. To these must be 
added the various documents, such as the pastoral letter of the Roman Catholic bishops, 
the rescripts of the different governments in whose territories the movement has taken 
place, and the public manifestos, confessions of faith, and other authentic reports of 
the neo-catholics themselves. Among the latter the most important is :—Die erste 
allgemeine Kirchenversammlung der Deutsch-katholischen Kirche, abgehalten xu Leipzig, 
Ostern 1845. Authentischer Bericht. Im Auftrage der Kirchenversammlung herausge- 
geben. (First General Council of the German Catholic Church, held at Leipzig, at 
Easter 1845. Authentic Report. Published by Order of the Council.) Von Ros. 
Bium und Frz. WIGARD. * 
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great reason, my Christian brethren, to take offence at the omission, in a 
Christian confession of faith, of that which makes it a Christian con- 
fession, viz. of Christ Himself. Is not He alone the foundation of 
our faith? Why do we call ourselves Christians? If we mean to 
recognise in Christ no more than a moral teacher, I cannot understand 
why the followers of Confucius should not be received into our com- 
munion; for with his moral system it would be difficult to find fault, and 
he believes in One God as wellas we. But of a truth, Jesus Curist ts 
Gop.”’... He warns the faithful not to allow themselves to be led away 
from the firm foundation of Christ into the ‘“‘ barren and shifting sands 
of paganism,” and bids them remember that the object of the reform 
which they have taken in hand, is not to overthrow God’s building, 
but to root out human inventions. ‘‘ We are awoke out of sleep; ” 
he exclaims in conclusion, ‘‘ thorns and briers, the abuses which had 
crept into the Church, are to be gathered into bundles and burned. 
Take upon you then the armour of light and of faith, lift up your voice 
to God, that his mighty arm may protect us against all the powers of 
darkness, that his grace may be to us a brazen buckler, on which the 
powerless darts of human perverseness may be shivered. The prize is 
worthy of the conflict; a Catholic Church, such as Christ founded, 
the Apostles taught, and the Holy Martyrs sealed with their blood, is 
what we are struggling for. Lord, help us with thine arm! Let thy 
grace illumine us, Thy light enlighten our paths! The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the fellowship of the 
Holy Ghost be with you! ’’—Such a document, coming from one of the 
leaders of the movement, and bearing directly upon the spirit and 
tendency of the other leader, could not fail to excite very considerable 
sensation. In order to weaken its effect as much as possible, the 
epistle was vilified as an attempt to sow discord among the newly- 
formed communities ; an accusation which Czerski repelled in another 
epistle, apologetic of the former, but not a whit less strong in its con- 
demnation of rationalistic tendencies. After stating that he had at 
the sacrifice of his worldly interests, and even at the risk of life itself, 
set himself against the Romish traditions and abuses, he adds: “ But 
with the same resignation and perseverance I oppose every kind of unbe- 
lief, wherever and under whatever guise it may appear, and am very 
far from entering into any kind of communion with those who do not 
acknowledge Jesus Christ as the Son of the living God...... I 
have not signed the symbol drawn up at the council of Leipzig, with 
which I am by no means satisfied, but only the list of persons present. 
Whoever has the welfare of the infant Church at heart, must esteem as 
treason against her any attempt to introduce unbelief into her under 
that or any other disguise. My epistle can give offence to those only, 
who, being destitute of all faith, walk as the enemies of the cross of 
Christ.”” While the standard of orthodoxy is thus boldly planted in 
the place where the separation from Rome had its first beginnings, there 
is every reason to hope that Ronge’s influence will be, if not ousted, at 
least considerably diminished in the congregation where hitherto he has 
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had his head-quarters, by the accession of a man of very different 
calibre. That man is Dr. John Antonius Theiner, who, after considerable 
hesitation, has at length declared himself in favour of the reform move- 
ment. He is a native of Breslau, where he studied theology, and was, 
in 1824, appointed to a professorship. In 1826,he published a book ’®, 
entitled “‘The Catholic Church of Silesia pourtrayed by a Catholic 
Clergyman,” in which he unsparingly exposed the corrupt condition of 
the Church and of her clergy, whom he represented as sunk into gross 
immorality and frightful infidelity, while, at the same time, they 
laboured to keep the people in a state of brutish ignorance and super- 
stition. The suggestions which he made at that time for a reform of 
the Church in Silesia, met with considerable sympathy in the public, 
and even among the clergy ; remonstrances and petitions were addressed 
to the ecclesiastic authorities at Breslau; but they were repelled, and 
the Prussian Government joined with the latter in discountenancing the 
reform party. Ultimately Theiner withdrew from his academical posi- 
tion, and retired to the parochial charge of Hundsfeld and two affi- 
liated parishes, where he devoted his leisure to learned occupations, 
and especially to exegetical studies on the Old Testament. From the 
very commencement of the late movement it was the anxious desire of 
the reformers to gain Theiner as an auxiliary; but he resolutely 
refused all overtures, intending apparently to see whereunto it would 
grow. It is supposed that he was at last induced to join by a desire to 
strengthen the hands of the orthodox portion of the reformers against 
the rationalistic party. Certain it is, that he has openly renounced the 
Communion of the Church of Rome. He had been engaged in a cor- 
respondence with Dr. Diepenbrock, the newly-appointed bishop of 
Breslau, which may possibly yet see the light; and having been 
required to explain his views upon certain points on which he was sus- 
pected of unsoundness, he read mass for the last time in his parish 
ehurch on the 16th of June, and on the 17th sent in his resignation to 
the officiality of Breslau. He has since been suspended ab officio et 
exercitio ordinis. In the first instance he declined all the proposals 
made to him with a view to place one of the dissentient congregations 
under his charge. Leipzig, Berlin, and Breslau vied with each other 
in the endeavour to secure his services; but he declared that he pre- 
ferred giving to the cause of reform the aid of his learning in a private 
station. His first employment was the preparation of a liturgy which, 
with some modifications, has since been adopted at Breslau, and is 
likely to come into very general use, and of which we hope to be able 
in our next to give an account to our readers, At last it was announced 


9 The work against the celibacy of the priesthood, erroneously attributed to the 
pastor of Hundsfeld, and late professor at Breslau, in our last (see vol. iii. p. 507), 
appears to ke from the pen of a younger brother of his, named Augustine, who was 
originally imbued with the same principles of Church reform as the elder Theiner. In 
1829, he visited Vienna and Paris, whence he proceeded to Rome in 1833, and there, 
under the inspiration of the genius loci, embraced ultramontane principles, in the 
defence and propagation of which he has since variously exercised his pen. 
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that Theiner had accepted a vocation to Berlin; but shortly after, he 
closed, on the 25th of July, with proposals from the congregation at 
Breslau, over which he now formally presides. The course which he 
will adopt, and of which, in the absence of the necessary documents, 
we cannot at present form a decided opinion, will unquestionably have 
very great influence in determining the turn which the whole movement 
will take. 

Another quarter from which it is not at all improbable that there 
will be ere long an accession of strength to the movement, and most 
likely on the side of orthodoxy, is the former diocese of Constance, 
where the spirit of its late administrator, von Wessenberg, still continues 
extensively to prevail among the clergy. The Archbishop of Freiburg 
was incautious enough to elicit, by his pastoral of the 17th of March, 
on the subject of the religious disorders in the Roman Catholic Church 
of Germany, an expression of opinion from the Ruri-decanal chapters of 
that district, and the result has been an almost unanimous declaration 
from them all, that the late schism is to be attributed to the corruption 
and superstition of the Roman Church, and to the ill-judged proceed- 
ings of the ultramontane party. They are loud in their demand for 
ecclesiastical reform. The points on which they principally insist are— 
1. The restoration of diocesan synods; 2. Revision of the liturgical 
arrangements ; 3. A more enlightened system of clerical education ; 
4. Abolition of the compulsory celibacy of the clergy. 

A very great sensation has been excited at Freiburg itself by the 
public renunciation of the communion of Rome on the part of Dr. 
Schreiber, professor of history at the university of Freiburg, a man of 
acknowledged erudition, of unblemished character, and high academic 
standing. Dr. Schreiber is in priest’s orders, but has for some time 
past refrained from the performance of his sacerdotal functions, in order 
to afford the ecclesiastical authorities no opportunity of indirectly cir- 
cumscribing the freedom of his academic teaching. He was pro-rector 
(what we should call vice-chancellor) of the university in the year 
1842. His secession, announced in a letter to the archbishop on 
Kaster-day last, has already found numerous followers. 

Meanwhile Ronge, who has acquired among his adherents the un- 
enviable title ‘‘ Vernunft-Bischoff,” (Bishop’ of Reason,) is pursuing 


1 Tt appears indeed that Ronge has actually taken upon himself the exercise of 
episcopal functions. On the 3rd of May the congregation at Breslau held a special 
meeting on the subject, when it was determined that to supply the lack of ministers 
which has been so sensibly felt, Ronge should proceed to ordain candidates for the 
pastoral office, with the concurrence of other priests who have joined the ‘‘ German 
Catholic” body. In pursuance of this determination, Ronge has since held ordina- 
tions both at Breslau and at Berlin. Czerski likewise has assumed the episcopal office, 
both by the ordination of two candidates at Schneidemiibl on the 7th of May, and by 
the consecration of a building for the use of the ‘‘German Catholic” worship. 
Czerski thus appears to hold a middle position between Ronge, who has discarded 
alike the doctrine and the regimen of the Church, and the “ Protestant Catholic” con- 
gregation at Berlin, which announces its determination to maintain both “ evangelic 
truth and apostolic order.” 
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his career, travelling from place to place, and fraternising in the abund- 
ance of his latitudinarianism at meetings and public dinners with any and 
every party that is willing to welcome him on ‘ the broad basis,” that 
of sinking minor differences “‘ for the sake of comprehension in one uni- 
versal brotherhood” of love without faith. An account of his earlier 
peregrinations has just been published under the title, ‘‘ Ronge’s erste 
Rundreise zu den christkatholischen Gemeinden Schlesiens, Sachsens und 
der Mark ; Ostern 1845”—(Ronge’s first Tour among the Christian- 
Catholic congregations of Silesia, Saxony, and Brandenburg, at Easter, 
1845). It contains detailed accounts of the enthusiastic reception he 
met with almost every where, and of the fulsome adulation of which he 
suffered himself to be made the object. Since then, however, his pro- 
gresses have lost in some degree the character of ovations ; and the dis- 
orders which have been occasioned by his presence in several places, 
have, it is said, induced the government to recommend him to be for 
the future a “‘ keeper at home.” This last statement, however, requires 
confirmation. At Berlin itself the rationalistic congregation under 
pastor Brauner is falling rapidly into a state of disorganisation; the 
last intelligence concerning it is the account of the monthly meeting on 
the 11th of August, which by the tumultuous character of its proceed- 
ings has brought indelible disgrace upon the “‘ German Catholic” 
name. A letter from A. Mauritius Muller, announcing his retire- 
ment from the eldership, having been read, the president of the 
assembly hastily gathered up his papers and decamped, saying, ‘ Let 
us be off, lest a worse thing befall us.” Many of the persons present 
are said to have departed solemnly vowing that they would never again 
enter the place. 

Amidst all these movements and counter-movements of the popular 
mind, it is curious to observe the various attitudes assumed by the dif- 
ferent governments of Germany. Austria and Bavaria have determined 
on crushing the rising spirit by main force. In the former state the 
very name ‘German Catholic” is proscribed; in the Jatter the move~ 
ment has been denounced as “‘ treasonable,” and the strictest orders 
have been issued for its suppression wherever it might appear. In 
Saxony a penalty of fifty rix dollars is imposed upon the performance of 
any ministerial act by a “ German Catholic” clergyman. In Hanover 
and Hesse Darmstadt the governments have refused to recognise the 
new congregations in any way whatever, but without interfering for 
their suppression. Jn Prussia, where a similar course had been deter- 
mined on by the king, in his rescript of April 30, the ministerial order 
founded on it, by which the Protestant congregations were forbidden 
from lending their churches to the neo-catholics, has met with such 
determined and general resistance, that the king has withdrawn the 
prohibition, and so far as the public grant of a place of worship is con- 
cerned, officially recognised the existence of the new communities, by a 
subsequent order of July 8. Jt is true that the neo-catholics are still 
prohibited from performing ceremonies connected with civil rights, such 
as baptisms, marriages, and burials; but as the Romish clergy of course 
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tefuse to officiate for the schismatics, and the Protestant clergy, to 
whose ministrations they are referred by the government, begin likewise 
to make difficulties on the subject, it is probable that this restriction 
also will have to be removed ere long. The only state in which the 
movement met with ready encouragement from the authorities, is 
Wiirtemberg; where the government, being in a state of open hostility 
with the court of Rome, looked at once with a favourable eye upon the 
schism, and granted to the ‘‘ German Catholic” congregation the use of 
a church in the capital, formerly used for the Protestant service, on 
this only condition, that their proceedings should be conducted in a 
quiet and orderly manner. 


Inp1a.—Diocese of Madras.—Two important documents have been 
issued by the Bishop of Madras. The first of them is a pastoral to the 
Missionary clergy in Tinnevelly, announcing to them his intention to 
visit that part of his diocese in the course of [last] February. He 
adverts to the signal success which has lately attended the preaching 
of the Gospel among the heathen of the Tinnevelly districts, and while 
dwelling on it as a ground of encouragement to the labourers in that 
part of the Lord’s vineyard, he bids them “rejoice with trembling,” 
both because to bring men into outward communion with Christ’s 
Church, is not to win souls to Christ, and because the conversions 
to Christianity which have been effected, bear but an infinitely small 
proportion to the immense mass of heathenism which still remains. 
The bishop has also transmitted to the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, a report of the state of the Sawyerpooram mission, dated 
Jan. 5, 1845, from the pen of the Rev. G. U. Pope, which has been 
published by the Society, and which contains much interesting informa- 
tion. From it we learn that in that part of Tinnevelly alone the 
number of persons either baptized, or under instruction with a view to 
baptism, has increased within the last two years from 512 to 3188. 
This population being scattered through 77 villages, over an extent of 
more than 240 square miles, it is impossible for Mr. Pope and his two 
assistants to meet the spiritual wants of the new converts. He has 
14 catechists in his employ; but he dwells strongly on the necessity 
of a considerable increase in the number of ordained ministers, for 
gathering in the promising harvest in that part of India. He antici- 
pates the worst consequences if this call should continue to be neglected. 
The picture which he draws of the field in which he is labouring, is at 
once most encouraging, from the anxiety evinced every where by the 
new converts to contribute to the utmost of their means towards the 
support of Christian instruction and worship among them, and most 
distressing from the backwardness of the Christian Church at home to 
send forth a sufficiency of labourers. For the encouragement of those 
whose hearts may be inclined to devote themselves to the work, we 
cannot forbear quoting the following passage from the pastoral of the 
Bishop of Madras: ‘“‘ How thankful ought the missionary to be, that 
he is not necessarily involved, or rather that it is altogether his own 
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fault if he be involved, in any of those unhappy strifes by which our 
beloved Church, doubtless as a judgment on the many sins, neg- 
ligences, and ignorances of its members, is now harassed and rent. 
The missionary in India has one, and but one foe to contend against. 
It is ‘an open enemy,’ the audacious insulter of that God who will not 
give his honour to another, Ipotarry. And, far more favoured than 
his brethren in the ministry in professedly Christian lands, instead of 
being called to wrestle with those numerous powers of darkness by 
which professedly Christian lands are so largely occupied, the mis- 
sionary to the heathen goes forth against this one enemy armed with 
the Word of God, and with no other weapon, as David went forth 
against Goliath.” The other document before alluded to, is a pastoral 
letter, dated Ascension-day, 1845, which the bishop was induced to 
address to the whole of his diocese, in consequence of ‘‘ the reiterated 
denial of the divinity of our blessed Lord and only Saviour, which is 
now freely circulated, as he has reason to fear, throughout Southern 
India.” The bishop dwells at great length on the anti-christian cha- 
racter of the Socinian heresy, and more particularly addressing himself 
to the clergy, earnestly requests them to “do their utmost, publicly and 
from house to house, to crush a heresy so peculiarly hateful as that 
must be in the sight of God, which denies the Godhead of his Son 
(John x. 80);” and to “ make it the subject of continual prayer, that all 
who now sit in this darkness and shadow of death (Ps. cvii. 10) may 
be brought by his blessing ‘ to honour’ with them ‘the Son even as 
they honour the Father.’ (John v. 23.)” 
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Correspondence, 


(From an Indian Correspondent.) 


Mucu interest has been aroused of late years, with regard to the state 
of Religion in England and her Colonies, for which all Englishmen 
must feel thankful. 

Many solemn appeals have been made to the hearts of all those, who 
conscious of their own high privileges, as Christians and Englishmen, 
are desirous that their blessings should be partaken, not only by the 
poor in their own country, but by their countrymen in our colonial 
possessions. 

In spite of these appeals, and of the individual instances of self- 
sacrifice and noble generosity which have been made, much yet remains 
undone, and while the spiritual wants of countries more recently colo- 
nized are acknowledged and deplored, the destitution of our countrymen 
in India is unknown and unheeded. 

IT allude more particularly (as having been brought more immediately 
under my own observation) to the northern part of Bengal, commonly 
called the North-west Provinces, which are under the control of the 
Governor of Agra, and extend south and north, from Benares to the 
Himaleh mountains, and west and east, from Sangor to the Oude 
territories. 

I wish to call attention to a few facts, of the truth of which I would 
there were any doubt, relating, more especially, to the state of the 
Delhic territory. 

In 1841, the following troops were stationed at Kurnaul—H. M.’s 
3d Dragoons, H. M.’s 3d Regt. (Buffs), H. E. I. Company’s Ist Euro- 
pean Regt., two troops of Horse Artillery and one company of Foot. 
Besides these English troops, there were three regiments Native Cavalry, 
one irregular ditto, two Native Infantry Regiments; numbers of ladies 
whose husbands were on service, and the wives and families of the 
soldiers of H. M.’s 44th Foot, at that time in Cabul. 

At this Station there was no Chaplain ! 

The Church would have remained closed, but for the kindness of 
some few officers, who every Sunday read the Service to their country- 
men’. And this is not an extraordinary circumstance, it is constantly 
the case ; eonstantly does an officer in full uniform take his place in 
the reading-desk, and read the Prayers and the Sermon, for months 


1 The church was not large enough to accommodate all the English troops ; con- 
sequently, H. M.’s 3rd Dragoons and the Buffs came on alternate Sundays, as in India 
they never attend the evening service. 
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together. Believe me, it is indeed more rare for a clergyman to be 
resident at a station (with the exception of one or two large ones), than 
the contrary. 

Kurnaul was then fearfully unhealthy ; drunkenness carried off num- 
bers of the troops; deaths occurred daily. In September a chaplain 
was sent—what was one man for the numbers assembled there? He 
died in a few months. Another was sent at the commencement of 1842. 
He went to the Hills, sick, almost immediately ; returned to his duty in 
the cold weather, and put an end to his existence in a fit of temporary 
insanity. 

In 1848, owing to the frightful mortality, Lord Ellenborough con- 
demned Kurnaul as a station, and a new one was selected (Amballa), 
sixty miles nearer the Hills; to this a part of the troops were immedi- 
ately sent, and with them went the chaplain, who had replays the 
unfortunate gentleman just mentioned. 

The Artillery remained, and all the women and children, with no 
clergyman—sickness and death to that horrible extent, that the bodies 
of the natives were lying on the parade-ground, actually devoured by 
pigs! This was told me by the magistrate, and unhappily I cannot 

doubt its truth. Since that the station has been gradually reduced, and 
it is now almost entirely deserted. 

Amballa is at present the enormous station that Kurnaul was in 
1841. There is one chaplain, and a church is now in progress. Go- 
vernment have authorized the expenditure of 5000/., and individuals 
are likewise subscribing towards its erection. 

Two new stations, formed by, Lord Ellenborough in the Hills, on 
account of the mortality among the poor English soldiers of Her Ma- 
jesty’s service in the plains, have each a chaplain; but no church has 
as yet been begun, or is even contemplated’. At this moment, May 
1845, in the Delhic territory there is not a single chaplain, nor has 
there been one since December last. It is about one hundred miles in 
length, and one hundred and fifty wide, and the revenue it yields to 
government, at a moderate calculation, is forty lakhs (four hundred 
thousand pounds). 

Imagine the state of the country fora moment. Young men leaving 
England between 16 and 20, placed with their regiment, without a 
clergyman; or if they are civilians, still worse, sent to an out-station 
for years, where they even barely remember that there is a Sunday in 
the week; or if they do, they know it as their leisure day for shooting. 
This is the case with numbers. Let any deny it who can. 

India is not the unknown region it was some years ago; numbers 
now have relatives there; and let any one sending a son or a brother 
to that land weigh well the advantages, in a pecuniary point of view, 
with the danger they run of becoming worse than the Heathen around 
them, for they have once known the truth. 

What shall it profit them to gain even the whole world with the loss 
of their soul ? 


? Most glad should I be if proved incorrect in this statement. 
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Some can act nobly, and some have done so; but the climate has 
a fearful effect on the constitution, and weak and enervated, they readily 
fall into all the temptations around them; and then no one to recall them 
to a sense of their duty ; no one to point out to them in what respects 
they have erred! 

Funerals are performed by laymen, christenings are, marriages are, 
Divine Service is, sometimes in the room which is used, during the 
week, for the magistrate’s office. Under these circumstances, ne at 
out-stations, months, even years, pass without an opportunity of re- 
ceiving the Holy Sacrament ! 

The whole of the troops marched to Cabul with not a clergyman 
among them. 

We had the envoy there, with his 20,000/. a year, and not a chap- 
lain. Well might the Mussulmen Affghans call us infidels, for our 
countrymen behaved as such, with but few instances to the contrary. 

Well might the Heathen ask, ‘‘ Where is now their God?” 

One noble instance of heroism I would relate, though at the risk of 
detaining attention too long. When our wretched army left Cabul in 
January, 1842, the sick and wounded were left behind, as was at the 
time considered, to inevitable death. A doctor was required to remain 
with them, but so great was the panic, that none were willing to risk 
his life. Lots were cast, and it fell on one whose wife and family 
were in India. A young assistant surgeon came forward, and volun- 
teered to take his post of danger. It was accepted, and the rescued one 
marched with the army from that scene of horrors; he fell with the 
rest in the bloody pass. Mr. C., who had so generously remained 
with the sick, was ransomed with the few others who were saved at 
the end of the year. I would fain hope that he had not forgotten all 
he had been taught in his native land. I do not believe that moral 
courage alone could have sustained him, under the circumstances, in 
making the offer, and abiding by it. 

But to remedy the fearful effects caused by the neglect of years, 
what is required ? 

In the first place, give us a bishop. What is one man, good and 
conscientious as he is, what is he able to do for the diocese entrusted 
to him ? 

From Calcutta to the Himalehs, one thousand miles! what can one 
man do with such a charge? 

Give us a bishop. One has been appointed near us, lately, to 
Ceylon. Now give us one in the north-west provinces, and I venture 
to say a suitable church will be raised for him at Amballa, which, as 
being the largest cantonment of European troops, would perhaps be as 
eligible a locality as any that could be named. Let them be told their 
duty, and the English in India will not be backward in devoting part 
of their dearly-earned fortunes to such a cause. Want of liberality is 
not a common fault with them. 

Let the bishop be allowed to live in the Hills during the hot and 
unhealthy months of the year, where there are European troops, and 
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whither numbers of English from all parts of India resort during that 
season, in search of health in that delicious climate. 

In the cold weather the bishop would make his tour to the different 
stations in his diocese*. With the bishop let the number of chaplains 
be doubled, yes, trebled. Let any one look at the list of the stations, 
not merely where there are only two or three civilians, (though are 
their souls of no value?) but at those where there is a regiment; and 
then at the number of chaplains; they are not more than forty in- 
cluding the archdeacon; and of them, six are in Calcutta itself, and 
some are always at home on furlough: what are the remaining thirty 
in such a country ? 

As I before said, much has been done, and much is now doing, by 
noble Englishmen for the good of their country. Take, for instance, 
the gift of St. Augustine’s at Canterbury as a college for missionaries. 
We in India seem asleep ourselves, and in England all seem asleep re- 
garding us. 

Would Mr. Hope, and others like him, for I trust 


‘We have within the realm 
Five hundred good as he:’’ 


turn their attention to their neglected countrymen in the East, they 
would find that there were still some English hearts left to thank and 
bless them for their exertions; only give us a bishop and clergymen, 
and that speedily; and I feel confident, India would soon not be the 
country it is now; the hot-bed of vice, intemperance, and immorality. 

We spend thousands on our luxuries, we think of nothing beyond, 
nor do our rulers for us; yet funds would willingly be given, were we 
only put in the right way of exerting ourselves. 

Put us in the right way, and in the burning plains of India and the 
far distant Himalehs, we shall be grateful to you, and join our prayers 
and efforts with yours, that our native land may not, when weighed in 
the balance, be found wanting. 

AN INDIAN EXILE. 


3 Amballa is within forty miles of the lowest range of hills, which are distinctly 
seen from it. 
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‘“‘ Portry,” said a great master of the art, “‘ has been to me its 
own exceeding great reward’.” So must it ever be to the true 
poet; and not only his great, but his chief reward. It is one 
which can alone render him independent of public caprice, of 
critics’ frown, of fame itself,—that fame so slow to come, so in- 
commensurate with the heart-labour lavished on its shrine. 

That ‘‘ this is not a poetic age,” is a remark frequently made, 
in somewhat a triumphant tone, by those who call themselves 
‘¢ practical” people,—people as little qualified to decide on 
such a subject as a Quaker on a point of chivalry,—yet 
we cannot entirely deny the truth of their assertion. Neverthe- 
less, there were probably ‘“ practical” people in Homer’s time 
(and ever since) who were in the habit of making a similar 
remark. The “good old times” of poetry, as of social condition, 
are never those of living men; they lie always in the grave of 
our ancestors ; they are ghosts that all believe in, but none have 
ever seen. 

But if we ask, “‘ when was the age of poetry?” (as applied to 
its consumers, not producers,) the era seems more difficult to 
fix, Difficult, but not impossible, if we can dispense with chrono- 


1 Coleridge, 
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logy; for such as seek to divest their life of all relation 
with the spiritual world, to reduce it to the savage standard of 
mere objective, sensual requirements,—for such, there never was, 
there never can be, a poetic age. But, for those who know 
or feel, that their life is in truth a spirit’s life, to which the Ideal 
is native and necessary, as is the Real to its clothing clay,—tfor 
such there is, and ever has been, a poeticage. The great majority, 
even of those who read and think at all, belong to the former class. 
Many of these persons have a great appetite for literature, an 
appetite, indeed, to which their digestion is by no means equal ; 
they bolt their intellectual food in an American fashion, and 
remain but lean gluttons after all. Their darling diet, however, 
is what they call “ facts;” and it is surprising what a quantity 
of this sort of knowledge they devour, without secreting or assi- 
milating one particle of wisdom from the mass. Finally, what is 
more to our present purpose, they are possessed by a sort of 
dogged enthusiasm for the “ Practical,” which renders them 
indifferent. if not intolerant to the Ideal. 

For this distaste, we must confess that our modern poets are 
themselves partly answerable; their transcendental ecstacies 
confirm, rather than refute, the dangerous error, that the ideal is 
necessarily at issue with the real. Hach poet, moreover, sings 
for himself and his own small clique, rather than for the world 
at large : instead of stooping patiently to listen and reply to the 
** still small voices of humanity,” he soars away upon the wings 
of soliloquial thought where few will care to follow him. Such 
poet is no true Priest of the Ideal; he is its hermit rather, or its 
fanatic. He may find, perhaps, an ‘audience fit though few,” 
content to be mothy illuminati of his ungenial blaze; but we 
doubt whether the most transcendental poet, as well as the most 
simple publisher, would not prefer a wider popularity. This he 
will never find beyond his own small sect, while he writes as a 
sectarian. 

But whatever hard epithets—material, utilitarian, practical, 
and so forth,—may be applied to this age of ours, our firm belief 
is, that the truly catholic poet will never want for listeners. His 
audience will be the “ universal heart of man,” for he has studied 
its sympathies, and will win its love; he knows that the best pri- 
vilege of the poet is, to restore to daily life the poetry worn away 
from it by the world’s wear-and-tear ; to recall 


** The hour 
Of splendor in the grass, and glory in the flower :” 


in a word—to reveal rather than éreate. For there is a poetry, 
latent or developed, in the mind of every man—even of the most 
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“ practical,” the veriest slave of facts; it surrounds him in 4 
thousand forms, it gives vitality and an “inner sense” to his 
darling facts themselves, and lurks warmly in the very heart that 
denounces or disowns its power. No history has ever shown, no 
fiction has ever ventured to create, a charactor entirely devoid of 
this divine ingredient. Take examples at random,—Sarsfield, for 
instance; he is one of history’s favourite sort, a man of facts ; 
loyalty, rebellion, wars, councils, fill up his life to the very brim ; at 
the last he lies mortally wounded in the cause of France ; making 
a cup of his stiffening hand for the welling blood, he pours it 
in libation on the ground; “ would God if were for Ireland !” 
are his dying words. How much tnconscious poetry of both 
thought and action there is in this rough-hewn soldier !—Take 
‘Wallenstein, in part a fiction; but a man of battle, intrigues, 
protocols; where can poetry find room in him? there! thioned 
on his heart in the form of Max. Piccolomini: 


“ Foroh! he stood beside me like my youth, 
Transformed for me the real to a dream, 
Clothing the palpable and the familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn.” 


And so it is beneath the whole wide surface of humanity ; 
Heliconian springs are ever ready to gush forth at touch of the 
divining rod. Happy the poet who sets free the prisoned foun- 
tains, to turn to musie in the air—to diamonds in the sunshine ! 

But with power comes inevitable responsibility: this “ uni- 
versal heart of man,” is a grand, an awful instrument to touch. 
Let no man address himself thereto, but earnestly, faithfully, 
and truly ; remembering its lofty destiny, and his own account- 
ability in seeking to influence its thought. | 

In the foregoing remarks we have sought to show—while 
admitting that poetry is not generally popular—that the fault, 
nevertheless, does not entirely lie on the side of the public. In 
these times above all, we would add, it is necessary that “ they — 
who would say something, should have something to say ;” and 
that this something” should have relation to some deep feeling, 
if not to the passion, of the passing hour; for men will not now 
turn from their busy and absorbing pursuits to listen to mere 
abstractions; love-sick sonnets and metaphysical odes may be 
very suitable to times and climes where sheep and sentimentality 
suffice for all the physical and moral wants of the inhabitants ; 
bet to those who toil with strenuous hand or head in striving 
England, they are ineffective as the whistling wind. Yet the 
English poet’s mission must not therefore cease: for the poetic 
faculty does not depend on the nature of its subject, but the latter 

Thea 
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upon it. Hood's “ Song of the Shirt’” found a wider, truer echo, 
than the ‘“ Laureat’s Birth-day Ode ;” and Burns’ ‘“‘ Address to 
the Deil” contains more real tenderness than half the sentiment 
of May-fair. Not that we would have our poets only sing of 
shirts, much less of devils or their concomitants; but we would 
have them address themselves with earnestness, simplicity, and 
truth, as to a world full of men who have no time for trifling— 
even with poetry: we would have them seek to explain, not 
to mystify, the mysteries of life; and endeavour to attain to that 
clearness and intelligibility of style, which has been well character- 
ized as the ‘‘ proof of its perfection ’.”. The priests of Egypt, of 
the Druids, and of Rome, considered (and consider) it essential to 
conceal the real meaning of their ritual under the veil of a strange 
language ; what Hierophancy, Oghum, and Latin are to them, 
transcendentalism is to our modern poets; can we wonder that 
many do not even aspire to read what is not meant for them. 
Schlegel exults in the incomprehensibility of Petrarch and Dante 
with all the intolerant exclusiveness of the esprits forts—the privi- 
leged few, who deem that prophets and poets write for them alone. 
What then is to be said for Isaiah and for Job? Was their theme 
not grand? their imagery not sublime? Yet speaking through the 
distance of three thousand years, their poetry is more intelligible, 
and even more genial to us, than the hotpressed productions of 
last week. Alfred Tennyson is one of the few who have not been 
overwhelmed by their own obscurity: the sun of his genius has 
strength and brilliance enough to pierce through the mists of its 
own creating. No one will deny that mysticism is to him a 
source of weakness, not of strength; and this is strikingly proved 
by his imitators acquiring with ease his distorted phraseology and 
obscurity, but nothing more: there have been a hundred imitators 
of ‘The Two Voices,” not one of ‘ Dora” or the ‘* Gardener’s 
Daughter.” 

But it is time to conclude this long exordium, and direct our 
attention to the matter more immediately before us. The pre- 
ceding observations have not reference especially to our three 
selected poets, but to modern poetry in general. The faults we 
have endeavoured to direct attention to are the more noticeable, 
as our poets of best promise seem most prone to their temptation. 
Milnes, De Vere, and Robert Browning, for example, have too 
frequently preferred to glimmer as nebulz, rather than to shine 

? This “ Song of the Shirt ” had a remarkable fate ; it produced a great effect, not 
so much from its intrinsic merit, as from the wide-spread train of thought it fired. 
The sorrows and the wrongs of a defenceless class had long been whispering—unheard ; 
suddenly they found a voice in these few rugged verses, a voice that awakened a host 


of charitable thoughts, words, and deeds. 
3 Biirger. 
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as stars. We would willingly relieve our censoriousness by a con- 
cluding and contrasting acknowledgement to many who well deserve 
to be made exceptions: among these we cannot omit the name of 
Henry Taylor, whose poetry can well stand Milton’s test; it is 
‘‘simple, sensuous, impassioned.” | 

Notwithstanding its unpoetical reputation, perhaps no country 
or period can produce such a number of living poets as our own. 
With pardonable pride and pleasure we may recapitulate a few 
of the names best known to us, without any attempt at classifica- 
tion according to their merits. In the first place, of the Muses’ 
own sex, we have, Joanna Baillie, Mrs. Norton, Mrs. Archer 
Clive, Mrs. Coleridge, Mrs. Southey, Mrs. Brooke, Lady Emme- 
line Stuart Wortley, Miss Mary Boyle, Miss Barrett, Miss 
Mitford, Miss Costello, Miss Lowe, Mary Howitt, Miss Charles- 
worth, Miss Emma Fisher, and, we have no doubt, many others 
who deserve the sweet title of poetess. Amongst men, we have 
Wordsworth, Rogers, Landor; Moore, Barry Cornwall, Robert 
Browning; Henry Taylor, Lockhart, Macaulay ; Milman, Bulwer, 
D'Israeli; Talfourd, Knowles, Kenyon; Lord Francis Egerton, 
Lord John Manners, Smythe; Keble, Faber, Trench; Sir John 
Hanmer, Hope, Patmore; Sir Francis Doyle, Alford, Helps; 
Tennyson, Milnes, De Vere—there is a goodly company ! to which 
perhaps we might largely add. We welcome them all as volun- 
teer labourers in the world’s great cause of truth, enlightenment, 
and happiness; they are all, more or less, influencing the spirit 
of the times: they are all, more or less, according to their power 
and fidelity, benefactors of the human race : for if it be true, that 
he who causes a blade of corn to spring out of barrenness is a 
public benefactor ; how much more does he deserve our grati- 
tude, who has invested a common object of nature with a high 
association, or given grace to an act of daily life? | 

In a future number we may examine the writings of other 
recent authors, and consider their tendencies: for the present, we 
have selected those who head our page as being amongst those 
who are least known, compared with their merits; and because 
their style, genius,and subject-matter, form a strong contrast with 
each other. 

Place aux dames.—Miss Barrett became known to the world, 
some years ago, as authoress of ‘“‘ The Seraphim, and other 
Poems ;” this was sufficient to establish her poetic reputation, 
confirmed as it was by her more recent work, entitled a ‘“‘ Drama 
of Exile, and other Poems.” As Christian, poet, woman, scholar, 
this lady has done justice to each attribute; her thoughts are 
loftily pitched, and, for the most part, well sustained ; her versi- 
fication is varied and harmonious; her imagination powerful, if 
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not always well controlled; her arrangement generally artistic ; 
and over and through all her works there is a classic spirit not 
a little uncommon in authors of her sex: her scholarship, solid 
and genuine, can defy the charge of female pedantry: that jealous 
cant of ignorant men is now, indeed, almost exploded; and 
women may not only cultivate high knowledge, but confess, and 
dare to show it, without disparagement to womanhood *. 

‘‘'The Seraphim” is a dialogue between two angels, on the 
subject of the Crucifixion. And here, on the very threshold, an 
important question arises, as to whether the author was justified 
in approaching such a theme. We boldly answer in the affirma- 
tive; and we believe that those who feel most deeply on the 
subject, will be the least disposed to question our decision. In 
proportion as the mind is accustomed to exercise itself on such 
matters, will the presumption of approaching them appear the 
less; it is not their height, but our lowliness, that renders them 
unfitted for us; and this lowliness is not the result of humility, 
but of self-degradation. ‘‘ Angels desire to look into the heart of 
man,” and can we suppose it injurious to reciprocate? Nay, 
what is man himself, but a destined angel, in a probation state ; 
and can it be unseemly to stand sometimes face to face with the 
associates of our future being? We do not quote Milton in 
defence of our author; he conquered her difficulty by evading it: 
his angels belong to a heroic, rather than to a devotional, order ; 
they are, for the most part, mere heroes—warfaring, political, 
metaphysical heroes, sublimed into gigantic form: we prefer to 
quote the following apologetic lines from the epilogue, and with 
them we dismiss the question to the reader’s decision :— 


‘* Bright ministers of God and grace! * * # 
Forgive me, that my lowly heart should dare 

_ Shape images of unincarnate spirits, 
And lay upon their burning lips a thought 
Damp with the weeping that ruined earth inherits! 
And while ye find in such hoarse music wrought 
To copy your’s, a cadence all the while 
Of sin and sorrow-—only pitying smile !— 
Ye know to pity well!” 


_ Ador and Zerah are two angels, sent down to earth to witness 
the Great Sacrifice, Their spirituality is complete; nothing 
of humanity, except what we hold in common with the angels, 
is discernible in their shadowy, bright being. The fineness 


* We would wish to direct attention to an unpretending little volume by a lady, 
entitled, “‘ The Heroine of a Week ;”’ in which there are, nevertheless, evidences of a 
masculine strength, heightened and refined by womanly feeling and pious purpose. 
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and completeness of this conception forms the chief beauty of 
the poem. We had prepared an abstract of the whole drama, but 
find it impossible to dissect without injury. We would rather 
give the author credit for what she has achieved, than criticise 
that wherein she failed: few minds could have conceived such a 
drama ; fewer still have realized the conception so far—none, we 
think, could have fulfilled it. At all events, we shall spare our 
criticism for the sake of the subject; and only confess that we 
turn with some sensation of relief to the more Auman poems in 
the book. Had these been even a little more so, we should have 
liked them all the better. Yet they abound in passages of 
beauty, grace, and fervor; there is the same mournful strain 
pervading all, and the same devotional feeling: her harp is still 
the harp of Judah, and ever hangs upon the Babylonian willow. 

The “‘ Poet’s Vow” has many Tennysonian faults and graces ; 
we cannot but regret that our author, so original in mind, 
should condescend to be a plagiarist in manner. The ‘* Romaunt 
of Margret” is a most delicate and womanly poem: “ the com- 
mon, the quite common, the thing of an eternal yesterday,” i 
made to give out its poetry; and like the silkworm, to envelope 
itself in the beauty it unconsciously contained. As it proceeds, 
the song deepens into hymn-like solemnity, and, finally, to 
prayer, as naturally as the tree grows on to bear the flower 
which turns to fruit. ‘* Isabel’s Child,” however, is our favorite 
in this volume, and to it we must confine our notice. Tender, 
thoughtful, and imaginative, the poem flows naturally on, develop- 
ing with fine pathos the meaning of its text :— 


‘“¢So find we profit 
In losing of our prayers.” 


The Lady Isabel has sent the nurse of her dying child to 
rest -— 


‘¢ Motionless she sate ! 
The hair had fall’n by its weight 
On either side the smile, and lay 
Very blackly on the arm 
Where the baby nestled warm :— 
Pale as baby carved in stone, 
And seen by glimpses of the moon 
In a dark cathedral aisle. 
*T is aye a solemn thing to me 
To look upon a babe that sleeps, 
Wearing in its’ spirit-deeps 
The unreveal’d mystery 
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Of its Adam’s taint and woe. 
Which when they reveal’d be 
Will not let it slumber so! 
Lying new in life beneath 

The shadow of the coming death. 


She knows not of that shadow, as she watches 


The babe on her knee, 
Tho’ she shuddered to feel that it grew too chill, 


And lay too heavily.” # = * 
‘* More soft, less solemn images 
Drifted o’er that lady’s heart 
Silently as snow! 
She had seen eight days depart, 
Hour by hour, on bended knees, 


With pale-wrung hands and prayings low 


And broken.— 


And her prayers have been heard by Him who hears 


Through seraph-songs the sound of tears. 
i 4 # i 

And more and more smiled Isabel 

To see the baby sleep so well— 

She knew not that she smiled! 

Until the pleasant gradual thought 

Which near her heart the smile enwrought 

Soon strong enough her lips to reach, 

Now soft and slow, itself did seem 


To float along a blessed dream, 
Beyond it, into speech!”’ 


Her speech is a reverie full of beautiful fancies and imaginings 


of what her restored child’s life may be. 


trance she is startled by the storm’s pausing— 


From this happy 


‘¢ And like a stroke the sudden silentness 


Sudden and solemn fell. * | * 
The moonlight on the baby’s face 
Falleth clear and cold! 


The mother’s looks are falling there— 


Because the beauty of the skies 
Have not power long to hold 
Our living human eyes! 

We still revert to this dark place 


And weep our nature into light!” 


A miraculous change passes over the face of the child—sud- 
denly as 1t were matured—the mother starts to see— 


‘* Not the baby-looks that go 
Unaimingly to and fro; 
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But an earnest gazing deep, 
Such as soul gives soul at length 
When thro’ work and wail of years 
It hath won a solemn strength 
And mourneth as it wears! 
& # % # 
Oh! mother, mother! loose thy prayer ! 
Christ’s name hath made it strong! 
It bindeth me, it holdeth me 
With its loving cruelty 
From floating my new soul along 
The blessed heavenly air!” * x 
‘“‘ Thy prayers do keep me out of bliss 
Oh dreary earthly love! 
Loose thy prayer and let me go! 
# x # % 
The nurse wakes in the morning sun, 
And starts to see beside her bed, 
The lady with a grandeur spread 
Like pathos o’er her face! as one 
God-satisfied and earth undone ! 
The babe upon her arms was dead ! 
And the nurse could utter forth no cry, 
She was awed by the calm in the mother’s eye. 
‘ Wake, nurse!’ the lady said: 
‘ We are waking—he and I.’ * # 
I changed the cruel prayer I made, 
And bowed my meekened face and prayed 
That God would do his will! and thus 
He did it nurse! He parted us.” 


We have done this poem great injury in quoting it by piece- 
meal, and we will not add to the wrong by any unkindly criticism. 
We would fain, nevertheless, suggest to our author the danger 
of using, not only a strange—but even an unexpected word to 
break the delicate spell of pathos that her spirit has bound us 
with. The more finely the harp is strung, the more sensitive 
the strings are of the slightest jar. In the following passage 
our ear is strained to catch the faint pure tones of sorrow, as 
we read the following first four lines :— 


““’Twas Lady Isabel that kept 
The little baby ; and it slept 
Fast, warm, as if its mother’s smile, 
Full of love’s unmeted weight, 
And red as rose of Harpocrate 
Dropt upon its eyelids.” 


No rose of York or Lancaster was ever more fatal to its 
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wearer than this unfortunate pedantic flower to this passage ; 
it requires many a line of the mild, mournful, and musical verse 
that follows it, to restore the tone of feeling thus disturbed. 
Again, in the midst of the baby’s plaintive prayer we find— 


‘¢‘ A harp whose strings are golden all, 
And turned to music spherical.” 


This, too, is fatal and discordant; the spell is shattered as if 
by a discharge of the case-shot to which the term is generally 
applied. If an artillery-man were to describe this ammunition as 
“shot of the spheres,” he would be more intelligible than the 
poet who thus transposes the epithets. To the charges of mys- 
ticism, mannerism, and affected phraseology (barbarous words, 
too expressive of the faults that they describe), the whole of this 
volume is more liable than our author’s more recent work. Few 
of the poems in the former have escaped from these obscura- 
tions—for such they are. Nevertheless, there is high poetry 
developed in some, and the germ of it in all. Nor must it be 
forgotten that our author has a meaning, an object, and the 
consciousness of a mission in all she writes: she not only clothes 
the common objects of our life with spiritual beauty, but ever 
refers that beauty to the heaven which is its home, and the goal 
to which her thoughts seem ever tending, 

We would gladly find some cheerful variety in her compositions, 
if it were only to give relief to each by contrast. Her very 
Hiden is mournful, and its Tree of Life is a cypress: we turned 
with some hope to “The Young Queen,” but we found her in 
tears; we expected to find some joy m the ‘“ Hxile’s Return,” 
but it is as doleful as his departure could possibly have been. 
There is, however, nothing personal in our author’s sorrowfulness, 
she appears mournful indeed, but, 


‘¢ Mournful of another’s crime, 
She seems as if she stood by Eden’s door, 
_And griev’d for those who could return no more.” 


Sorrow, when not obtruded personally, should be sacred as the 
goddess Silence: we will not disturb the veil of Isis. 

With a parting compliment to ‘“‘ Cowper’s Grave,” ‘ The 
Soul’s Travelling,” and ‘* The Doves,” we must now turn to 
Miss Barrett’s more recent and finished work. 

The preface to these volumes is in itself a fine composition. 
Our author’s prose is harmonious and vigorous, and she eloquently 
defends herself against the charge of irreverence, in once more 
adopting a Divine subject as her theme. This, the chief poem 
of the series, 1s entitled a ‘“ Drama of Exile.” | Its subject 
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is “ the new and strange experience of the fallen humanity as 
it went forth from Paradise into the wilderness.” It is full 
of grace, beauty, and originality ; also of brave faults, and par- 
donable failures. The character, or rather the characteristics 
of our first parents are ably, and in some places. exquisitely 
drawn, and well contrasted; the voices of the Earth were a 
bold conception, and are well impersonated: Lucifer has scarcely 
enough of the fallen spirit, and Gabriel is too argumentative ; 
but on the whole, this Drama is as able in execution as it was 
difficult and daring in conception. 

The scene opens with a dialogue between Lucifer and Gabriel : 
the angel conjures the demon to depart from the place on which 
he has brought sorrow ;— 


‘Gab. Recoil before that sorrow, if not this sword. 
Luc. Angels are in the world, wherefore not I? 
Exiles are in the world, wherefore not I ? 
The curst are in the world, wherefore not I?” 


And now the voices of Eden’s spirits are heard, mournfully 
chanting their farewell, while the Exiles are seen hurrying from 
the fiery-sword glare to hide themselves in darkness. Eve 
beseeches Adam to: put her away from him, that so he might 
obtam his pardon, and once more held communion with the 
angels :— er Bex: 

‘¢ She not being near to make them sad, 
Or soil the rustling of their innocence.” 


The Exile utters, in reply, his first prayer of sorrow-stricken 
thankfulness, that he has been cast out of Eden with his Eve, 
rather than left there without her :— 


** With angel looks, and angel songs around, 
To show the absence of her eyes and voice.” 


Like the woodman in the old fable, who preferred his own familiar 
axe to the golden or the silver one that he is tempted with, he 
feels that out of her love he can ‘‘ Crown his discrowned brow.” 

Eve encouraged by such love, admits the first gleam of hope ; 
this is strengthened by a faint sound of angels’ song, that dies 
away as Lucifer enters. His victims, like Gabriel, conjure him 
to depart ;— 

“ Luc. Ay! ye talk the same, 
All of you—spirits and clay—‘ go and depart!’ 
In heaven they said so—and at Eden’s gate, 
And here, reiterant, in the wilderness. 
None saith, ‘ Stay with me, for thy face is fair!’ 
None saith, ‘ Stay with me, for thy voice is sweet!’ 
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And yet Z was not fashioned out of clay. 
Look on me, woman! am I beautiful ? ”’ 
se ® # % 
** Love! what is love? I lose it. Beauty and love! 
I darken to the image. Beauty—Love!” 
(He fades away, while a low music sounds.) 


This music becomes articulate, and the song of the Morning 
Star is heard bewailing the loss of its great angel. 

The scene changes. to a wild open country, darkened by ap- 
Eigecaing night : sounds and shapes of horror haunt the exiles, 

and Eve prays Him 


‘** Who didst permit the angels to go home, 
And live no more with us, who are not pure; 
Save us, too, from a loathly company.” 


These are accusing Spirits of the Earth, who, labouring under 
the curse of the Fall, reproach the fallen with their doom, 
Adam sternly reproves, but Eve deprecates his anger, as unsuited 
to offenders such as they :— 


‘¢¢Who rather should be humbler evermore, 
Since self-made sadder.. .« . « «6 © 


She ag 

. Sweet dreadful spirits ! 
I pray ‘you, humbly, i in the name of God, 
Grant me such pardoning grace as can go forth 
From the wronged to the wronger, this and no more. 
I cannot evermore [ever more?] as once 
Behold the trances of the holy hills 
Beneath the leaning stars ; or watch the vales, 
Dew-pallid with their morning ecstasy ; 
Or. hear the winds make pastoral peace between 
Two grassy uplands, and the river-wells 
Work out their bubbling lengths beneath the ground ; 
And all the birds sing, till, for joy of song, 
They lift their trembling wings, as if to heave 
The too-much weight of music from their heart. 

ss # * * 

But oh! fair dreadful spirits—albeit this 
Your accusation must confront my soul, 
And your pathetic utterance and full gaze 
Must evermore subdue me; be content— 
Conquer me gently, as if pitying me, 
Not to say loving. For was I not 
At that last sunset seen in Paradise, 
When all the westering clouds flashed out in throngs 


Of sudden angel faces, face by face, 
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All hushed and solemn, as a thought of God, 
Held them suspended—was I not that hour 
The lady of the world, princess of life ? 

— — and I who lived 
Beneath the wings of angels yesterday, 
Wander to-day beneath the roofless world!” 


Lucifer rises among the complaining spirits, and taunts the 
exiles with their puny griefs, dwarfed as they are 


“** By the dread extremes 
Of what J am and have been. If ye have fallen, 
It is a step’s fall—the whole ground beneath 
Strewn woolly-soft with promise—if ye have sirned 
Your prayers tread [?] high as angels—if ye grieve 
Your power to die, disproves the right to grieve.’”’ 


The Arch-demon’s bitter taunts are changed for the voices of 
unborn generations, who chant their future destinies—not all of 
sorrow. Finally, Christ appears in a vision, and reveals the 
atonement by which Eve and her descendants may hope for a 
higher destiny than that of Eden. At his command, Adam 
blesses the partner of his sin and suffering, in a prayer full of 
beauty, expressed in noble, simple, unexaggerated language. 

We have taken such extracts as might serve to convey an idea of 
the outline of the drama, rather than selected passages, as we might 
easily have done, for their peculiar beauty. Enough has probably 
been given, even in this garbled state, to show the character and 
tone of the poetry. Among the songs of the Spirits, there are many 
passages that resemble Shelley’s in power, and, must we add !— 
in obscurity : they are always musical, however, and ingeniously 
rhymed. But read the following verse :— 


‘* Your bold speeches, our Behemoth, 

With his ¢hunderous jaws shall wield ! 

Your high fancies shall our Mammoth, 
Breathe sublimely up the shield 

Of St. Michael, at God’s throne, who waits to speed him, 
Till the heavens’ smooth-grooved thunder 

Spinning back, shall leave them clear ; 
And the angels, smiling, wonder, 
With dropt looks from sphere to sphere, 

Shall cry, ‘Ho! heirs of Adam, ye exceed him!’ ” 


This utterly passes our comprehension, and we doubt whether 
it was quite clear to Lucifer himself. Again we ask, why should 
this gifted lady cloud the clear sunshine of her intellect with such 
obscurities? A few pages further, we find Adam speaking in 
simple noble tones that Milton might have adopted. Her cha- 
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racter of the great patriarch is well conceived—he remains 
uncrushed, though deeply stricken, by the curse: penitent and 
humble towards Him he has offended, he bears himself loftily 
towards the fallen spirits, and even Lucifer himself. To the 
inferior creatures he is lordly, exhibiting the true instinct of com- 
mand, The character of Eve is more beautiful, but not so 
true: she is a noble Eve, but not the Eve of the Fall; she is too 
calm, experienced, and dispassionate; she should be native in her 
sense of sin and sorrow, and full of unconquered impulse. Chas- 
tening may rapidly mature the mind, but scarcely could accom- 
plish such a task in the few hours here assigned to it. On the 
whole, this drama, more complicated than the ‘‘ Seraphim,” has 
likewise more merits and more faults. On the latter, we have no 
wish to dwell; the former are quite sufficient to vindicate our 
author’s claim to high rank among the poets of her country. 

We regret that so little space is left us to notice the other 
poems in this volume. Among these there are some Sonnets, 
more remarkable for their pervading thoughts, than for the art 
and high polish so essential to their excellence. We confess to 
being somewhat intolerant of this Procrustean form of poetry, 
notwithstanding the able advocacy that has been exercised in its 
defence :— 


** Scorn not the Sonnet, Critic! you have frowned ‘ 
Mindless of its just honours: with this key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart; the melody 
Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch’s wounds ; 
A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound ; 
With it Caméens soothed an exile’s grief ; 

The Sonnet glittered a gay myrtle leaf 

Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 
His visionary brow: a glow-worm lamp, 

It cheered mild Spenser, called from Faery-land 
To struggle thro’ dark ways; and when a damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 

The thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains—alas! too few.” 


The great poet who wrote this, and those of whom he wrote 
it, may “wield their very manacles with power, but we have no 
wish to see our author's aerial muse dancing in such chains. We 
must add, however, that even in these Sonnets she evinces. much 
of that command of versification, so well displayed in the cho- 
russes of her dramas, and in ‘“ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship.” 

The “ Romautit of the Page,” and the ‘“ Lay of the Brown 
Rosary,” contain some of the best ballad-writing we have met 
with for many a day; to these we may add the ‘* Rhyme of the 
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Duchess May.” Of the “ Vision of Poets,” we can only repeat 
what we said of the “ Poet’s Vow,” some pages back; but 
‘* Bertha in the Lane,” and ‘“ Catarina to Caméens,” deserve all 
the cordial approbation we so unwillingly withhold from the 
former. ‘They are exquisitely sweet, simple, and pathetic; in 
addition to which, ‘“ Bertha” has a naive mournfulness, and 
‘** Catarina” a musicalness, to which art or ear do not often 
attain: the last is one of the best ‘“ reading-aloud” poems we 
are acquainted with. We cannot conclude without a tribute of 
admiration to the “* Dead Pan”—a fine subject for a classic 
Muse, well conceived, and finely executed. 

And now we must leave Miss Barrett for Robert Browning. 
We do so with somewhat of the sensation experienced in issuing 
from a cathedral to the open air: the one, consecrated all over, 
its atmosphere incense—its sounds, chants—its solemn glooms 
only lighted through the painted effigies of saint or angel :—the 
ae nature’s own wide temple,—fresh, genial, invigorating, and 
ree. 

Mr. Browning unites within himself more of the elements of 
a true poet than perhaps any other of those whom we call 
‘modern’ amongst us; yet there are few writers so little read, 
so partially understood. He came into the literary forum in 
such a mysterious guise, (that Paracelsus of his,) and carried 
his great gifts about him with such a careless air, that men took 
but little notice of the unostentatious stranger. This first work 
was by no means adapted to be a “noisy herald of his fame :” 
it purports to be a sort of autobiography of the great Alchemist, 
and is almost as obscure as the subject itself. Yet Paracelsus 
won for its author instant consideration among the few who 
were capable of appreciating its merits: it exhibits great power 
and resources ; but it is perhaps the most difficult simple poetry 
in the English language. The diction is remarkable for simpli- 
city, even when expressing the most complex thought; and the 
whole poem has an easy rhythmical flow that almost lulls us mto 
forgetfulness of its deep meanings. This is in itself an evidence 
of the ease and mastery of his subject possessed by the writer. 
Horeover, notwithstanding its occasional obscurity, this work 
possesses rare merit: without pausing to examine our author’s 
philosophy, we are struck by the nobleness, energy, and polish 
of his style, and still more by his delicate delineation of character. 
The restless and aspiring nature of the alchemist, with his proud 
and fierce independence—the independence of one who had 
‘held his own’ against kings and priests, and, as he believed, 
against death itself ;—the patient, endurmg, reverential friend- 
ship of Iestus, recognizing the deity even in Bacchus—the 
faintly-seen, but still bright love of Michal—star through his 
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stormy life—the spiritual but passionate Aprile :—all these are 
finely and firmly drawn. 

After his “‘ Paracelsus” came ‘‘Sordello,” a work requiring 
so much labour to understand, that common people in self- 
defence pronounced it to be unintelligible, and as such it reacted 
on its predecessor. Our author next sent his mind amongst us 
in a new form, combining many elements of popularity—but it 
was too late: the reputation his former works had acquired 
for mysticism cast its shadow on these more mature productions ; 
nor was this all they had to contend with—as if in defiance, the 
author gave to these truthful and genuine poems the fantastic 
name of ‘ Bells and Pomegranates,” and inflicted on the first of 
the series the incomprehensible title of “‘ Pippa passes.” 

Let no one ask contemptuously “‘ what’s in a name?” in this 
instance it involved a destiny. We know, and we rejoice to 
know that neglect of such a man as our author is can be but 
temporary : we have only endeavoured to account for what, we 
fear, cannot be denied. 

The fine judgment of character and versatile genius of our 
author is best proved by these ‘‘ Bells and Pomegranates ;” ; but 
we cannot pass by Paracelsus without making an extract or two 
in vindication of our eulogy. These must De necessarily very 
brief, and are taken almost at random :— 


%9 


‘*My heart! they loose my heart, those simple words ; 
Its darkness passes, which nought else could touch ; 
Like some dark snake that force may not expel, 
Which glideth out to music sweet and low.” *# # 


Take a glimpse of Constantinople in which there is an actual 
picture sketched by a stroke— 


‘Over the waters in the vaporous west, 
The sun goes down as in asphere of gold 
Behind the arm of the city, which between, 
Athwart the splendour black and crooked runs, 
Like a Turk verse along a scymetar.” 


fon passing illustration :— 
* But judge 
Your mind’s dimensions by the shade it casts.” 


One more, and we have done :— 


Thus climbs 
Pleasure its heights for ever and for ever! 
The centre fire heaves underneath the earth, 
And the earth changes like a human face ; 
The molten ore bursts up among the rocks— 
Winds into the stone’s heart-out branches bright. 
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In hidden mine-spots, barren river-beds— 
Crumbles into fine sand where sunbeams bask — 


ky 7 * The wroth sea’s waves are edged 
With foam, white as the bitter lip of Hate.” * = * 


This passage is followed by some pages of great strength and 
beauty, rich in thought, as richly clothed in expression. It is 
impossible to lay down Paracelsus without a feeling of surprise 
that a mind so energetic, yet serene—so imaginative, yet so 
- well controlled—should be evidenced in the first work of an 
author scarcely emerged from boyhood when he wrote it. 

The ‘ Bells and Pomegranates” are, in plain English, a series 
of pamphlets that have been published at intervals during the 
last four years'. They abound in almost every variety of com- 
position, from the most stately tragic, to the airiest lyric. These 
sketches exhibit sometimes the rude, almost coarse fidelity to 
common life of a Teniers, and sometimes the delicate finish of 
Poussin ; sometimes the warm, luxuriant colouring of a Titian, 
and not seldom the grand majestic outlines of an Angelo. 
“ King Victor and King Charles,” “‘ The Return of the Druses,” 
“The Birthday of Colombe,” and the “‘ Blot in the Scutcheon,” 
are all dramas—rather, however, adapted for reading than for 
theatrical representation. In the whole four there is scarcely 
action enough to render one well fitted for the stage ; whilst in 
any one, there is thought, poetry, and feeling sufficient to defend 
the whole. Of these, the last is the most earnest, pathetic, 
and impassioned ; the ‘* Return of the Druses” the most skilful ; 
but the ‘‘ Birthday ” is the most genial and abstractive of them 
all. At this late period of our Review we cannot trust our- 
selves to quotation at any length, but we commend to the 
reader’s notice the characters of the chivalrous Tresham and 
Gwendolen; of Los and Aniel,and Berthold and the Duchess, with 
especial confidence. ‘‘ Pippa passes” is also in a dramatic form, 
and perhaps displays the versatile powers of our author to greater 
advantage than any other of his poems. It consists of a’ col- 
lection of various passionate scenes of various human life,—all 
bound together by the ‘“‘one touch of nature” that ‘makes the 
whole world kin.” Pippa (Italian diminuitive for Felippa) is a 
poor, angel-hearted, factory girl of Lombardy, embarrassed with 
the blessing of a holyday—the only one allowed to her. through- 
out the year. Rising as the dawn— 


“ O’er night’s brim boils at last ; 
Boils, pure gold, o’er the cloud-cup’s brim. 
% # % 


1 These are prettily got up, admirably printed, and sold for a shilling! 
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Till the whole sunrise, not to be supprest, 
Rose-reddened, and its seething breast 
Flickered in bounds, grew gold, then overflowed the world.” 


She feels the responsibilities of a day all her own, and pon- 
ders how she can turn it to good. No how! as it seems to 
her; but she sings her hymn, and sets out upon her unconscious 
mission, leaving the will for the deed, to please— 


*‘ All service ranks the same with God: 
If now, as formerly, he trod 
Paradise, God’s presence fills 
Our earth ; and each, but as God wills 
Can work—God’s puppets, best and worst, 
Are we; there is no last and first.” 


And so she passes along with her child-like songs, some of 
which break in on various scenes of temptation, and turn the 
wavering sinner to repentance, truth, and justice. This may seem 
forced as a fact, but as an allegory is it not deeply true? Who 
can look back upon the dream-like drama of his life, without 
grateful or mournful remembrance of some association that 
saved, or might have saved his soul from sin ? 

But we have to apologize to our author for writing so much 
of him, and so little from him. Our limits are already exceeded, 
and we must be content with a quotation or two. In the very 
powerfully written but very unconventional episode of Ottima 
and her paramour, we have this storm :— 


** Buried in woods we lay, you recollect ; 
Swift ran the searching tempest over head, 
And ever and anon some bright white shaft 
Burnt thro’ the pine-tree roof—here burnt and there, 
As if God’s messenger thro’ the close-wood screen 
Piunged and replunged his weapon at a venture, 
Feeling for guilty thee and me—then broke 
The thunder like a whole sea overhead—” 

co 2 # oo 

* Bind it thrice about my brow, 
Crown me your queen—your spirit’s arbitress 
Magnificent in sin. Say that! 


Sebald. I crown you 
My great white queen—my spirit’s arbitress 
Magnificent— 


Pippa mithout, smging. God in his heaven 
All’s right with the world ! 
Pippa passes.” 
And SO throughout—the several episodes are thus interrupted, 
and their passion changed. 
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Pippa les down at night with another hymn :—happy, she 
knows not why; but she has been doing angels’ work, and all 
the more so from its unconsciousness. And thus the allegory 
speaks to the ‘poor in heart ;\—‘ hold up your heads, or rather 
your hearts, children of suffering and sorrow: ye, too, are 
heaven’s ministers; and ofttimes more so than they whose 
wealth and power win them honour in the eyes of servile men. 
Your honour is angels’ eyes.” 

One word must be said about the lesser poems, however 
hastily; and yet on second consideration it were better to be 
silent than to speak lightly of any man’s work. And these are 
work, strenuous nervous work, that makes the subject ring to the 
stroke of the workman. ‘They are vigorous, versatile, original ; 
but the knowledge of nature and truthfulness they display are 
strangely associated with, and expressed in strange words ; 
ingenuity of rhymes is carried to an extreme; and the author 
will often persist in supposing that we know what he means so 
well, that there is no necessity for him to inform us on the 
matter. Nevertheless; these two lyrical numbers (three and 
seven) would and will alone vindicate his fame. 

These are the only faults we are compelled to speak of: and 
we must say in conclusion that Mr. Browning is no mannerist ; 
that if he copies at all, he does so from the early fathers of our 
poetry, which lends a dignity, and yet a freshness to his style, that 
is too rare amongst us now. We might, indeed, quote from Sir 
John Hanmer’s poems, in proof that he too has studied our 
early writers, but we have only time to say farewell to our 
author in the following graceful lines, addressed to him by a 
great master of our language :— 


“There is delight in singing, though none hear 
Beside the singer; and there is delight 
In praising, tho’ the praiser sit alone 
And see the praised far off him, far above. 
Shakespeare is not our poet, but the world’s, 
Therefore on him no speech; and short for thee, 
Browning! Since Chaucer was alive and hale, 
No man hath walked along our roads with step 
So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 
So varied in discourse. But warmer climes 
Give brighter plumage, stronger wing ; the breeze 
Of Alpine heights thou playest with, borne on 
Beyond Sorrento and Amalfi, where 
The Siren waits thee, singing song for song’.” 


2 W.S. Landor. 
Uex 
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But small space is left us now to consider Mr. Patmore’s 
poems. ‘These are more full of promise than fulfilment, yet an 
influential northern magazine has devoted a whole article to 
their vehement dispraise. It would be contrary to etiquette 
to allude more particularly to this attack, but a regard for the 
immortal English principle of fair-play compels us to remark, 
that the article in question savours more of personal animosity 
than of just and impartial criticism. We can imagine that a 
resemblance to his prototype, Keats, may console our young 
poet in this matter: we hope that a more manly spirit will 
prevent him from feeling it as Adonais did, and as perhaps his 
critic hoped. 

This unpretending little volume has, it is true, many faults— 
faults of apparent affectation, carelessness of rhyme, obscurity 
and impropriety of diction ;—but it contains also innumerable 
passages of beauty, delicacy, and imagination. We are not dis- 
posed to show favour to the wailing tone—too easily misrepre- 
sented as weakness—that runs through all his pages; we are 
impatient of the mannerism, and annoyed by the flippancies 
that occasionally deform his style. Nevertheless, it would be 
unjust as well as ungenerous, not to attribute much of their 
faults to the extreme youth of the author, and not to admit 
that they are compensated for by the true poetry of his verses. 
From ‘ Lilian,” especially, we might largely quote, but fear the 
unfortunate form of rhyme in which it is written. These triplets 
are the most laborious and the least effective form of poetry, and 
almost necessitate the constant sacrifice of sense to sound. Thus 
we can scarcely find one undeformed verse to quote from in this 
otherwise clever poem, and must perforce take this : 


‘** As when we watch bright cloud-banks round about the low sun 
ranged, 
We suddenly remember some rich glory gone or changed,— 
All at once the knowledge struck ,.me that her love had grown 
estranged.” 


The ‘“ River” has some beautiful description; the ‘ Wood- 
man’s Daughter” is full of pure and unaffected pathos, though 
the effort at simplicity is carried too far. ‘* Hubert” is the best 
version of Boccaccio’s ‘‘ Falcone” we have seen, not excepting 
that of Barry Cornwall himself, whose generous nature will be 
the last to question the assertion. One verse is all that we have 
room for, and that we must quote by chance :— 


‘Then a nightingale, perhaps awaking 
At the signal, shot a throng 
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Of notes into the sunshine; 
First with care, then swift and strong ; 
Then he madly struck them round him, 
Till the bright air throbbed with song.” 


To return, in conclusion, to our Modern Poets collectively, 
Jet us not forget their merits while deprecating their peculiar 
faults. Various as they are, in power, style, and subject-matter, 
—they have, nevertheless, much in common. ‘Take, for instance, 
their universal sense of consideration for the well-being of huma- 
nity. They may not all be rigidly moral, much less religious, in a 
literal sense—but most, if not all of them, are well-meaning, 
and affect the grace * if they have it not, of charity towards their 
kind. And with this better spirit comes a purer taste—tolerant 
of all truth, intolerant only of morbid or sectarian views of life. 
Poetry becomes more catholic in its function s, more consistent 
in the discipline required of its aspirants. 

Every poet may not be able to command an extensive au- 
dience, but the wider the circle of sympathies that he embraces, 
the better will it be—not only for his popularity and his power, 
but for his own_ heart. Whatever his public success, he may 
always find his best reward where Coleridge found it. In the 
words of this strongest thinker, and scarce-equalled poet of our 
times, we inust conclude this article, as we began it. ‘ Poetry 
has been to me its own exceeding great reward: it has soothed 
my afflictions; it has multiplied my enjoyments; and it has 
given me the habit of endeavouring to discover the good and 
beautiful in every thing that surrounds me.” 


3 We may advert with pleasure to a most unaffected exhibition of this grace in the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton’s ‘*Child of the Islands.” To this noble poem we might add 
Milnes’ “ Poetry for the People,” and many more. 
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. Art. I]—Mawxims and Opinions of the Duke of Wellington, 
collected from his Despatches and Speeches. London: 1845. 
Colburn, pp. 505. 


‘“‘ Genius,” says Dr. Johnson, “ is nothing but strong natural 


parts accidentally turned into one direction.” Few can have 
surveyed with an attentive eye the varieties of human character, 
at least of the highest class, whether in the historic mirror or 
real life, without being convinced that the observation of the 
great moralist is well founded. It is a very common thing indeed 
to see a strong propensity evinced even in the earliest years by 
particular persons, and it is the frequency of this peculiarity 
which has caused genius to be so frequently associated in general 
opinion, and common language, with an original and unalterable 
bent. It undoubtedly is so in many instances. Mozart, at 
three years of age, displayed not only a taste but a genius for 
music ; Correggio declared in boyhood, ‘“ I, too, am a painter ;” 
Canova, at nine years of age, made a little lion out of a pound of 
butter ; Byron, at ten, felt an ardour of passion for an infant 
beauty of the same years, which was scarcely surpassed by the 
subsequent attachments of his empassioned mind. But in these 
early and precocious displays of inherent disposition, it is rarely, 
if ever, that the premonitory symptoms of the highest kind of 
intellectual power, or the noblest flights of original conception are 
to be found. They appear thus early in persons in whom the 
imaginative are far stronger than the reasoning powers— the 
latter require time for their growth; they rarely if ever appear 
before the age of puberty. Imagination combined with intellect, 
genius with reason, the greatest triumph of the human mind, 
of tardy development, and generally little conspicuous in youth, 
goes on gathering strength, and increasing in intensity to the 
close of life. This is easily explained if we consider, that a quick 
and fervent mind readily fans a flame from a few perishable 
materials ; but a great one requires mighty and durable elements 
to warm into a glow: “ Materia alitur, motibus excitatur, et 
urendo lucescit.” 

If instances are numerous in which persons destined for future 
celebrity have given tokens of their inherent bent in their early 
years, examples are not less frequent of persons of the greatest 
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' future fame, being remarkable for nothing at all in the first stages 
of life, or if distinguished, known only by qualities the very 
reverse of those on which their future celebrity was founded. 
Julius Cesar to the age of thirty-seven was distinguished only 
by the licentiousness and profligacy of his life; he was a living 
example of the oft-repeated saying, “‘ that no man who had both 
in his power, ever did any thing among men till he had ceased to 
have any influence with women.” Burke evinced no particular 
ability at school or college ; and what is very remarkable, the 
reasoning powers are chiefly conspicuous in his earlier com- 
positions, the fervour of imagination united to the vigour of 
intellect in those of his maturity or old age. The common story 
of Shakespeare having been a deer-stealer in his youth, be it true 
or false, may be regarded as at least a certain proof that he did 
not in early life evince any of those extraordinary powers of con- 
ception and imagination which have rendered his name immortal. 
His profound knowledge of the human heart demonstrates the 
reverse: that is never gained but by experience and suffering. 
Bacon’s latest writings exhibit far greater origmal genius, vigour 
of expression, and energy of thought, than his earlier com- 
positions. It was when blinded by study, and worn out by care, 
old, and unfortunate, that Milton wrote his ‘“‘ Paradise Lost.” 
Sophocles composed his Tragedies in such advanced years, that 
when engaged in writing them, his sons brought him before the 
courts of law to have him deprived, as incapable, of the manage- 
ment of his affairs. Dante’s “Inferno” was the fruit of twenty 
years’ exile, in which “life,” as he himself said, ‘‘ had been watered 
only by his tears.” Nothing that can be relied on is known of 
the youth of Homer; but common and unvarying tradition which 
represents him in extreme old age, blind, and in misery, charm- 
ing the inhabitants of the Isles of Greece by his strains, is an 
indication that it was in mature years that his deathless poems 
were composed. A long life of observation, thought, and reflec- 
tion, combined with the utmost ardour of imagination, were 
required to form the “ Iliad and Odyssey.” 

Wellington belongs to the latter and by far the highest class 
of illustrious characters. He was not a great man because he 
was a great general, but a great general because he was a great 
man. He would have been equally great in any thing else which 
he undertook. It is reported that he has said, ‘‘ that the native 
bent of his mind ‘was towards finance and civil government 
rather than military affairs.” Certain that when he took his seat 
at the board of the cabinet council, it was the vigour of thought 
and perfect command of every subject which came before them, 
even more than his military fame, which won such general 
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respect, and ultimately raised him in difficult times to the highest 
place in the government. From his earliest youth, his des- 
patches and observations evince a soundness of judgment, a 
maturity of thought, and elevation of principle, which we gene- 
rally look for in vain in persons of the most advanced years and 
extensive experience ; and which were the more remarkable, if, 
as is commonly said, his amusements at that period were of a 
much lighter description, and partook more of the gaiety of 
Ceesar’s youth, than the austerity of Cato’s age. Dut these 
distractions never affected the solid foundations, the deep sub- 
stratum of his mind; and we perceive in his despatches, from 
first to last, unequivocal and frequent proofs of the same con- 
stant sense of duty, the same unfailing strength of judgment, 
the same singleness and patriotism of heart. The vigour and 
energy of his understanding, however, seems to have increased 
rather than diminished as he grew older; and at no period so 
much as in his later years, are such profound and far-seeing ob- 
servations to be met with, which in advance of the age in which 
they were spoken, only came to be fully understood and appre- 
ciated in the next. 

The Duke of Wellington, however, is essentially a man of 
action. He was born to be the ruler, rather than the instructor 
of men; he has no poetical imagination, and little turn for ab- 
stract speculations or visionary thought. Hence his sway over 
the great majority of society, in future times, will never equal 
that of Napoleon, in whom the ardour of poetic fancy was singu- 
larly blended with the exactness of mathematical reasoning, 
and speculation on general subjects possessed as great charms 
as the pursuits of ambition, or the excitement of war. Welling- 
ton’s maxims and opinions, as will immediately appear, are 
invaluable : but they have all a bearing on practical affairs, and 
the immediate direction and government of men. A few great 
principles of rectitude and morality applicable alike to nations 
as individuals, were firmly fixed in his mind, and it was in apply- 
ing them with undeviating steadiness and unerring sagacity, that 
his wisdom, as measured by the event, consists. But he always 
took a practical view of affairs: he considered them on every 
occasion, as the subjects of action, not speculation. He did not 
think that because he had taken up one position with one enemy 
in one campaign, that therefore he was bound to take up the 
same position with another enemy in every future campaign. 
His great merit consisted in seeing more clearly than other 
men, at all times, the coming course of events, and shaping his 
conduct so as to render it as little injurious, or as beneficial as 
possible, to the cause with which he was entrusted. In one 
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particular only he was always the same, and that was in love 
to his country: his conduct, variable in other respects, was ever 
true to the polar star of duty. 

Of Wellington’s far-seeing sagacity, which almost amounted 
to prescience, no more remarkable example can be presented than 
the constant and unchanging firmness with which he affirmed 
after the catastrophe of the Corunna retreat, that the cause of 
the Peninsula was not only noways hopeless, but that Portugal 
might be successfully defended by Great Britain against any 
force which France could bring against it. ewamong the elder 
part of the present generation, by whom that dismal termination to 
all the highly-excited hopes of the nation is recollected, can ever 
forget the general feeling of despair which seized upon the public 
mind when the gallant army, once 30,000 strong, which had sailed 
from England a few months before, returned halved in numbers, 
depressed in spirits, having lost, like Francis I., all but its 
honour in that calamitous retreat: when the hosts of Spain had 
been dispersed, like chaff before the wind, by the legions of 
Napoleon: when Madrid had fallen, and a few thousand men 
alone remained to prevent the French eagles being forthwith 
planted on the towers of Lisbon. ‘The English ¢ generals engaged 
in the combat regarded the cause of Spain as ‘utterly hopeless, 
and the idea of defending Portugal too extravagant to be for a 
moment entertained. Sir John Moore and Sir David Baird 
had written to government under this impression, recommending 
that empty transports should be sent to Vigo Bay, to bring away 
the troops, instead of the 13,000 men which had been prepared 
to reinforce the army. “If the French succeed in Spain,” said 
Sir J. Moore, in November 1808, ‘it will be iz vain to attempt 
to resist them in Portugal. The Portuguese are without a mili- 
tary force, and from the experience of their conduct, under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, no dependence ts to be placed on any aid they 
can give. ‘The British must, in that event, ammediately take steps 
to evacuate the country’.” There were few men in Britain at 
that time, with the disasters of the campaign before their eyes, 
who probably entertained a different opinion. But what said 
Wellington, a few months after, when no intervening success 
had occurred to shake the grounds of Sir J. Moore and Sir D. 
Baird’s opinion: ‘“ Portugal may be successfully defended against 
any force the French could bring against it ; and the maintenance 
of that position would be the greatest support to the common cause 
in Spain’.” It was that opinion which was the foundation of 


1 Sir J. Moore to Lord Castlereagh, Nov. 24, 1808. Parl. Deb. 
2 Memorandum on the Defence of Portugal, March 9, 1809. Gurwood, iv. 261, 
and vi. 5. 
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the defence of Portugal, and ultimately the cause of the deliver- 
ance of Hurope. 

Like all other men engaged in public life, Wellington had 
many vexations and mortifications to undergo, owing to the 
partiality or injustice on the part of government in promoting 
men of inferior capacity, and unknown to fame, over his head. 
But nothing was ever able to shake his devotion to his country, 
or make him for a moment entertain the idea which lesser men 
would at once have embraced, of throwing up his command on 
receiving such unworthy treatment. When he was first sent 
to Spain, he received the command of the expedition at Cork, 
and he set sail at its head without having received the slightest 
hint of an intention to supersede him in the command of it. 
The first intimation he received that he was to be degraded to 
a subordinate situation was on the 15th July, 1808, when off 
Mondego Bay, being then informed he was to be superseded 
by Sir H. Burrard and Sir H. Dalrymple. He immediately 
wrote to Lord Castlereagh, the minister for foreign affairs, “‘ Pole 
and Burghersh have apprized me of the arrangements for the 
future command of the army. All that I can say on this sub- 
ject is, that whether I am to command the army, or to quit it, 
I shall do my best to ensure its success; and you may depend 
upon it that I shall not hurry the operations, or commence them 
one moment sooner than they ought to be commenced, in order 
that I may acquire the credit of the success. ‘The government 
will determine for me in what way they will employ me hereafter, 
either here, or elsewhere *.”. When asked by an intimate friend, 
after his return, how he, who had commanded an army of 40,000 
men, and been made a knight of the Bath, and received the 
thanks of parliament, could submit to be reduced to the rank 
of a general of a division of infantry, he replied, ‘* For this rea- 
son, | was ‘nimukwallah,’ as we say in the Hast; I have ate 
the king’s salt, and, therefore, I consider it my duty to serve 
with zeal and promptitude, when or wherever the king or his 
government may think fit to employ me.” Here was true mag- 
nanimity, for it was forgetfulness of self in the cause of duty. 
Nor did it go without its reward even in this world. Inferior 
men, actuated by the jealousy which is the invariable mark of 
little minds, would probably have resigned the command, and 
retired from public lite on so scandalousa slight ; but Wellington 
remained constant to his duty, the battle of Vimeira succeeded, 
his greatness outgrew competition, silenced envy, and he lived 
to strike down Napoleon on the field of Waterloo. 


3 Gurwood, iv. 43. 
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If this was a memorable instance of the singleness of heart and 
devotion to country of the British hero, not less was the invin- 
cible firmness with which he adhered to the discharge of his duty, 
under circumstances of difficulty which would have shaken the. 
resolution of any other man, characteristic of the firmness and 
strength of his character. Like Marlborough, and, indeed, all 
other great men, he found that the difficulties with which he had 
to contend in combating his enemies in front were inconsiderable, 
compared with those which assailed him from the ignorance, self- 
ishness, timidity, and incapacity of those on whom he was obliged 
to rely to resist their efforts. His winter campaign with the 
allies, to hold the confederacy together, generally exceeded in 
duration and length and fatigue his summer campaign with the 
marshals of Napoleon. ‘The jealousies and incapacity of the 
Spaniards, the selfishness and timidity of the Portuguese regency, 
were more formidable antagonists than either Soult or Marmont. 
Nor were his difficulties confined to the allied powers. Energy 
and zeal were never wanting indeed in the British government ; 
but they were too often entirely and deplorably ignorant of mili- 
tary combination, or the measures necessary to ensure military 
success. 

But what said Wellington at the time when the country was 
ringing from side to side with the repeated discomfiture of the 
Spanish armies ; when the opposition were incessantly proclaiming 
in and out of parliament, the utter insanity of continuing any 
longer the hopeless contest in the Peninsula, and ministers even 
laid upon him the whole Pare of bringing away the 

army in safety from Lisbon*: 


*T conceive that the honour and interests of the country require 
that we should hold our ground here as long as possible ; and please 
God, I will maintain it as long as I can; and J mill neither endea- 
vour to shift from my own shoulders the responsibility for the failure, 
by calling for means which I know they cannot give, and which, 
perhaps, would not add materially to the facility of attaining our 
object; nor will [ give to ministers, who are not strong, and who feel 
the delicacy of their situation, an excuse for withdrawing the army 
from a position, which, in my opinion, the honour and interest of the 
country require that we should maintain as long as possible. I think 
that if the Portuguese do their duty, we shall have enough to main- 


4 “The state of opinion in England is very unfavourable to the Peninsula. The 
ministers are as much alarmed as the public, or as the opposition pretend to be; and 
they appear to be of opinion that I am inclined to fight a desperate battle which is to 
answer no purpose. Their instructions are clear enough, and I am willing to act under 
them, although they throw upon me the whole ‘responsibility of bringing away the army 
in safety, after staying in the Peninsula till it shall be necessary to evacuate it.”’— 
Wellington, April.21, 1810. Gurwood, vi. 48, 49. 
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tain it: if they do not, nothing that Great Britain can afford can save 
the country: and if from that cause I fail in saving it, and am 
obliged to go, I shall be able to carry away the British army *.” 

Here is Wellington painted to the very life, and unconsciously, 
in the simplicity of his heart, painted by himself. Desiring 
nothing from his government which he knew they might have a 
difficulty in giving him, seeking to relieve himself from no. re- 
sponsibility, ” singly sustaining a shaking country and sinking 
administration, alone holding “together a jealous and discordant 
alliance, and seeking no reward for all his efforts but that which 
attends the simple discharge of duty. 

The time has now arrived when in a calm and dispassionate 
retrospect of Wellington’s life, we may add to the many in- 
stances with which it abounds of the heroic discharge of duty, 
the manly stand he made against the Reform Bill. It is need- 
less to remind the existing generation what a storm of obloquy 
his resistance to the popular wishes on this occasion produced ; 
how entirely, for the time, it caused all the great services of the 
duke to be forgotten; how shamefully he was, in consequence, 
treated by the nation which he had illustrated, and the people 
he had saved. It is sufficient to refer to the windows of Apsley 
House, long barricadoed as against the forces of a beleaguering 
enemy: to the hero himself, torn by a furious mob from his 
horse, and with difficulty rescued from death, in the streets of 
London, on the anniversary of the battle of Waterloo, on June 
18, 1832. Yet let us examine what the duke really did say, 
which occasioned all this storm of indignation, and brought to 
light this hideous display of ingratitude, and sce whether there 
is any thing in it, at which wisdom would now hesitate, or which 
faction itself would not admit to be true :— 


‘“‘T am thoroughly convinced that England possesses at this moment 
a legislature which answers all the good purposes of a legislature in 
a higher degree than ever has been found to answer in any country 
in the world; that it possesses the confidence of the country; that 
it deservedly possesses that confidence, and that its decisions have 
justly the greatest weight and influence with the people. Nay, my 
lords, I will go yet further, and say, that if at this moment I had 
to form a legislature for any country, particularly for one like this, 
in possession of great property, of various descriptions, although, 
perhaps, I should not form one precisely such as we have, I would 
endeavour to produce something which would give the same results, 
namely, a representation of the people, containing a large body of 
the property of the country, and in which the great landed proprietors 


5 Wellington to Hon. J. Villiers, January 14, 1810. 
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have a preponderating influence.”—Speech in Parliament, November 2, 
1830. Maxims and Opinions, pp. 219, 220. 


This is the literal text of what the Duke of Wellington said 
on this memorable occasion; and is there any thing in it to 
which every man of sense, of whatever party or description, 
will not at once subscribe? Is there any one, now that the 
perilous experiment has been made, who will dispute that a 
legislature, to suit the great and varied interests of the empire, 
must contain ‘‘ a large body of its property, and that the landed 
proprietors must have a preponderating influence in it?” Where 
are now the boundless anticipations of social improvement, and 
deliverance from evil, with which the long-continued and vehe- 
ment discussions on Reform were ushered in? Is there any class 
in the community that has gained the slightest benefit from the 
much contested change’ Are the interests of the great and 
important producing classes, agricultural and manufacturing, 
better secured, or more prosperous than they were under the 
old constitution? Are the people more contented, has insurrec- 
tion been less frequent since the ten-pound franchise was intro- 
duced? Has Ireland been tranquillized by its healing influence ; 
or has the fierce demand for the Repeal of the Union been 
allayed by its effect? Are the manufacturing classes better 
satisfied with their lot ; and have the heart-burnings, and jealousy, 
between rich and poor ceased, since so large a portion of the 
middling classes have been admitted to the representation ? 
Have the colonies been more prosperous than they were before? 
Has Canada always been loyal and quiet; and is the West 
Indies, as in days of yore, in Nelson’s words, ‘“‘ the right arm 
of our naval strength?” Have the productions of the soil, and 
the consequent export of our manufactures to those once splendid 
possessions, been increasing since popular passion was permitted 
to carry the legislature by storm, and force on the perilous 
change of total emancipation? Has the Hast been prosperous ; 
have our arms experienced no reverse in Central Asia since 
the days of democratic ascendancy began at home? Are our 
finances prosperous? Is the sinking fund preserved inviolate, and 
daily extinguishing more and more of the national debt, as it 
did in the days of Pitt and Fox? Have we succeeded in avert- 
ing the dreadful evil, the main cause of the destruction of Rome, 
of a heavy direct taxation in time of peace? and is the national 
expenditure amply provided for, as 1t was in days of yore, in 
ordinary times, by the unobserved and unfelt operation of 
indirect taxation? These are the questions which history will 
have to answer in judging of the Duke of Wellington’s declara- 
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tion against Reform: and when they are answered, is there any 
impartial man who will hesitate in awarding to that memorable 
declaration the praise of prescience, and far-seeing sagacity, 
beyond, perhaps, any other in the whole career of the Duke of 
Wellington ? 

That Wellington was a great and successful general all the 
world has long known, and France has had to rue his victorious 
sword more than that of any other general who has ever wielded one 
in hostility against her. But till the publication of his despatches, 
it was not known how great a fund of wisdom there was in his 
writings ; how many profound and sagacious thoughts had passed 
through his mind; by what noble and elevated principles his 
whole life had been regulated. But these thoughts and -obser- 
vations lay buried in the prodigious mass of ten thickly-printed 
volumes of despatches, in which there was necessarily so much 
repetition, and so much unimportant or uninteresting mat- 
ter, that few had nerves to read them through, and their 
high price rendered them beyond the reach of the great body 
of purchasers. Great part, also, of the duke’s most valuable 
opinions and views on political subjects were contained in 
his parliamentary speeches, and could be rescued from oblivion 
only by ransacking the interminable volumes of Hansard. A 
publication, therefore, was greatly wanted which should cull 
these invaluable legacies of wisdom and virtue from the dross 
in which they were enveloped, and present them in an abbreviated 
form, and at a price accessible to the great bulk of the commu- 
nity. Such a publication exists in the work before us, which 
has been executed by Mr. Francis with equal diligence and 
discrimination. A more valuable contribution has never been 
made to the cause of political truth, and the best interests of the 
British Empire. 

In the grand banquet given to the Duke of Wellington at 
Dover, in August 1839, Lord Brougham, who was entrusted 
with his health, thus expressed himself :— 


‘* J am asked to propose the health of the illustrious duke, as if to 
show that no difference of opinion upon subjects however important, 
no long course of opposition however contracted upon public principles, 
not even long inveterate habits of public opposition, are able to stifle 
the natural feelings of our hearts so far as to obscure our reason, 
or to prevent us from feeling as we ought—boundless gratitude for 
boundless merits. Neither can it pluck from our minds that admira- 
tion proportioned to the transcendent genius in peace and in war of 
him who is amongst us this day; neither can it lighten or alleviate 
the painful, the deep sense, which the untired mind never can get rid 
of, when it is overwhelmed by a debt of gratitude too boundless to 
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be repaid. Party may do much, but it cannot operate so as to make 
us forget those services; it cannot so far bewilder the memory, and 
fever the judgment, and eradicate from our minds those feelings which 
do us the most honour, and are the most unavoidable. But what else 
have I to do? If I had all the eloquence of all the tongues ever 
attuned to speak, what else could Ido? How could a thousand words 
of all the names that could be named, speak so powerfully, and even 
if I spoke with the tongue of an angel—as if I mention one word— 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, the hero of an hundred 
fields, in all of which his banner was raised in triumph! Who never, 
bear witness Europe, bear witness Asia, advanced but to cover his 
arms with glory ; the captain who never advanced but to be victorious ; 
the mightier captain who never retreated, but to eclipse the glory of 
his advances, by the yet harder task of unwearied patience, indomitable 
to lassitude ; the inexhaustible resources of transcendent skill, show- 
ing the wonders, the marvels of a moral courage never yet subdued. 
Despising all who thwarted him with ill-considered advice; neglecting 
all hostility, so he knew it to be groundless ; laughing to scorn reviling 
enemies, jealous competitors, lukewarm friends, ay, hardest of all, to 
neglect despising even a fickle public, he cast his eyes forward as a 
man might—else he deserved not to command men—cast forward his 
eye to observe when that momentary fickleness of the people would 
pass away, knowing that in the end the people are ever just to 
merit.” 


t is difficult to imagine praise higher, and at the same time more 
discriminate and deserved, than this glowing eulogium. Yet is 
it not the mere effusion of a warm imagination, heated by the 
enthusiasm of the moment, and exalted by the presence of the 
object of admiration, that has expressed itself in similar terms. 
History has recorded an opinion of the Duke of Wellington not 
less flattermy. It is thus that, far removed from the enthusiasm 
of banquets, the annalist of the time has written :— 


* With an army seldom superior in numbers to a single 
corps of the French marshals; with troops dispirited by recent dis- 
asters, and wholly unaided by practical experience; without any 
compulsory law to recruit his ranks, or any strong passion for war to 
supply its want, he was called on to combat successively vast armies 
perpetually filled by the terrible powers of the conscription, composed 
in great part of veteran soldiers, headed by chiefs who, risen from the 
ranks, and practically acquainted with the art of war in all its grades, 
had fought their way from the grenadier’s musket to the marshal’s 
baton, and were followed by men who, trained in the same school, were 
animated by the same ambition. Still more, he was the general of a 
nation in which the chivalrous and mercantile qualities are strangely 
blended together; which justly proud of its historic glory, is unrea- 
sonably jealous of its present expenditure; which covetous in war of 
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military renown, is impatient in peace of previous preparation ; which 
starves its establishment when danger is over, and frets at defeat when 
its terrors are in sight; which dreams in strife of Cressy and Azin- 
court, and ruminates at rest on economic reduction. He combated at 
the head of an alliance formed of heterogeneous states, composed of 
discordant materials; in which ancient animosities were hardly for- 
gotten in present danger, or religious divisions by national fervour; in 
which corruption often paralyzed the arms of patriotism, and jealousy 
withheld the resources of power. 

‘* Nothing but the most consummate prudence, as well as ability in 
conduct, could with such means have achieved victory over such an 
enemy; but the character of Wellington was singularly fitted for the 
task. Capable when occasion required, or opportunity was afforded of 
the most daring enterprizes, he was yet cautious and wary in his 
general conduct; prodigal of his own labour, regardless of his own 
person, he was avaricious only of the blocd of his soldiers. Endowed 
by nature with an indomitable soul, a constitution of iron, he possessed 
that tenacity of purpose, and indefatigable activity, which is ever 
necessary to great achievements. Prudent in council, sagacious in 
design, he was yet prompt and decided in action. No general ever 
revolved the probable dangers of an enterprize more anxiously before 
undertaking it ; none possessed in a higher degree the eagle eye, the 
arm of steel, necessary to carry it into execution. By the steady 
application of this rare combination of qualities, he was enabled to raise 
the British military fame from an unworthy state of depression to an 
unparalleled pitch of glory; to educate in presence of the enemy, not 
only his soldiers in the field, but his rulers in the cabinet; to silence, 
by avoiding disaster, the clamour of his enemies; to strengthen, by 
progressive success, the ascendancy of his friends; to augment by the 
exhibition of its results, the energy of the governments; to rouse, by 
deeds of glory, the enthusiasm of the people. Skilfully seizing the 
opportunity of victory, he studiously avoided the chances of defeat ; 
aware that a single disaster would at once endanger his prospects, dis- 
courage his countrymen, and strengthen his opponents, he was content 
to forego many opportunities of earning fame, and stifle many desires 
to grasp at glory. Magnanimously checking the aspirations of genius, 
he trusted for ultimate success rather to perseverance in a wise, than 
audacity in a daring course. He thus succeeded during six successive 
campaigns, with a comparatively inconsiderable army, in maintaining 
his ground against the vast and veteran forces of Napoleon; in defeat- 
ing successively all his marshals, and bafiling successively all his 
enterprizes: and finally, rousing such an enthusiastic spirit in the 
British Empire, as enabled its government to put forth its immense 
resources on a scale worthy of its present greatness and ancient 
renown, and terminate a contest of twenty years, by planting the 


British standard on the walls of Paris °.” 
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It may readily be discerned from this character, how large a 
share political wisdom and far-seeing sagacity, as well as in- 
domitable tenacity of purpose, have had in the duke’s military 
success. In truth, it is there that the secret of his triumphs 
is to be found; it is there that the main-spring of his life was 
placed. His conduct as a general, great and celebrated as it has 
been, was but a part of those more comprehensive principles 
which ruled his universal conduct, which prompted him at every 
period of his life to set himself to oppose the prevailing dangers 
to which his country was exposed, so frequently rendered him 
triumphant over them. The heroic devotion, the forgetfulness 
of self, the love of country, the sense of duty, which we admire 
in the hero in the lines of Torres Vedras, when combating 
the corrupt Portuguese regency, subduing the pertinacious 
jealousy of Spain, or sustaining the sinking resolution of Eng- 
land, have all their counterparts in subsequent times, when in 
his long pacific career, he contended with social enemies not less 
active, allayed jealousies not less irreconcilable, averted dangers 
not less formidable. Even those who differed with him in many 
particulars of his domestic administration, must admire the 
uniform integrity of his conduct, the unchanging singleness of 
his heart, the indomitable firmness of his resolution. 

Kurope has had abundant reason to know the force and for- 
midable character of the French army since the Revolution ; but 
observe how Wellington, when it was at the highest point of its 
elevation, seized its character and predicted its downfall :— 


‘*¢ It may be asked why we should be obliged to spend our money, 
and why our troops should not go on, as the French do, without pay, 
provisions, magazines, or any thing? The French army is certainly a 
wonderful machine; but if we are to form such an one, we must form 
such a government as exists in France, which can with impunity lose 
one-half the troops it employs in every campaign, solely by the hard- 
ships and privations it imposes upon them. Next we must compose 
our army of soldiers drawn from all classes of the population of the 
country ; from the good and middling, as well in rank as education, as 
from the bad; and not as all other nations do, and we in particular, 
from the bad only. Thirdly, we must establish such a system of dis- 
cipline as the French have; a system founded on the strength of the 
tyranny of the government, which operates upon an army composed of 
soldiers, the greater part of whom are sober, well-disposed, amenable to 
order, and in some degree educated. When we shall have done all this, 
and withal made our armies of the strength of those maintained by the 
French, we may require them to live as the French do, viz. by the 
authorised and regular plunder of the country and its inhabitants, if 
any should remain; and we may expose them to the labour, hardships, 
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and privations which the French soldier suffers every day ; and we must 
expect the same proportion of loss every campaign, viz. one-half of 
those who take the field’.”’ 


No one has in subsequent times more clearly set forth the 
peculiar dangers, and causes of the almost incredible success of 
the French arms since the Revolution than Wellington did. at 
the height of their power, in this passage. Yet even then, when 
Austria had recently before sunk under the shock of Wagram, 
and all Europe, from the walls of Cadiz to the gulf of Finland, 
obeyed the mandates of Napoleon, he not only did not despair of 
setting limits to his power, but clearly foresaw the circumstances 
which would induce its ruin, in those which caused its present 
elevation :— | 


‘* T have however long considered it probable, that even we should 
witness a general resistance throughout Europe to the fraudulent and 
disgusting tyranny of Buonaparte, created by the example of what has 
occurred in Spain and Portugal, and that we should be actors and 
advisers in these scenes; and I have reflected frequently upon the 
measures which should be pursued to give a chance of success. 

‘* Those who embark in projects of this description should be made 
to understand, or to act as if they understood, that having once drawn 
the sword they must not return it, till they have completely accom- 
plished their object—they must be prepared, and must be found to 
make all sacrifices to the cause—submission to military discipline and 
order is a matter of course ; but when a nation determines to resist the 
authority and shake off the government of Buonaparte, they must be 
prepared and forced to sacrifice the luxuries and comforts of life, and 
to risk all in a contest, which it should be clearly understood before it 
is undertaken, has for its object to save all or nothing. 

** The first measure for a country to adopt is to form an army, and 
to raise a revenue from the people to defray the expense of an army; 
above all to form a government of such strength as that army and 
people can be forced by it to perform their duty—this is the rock upon 
which Spain has split, and all our measures in any other country which 
should afford hopes of resistance to Buonaparte, should be directed to 
avoid it. The enthusiasm of the people is very fine, and looks well 
in print; but [ have never known it produce any thing but confusion. 
In France, what was called enthusiasm was power and tyranny, acting 
through the medium of popular societies, which have ended by over- 
turning Europe, and in establishing the most powerful and dreadful 
tyranny that ever existed. In Spain, the enthusiasm of the people 
spent itself in vzvas and vain boasting—the notion of its existence 
prevented an attempt even to discipline the troops; and its existence 
has been alleged ever since as the excuse for the rank ignorance of the 
officers, and the indiscipline and constant misbehaviour of the troops. 


7 Despatch, Jan. 26, 1811. Maxims and Opinions, 111. 
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‘I therefore earnestly recommend you, wherever you go to trust 
nothing to the enthusiasm of the people—give them a strong, and firm, 
and if possible a good government; but above all a strong one, which 
shall enforce upon them to do their duty by themselves and their 
country; and let measures of finance to support an army: go hand in 
hand with measures to raise it. I am quite certain that the finances of 
Great Britain are more than a match for Buonaparte; and that we shall 
have the means of aiding any country that may be disposed to resist his 
tyranny. But those means are necessarily limited in every country by 
the difficulty of procuring specie—this necessary article can be obtained 
in sufficient quantities only by the contributions of the people; although 
Great Britain can and ought to assist with money, as well as in other 
modes, every effort of this description, the principal financial as well as 
military effort, ought to be by the people of the resisting country *.” 


Here is the true view both of the power of revolutionary 
France, of the failure of the efforts hitherto made in the Penin- 
sula to resist it, and of the only means by which the deliverance 
of Europe could ultimately be effected. Wellington saw clearly 
that it was not the enthusiasm of the French Revolution, of 
which so much has been said, which had produced its triumphs, 
but the stern reality of power erected by its influence, which 
drew forth with unrelenting hand the resources of the country — 
he saw that it was the want of such a powerful and despotic 
central authority which caused the Spanish Revolution, nursed 
amidst equal enthusiasm, fanned by equal fervour, to prove so 
miserable a failure in resisting the aggression of France. And 
he pointed out the only true and practicable mode of combating 
the invasions of Napoleon, which was by forming a powerful central 
government, to turn to good purpose the burst of enthusiasm which 
never failed to appear in the people of any country which had 
been visited by the curse of French oppression, and compel their 
exertions when the ardour of the moment might be beginning to 
fail, or the public fervour might be in danger of being lost in 
impracticable or visionary enterprizes. How different was this 
sound and practical view of the matter from the heated dreams of 
Mr. Frere, which at the outset of the Spanish war, so far deluded 
both the government and people of Great Britain, as to the pro- 
bable issue of the contest by the mere force of popular enthu- 
siasm ; or the desponding views of Sir John Moore, backed by 
the whole opposition party of England, as to the utter imprac- 
ticability of opposing any effectual resistance on the continent of 
Kurope to the power of France—here was confidence without 
presumption, hope without delusion ; steadiness, because a foun- 
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dation in reason. How completely was the justice of the whole 
demonstrated by his own successful defence of Portugal, and the 
subsequent glorious efforts of Russia and Germany. 

On the nature of the power of revolutionary France, and the 
means by which it had risen to so portentous a height, the duke 
early in the contest recorded the following opinions :— 


“In the early days of the revolutionary war, the French, at the 
recommendation I believe of Brissot, adopted a measure which they 
called a levée en masse, and put every man, animal, and article in their 
own country in requisition for the service of the armies. This system 
of plunder was carried into execution by the popular societies through- 
out the country; it is not astonishing that a nation among whom such 
a system was established, should have been anxious to carry on the 
war beyond their own frontier ; this system both created the desire and 
afforded the means of success, and with the war they carried wherever 
they went the system of requisitions; not however before they had by 
these and other revolutionary measures, entirely destroyed all the 
sources of national prosperity at home. 

‘* Wherever the French armies have since gone, their subsistence, at 
least the more expensive article in all armies, and means of transport, 
have been taken from the country for nothing—sometimes, besides 
subsistence they have received clothing and shoes ; in other instances, 
besides those articles, they have received pay; and from Austria, 
Prussia, and other parts of Germany and Italy, besides all those articles 
of supply for their troops, heavy contributions in money for the supply 
of the treasury of Paris; to this enumeration ought to be added the 
plunder acquired by the generals, officers, and troops, and it will be 
seen that the new French system of war is the greatest evil that ever 
fell on the civilized world. 

** The capital and industry of France having been destroyed during 
the Revolution, it is obvious that the government cannot raise a re- 
venue from its inhabitants, adequate to the support of the large force 
which must be maintained, in order to uphold the authority of the new 
government, particularly in the newly-conquered and ceded states, and 
at the same time defend the widely-extended frontiers of France from 
all those whose interest and inclination must lead them to attack it, 
The French government, therefore, under whatever form administered, 
must seek for support for their armies in foreign countries—war must be 
a financial resource; and that appears to me to be the greatest mis- 
fortune which the French Revolution has entailed upon the present 


generation °,” 


This is the true view of the revolutionary power of France, 
and affords the real and unanswerable vindication of the steady 
resistance opposed to it by Great Britain. The opposition in 
England, and the liberal party over Europe, during the war, who 
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were secretly inclined to favour the advances of France, because 
it was founded on popular power, incessantly exclaimed that the 
war was undertaken and persisted in solely at the instigation, 
and for the purposes of the allied powers, that it was a crusade 
of kings against the liberties of mankind. Wellington, on the 
other hand, saw at the time what history has since completely 
demonstrated to have been the fact, that war and foreign con- 
quest was to revolutionary France a matter not merely of inclina- 
tion or passion, but of necessity; they were driven across the 
Rhine, and into a system of aggression, not merely by the ardent 
and enthusiastic passions of the people, which highly wrought up 
by political excitement, could find vent after the government at 
home was overthrown only in foreign conquest, but also and still 
more effectually by the necessities of their situation. Internal 
industry having been paralyzed, domestic capital destroyed, 
foreign commerce annihilated by the confiscations of the Revo- 
lution, no resource remained to the starving multitudes whom it 
had warmed into life but foreign aggression. But if war was 
undertaken against other states, how was it.to be maintained on 
the scale requisite to ensure success, without an affluent exche- 
quer’ And how was that to be obtained out of an impoverished 
and ruined country, and from a people who looked for a sub- 
stantial proof of the reality of their emancipation, in a general 
liberation from taxes and imposts of every kind? 

Foreign conquest was thus as indispensable to revolutionary 
France as it was to ancient Rome; and from the same cause 
its triumphant people were daily looking for a decree similar 
to that of the Romans, who, after the conquest of Macedonia, 
proclaimed an eternal liberation from taxes of all. kinds to the 
victorious citizens of the Republic. The “ multis utile bellum ” 
was felt as strongly by the government, in the seasonable relief 
to the exchequer, as by the people in the career of excitement, 
promotion, and plunder, which it opened to their arms. They 
spread across the Rhine, as the: Americans have done into Texas 
and Maine, and are doing into Oregon. Every man in the state 
hoped to gain something by the plunder of the world, and that 
was an invincible attraction to those who had nothing. Peace 
was impracticable with: such a power, it reserved the most 
friendly allies only for one melancholy privilege, like Ulysses 
in the cave of Polyphemus, of being last devoured. And here is 
to be found the explanation of the remarkable facts so decisively 
demonstrated by the whole history of the Revolution, that from 
the time that its arms were first permanently carried by Napoleon 
into foreign countries, more than half the supplies for the treasury 
‘of Paris-were obtained from the. contributions levied in foreign 
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countries, and that the most formidable advances of French 
power were made not during war, but in peace; and not so much 
at the expense of powerful and hostile, as weak and allied states. 

It was the peculiar and characteristic glory of Wellington, 
on the other hand, that he from beginning to end, and in the 
midst of privations and difficulties, which would have broken 
down the resolution of any other man, resolutely adhered to the 
system of maintaining the contest from his own resources, and 
absolutely repudiated the abominable system of making war 
maintain war. With how much difficulty this was done, at 
how great a cost to the national resources, by what incredible 
financial exertions both on the part of the English general, and 
the government at home, is proved by innumerable passages of 
his despatches. So excessive did the strain in consequence 
become on the British exchequer, that the resolution of the 
cabinet fairly gave way before it during the disastrous winter 
of 1811-12, when the North American market was closed to 
our exports ; ; and they hinted to Wellington in the spring of the 
last year, that it would be highly desirable if he could adopt, at 
least to a certain extent, the system of the enemy, and provide 
for the cost of the war by contributions levied on its theatre. 
But Wellington replied, after deprecating any such oppressive 
system of hostility :— 


‘1 shall be sorry if government should think themselves under the 
necessity of withdrawing from this country on account of the expense 
of this contest. From what I have seen of the objects of the French 
government, and the sacrifices they make to accomplish them, I have 
no doubt that if the British army were for any reason to withdraw from 
the Peninsula, and the French government were relieved from the 
pressure of military operations on the continent, they would incur 
all risks to land an army in his Majesty’s dominions. Then, indeed, 
would commence an expensive contest; then would his Majesty’s 
subjects discover what are the miseries of war, of which by the blessing 
of God they have hitherto had no knowledge: and the cultivation, 
the beauty and property of the country would be destroyed, whatever 
might be the result of military operations,—God forbid that I should 
be a witness, much less an actor in the scene: and I only hope that 
the king’s government will consider well what I have stated to your 
tordship, will ascertain as nearly as is in their power the actual expense 
of employing a certain number of men in this country, beyond that 
of employing them at home or elsewhere: and will keep up their force 
here on such a footing, as will at all events secure their possession, 
without keeping the transports, if it does not enable their commander 
to take advantage of events, and assume the offensive *.” 


! Wellington to the Earl of Liverpool, March 23, 1811. Gurwood, vii. 380. 
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Nor was it only in Spain and Portugal—that is, allied states,— 
that Wellington adhered with unshaken constancy to the system 
of carrying on war from his own resources, and paying for every 
thing without burdening the inhabitants of the theatre of war, 
or levying contributions on the allied states. He did the same 
in France, as soon as he carried his victorious arms into its 
territory ; and he won the hearts of its inhabitants thereby, as 
much as the imperial generals lost them, by the exactions they 
now made on their own people. No sooner did he enter France 
than he issued a proclamation, in which he said :— 


‘* The officers and soldiers of the army must recollect that their 
nations are at war with France solely because its ruler will not allow 
them to be at peace with him ; and they must not forget that the worst 
evils suffered by the enemy, in his profligate invasion of Spain and 
Portugal, have been occasioned by the irregularities of his soldiers, 
and their cruelties, authorized and encouraged by their chiefs, towards 
the unfortunate and peaceable inhabitants of the country. To revenge 
this conduct on the peaceful inhabitants of France would be unmanly, 
and unworthy of the nations to whom the commander of the forces 
now addresses himself, and at all events would be the occasion of 
similar and worse evils to the army at large, than those which the 
enemys army have suffered in the Peninsula. The rules therefore 
which have been hitherto observed, in requiring and taking, and giving 
receipts for supplies from the country, are to be continued in the 
villages in France ’.” 


And when he entered the north of France, after the battle of 
Waterloo, he was equally rigorous in preserving discipline, and 
paying for every thing required for the army :— 


** As the army is about to enter the French territory,” said he, “the 
troops of the nations at present under the command of Field-marshal 
the Duke of Wellington must recollect that their respective sovereigns 
are in alliance with the King of France, and that France, therefore, 
should be treated asa friendly country. It is therefore required that 
nothing should be taken, either by officers or soldiers, for which pay- 
ment is not made. ‘The commissioners of the army will provide for 
the troops in the usual manner, and it is not permitted either to officers 
or men to extort contributions *.” 


Such was the effect of these proclamations, and of the vigorous 
steps taken to compel obedience to them, and preserve the 
strictest discipline, that supplies of every sort flowed into the 
English camp, both in the invasion of the south and north of 
France, as regularly as they did into Paris or London. ‘“ It is 
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not to be told,” said Soult, in his despatch to Napoleon, ‘* what 
mischief this system of the English general had done us. very 
peasant wishes to be under his protection.” 

It is this circumstance which gives the campaigns and military 
measures of Wellington their great and lasting interest: it is 
their moral character which stamped upon them immortality. 
Not only was he entrusted with a noble cause, but he defended 
it by noble deeds. Repudiating the worldly doctrine, that the 
end will justify the means, he adhered to the opposite rule, that 
evil is no¢ to be done that good may come of it. He preferred 
to bear obloquy, to submit to privation, to be cramped in 
resources, to be fettered in action, to reaping, when he might 
have done so, the fruits of injustice. He toiled on through 
poverty, hardship, and suffering, while his enemies were rioting 
in the fruits of rapine. He was content to be poor as a general 
as well as an individual, so as he was just. He did to others as 
he would have been done by. Entrusted with the defence of order, 
morality, and religion, he combated with the arms of justice alone. 
Long and severe in consequence was his trial, but great and 
glorious was his reward. He found it in the smiling and pros- 
perous realms which he had protected by his arms ; he found it 
in the wasted and desolate kingdoms which he wrested from the 
enemy; he found it in the unanimous horror which the injustice 
of his opponents produced ; he found it in the universal grati- 
tude of the world at their deliverance by his arms. 

Observe with how piercing an eye, and graphic a hand, 
Wellington, after the first capture of Paris in 1814, painted 
the dreadful and lasting social as well as political evils which 
had been bequeathed to it by the Revolution: evils so far from 
being worn out, that they are only in their commencement :— 


‘* Cette malheureuse Révolution et ses suites ont ruiné le pays de 
fond en comble. ‘Tout le monde est pauvre, et ce qui est pis, leurs 
institutions empéchent qu’aucune famille devienne riche et puissante. 
Tous doivent donc nécessairement viser a remplir des emplois publics, 
non comme autrefois, pour l’honneur de les remplir, mais pour avoir 
de quoi vivre. Tout le monde donc cherche des emplois publics. 
Buonaparte laissa une armée de million d’hommes en France, outre 
les officiers prisonniers en Angleterre et en Russie. Le roi ne peut 
pas en maintenir le quart. Tous ceux non employés sont mécon- 
tens. Buonaparte gouvernait directement Ja moitié de 1’Europe, et 
indirectement presque l’autre moitié. Pour des causes, a présent 
bien deévélopées et connues, il employait une quantité infinie des 
personnes dans ses administrations; et tous ceux employés ou dans 
les administrations extérieures civiles, ou dans les administrations 
militaires des armées, sont renvoyés, et beaucoup de ceux employés 
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dans les administrations intérieures. A cette classe nombreuse il faut 
ajouter la quantite d’émigrés et de personnes rentrés, tous mourans de 
faim, et tous convoitant de l’emploi public afin d’avoir de quoi vivre ; 
et vous trouverez que plus de trois quarts de la classe de la société non 
employée a la main d’ceuvre ou a labourer la terre, sont en état 
d’indigence, et par conséquent mécontens. Si vous considérez bien 
ce tableau, qui est la stricte vériteé, vous y verrez la cause et la nature 
du danger du jour. L’armée, les officiers surtout, sont mécontens. 
I] le sont pour plusieurs raisons, inutiles a detailler ici; mais ce 
mécontentement pourra se faire vaincre en adoptant des mésures sages 
pour améliorer l’esprit *.” 


The historian of the Restoration, and its fall, will do well to 
ponder on this brief but comprehensive passage. No where else 
m an equal space will he find an equally convincing and lucid 
description of the difficulties, in truth insurmountable, which 
attended the Restoration. They arose out of the entire destruc- 
tion of the whole former foundation of society in France by the 
Revolution, and the reconstruction of the nation upon a founda- 
tion brilliant and dazzling, but of all others the most perilous, 
viz., on the plunder and oppression of other states. When the 
means of carrying on this iniquitous system of spoliation and 
injury were taken away, by the French armies being driven into 
their own territory, and their authority circumscribed by its 
limits, misery and penury at once became general, and discon- 
tent universal. It was like the curse suddenly shooting mto 
the brain of Ladurlad, the moment he descended from the 
enchanted precincts of Mount Meru. All this discontent, 
vexation, and disappointment, was visited on the head of Louis 
XVIII. and the government of the Restoration, merely because 
they had the misfortune to be the public guardians at the time 
when the suffering was felt. The French were discontented at 
them, as a spoilt child is with its nurse, because it happens to 
be under his charge when its’playthings are’ taken away. That 
was the real cause of the calamitous revolt of the hundred 
days: it was the cause of the equally calamitous revolution of 
the barricades: and when the sagacious intellect of Louis 
Philippe has ceased to direct the overgrown multitude of needy 
aspirants, it will again involve France in convulsion, and Europe 
in war and devastation. 


“TT would sacrifice Gwalior, or every portion of India, ten times 
over, to preserve our credit for scrupulous good faith ; and the advan- 
tages and honour we gained by the late war and the peace; and we 
must not fritter them away in arguments drawn from overstrained 
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principles of the law of nations, which are not understood in this 
country. What brought me through the many difficulties in the war, 
and the negotiations for peace? The British good faith, and nothing 
else °,” 


What a testimony to the cardinal point of Indian, as all other 
really wise and profound policy, by the conqueror of Assaye ! 
But at the same time, no one more clearly saw, or has more 
clearly expressed, the vital distinction between Asiatic and 
Kuropean politics, or the absurdity of applying our Huropean 
rules regarding state policy and the law of nations to a cluster 
of communities, where neither the one nor the other is in the 
shghtest degree understood, but one, and one only maxim is 
invariably followed, which is to yield to force. Speaking in 1804 
on this subject, he says :— 


‘“The Asiatic governments do not acknowledge, and hardly know 
of the rules and systems which have long been observed in Europe. 
Their governments are arbitrary ; the objects of their policy are 
always shifting; they have no regular or established system; the 
objects of which is to protect the weak against the strong; on the 
contrary, the object of each of them separately, and of all collectively, 
is to destroy the weak; and if by chance they should, by a sense of 
common danger, be induced for a season to combine their efforts for 
their mutual defence, the combination lasts only as long as it is 
attended with success; the first reverse dissolves it, and at all events 
it is dissolved long before the danger ceases, the apprehension of 
which originally caused it. The Company’s government in India 
depends much on its reputation; and although it does not do so 
entirely, as contradistinguished from its real force, yet it is particu- 
larly desirable for a government situated as it is, never to engage in 
any project, the success of which may appear even doubtful. It is 
bound by acts of parliament not to undertake any war of aggression, 
and not to conclude any but defensive alliances. These considerations 
prove that no permanent system can be adopted in India which shall 
preserve the weak against the strong, or keep all for any length of 
time in their relative situations, and the whole in peace. One power 
is indispensable, which, either by the superiority of its strength, its 
military system, or its resources, shall preponderate, and be able to 
protect all °.” 


How just and prophetic a view, formed forty years ago, of the 
peculiar circumstances of the Indian Peninsula, and the neces- 
sities of Indian policy, which subsequent experience has done 
so much to confirm ! 


The despatches of the Duke of Wellington since 1815 


> Despatch, March 17, 1804. Maxims and Opinions, p. 87. 
® Wellington to Lord Wellesley, July 19, 1804, Maxims and Opinions, p. 88. 
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have not been published, and probably will not be so during the 
lifetime of the present generation, as they relate of course to 
political and domestic concerns only. We are deprived, there- 
fore, during the momentous period of British history which has 
since intervened, of the inestimable advantage of reading as it 
were his mind, in the confidential and unreserved communication 
of his ideas on passing events, in correspondence with his inti- 
mate friends. It may confidently be anticipated, that when 
his correspondence for that period comes to be published, em- 
bracing his views on so many changes, vital to the history and 
future fate of England :—The Roman Catholic Relief Bill, the 
Reform Bill, Negro Emancipation, Free Trade, and Protection, 
the Affehanistan and Chinese wars, they will exceed even the 
despatches relating to the war in interest and importance. At 
present we are confined on these interesting topics to selections 
from the duke’s parliamentary speeches, in which, though the 
same vigour of thought and brevity of expression is always con- 
spicuous, we are not equally sure of finding the real opinions 
of the man, from the necessity under which the minister often 
laboured, of expressing the opinions of the cabinet, not himself, 
and the restraints under which the statesman was always laid, 
of using measured and often simulate expressions in parliamen- 
tary debate. Yet do the extracts from these speeches compose 
a rich fund of political wisdom, and convey as great impression 
of the varied capacity of the duke’s mind: illustrating the truth 
of Johnson’s saying, that intellectual strength is capable of being 


applied to any subject to which the will directs it :— 


‘** The theory of all legislation is founded in justice, and if we could 
be certain that legislative assemblies would on all occasions act accord- 
ing to the principles of justice, there would be no occasion for those 
checks and guards which we have seen established under the best 
systems. Unfortunately, however, experience tells us that legislative 
assemblies are swayed by the fears and passions of individuals: when 
unchecked they are tyrannical and unjust;. nay more, it unfortunately 
happens too frequently, that the most tyrannical and unjust measures 
are the most popular. Those measures are frequently popular which 
deprive rich and powerful individuals, under the pretence of public 
advantage; and I tremble for a country in which, as in Spain, there is 
no barrier for the preservation of private property, excepting the justice 
of a legislative assembly possessing supreme powers ’.” 


This paragraph, written in relation to the er hahy: legislature 
in 1813, at Cadiz, which was intriguing with Napoleon, and so 
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nearly made shipwreck of the cause of Spanish independence, 
as it unquestionably has of that of Spanish freedom, contains a 
key to the political opinions of the duke on all the great ques- 
tions of social contest, which afterwards came under his considera- 
tion in the internal government of Great Britain. Distrust of 
patriotic professions, too often, as Johnson said, ‘‘ the last 
refuge of a scoundrel,” a thorough perception of the truth, 
that selfishness is the mainspring of human actions; a strong 
sense of the necessity of checks to cover this universal and 
indelible grasping propensity in all classes, formed his ruling 
principles. It does not appear that he possessed any very exten- 
sive historical information; indeed, his active life, constantly in 
harness from the time he left school, rendered such acquisition 
almost impossible; but he possessed that strong sense and 
intuitive sagacity, which so often is more valuable to its possessor 
than profound learning; and which enabled him, from the obser- 
vation of the events around him, and in which hé bore a part, to 
arrive at the same conclusions which others would do from the 
most extensive course of historical reading and reflection. 

On the much-debated question of Interference, or Non-inter- 
ference, in the internal concerns of another state, he said— 


‘* Much has been said here and elsewhere, at various times, on the 
question of interference by one state in the concerns of another. I do 
not admit the right of one country to interfere with the internal affairs 
of another country, except when the law of necessity, or great political 
interests, may render interference absolutely necessary—but I say that 
non-interference is the rule, and interference the exception—this is the 
ground of the policy on which this country acts. She disdains a daily 
interference with the concerns of other countries *.” 


It is impossible to express more clearly, in a few words, the 
ruling principle of British policy, as called into action during 
the whole course of the revolutionary war. 

Wellington’s opinions were always very strongly expressed on 
the paramount necessity of protection to agriculture in the 
British empire ; and of the ruinous effects which would result to 
all classes if the agricultural interests were to be sacrificed to the 
clamours for temporary cheap bread on the part of the other 
classes of the community. He thus expressed himself in the 
great debate which took place on the subject in 1828:— 


“The number of individuals, either in parliament or out of it, who 
maintain that foreign corn should be altogether duty free, is very small 
indeed. Some persons undoubtedly think that a small fixed duty 


8 Speech in Lords, Feb. 11, 1828. Maxims and Opinions, 142. 
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ought to be imposed; and if such a fixed duty were imposed, it should 
certainly be a very small one; but all agree that protection of some 
sort or another is indispensable: this opinion is founded on the great 
burden of taxation upon the country generally, as well as the particular 
burdens on land; and on the fact that the labouring classes here are 
better fed, clothed, and lodged than the people of the same class in 
other countries; it is admitted by those who are in favour of a fixed 
low duty, that their expectation and intentions are, that the poorer 
lands of this country which have been brought into cultivation by the 
application of great labour, and the expenditure of a large amount of 
capital, should be at once thrown out of cultivation, and even the richer 
lands would become comparatively unprofitable, in consequence of the 
application of their system. But this country has been brought to its 
present high state of cultivation, and consequent internal wealth, by 
the fostering protection which has invariably been given to agriculture, 
and which has induced gentlemen to lay out their capital in redeeming 
waste lands, and bringing them into cultivation. The result of such a 
system would be to throw out of cultivation the land thus redeemed 
from waste, to reduce the extent of cultivation of the richer lands, and 
consequently to lessen the productive power of the country, and finally 
to throw us for subsistence and support on foreign nations. 

‘“‘ | beg your lordships to reflect on the consequences which must 
result, if the powers from whose dominions these resources are gene- 
rally drawn, should think proper to lay a heavy tax on the export of 
such corn, or in its transit from one country to another. What would 
be the result of such a measure to this country ; a measure, too, which 
foreign states might in certain circumstances be perfectly justified in 
adopting? But supposing such moderation on the part of those states, 
that they should continue to allow us to draw our supplies from their 
dominions, yet you must recollect that this country would be constantly, 
under the proposed system of a fixed duty, placed in the precarious 
state in which it found itself in years of famine and scarcity, and would 
be exposed to the highest prices for wheat. The cost of production, 
for example, in Poland, would not be increased; but the prices would 
be regulated here, not by the cost of production there, but by the 
scarcity price of this country, and by the profits of all those concerned 
in the contemplated importation of corn; under all these circumstances 
a low fixed duty would not be productive of a diminution, on the con- 
trary, it would in the end lead to an augmentation of price. But even 
if it were otherwise, would it be proper to adopt such a measure in 
reference to its effects in other respects ; look to Ireland, and consider 
what must be the inevitable results if agriculture be not encouraged 
in that country; a country which last year supplied Great Britain 
with 2,000,000 quarters of grain? What must be the effects of cut- 
ting off from that country nearly the only source of industry, the only 
manufacture, with one exception, which it possesses ? 

‘* But I speak not with reference to Ireland alone, but with refer- 
ence to this country. The gentlemen of this country have by the 
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extent of their capital, and the labour they have employed upon their 
estates, raised the agriculture of the kingdom to its present prosperous 
condition; and nothing would be more unjust than to take from them 
that protection by which they have been enabled to bring cultivation to 
the state in which it now is, and to deprive them of those profits which 
are so justly their due, on account of the capital Jaid out by them. 
The merchant, the manufacturer, the poor, the whole public are inter- 
ested in the maintenance of the independent affluence of the nobility 
and gentry of the country; and the government are interested in 
supporting their influence, on account of the assistance which has always 
been derived from them in every branch of internal government, and 
on account of the support they have afforded to government under 
every circumstance. If it were in my power to make corn cheaper by 
diminishing the protection which the landed gentry have always 
received, I would not do it at the expense of Ireland, and of the evils 
which it must inflict upon the essential interests of this country ’.” 


Lucid and forcible as these arguments are, they are by no 
means the strongest which can be advanced upon this all-important 
subject ; subsequent experience and the more extensive statis- 
tical returns and researches of later times have now established 
the vital facts—1. That the monetary system of the country is 
dependent for its very existence upon the prevention of any con- 
siderable importation of foreign grain; and—2. That the injury 
done to our manufacturing interests, by throwing any considerable 
portion of our territory out of grain cultivation, would be at least 
twenty times greater than the good derived from the extension of 
the markets for our manufactures in foreign grain-growing states. 
The reason of the first 1s, that as the countries which supply us 
with grain have all adopted hostile tariffs against our manufactures, 
which experience shows are only made the more rigid the more 
we relax our commercial system, corn from abroad can be bought 
only with gold or silver, and thus a large importation of grain 
is immediately followed by a drain of the precious metals, a con- 
traction of credit, and general shock to credit and commercial 
industry through the country. The dreadful and long-continued 
commercial distress in Great Britain, from 1839 to 1843, during 
four bad seasons, when the importation of grain was large, so 
fatal to a large part of the industry of the country, was 
chiefly owing fo this cause. The reasons of the second is 
to be found in the fact, that the nations who principally supply 
us with grain, Pree. Poland, and Russia, have loaded our 
manufactures with such heavy duties, and their rural population 
is In so indigent a state, that they do not consume per head as 
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many pence worth of our manufactures, as the British labourer 
consumes pounds*. It would be a poor consolation to the 
British manufacturers, when labouring under the paralysis of the 
home market for manufactures, consequent on the ruin of a large 
part of our annual income derived from land, to tell them that 
though they had destroyed a million of agricultural Jabourers at 
home, who consumed seven pounds a-head worth of their manu- 
factures, they had called into existence an equal number of serfs 
in. Poland, or the Ukraine, who consumed sevenpence per 
head. 

On Roman Catholic Emancipation, before it was made a 
government measure, the following decided opinion was expressed 


by the duke in April, 1828 :— 


‘¢ There is no person in this house whose feelings and sentiments, 
after long consideration, are more decided than mine are with respect to 
the subject of the Roman Catholic claims; and I must say, that wnéel 


I see a very great change in that question, I certainly shall continue to 
oppose it '.”” 


The “very great change” here alluded to, as the only cireum- 
stance which could induce Wellington to alter his opinion on 
Catholic Emancipation, was its being taken up by government as a 
government question; and so he explained the matter, when he 
came to support the Catholic Relief Bill as prime minister, in 
March 1829. The grounds of this change were thus stated by 
the noble duke, which we shall give in his own words, without 
adding any comments of our own. Hitherto, at least, the result 
has done any thing rather than support its expediency. 


“If I had been going to propose a measure which would introduce 
a predominant Catholic power into parliament, I should then be doing 
that which is clearly inconsistent with the constitution. But I am not 
going to do any such thing—there are degrees of power, at least. Will 
any man venture to affirm that Catholic power does not at present 
exist, either here or in Ireland? 1 will address myself more. par- 


ticularly to noble lords who are so pointedly opposed to me, and I will 
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ask them, whether Roman Catholic power was not introduced into 
Ireland by measures of their own? Did not some noble lords exert 
themselves to the very utmost to produce that power, which has now 
rendered a measure like that which I have announced to parliament 
absolutely necessary? As such is the case, I implore noble lords to 
look at the situation of the country, and the state of society which it 
has produced? Whether it has been brought about by the existence of 
these disabilities, or by the Catholic Association, I shall not say; but 
this I will say, that no man who has looked at the state of things for the 
last two years, can proceed Jonger upon the old system, in the existing 
condition of Ireland, and of men’s opinions on the subject, both in that 
country and this. My opinion is, that it is the wish of the majority 
of the people that this question should be settled one way or other. 
It is upon this principle that I and my colleagues have determined to 


bring it before parliament ?.” 


The duke’s strenuous and uncompromising resistance to the 
Reform Bill is well known; as well as his celebrated question, 
‘“‘ How, if this bill passes, is the king’s government to be carried 
on?” Probably there has been no administration since the com- 
pletion of that great organic change, which has not felt in their 
full bitterness the truth of these words—the future history of 
England it is to be feared will be little more than a commentary 
on their justice. Observe in what pregnant words Wellington, 
in the very outset, predicted its effects :— 


“‘ Throughout the whole empire, persons in the lowest condition of 
life, liable to and even existing under pernicious influences, are to have 
votes, or in other words, are to exercise political power. Persons in 
those stations do exercise political power already ; but in a few places, 
in larger masses, preponderating over the other classes of society. 
What must we expect, when these lower classes preponderate every 
where? We know what sort of representatives are returned by thie 
places I have described—what are we to expect when the whole will 
be of the same description? We hear sometimes of radical reform ; 
and the term applies to universal suffrage, annual parliaments, and 
their consequences. But I declare, that looking at these changes per- 
vading every part of the representation, root and branch; destroying 
or changing every thing which has existed, even to the relative numbers 
of the representatives from the three kingdoms, fixed by treaty, I should 
call this a radical reform, rather than a reform of any other description. 
I cannot but consider that the House of Commons returned by it, will 
be a democratic assembly of the worst description; and that radical 
reform, vote by ballot, and all the evil consequences, to be expected 
from the deliberations of such an assembly, must follow from its esta- 
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blishment. I entreat your lordships to pause before you agree to 
establish such a system in your country*.” 


May God in his mercy avert these anticipated evils from. this 
country! But is there any man now bold enough to affirm that 
the Duke of Wellington in this instance is not to turn out in 
the end a true prophet ? 

The intellectual character of Napoleon and Wellington are 
singularly in unison with the parts they were respectively called 
to play on the great theatre of the world. No man ever sur- 
passed the French emperor in the clearness of his ideas, or the 
stretch of his glance into the depths of futurity. But he was 
often misled by the vigour of his conceptions, and mistook the 
dazzling brilliancy of his own genius for the steady light of 
truth. With less ardour of imagination, less originality of 
thought, Wellington had incomparably more justness of judg- 
ment, and a far greater power of discriminating error from truth. 
The young and the ardent, who have life before them, will ever 
turn to the St. Helena memoirs for the views of a mind of the 
most profound and original cast, on the most important subjects 
of human thought. The mature and experienced, who have 
known its vicissitudes, and had experience of its errors, will rest 
with more confidence on the ‘“* Maxims and Opinions” of the 
Duke of Wellington, and marvel at the numerous instances in 
which his instinctive sagacity beheld the shadow of coming 
events amidst the clouds with which he was surrounded. No 
one ever read the speculations of the French emperor without 
admiration at the originality of his ideas, and the originality of 
his conceptions; none can peruse the maxims of the English 
general without closing the book almost at every page to medi- 
tate on the wisdom and justice of his opinions. The genius of 
the former shared in the fire and animation of Homer’s ima- 
gination ; the mind of the latter exhibited the depth and solidity 
of Bacon’s judgment. 

But it was in the prevailing moral principles by which they 
were regulated, that the distinctive character of their minds 
was most strikingly evinced. Singleness of heart was the cha- 
racteristic of the British hero; a sense of duty his ruling prin- 
ciple. Ambition actuated the French conqueror, a thirst for 
glory was his invariable motive. The former proceeded on the 
belief that the means, if justifiable, would finally work out the 
end; the latter on the maxim that the end would in every case 
justify the means. The one exhibited the most shining example 
of splendid talents, devoted to temporal ambition; the other 
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the noblest instance of moral influence, directed to exalted 
purposes. The former thought only in peace of accumulating 
the resources of future war; the latter sought only in war the 
means of securing future peace, and finally, sheathing the sword 
of conquest. Napoleon placed himself at the head of Europe, 
and desolated it for fifteen years with his warfare: Europe 
placed Wellington at the head of its armies, and he gave it thirty 
years of unbroken peace. The former was in the end led to ruin 
while blindly following the meteor of worldly greatness: the 
latter was unconsciously led to final greatness while only follow- 
ing the star of public duty. Wellington was a warrior, but he 
was so only to become a pacificator: he has seen shed the blood 
of men, but it was only to stop the shedding of human blood ; 
he has borne aloft the sword of conquest, but it was only to 
plant in its stead the emblems of merey :— 


Pulchrum eminere est inter illustres viros ; 
Consulere patrize ; parcere afflictis ; fera 
Czede abstinere; tempus atque ire dare ; 
Orbi quietem, szeculo pacem suo: 

Hec summa Virtus: petitur hac ccelum via. 
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Arr. II11.—An Ancient Syriac Version of the Epistles of St. Ignatius 
to St. Polycarp, the Ephesians, and the Romans: together with 
Extracts from his Epistles, collected from the Writings of Severus 
of Antioch, Timotheus of Alexandria, and others, edited with an 
English Translation, and Notes. Also the Greek Text of these 
three Epistles, corrected according to the Authority of the Syriac 
Version. By Wittiam Cureton, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 
Berlin: Asher & Co. 


Tuts is a very interesting and important publication. Its history 
is briefly as follows. In the years 1838 and 1839, the Rev. 
Henry Tattam, Archdeacon of Bedford, encouraged by the ex- 
ample of Lord Prudhoe, visited the monastery of Deipara in the 
desert of Scete, or Nitria, in Egypt, about eighty miles to the 
north-west of Cairo, in quest of ancient MSS”*., and succeeded 
in making the acquisition of several of considerable value ; to 
which Lord Prudhoe, we believe, with great liberality added 
those MSS. which had previously been discovered in the same 
monastery by his lordship. In 1842, the Trustees of the British 
Museum, aided by the bounty of the Government, very judiciously 
and opportunely despatched Mr. Tattam on a second expedition 
to the same monastery. And it is due to Lord Prudhoe’s enter- 
prise, and to Archdeacon Tattam’s zealous energy, and to the 
assistance rendered him by the Trustees and the Government, 
that a collection of Syriac MSS., some of them of very great 
antiquity, and amounting on the whole, we understand, to about 
250 volumes, is now safely lodged in our National Museum. 

The laborious task of examining and methodizing these valuable 
MS. materials, which arrived in England in a very confused 
condition, has fallen on the Rev. William Cureton of the British 
Museum, who appears to have discharged this duty with great 
zeal and assiduity. 

Mr. Cureton, also, has found leisure to transcribe and to 
translate a very interesting relic of Syriac literature, contained 
in this recently acquired collection, and he has presented it to 


1 Which appear to have been partially known to Assemanni, and are referred to 
by him in his Bibliotheca Orientalis. See Professor Lee’s Preface to his translation 
of the Theophania of Eusebius, p. ix. We are not aware whether Assemanni’s mention 
of them led to Lord Prudhoe’s researches in the Nitrian monastery. 
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the public, accompanied with notes, and extracts from Syriac 
MSS. derived from the same source. We speak of the volume 
now before us, entitled “‘'The Ancient Syriac Version of the 
Epistles of St. Ignatius to St..Polyearp, the Ephesians, and the 
Romans, together with Extracts from his Epistles, collected 
from the Writings of Severus of Antioch, Timotheus of Alex- 
andria, and others.” 

Many circumstances concur to render the discovery of this 
Syriac version a matter of the highest literary and theological 
importance. The character of St. Ignatius himself, and the 
circumstances of his life’, are such as to ensure it the most 
respectful attention. Ignatius was the disciple of St. John, 
and the fellow-student of Polycarp, and the next successor but 
one of St. Peter in the see of Antioch, to which he was con- 
secrated by the hands of Apostles. In the summer of the 
year a. D. 116°, after a long presidency of the church of Antioch, 
he was condemned to death in that city by the Emperor Trajan, 
for his unflinching adherence to the faith, and was sent by him, 
in the custody of ten soldiers, by a circuitous route through 
Seleucia, Smyrna, Troas, Neapolis, Philippi, across Macedonia 
and Epirus to Epidamnus, thence to Rhegium, Puteoli, Ostia, 
and finally to Rome, where he suffered martyrdom, being torn 
in pieces by wild beasts in the Colosseum at the great festival 
of the Saturnalia, on the 20th of December, in the year of our 
Lord 116. As Mr. Cureton well expresses it: — 


** Arnong all the venerable Fathers of the Christian Church, of whom 
any remains have come down to us, there is none whose writings 
are more interesting and more important than the holy Martyr St. 
Ignatius. Himself the disciple and companion of the Apostle St. 
John, he drew the waters of Eternal Life from the stream nearest 
to their source, and heard the words of Truth from the lips of that 
Beloved Disciple who listened as he leaned upon the bosom of Him 
who is Truth itself. As Bishop of the Church of Antioch, where the 
believers were first called Christians, he fed the flock committed to 
his charge faithfully; and when he was brought before kings and 
rulers fur Christ’s sake and the Gospel’s, he fearlessly and boldly con- 
fessed the Lord Jesus, and sealed his confession with his blood. Every 
word, therefore, which this holy Martyr has written will naturally be 
most interesting, and will have a value in the estimation of Christians, 
secondary only to that of the Sacred Scriptures themselves. 


2 These will be found narrated by Cave, Lives of the Fathers, p. 176—198. 
Evans, R. W., Biography of the Early Church, p. 52—7I1. 

3 We follow Bp. Pearson here. See his Dissertation on the Year of the Martyrdom 
of St. Ignatius, p, 509, ed. Jacobson. The Acta Martyrii, ibid. p. 534, give a.p. 107. 
See also Mr. Cureton, p. 108. The Mus. Brit. Cod. Add. 14, 643, gives a.p. 107 
or 108. 
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‘* That he wrote several letters to various churches, on his way to 
Rome to suffer martyrdom for the Faith, is a fact than which none is 
better attested.”’— Preface, p. i. 


Eusebius * a.p. 330, and St. Jerome a.p. 392, state that he 
wrote four Epistles from Smyrna, while he was abiding with his 
fellow-disciple, Polycarp, then bishop of that city, one to the 
Kphesian Church, one to the Magnesian, one to the Trallian, 
one to the Roman ; and that when he arrived at Troas, he wrote 
three more, one ie the Philadelphians, one to the Smyrneeans, 
one to Polycarp. These seven LHpistles thus mentioned by 
Kusebius, were all written within a few weeks of each other, 
when Ignatius was on his way to martyrdom at Rome. 

But there are other circumstances which give additional 
interest to this version. First, its language, Syriac, or Aramaic, , 
was the vernacular tongue of a large portion of the inhabitants « 
of Antioch, and of the district of which it was the metropolis, 
and indeed of the whole of Palestine; and we have, therefore, 
in Mr. Cureton’s volume, a representation of the words of 
Ignatius, if they be his genuine expressions, in the familiar 
dialect of a numerous class of the members of his own Church. 

Besides, this Syriac translation is rendered more interesting 
by the fact of our being already in possession of epistles claim- 
ing to be from the pen of Ignatius, which have long been 
regarded by theologians as documents of paramount importance, 
on account of the distinct and emphatic terms in which they 
speak concerning certain great questions of Christian doctrine 
and discipline. 

How, then, it will be asked, are they affected by this recent 
discovery? Is their claim, which we have specified, weakened 
or strengthened by it{ This is a question of very great moment, 
and we propose to examine it in the following pages. 

The history of the Epistles ° now commonly attributed to Igna- 
tius is familiar to many of our readers, but for the sake of per- 
spicuity we must be permitted briefly to recount it. 

In the year 1495, three Epistles written in Latin, and bearing 
his name, were published at Paris, one addressed to the blessed 
Virgin, and two to the Apostle St. John. In 1498, eleven 
other Epistles, also in Latin, were printed at the same place. 
In 1536, these two editions were incorporated into one, in a 
volume published at Cologne, and another Epistle, also in Latin, 


4 Eccl. Hist. iii. 36. S. Hieron. de Viris Illustribus, § 16. 

5 See Pearson, Vindicie, p. 3, seqq. Natalis Alexand. Hist. Eccl. iv. 535—560. 
Harles’ Fabricius, vii. 41. Jacobson’s Patres Apostolici, p. xxiii., seqq. Cureton, 
p- Xxiil. 
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was added; and thus the world now possessed jifteen Latin 
Hpistles bearing the name of Ignatius. In 1557, appeared the 
first edition of any Epistles, purporting to be his in Greek. It 
was published at Dillingen, by Valentine Paceus, from an Augs- 
burg MS.; and im 1559, a similar edition was printed at 
Zurich, from.a MS. of a private individual, Caspar a Nydpryck. 
Both these editions contained twelve Gireck Epistles, and these 
twelve were found to correspond with twelve of the fifteen Latin 
previously published. But there still remained three Latin 
letters, of which no Greek original was then found, or has ever 
been found to this day. 

Such was the condition of the Ignatian Epistles at the era 
of the Reformation, 300 years ago. What then was the influ- 
ence of these letters on the great theological questions agitated 
at that period? Very inconsiderable. It was confessed, almost 
in all quarters, that they contained many things liable to grave 
suspicion, and some which were wholly irreconcilable with 
the character of Ignatius, and with the age in which he 
lived. It was acknowledged at the same time, that there was 
much in them that was admirable mixed with baser stuff—7od Aa 
piv éoOda peurypeva, woAAa 6? AVyopa—They were an enigma 
which perplexed the most sagacious critics; and as no criterion 
was at hand for distinguishing the genuine material from the 
spurious, twelve letters which bore the name of a primitive 
bishop and martyr had, and could have, but very little weight 
in the discussion of those important articles of Christian faith 
and practice then debated in the Church. 

But early in the seventeenth century a new era arose in the 
history of the Ignatian Epistles. In 1623, Nicolas Vedelius, 
having observed that Eusebius °, who composed his Hcclesiastical 
History not much more than 200 years after the martyrdom of 
Tenatius, had stated (as we have above said), that Ignatius wrote 
seven Epistles on his way from Antioch to Rome, and had specified 
the titles of those Epistles, and that these assertions were corrobo- 
rated by St. Jerome, was thence led to infer that, among the 
Jifteen attributed to him, the seven alone which bore the titles 
mentioned by Husebius, were really from the pen of the martyr. 
This hypothesis was confirmed by the fact, that none of the 
three which existed only in Latin were of the number of the 
seven ; and that all the seven were found both in Latin and 
in Greek. 

Still, however, according to what we have already intimated, 
there remained even in these seven, as they then stood, 


5 a.p. 330. Cave, Historia Literaria, p. 178. Historia Ecclesiastica, iii. 37. 
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many passages which could not be reconciled with the cha- 
racter and age of Ignatius. It was now left for divines and critics 
of our own country to carry on the work which had been 
successfully commenced upon the continent. The erudite and 
enlightened primate of Ireland, Archbishop Ussher, was the 
first to perceive that certain passages had been quoted as from 
Ignatius by Hnglish theologians living in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries; and he was thence led to believe that 
MSS. of his Epistles might be found in this country. His con- 
jecture was a happy one: in a short time after he had enounced 
it, two MSS. were discovered in England, one in the library of 
Caius College’, Cambridge, another in that of Dr. Richard Mon- 
tague*, Bishop of Norwich. Both these MSS. were in Latin, 
and upon examination, both were found to exhibit the seven 
Kpistles specified by Husebius, but in a much shorter form than 
in either the Greek or Latin hitherto published. It was also 
observed that all the passages cited from Ignatius by the earliest 
Christian writers were found in substance in this newly dis- 
covered abbreviated Latin version of the seven Epistles; and 
those passages which had appeared to the best critics to be 
inconsistent with the age of Ignatius were not found in it: hence 
Archbishop Ussher was induced to make a second conjecture, 
namely, that this abbreviated Latin recension exhibited the Epistles 
in the form in which they had come from the hand of the martyr, 
and he expressed his hope that a Greek MS. would be found 
corresponding with this shorter Latin one, and he was prepared 
to recognise in that Greek MS., whenever it should be dis- 
covered, the genuine words of Ignatius. 

In the mean time he published, from the edition of Paceus, 
the Greek text, corrected and abbreviated by the Latin version, 
in an edition which appeared at Oxford in 1644—an eventful 
period—it being the year after that in which a bill for extirpating 
Episcopacy had passed both houses of Parliament, and in which 
the solemn League and Covenant had been taken by the Lords 
and Commons, and assembly of Divines, and the very year in 
which his brother Primate, Archbishop Laud, was beheaded. 

The Irish Primate’s hopes were soon realized. At this very 
time, the celebrated Isaac Vossius obtained permission from 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, to examine the MSS. in the Medi- 
cean library at Florence, and found among them a Greek MS. 
containing six of the seven Epistles mentioned by Eusebius ; and 
on comparing this Greek MS. with Ussher’s two Latin MSS., 


7 The MS. is Num. 37. 
8 This MS. has now disappeared. 
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he perceived that the one coincided accurately with the other, 
and he published an edition exhibiting the Epistles as they appear 
in this Florentine MS. at Amsterdam in the year 1646. 

The presumptive evidence appeared now to be very strong 
that the world was in possession of the genuine Epistles of the 
Syrian bishop and martyr, and it was confirmed by examination 
of the Epistles themselves, which not only corresponded in title 
and substance with those ascribed to Ignatius by Eusebius, early 
in the fourth century, but also contained numerous passages 
which had been cited as the words of Ignatius, by Christian 
writers in an uninterrupted series from the second century to 
the fifteenth; besides, these seven Epistles appeared to the 
most judicious critics to breathe the spirit of the true Christian 
martyr, and to be composed in the peculiar style of an Asiatic 
Hellenist, and in their opinion, nothing could be discovered in 
them which was not in harmony and keeping with the genius 
and times of Ignatius. 

In all these respects the Medicean Greek text, of which we 
have now been speaking, was distinguished from that of the 
Augsburg and Nydpryck MSS., for no passage in these latter, 
not found in the Medicean MS., has been quoted by any writer 
more ancient than Stephen Gobarus, who lived in the sixth cen- 
tury; and it was therefore inferred that the surplusage of matter 
by which the latter exceed the former, is not probably of greater 
antiquity than that age. Consequently, the Medicean text was 
supposed to exhibit the words of Ignatius. This opinion was 
maintained by Ussher, and Vossius, and Hammond, who com- 
posed two learned treatises upon the subject’, and above all, 
by Bishop Pearson, who examined the objections brought against 
the seven Epistles by Salmasius’, Blondell, and Daillé, and was 
generally supposed to have set the question of their genuineness 
at rest for ever in his celebrated treatise, entitled ‘* Vindicize 
Tenatiane,” published at Cambridge in the year 1672°. 

Since that period additional evidence has accrued in. favour of 
the seven [ipistles, edited by Vossius, and defended by Bishop 
Pearson. 

The Medicean MS. contains, as we have said, six of the seven 


1 A Vindication of the Dissertation concerning Episcopacy, Lond. 1654. An 
Answer to the Animadversions on the Dissertations, Lond. 1654: contained in the 
second volume of the folio edition of his works. See also his Dissertatio de Anti- 
christo, vol. iv. p. 738. 

2 In his work de Primatu Pape, under the name of Walo Messalinus. 

3 A very clear analysis of the Ignatian controversy will be found in pp. lxxii—lxxx. 
of the Biographical Memoir prefixed to the very valuable publication of the Post- 
humous Works of Bishop Pearson, for which the theological world is indebted to the 
Rev. Edward Churton, M.A. 
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Epistles, one of them, that to the Romans, not being found there; 
and therefore this Epistle, not being yet discovered in Greek, was 
represented by Vossius in Greek, accordingly as it stood in the 
ancient Latin version, first published by Ussher. But seven- 
teen years after Bishop Pearson’s publication, Theodoric Ruinart, 
a learned Benedictine of the congregation of St. Maur, discovered 
in the Colbert Library at Paris, an ancient Greek MS. contain- 
ing this very Epistle to the Romans, and this Greek MS.* also 
was found to coincide with the old Latin version published by 
Ussher. Thus at length, .in the year 1689, seven Hpistles, cor- 
responding with those ascribed to Ignatius by Eusebius, were 
now in the hands of the world, in the language in which Ignatius 
wrote, as well as in a Latin version made in early times; and 
the genuineness of these seven appeared to be attested both by 
the eastern and western Church. 

Nor is this all: another Gree& MS.°, containing a small por- 
tion of one of these seven Epistles, that to the Ephesians, has 
been discovered by Mr. Jacobson, at Paris, in our own age; and 
it will be seen from the collations given by him, in his recent 
edition of the Apostolic Fathers, that it coincides, as far as it 
goes, with the received text. 

But now, in the present year, an entirely new recension of three 
of the seven Epistles is presented to the world, not in Greek, but 
in a Syriac version, which has been discovered by Mr. Cureton, 
in the collection of Syriac MSS. which have been lately pur- 
chased by the Trustees of the British Museum. This Syriac 
version is derived from ¢7vo MSS., one of which contains only one 
Kpistle, with the title ‘‘ An Hpistle of Ignatius,” and corresponds, 
as far as it goes, with the Greek Epistle to Polycarp, already 
published from the Medicean MS. The second Syriac MS. con- 
tains three Epistles, with the following titles: ‘‘ The Epistle of 
St. Ignatius, the bishop, to Polycarp’;” his ‘‘Second Hpistle to 
the Ephesians ;” ‘“‘ The Third Epistle of St. Ignatius to the Ro- 
mans ;” and it closes with the words, ‘‘ here end the three Epis- 
tles of Ignatius, bishop and martyr.” ‘These also correspond, as 
jar as they go, with the Epistles bearing the same titles, respec- 
tively, in the received Gireck text; that 1s, the materials contained 
in the Syriac agree, in a certain sense, with those of the Greek ; 
but there is this important difference between the Syriac and the 


# Ruinart’s edition of it appeared at Paris, 1689, in his Acta Martyrum Selecta; and 
was reprinted by Jo. Ernest Grabe, in his Spicilegium Patrum, Oxon. 1699, tom. ii. 
p- 9: and by Ittigius, Bibl. Patr. Apostolica, Lips. 1699: and by Smith in his edition 
of Ignatius, Oxon. 1709. 

3 Cod. 950. See Mr. Jacobson’s edition, pp. 289—294. 

6 This corresponds with the Epistle to Polycarp in the other Syriac MS, 
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Greek, namely, that the former does not contain half the quan- 
tity of matter which is found in the latter. 


The question must therefore now be repeated, How is the 
character of the Greek text affected by the discovery of this 
Syriac version? It is true, that we have as yet a Syriac ver- 
sion of only three Epistles; but whatever consequences may 
legitimately follow from a comparison of the Syriac with the 
Greek, in the case of these three, may reasonably be extended to 
the other four. 

Our readers will be best pleased to see Mr. Cureton’s reply to 
the above question in his own words— 


‘* In viewing the Syriac version of the Epistles of St. Ignatius, as 
exhibited in these three which we have now before us, the first thing 
which strikes our notice is their comparative brevity, even with respect 
to the shorter edition published from the Medicean MS. This arises 
from the omission of words, sentences, and even long passages, found 
in that edition, but not recognised in the Syriac. The first point, 
therefore, which we are naturally led to consider, is, whether these 
passages have been omitted by the Syriac translator, or whether they 
have been introduced into the Greek text subsequently to the period 
when the Syriac translation was made. In either case, their nature 
and extent preclude the possibility either of their omission or addition 
being the effect of accident, or the result of mere carelessness or wanton- 
ness on the part of any transcriber.’’—Preface, p. xvi. 


Mr. Cureton proceeds to inquire whether the Syriac version is 
to be regarded as being defective, or the Greek text as having 
been wterpolated, and he selects one passage as it exists in 
Greek, but which is not found in the Syriac, and which, since, 
from its length, it could not (as he justly observes) have been 
imserted in the one or omitted from the other accidentally’, isa 
very fair specimen of the discrepancy between the two. It con- 
tains very explicit assertions concerning certain great questions 
of Christian Faith and Practice; we insert it at full length, 
literally translated from the Greek *:— 


‘Concerning my fellow-servant Burrhus, your deacon, blessed in. 
all things according to God, I pray that he may tarry with me for your 
honour and for that of your bishop. Crocus also, who is worthy of 
God and you, whom I have received as a sample of your love, has 
refreshed me in all things; as 1 pray the Father of Jesus Christ may 
refresh him, together with Onesimus, and Burrhus, and Euplus, and 
Fronto, in whom I have beheld you all as concerning love. May I 
have joy of you for ever if] am worthy! It is right to glorify Jesus 


7 Preface, p. xvii. 8 Ephes. ii. 3. 
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Christ in all ways, Who hath glorified you; that ye may be perfectly 
joined in the same obedience, in the same mind, and in the same 
judgment, and that ye may all speak the same words concerning the 
same thing, that by submitting to your bishop and the presbytery 
ye may be wholly sanctified. I do not dictate to you as if I were 
somebody. For though I am bound in Jesus Christ’s name, I am not 
yet perfected in Him. For now I have begun to be a disciple, and I 
speak to you as my fellow-disciples: for I ought rather to be equipped 
for the combat by you, in faith, in admonitions, in patience, in long- 
suffering. [But since my love to you does not suffer me to be silent, 
on this account I have forestalled you to exhort you to run together 
with the mind of God’.] For Jesus, our indissoluble Life, is the mind 
of the Father; as the bishops, appointed according to their respective 
districts, are the mind of Jesus Christ. Wherefore it becomes you to 
run together with the mind of your bishop as you also do. For your 
respected presbytery, worthy of God, are strung together to the bishop 
like chords to the lyre; so do ye all become as it were a chorus, that 
harmonizing together in concord, and making the melody of God in 
symphony, ye may sing with one voice through Jesus Christ to the 
Father, that He may hear you, and recognise by your good estate that 
you are members of his Son. It is good for you, therefore, to remain 
in irreproachable unity, that you may be alway partakers of God. 
For if I in a short time formed such a friendship with your bishop 
—not a human friendship, but a spiritual one—how much more do J 
felicitate you who are so blended together with him, as the Church is 
with Christ, and Jesus Christ is with the Father, that all things may be 
symphonious in unity. Let no one deceive himself. If a man be not 
within the sanctuary, he is bereft of the Bread of God. For if the 
prayer of one or two hearts has such virtue, how much more powerful 
is the prayer of the bishop and of the whole Church! He, therefore, 
that cometh not to one and the same place is proud, and hath 
already condemned himself; for it is written, ‘God resisteth the proud.’ 
And the more silent any one sees the bishop to be, the more let him 
revere him; for whomsoever the great Householder sends into his own 
household, we ought to revere as Him that sent him. * * * We 
ought, therefore, to look on the bishops as the Lord Himself; and Onesi- 
mus, indeed, greatly commends your good order in God, that you all 
live in the truth, and that no heresy dwells with you, and you do not 
even listen to any one but to Jesus Christ speaking in truth ; for some 
in evil craftiness bear the name of God, but do things unworthy of 
Him, whom you ought to avoid as savage beasts; for they are rabid 
dogs, biting privily, against whom you must be on your guard, since 
they are hardto cure. There is one Physician, fleshly and spiritual, 
made and not made, God Incarnate, true life in death, both of Mary 
and of God, first passible and then impassible. Let not then any 


9 This passage in brackets is in the Syriac. See below, p. 332. 
‘0 For duéxpevev, the true reading seems to be dx) éxotver. 
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one deceive you, as also ye are not deceived, being wholly children 
of God.” 


On this passage Mr. Cureton observes :— 


“ Taking, therefore, the long passage omitted from the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, which comprises nearly the whole of chapters 11—vIII, we 
find that this bears immediately upon several very important questions, 
relating both to doctrine and discipline. The leading feature, however, 
which pervades the whole, is the matter respecting the clergy. The 
three orders of the ministry of Christ’s Church are distinctly mentioned, 
the necessity of Episcopacy is maintained, and the duty of union with, 
and of submission to, the bishop and presbytery strongly insisted upon. 
Again, this subject is referred to in the twentieth chapter of this Epistle, 
and also in the seventh and eighth chapters of the Epistle to St. Poly- 
carp, and in the ninth of that to the Romans, none of which are found 
in the Syriac version. It seems certain, then, that either it must have 
been the design of the Syrian translator to omit these passages, which 
speak in such distinct terms of Episcopacy and the clergy, because they 
militated against his own notions, and were repugnant to his own 
opinions ; or, on the other hand, that it has been the object of some 
interpolator to insert and mingle them with the genuine writings of St. 
Ignatius, in order that he might give more authority to his own views, 
by alleging them as the testimony of that holy martyr and disciple of 
the Apostles.”—Preface, p. xvii. 


He adds, concerning a cardinal point of Christian Doctrine :— 


‘Further, in the same chapters from the Epistle to the Ephesians 
which are not recognised by the Syriac, we find sentences bearing upon 
a matter of no less importance than one of the most essential articles of 
our faith,—the Godhead of our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Thus, for instance : év capkt yevdpevoc Oedc (ch. 7. p. 76. n. 2.)3 6 yap 
coc hav "Inoove 6 Xprordc (ch. 18. p. 78. n. 4.) Again, in the last 
chapter of the Epistle to St. Polycarp: ev Oe@ tjpawv “Inood Xproro ; 
and further, in the Epistle to the Romans: "Inoot Xpicrov rov Oeod hypwr 
(ch. 1. Pp 80. n. 2. )3 év "Inoov Xptaro to Ow hoy (ch. 1. P- 80. 
n. 5.)3 0 yap Oz0¢ pov "Incovc Xpearie (ch. 3, p- 81. n. 3.); émirpe- 
Waré poe pupentiy eivae rod maBove rov Ozov pov (ch. 7. p. 82. n.4.); in 
all of which this doctrine is expressly mentioned. And not only is 
it asserted in places like these directly, but also in others, by the addi- 
tion or change of a single word; as, for example, in the inscription of 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, the simple insertion of the conjunction 
Kat, omitted in the Syriac, in the sentence évy OeAjpare tov Llarpdc, Kat 
*Inoov Xotorov rou Oeov poy, affirms the doctrine of the Godhead of 
our Lord by limiting rot Ocov jor to the latter member of the sen- 
tence, ‘Incov Xpiorov: and again, the substitution of Oeov for viod in 
the nineteenth of the same Epistle (p. 79) contains a declaration of the 
same truth. It is quite evident, therefore, that in all these places this 
object has been kept distinctly in view: and that either these words 
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must have been omitted and altered by the Syriac translator, for the 
purpose of undermining and weakening this article of our belief, or that 
they must have been inserted and changed with the design of giving 
additional force to the arguments upon which this most vital doctrine 
is based.” — Preface, p. xix. 


And finally, Mr. Cureton arrives at the conclusion’, that the 
received Greek teat is an interpolated one, and that the interpola- 
tions were introduced into it about a.p. 3€0, by some person 
who was desirous of adding the weight of the name of St. Igna- 
tius to the decision of the Council of Nice against the Arians, and 
also of asserting the claims of the episcopal order against the 
novel heterodoxy of Aerius of Pontus, who began about that time, 
A.D. 360, ‘‘first to assert the equality of presbyters with their 
bishop.” 

The grounds on which this judgment has been formed by the 
learned Editor of the Syriac version are as follows. 

He thinks it very improbable that the Syriac translator should 
have omitted any passages in favour of episcopacy, because he has 
retained the following words in the Epistle to Polycarp:— 


‘* Tf aman vaunt himself as wiser than his bishop, he is corrupted. . . 
Give heed to the bishop that God may give heed to you. I give my 
life for those who submit to their bishop, priests, and deacons ; and may 
I have my portion with them in God!’’— Preface, p. xviii. 


He asserts ’ also that it is clear that the Syriac translator could 
not have omitted or altered any passages for the purpose of deny- 
ing the divinity of our Blessed Lord, or he would not have retained 
others in which it is fully admitted, and even directly asserted. 
And he gives conclusive proof of the truth of this latter affirmation, 
by citing numerous passages to this effect from the Syriac version. 
He also states his belief that the passages concerning this doc- 
trine, which are not found in the Syriac, but are contained in the 
Greek, are interpolations, and on this subject he thus speaks :— 


‘“‘ The argument from the consideration of design respecting the intro- 
duction of these passages into the Greek text seems to be conclusive 
in itself; for many reasons, and those, too, highly probable, may be 
alleged why, and how, they might have been inserted ; but it seems 
almost impossible to assign any other why they should have been 
omitted, than that this was done for the sake of abbreviation, which 
appears to be altogether unfeasible. To this we should add another 
consideration—that we know of no instances of such abridgment in any 
Christian writer ; while examples of fabrication, additions, and interpo- 
lations, are most numerous, and that especially about the period to 
which we should at once assign the passages in question in these 


1 Preface, p. Xxxiv. 2 Preface, p. xXx. 
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Epistles, if there could be no doubt as to their being spurious.”—Pre- 
face, p. XXiv. 


This, if it be a correct assertion, is a very important one, and 
the same may be said of that which follows :— 


‘Moreover, the evidence in favour of the writings of St. Ignatius 
which has been adduced from citations of passages from his Epistles 
made by any early Christian writer previously to the time of EKusebius 
has been all drawn from these Epistles only, and all of these passages 
are found in the Syriac version*. Even the quotations given by Euse- 
bius himself, both in his Ecclesiastical History and in his Queestiones 
ad Stephanum‘, are all taken from these Epistles, with the exception of 
one from the Epistle to the Smyrnzans, the Syriac translation of which 
has not reached us, All the arguments, therefore, which Bishop Pear- 
son, in his defence of the Epistles of St. Ignatius, has brought forward 
in their favour, from the circumstance of their having been known to 
ancient writers, who have cited them, before the commencement of the 
fourth century, must apply with increased force to these Epistles, as 
they are now found in the Syriac version; and their claims to be the 
genuine works of that holy Martyr must consequently be much stronger 
and more forcible than those of any of the rest.” — Preface, p. xxv. 


And further, his next observation, if it should prove to be well 
founded, would be entitled to considerable weight in favour of 
the claim of the Syriac version to be regarded, as Mr. Cureton 
thinks it ought to be, ‘‘as most nearly representing what St. 
Ignatius himself wrote.” Mr. Cureton says :— 


‘“‘ Again, there is another argument to be adduced, from the internal 
evidence of the Epistles. The passages which have been removed from 
the Greek, to make the text correspond with the Syriac, are very 
numerous ; and in the Epistle to the Ephesians at least two-thirds of 
the matter has been omitted. Now had these passages so omitted been 
parts of the original Epistle, it seems hardly possible that they could 
have been taken away in the manner in which they have been,—some- 
times whole chapters, at others considerable parts, sometimes whole 
sentences, and at others half sentences, or single words,—without 
anterrupling the general tenor of the Epistle, or causing any hiatus, and 
producing obscurity. But what is now the state of the case? Not 
only is no obscurity caused, nor the tenor of the Epistle broken, but, on 
the contrary, several places, which before were unintelligible, become 
now clear ; the whole Epistle runs on uninterruptedly ; each sentence 
adheres closely to that which precedes it; and, what is still more 
remarkable, all this almost without the necessity of making even the 
slightest grammatical change in the order or construction of the 
sentences.’’— Preface, p. xxvi. 


5 See Pearson’s Vindicie, ch. ii. * See Note 24, p. 90. 
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We believe that we have now presented to our readers the 
principal grounds on which Mr. Cureton has formed his opinion, 
that the genuine expressions of St. Ignatius are not to be sought 
for in the hitherto received Greek text, but in the Syriac version 
now first published to the world. 

Lest, however, we should have inadvertently omitted any thing 
material in his arguments in favour of that version, we will 
transcribe his own summary of them. 

“To sum up the leading considerations which entitle this Syriac 
version to our serious attention, as most nearly representing what 
St. Ignatius himself wrote, they are briefly these: First, although 
there be no direct proof, there is a strong probability that his Epistles 
were translated into Syriac at a very early period, before corruptions had 
found their way into the text. Secondly, the Manuscripts in which 
this translation is found are very ancient, and were written several 
centuries before any of the Greek or Latin copies now in existence. 
Thirdly, all the evidence which has ever been brought forward in sup- 
port of the writings of St. Ignatius, either from direct citation or allu- 
sions made to them by any ancient author for the first two centuries 
after his death, apply especially to these three Epistles, and to these 
only ; and, Fourthly, they do not contain those passages found in the 
Greek and Latin copies, which, according to the judgment of several 
learned and able critics, could not have been written by that Apostolic 
Father, because they bear upon themselves the stamp of facts and 
opinions which belong toa later period. So that, had any person, 
after the discussions of the Ignatian controversy towards the close of 
the seventeenth century, been anxious to remodel the text according 
to the best arguments which had been advanced on both sides, by 
removing such passages as sound criticism, on the one part, pronounced 
to be spurious, and retaining those which learned research, on the other, 
upheld to be genuine, he could hardly have failed to reduce these 
Epistles into nearly the same form as they are found in the Syriac 
version, transcribed about a thousand years before that controversy 
began, and now first brought to light more than a century and a half 
after it has ceased.””—Preface, p. xl. 


And now, in justice to the Ignatius who has for two centuries 
been in possession of that title, we are bound to enquire whether 
sufficient cause has been shown why he should be deprived of it ; 
and whether, on the other hand, his claim to it may not perhaps 
prove to be strengthened by what, at first sight, may have ap- 
peared to weaken it. 

In the year 1672, Bishop Pearson, in the Dedication of his 
‘‘ Vindicizee Ignatianzee” to Archbishop Sheldon, presented the 
venerable Bishop of Antioch to the Primate of England, with a 
respectful supplication in his behalf, ‘‘ Ne pro dmpostore habere- 
tur ;” and ever since that time the Ignatius of Ussher, of Vos- 
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sius, and of Hammond, has been regarded as the Ignatius of 
Eusebius, of Irenzeus, of Polycarp, of St. John. To speak of 
no other testimonies to this effect, he has been proclaimed as 
such by the English theologian who most resembled Pearson in 
the depth of his erudition, and in the soundness of his judgment, 
Bishop Bull’; and not only have his writings been published by an 
Trish Primate, Archbishop Ussher ; but he has been invested with 
an English dress by a British Metropolitan, Archbishop Wake. 

Still, however, ‘‘ Amicus Plato, amicus Socrates; sed magis 
amica Vertras:” and if, after all, the weight of evrdence should 
be found to preponderate i in favour of the Sy yriac version, as the 
most faithful exhibition of the original words of Ignatius, let us, 
in spite of all the authority of great names which may be cited in 
behalf of the Greek text, yield with a good grace to the force of 
sound reason; and although we cannot be possessors of a// the 
Sibylline volumes formerly offered for our acceptance, let us at 
least be grateful for those fragments of them which we are still 
permitted to retain. 

But are we, in fact, reduced to this necessity? We freely 
confess that on our first perusal of Mr. Cureton’s Preface, we 
were so much struck by his asseverations, that we found it very 
needful to admonish ourselves of the justice of hearing both sides 
of the question; and on our second and third examinations of 
it, we saw abundant cause to be thankful for the sage advice of 
the cautious Hpicharmus :— 


Na \ ¢ b] > ~ ° / ~ ~ ~ 
age Kal Péeuvag amlorEety ap0pa TQAUTA TWY POEVWY. 


Having recovered a little from the effect of Mr. Cureton’s 
affirmations and arguments, we began to reason with ourselves 
as follows: Ignatius was ovy 6 ruy#v avyo—no ordinary person 
—he had conversed with Apostles and apostolic men; he had 
been chosen to preside as Bishop over the imperial Metropolis of 
the East, in which the disciples were first called Christians; he 
sat in that see for many years; he witnessed a good confession 
before the Emperor Trajan; he suffered heroically as a Christian 
martyr in the arena of Rome. Surely it would be no easy mat- 
ter to personate one who lived the life and died the death of this 
great Christian bishop ; and any one who might have ventured 


° Bp. Bull’s testimony is as follows, Defensio Fidei Nicene, i. 2, 6, vol. v. p. 56, 
ed. Burton: —“ Ignatii genuinas esse Epistolas septem Eusebio memoratas ab Reveren- 
dissimo Usserio Latiné primum ex duobus MSS. in Anglia nostra repertis, dein ab 
eruditissimo Isaaco Vossio e Mediceo Codice (excepté tantum ad Romanos Epistola) 
Grecé editas, contra Blondellum satis probarunt Vossius ille et Hammondus, adver- 
sus Dallezum vero ita copiosissimé demonstravit Episcopus Cestriensis ut apud @quos 
arbitros lis illa de Ignatianis et controversia tota jam definitu esse videatur.”’ 
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to assume the garb of Ignatius, would not have been long able 
to wear it without betraying himself to the world as an impostor. 

Again, we know as a fact from the testimony of Polycarp°, 
his friend and fellow-disciple, and brother bishop, and eventually 
his brother martyr, that Ignatius did write Kpistles ; we know also 
that Polycarp was in possession of copies of these Epistles, which he 
received from the hands of Ignatius himself, and that they were 
annexed by him to his own Epistle addressed to the Philippians ’, 
and that the Epistle to which the Ignatian letters were attached, 
was publicly read in the ecclesiastical assemblies of Asia* to the 
time of St. Jerome. It is certain also that Irenzeus, the scholar 
of Polycarp, and Bishop of Lyons, possessed Epistles of Ignatius ; 
and it is an indubitable fact, that Husebius and St. Jerome, living 
in the fourth century, had seven Epistles of Ignatius, and that 
these seven Epistles coincided in title and substance with those 
which we now possess. If, therefore, our seven Greek Epistles 
are not the genuine Epistles, we should be glad to know what has 
become of them? St. Ignatius wrote Epistles; nothing (as Mr. 
Cureton allows) is better attested than this fact; and he wrote 
Kpistles in Greek; this also is undeniable; they were preserved, 
Mr. Cureton acknowledges*, in their integrity to the time of 
Eusebius. And where are they now? We have a Greek edition 
of them, which Mr. Cureton supposes to be interpolated ; we 
have a Latin version corresponding with that Greek edition; we 
have a Syriac version of three of them, much shorter than that 
Greek edition; we have another Greek recension much longer 
than it ; and yet we have not what we should expect would have 
been preserved much more carefully than all these, and which 
was preserved to the fourth century, we have not, it is said by 
Mr. Cureton, the genuine Greek text of Ignatius himself! 

This appears to us very unaccountable; and it becomes more 
so, when we consider carefully the recorded history of the Epis- 
tles of Ignatius, and endeavour to reconcile it with Mr. Cureton’s 
theory. He acknowledges, as we have said, that they were 
preserved in their integrity till the time of Eusebius, who has 
described them in his ‘ Ecclesiastical History,” written about 
A.D. 330; but within thirty years after Eusebius wrote, they 
were interpolated (such is Mr. Cureton’s’ conjecture), so as to 
assume, at least, twice their original bulk. 

Now all this, we confess, ‘nobis herclé non aded fit veri- 


6 Polycarp. Ep. ad Philipp. xiii. p. 488, 9, ed. Jacobson. 

7 Ibid. p. 490. 

8 §. Hieron. de Viris Illustribus, § 17. Scripsit Polycarpus ad Philippenses valde 
utilem Epistolam, que usque hodie in Asie conventu legitur. 

9 Preface, p. xxvi. compared with p. xxxiv., where he spposes the interpolation to 
have been made about A. p. 360. 

1 Preface, p. xxiv. 
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simile.” And why? Let us observe the character of the Igna- 
tian Epistles. They were not letters to a private individual, 
but to various public bodies; they were addressed to Churches; 
kept in their archives ; copies of them were sent from one Church 
to another; they were attached to an Epistle, that of Polycarp, 
publicly read in Christian assemblies. We confidently affirm 
that an interpolator im intention, would have been unable to per- 
suade the Church officers in different parts of the world to surren- 
der their copies to him to be amplified to twice their original 
size; we think that few persons in their senses would ever have 
engaged in such a rash enterprise as this; we feel satisfied that 
it must have failed, had it ever been attempted; and even if 
by any possibility it could have succeeded, it is wholly unaccount- 
able that not a single whisper should have ever escaped, not a 
shadow of suspicion should ever have been entertained, of such a 
wholesale act of fraud and collusion as this. We would almost 
as soon believe that the various cathedral chapters of England 
should at this day be persuaded to surrender their sealed books 
of Common Prayer, and receive a breviary in their place, and 
that no one should ever be cognizant of the substitution before it 
is disclosed some fifteen hundred years hence, as that the various 
Churches to which Ignatius wrote, and the Churches also which 
received copies of his Epistles, should have allowed an inter- 
polated edition to be palmed upon them instead of the true, and 
that not a syllable should ever have been breathed to the world 
concerning this transaction till this day. 

And, further, let us observe the particular period in which this 
interpolation is imagined by Mr. Cureton to have taken place. 
It is the interval between a.p. 330 and a.p. 360, or at latest 
before a.p. 4467, the year in which Theodoret wrote his Era- 
nistes, in which they are largely cited; that is, precisely in the 
most brilliant period of Ecclesiastical hterature ; the age of Huse- 
bius, of Jerome, one of whom lived till a.p. 340, and the other 
died a.p. 420, aged 91; and both of whom have given a detailed 
account of these Epistles; the age of Chrysostom, of the Gregories, 
of Basil, of Cyril; the age of Church historians, of Biblical com- 
mentators, of libraries, of museums, and of schools. Could the 
works of the venerable Ignatius have been so altered by addition, 
as Mr. Cureton supposes; and, even if no Eusebius or Jerome 
came forth to defend the writings of Ignatius, which they them- 
selves had described, is it credible that no single voice should 
have been raised in that learned and stirring age, to restore the 
holy martyr to himself? Bishop Pearson well observes *, that 
there are no writings in existence, pretending to antiquity, con- 


2 Preface, p. xxxvi. 3 Vind. Ign. i. 29. 
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cerning the genuineness of which any doubt has been entertained 
with any show of reason in modern times, which were not either 
not recognised at all, or were not wholly rejected, or, at least, 
controverted by early ecclesiastical authors. Referring to that 
learned writer for evidence of this proposition, we maintain, that 
it is morally impossible that the great Athanasius, that Theodoret, 
a most erudite ecclesiastical historian, and he, be it remembered, 
born at Antioch, and a bishop of Syria, the country of Jgnatius, that 
Gelasius, Bishop of Rome, and other authors, living in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, and in distant parts of the world from each 
other, should all have quoted passages as from Ignatius, which 
are not found in the Syriac, and which are found in the Greek, 
and which are therefore, on Mr. Cureton’s theory, interpolations ; 
and that they should never have suspected, and that none of their 
literary adversaries (for it is to be observed, that most of these 
citations are made in controversial works,) should ever have ob- 
jected to them that they were quoting as the words of Ignatius 
what, in fact, had proceeded from a forger’s pen ! 

There is also a very strong argument 7m favour of the received 
Greek text of Ignatius, in the remarkable fact, that of those 
writers who have questioned its genuineness, scarcely two hold 
the same opinion concerning it*! The English controversialist 
Robert Parker boldly asserted, that Ignatius never wrote any 
Epistles at all! Mr. Cureton, on the contrary, affirms’, that 
there ‘is no fact better attested,” than thathe did write Epistles. 
Salmasius supposed that the present Greek text was forged in 
the middle of the second century. Blondell rejected this opinion, 
and affirmed that it was fabricated in the beginning of the third ; 
but then Daillé arose and contradicted Blondell, as Blondell had 
contradicted Salmasius, and he as positively maintained that it was 
first produced at the end of the third, or at the beginning of the 
fourth century; but now Mr. Cureton comes forward and re- 
pudiates all these opinions, and allows that the Greek text is not 
a forgery, but that the genuine words of Ignatius are there mixed 
with as much again from another hand, and that it received its 
present form toward the close of the fourth, or at the commence- 
ment of the fifth century. 

We regret extremely that it is not in our power to bring these 
several controversialists to an amicable conference with each 
other, that they might previously settle the question, whose opi- 
nion of the five has the greatest semblance of truth; and we 
should greatly rejoice if this important point could have been 
determined, before Ignatius was called upon to plead in behalf of 
his own identity. In the mean time we beg leave to suggest, that 


See Bp. Pearson, Vind. Ign. p. 8. 20, 21. 78. + Preface, p. 1. 
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the great discrepancies which prevail among those who contend 
against the genuineness of the received Epistles, ought to be 
admitted as a strong argument in their favour. 

It may here, indeed, be objected, in support of Mr. Cureton’s 
hypothesis, that a similar interpolation to that which he has 
supposed, has actually taken place, according to our own showing ; 
for, from the year 1557 to 1646, when the edition of Vossius first 
appeared, the Ignatian Epistles were known to the world only im 
that interpolated form in which they are found in the two MSS. 
of Augsburg and Caspar Nydpryck. But we reply, that the 
difference between ¢his interpolation, and that imagined by Mr. 
Cureton, is only, in truth, another proof that the interpolation 
alleged by him is no interpolation at all. For, how do we prove 
the former to be an interpolation? Mainly, from the fact, that 
none of the matter by which it differs from the received Greek 
text, can be shown to have been quoted by any author before the 
sixth century. It was, therefore, wnknown to the first five cen- 
turies after Christ. On the other hand, passages which are not 
found in the Syriac, but which do exist in the G'reek, have been 
quoted, as we have said, and shall further show, by many authors 
who, from their proximity of time to Ignatius, and from the 
peculiar circumstances of the places and the age in which they 
lived, could not have been deceived by an interpolated copy in- 
stead of the true. The difference between the longer Greek copy 
and the shorter, and that between the shorter and the Syriac, 
was unknown to the first five centuries; and the same argument 
which proves the former to be an interpolated work, shows the 
latter to be an epitome. 

And here we are led to observe, that Mr. Cureton has, most 
fortunately for the sake of Ignatius, appended extracts from 
various other Syriac MSS., in the Tattam Collection, to his Syriac 
version of the three Epistles, derived from two MSS. ‘These 
other Syriac MSS. are ten in number, and all contain quotations 
from Ignatius; and some of these quotations are extracts from 
the very same three Hpistles, of which he has now published a 
Syriac version ; one of them (p. 69) is in fact ANoTHER Syriac 
version of one of the Epistles; unhappily the MS. is imperfect ; 
and contains only the preface, and first and part of the second 
chapters: and it is very remarkable, that this orHER Syriac ver- 
sion does not correspond with Mr. Cureton’s Syriac version, but 
it does correspond with the Greek; and, further, many of these 
passages thus quoted from these Epistles in these other Syriac 
MSS., are not found in the Syriac version; but they are all 
found in the Greek text, and accurately correspond with it. 

What, then, is the age and authority of these Syriac eatracts ? 
Happily this question is readily answered. Some of them are 
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taken, as their title shows, from the works of Severus, Patriarch of 
Antioch ; and of Timotheus, Bishop of Alexandria. Severus 
became Bishop of Antioch® in a.p. 513, and Timotheus was 
raised to the See of Alexandria in a.p. 5197, and died a.p. 535 ; 
so that these passages were quoted before the middle of the sixth 
century. They are about thirty-five in number ; some of them are 
from the three Epistles just mentioned, and some from the other 
four Letters of Ignatius; and on comparing those passages which 
are from the three Epistles, and which are extant in the Syriac 
as well as in the Greek, we find that they have been translated 
from the Greek, and not transcribed from the Syriac; and there 
are various passages cited from these three Epistles, which are not 
found in the Syriac but are in the Greek; and the citations 
from the other Letters, of which no Syriac version has yet been 
found, also correspond with the Greek. 

But again, Severus, as was before observed, was patriarch of 
Antioch, that is, of the episcopal city of Ignatius: and some of 
the writings in which these quotations appear, are sermons 
preached by him at Antioch in the Church of Ignatius: they 
were delivered as their title states, ‘according to custom in the 
house of prayer, of the Church of the martyr St. Ignatius.” 

It is clear, therefore, that the Greek recension which we now 
possess of the Ignatian Epistles, was received as genuine in the 
Church of Ignatius himself in the sixth century, and that the 
Syriac version now offered to us, as “representing most nearly 
what Ignatius wrote,” was not known there as such at that 
period. And it may similarly be shown from the citations of 
Timotheus, that it was not received at Alexandria any more than 
at Antioch, and therefore it is highly probable that it did noé 
exist so early as the beginning of the szath century. 


But we must now revert to the allegations made in Mr. Cure- 
ton’s Preface, as we have seen, in behalf of the Syriac version, and 
in opposition to the Greek text. 

It is there stated to be very improbable that the Syriac trans- 
lator should have omitted any testimonies in favour of Lpiscopacy, 
and concerning the divine nature of our blessed Lord, because in 
one passage he does speak of respect due to bishops, and because 
he frequently lays stress on the article of Christ’s divinity ; but 
Mr. Cureton thinks it very likely that such passages should have 
been interpolated in the Greek. 

Now, without imputing any evil intention to the Syrian trans- 
lator, we must beg leave to question the soundness of this opinion. 


6 Cave, Hist. Lit. p. 499. See also the authorities in Natalis Alexander, Hist. Eccl. 
tom. ix. p. 191. 196. 197. ; 
7 Timotheus Asterius: Cave, Hist. Lat. p.504. See Natalis Alexander, x. p. 59. 
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We do not now say that interpolation in the one case, or omission 
in the other was, per se, probable a priori; but supposing it to 
be so, we do affirm that omission in the Syriac was much more 
probable than interpolation in the Greek. For let us observe, 
St. Ignatius wrote seven letters nearly at the same time to 
seven different parties in similar circumstances to each other. 
What it was needful that he should say to the one it was neces- 
sary he should also say to the others; and, therefore (to note 
this by the way), the argument often used against the Epistles, 
on the ground of their containing repetitions, as they are called, 
concerning episcopacy, or any thing else of importance, is in our 
opinion utterly frivolous. ‘These passages ave indeed repetitions 
to ws who read them all collected in one volume, but they were 
not repetitions to the several Churches to whom the letters 
were originally sent by Ignatius ; and we have no more right 
to complain of them as repetitions, than, if we were to bind toge- 
ther seven copies of a pastoral letter of a modern bishop, we 
should have to speak of tautology. But we do say, also, that these 
repetitions are in fact proofs of genuineness; they admirably 
suit, as Hammond* and Pearson’ have shown, the tomes of 
Ignatius, and the persons to whom he wrote: they are, in fact, 
exactly what, under the circumstances, we should expect him to 
have written; and we think it very improbable that any one in 
the fourth century—supposing him to have all possible facilities 
for interpolation, with the seven Epistles collected together in 
his hand, and designing to interpolate them with passages in 
favour of episcopacy, or any thing else—should not have been 
satisfied with inserting one or two strong paragraphs to that 
effect here and there in the volume, and should have thought 
it necessary or expedient to strew them thickly in almost every 
page of it. 

But again, supposing the letters of Ignatius collected together 
in one volume, it is much more likely that a Syriac translator 
should omit passages resembling one another, than that any 
other person should insert a number of such passages. Trans- 
lation is a laborious work ; it 1s very irksome, as St. Jerome says, 
to speak “‘ aleno stomacho non suo;” and to translate many 
passages similar to each other might seem perhaps to be as 
needless as the introduction of them would certainly have been. 
We therefore think that omission in the Syriac was much more 
probable than insertion in the Greek. 

But Mr. Cureton affirms’ that we know “ no instances of such 

8 Hammond, vol. iv. p. 738, Dissert. Procemial. de Antichristo, cap. xii., where he 
shows that Ignatius wrote specially with a view to the principles and practices of the 
parties condemned by St. Peter, Second Epistle, ii. 10, and St. Jude 8, as despising 


government, speaking evil of dignities, and following in the gainsaying of Core. 
9 Vindicie, Part ii. 218—220. 1 Preface, p. xxiv. 
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abridgment in any Christian writer,” whereas, he alleges, the 
examples of interpolation are very numerous. He must pardon 
us for believing that what happened frequently to profane 
writings, might sometimes happen to Christian ones. Our _his- 
torical and critical readers will remember the words of the 
immortal Casaubon, in his famous’ dedication of his Polybius 
to Henry IV. of France, concerning the treatment of classical 
authors by Byzantine literati, ‘‘accessit pestis alia, compendiorum 
et epitomarum confectio, quod genus scriptionis ut ad privatum 
conficientium usum non parvas utilitates habeat, ita publicé 
noxium et magnis scriptoribus semper fuit exitiosissimum.” 
And if such epitomes were so common of historical works, were 
they never made of theological? And if interpolations, as Mr. 
Cureton allows, were so frequent, could compendiwms be un- 
known? We are inclined to think that a scribe who would 
venture to interpolate would not hesitate to abridge; and we 
have not far to look for conclusive answers to the above ques- 
tions. ‘The Severus, from whose works Mr. Cureton has given 
us extracts, was unhappily notorious*® for mutilating passages 
of the Fathers to support his own peculiar doctrines, both by 
addition and abbreviation. The mode in which the celebrated 
Ruffinus * dealt with the works he translated, is well known from 
the severe invectives of Jerome; and we have an instance of an 
Apostolic Father himself, abridged by a translator precisely in 
the same manner as we fear Ignatius has been treated by his 
Syrian metaphrast. We allude to St. Barnabas, of whose 
Kpistle an ancient Lati version is extant, which omits various 
passages contained in the Greek&*. And still further, let us be 
permitted to advert to the fact, that even the Sacred Writings 
themselves did not escape such usage : our readers will remember 
the remarkable testimony of Tertullian, writing at the close of the 
second century to this effect—‘‘ Such and such an heretical body 
(says he) does not receive the Scriptures; or, if it receives them, 
it does not receive them entire ; but corrupts them by additions 
and omissions to suit its own dogmas” (de Preescript. xvii.). In 
illustration of which statement of Tertullian, we may mention the 


2 Page 18. 

3 Cave, Hist. Lit. p. 500. Quotquot patrum testimonia depravare potuit, ea vere 
patrum esse confessus est, que corrumpere nequivit tanquam falsa et adulterina 
rejecit: and he accused Johannes Cesariensis of doing the same.—Ibid. And after all, 
the Monophysites refused to admit any citation from the Fathers as genuine, which 
was not quoted by Severus, who was called by them Os omnium Doctorum ! 

* Cave, Hist. Lit. p. 287. Negari non potest Ruffinum in vertendis e Greco ser- 
mone aliorum scriptis mala fide ut plurimum egisse mutando, truncando, addendo. 

> Of this version Cotelerius thus speaks (Patres Apostolici, i. p. 7) :—Vetus interpre- 
tatio est imperfecta et mutila tum passim tum precipué ad finem, ubi posteriora capita 
resecantur :—omissts iis, paucisque verbis insertis, colophonem per doxologiam im- 
ponit. 
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fact, that the Ebionites abridged the Gospel of St. Matthew by 
omitting the first two chapters; Marcion abridged that of St. 
Luke by omitting the greater part of the first four; and the 
Alogi, and Nazareans, effectually abridged that of St. ‘John, by 
rejecting the whole. We apprehend, therefore, that St. Tenatius 
was not entirely safe in the hands of his Syrian translator, unless 
he was a person of unimpeachable good faith and scrupulous accu- 
racy: if he was a heretic, he was very likely to be an epitomist. 

But we are assured by Mr. Cureton, that all the passages cited 
from the Ignatian Epistles by Christian writers to the time of 
Eusebius, inclusively, are taken from these Epistles, with the 
exception of one citation from the Epistle to the Smyrnzeans, of 
which the Syriac version has not reached us, and that all the 
passages so cited are found in this Syriac translation. 

On this first assertion we must first observe, that the remnants 
of Christian antiquity of the second and third centuries are very 
scanty, and that the direct citations from Ignatius by name in 
those writings do not amount in all to more than ¢wo°; so that 
no argument, either one way or the other, can justly be drawn 
from them. But we have something more to say on this point. 
Bishop Pearson affirms, that Polycarp, in his Epistle to the 
Philippians, imitates Ignatius, as he well might do, considering 
his relation to the Epistles and to their author. Bishop Pearson 
cites two’ passages (and to these may be added a third *) in which 
there is apparently such an imitation ; and not one of the parallels 
to these passages is found in the Syriac; but they are all in the 
Greek. Again, Bishop bull” asserts with great show of proba- 
bility, that Tertullian, in the second century, has translated a 
striking passage of Ignatius; this also is not in the Syriac, but 
as found in the Greek. 

And now to come to Eusebius. He distinctly asserts’ that 
Ignatius wrote his two Epistles to the Ephesians and to the 
Romans from Smyrna, during his stay with Polycarp; a circum- 
stance which Eusebius could not have known, if he had had the 
Epistles only as they exist in the Syriac, for the word Smyrna does 
not appear in either of them, but it is plainly related in the Greek. 
He also says that Ignatius wrote his Epistle to Polycarp from 
Troas, and that in that letter he commends to his friend’s care his 


6 Cited by Origen, see Bp. Pearson, Vind. Ign. p. 6,7. One other passage is 
quoted by Irenzus, ibid. p. 4, not by name. 

7 P. 466, and p. 478, ed. Jacobson. 

We 487, ed. Jacobson. 

® Bull, Def. Fid. Nic. ii. 7, 3, p. 259. Ego plané persuasum habeo Tertullianum 
respexisse et magna ex parte transcripsisse celebrem Ignatii locum Epistol. ad Ephes. 
sig iatpog éort.—Vide ibid. p. 114. Gracum Ignatii textum (says Bishop Bull) 
pezné ad verbum Latiné vertisse videtur Tertullianus, de Carne Christi, cap. 5. 

1H. E. iii. 36. 
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own Church at Antioch, neither of which circumstances could be 
predicated from the Syriac version, whereas both of them are 
apparent from the Greek. We think, therefore, that if the Greek 
text is an interpolated one, it had been interpolated before it 
came into the hands of Eusebius, yes, and of Tertullian, and 
even of Polycarp himself; so that we cannot accept Mr. Cure- 
ton’s theory, who assigns the interpolation to the close of the 
Jourth century. 

We must here beg leave to say one word concerning the 
design with which Mr. Cureton supposes such an interpola- 
tion to have been made. He thinks that it was executed by 
some person who was desirous of ‘“‘ supporting the decisions of 
the Council of Nice, and of opposing Arianism ;” and also of 
combating the heresy of Aerius, who asserted (a.p. 360) that 
presbyters were not inferior to bishops. The chronological data 
above adduced are irreconcilable with this hypothesis. They 
show that the interpolation, if such it be, was made many years 
before Aerius was heard of; and even before the Nicene Council. 
This fact has been long ago acknowledged by Salmasius, Blondel, 
and Daillé, and the other opponents of the Epistles. Besides, as? 
Barrow says, ‘‘ Aerius never made much noise, or obtained any 
vogue in the world, and found few followers in his heterodoxy,” 
and was not worth the pains of such a work; and we shall have 
occasion to observe, (below, p. 351,) that in the Letters of Ignatius 
there are no anti-Aerian assertions of episcopal power as opposed 
to presbyteral. Indeed, the Ignatian Epistles may be regarded as 
the clearest testimony to be found in uninspired primitive Christian 
antiquity in behalf of the rights of the priesthood. But to return. 


It is also stated by Mr. Cureton’ that there is no internal 
evidence of omissions having been made in the Syriac version, 
that there are no gaps or rough places in it, and that the Epistles 
run smoothly on in that version in an equable and harmonious 
flow from beginning to end.—Again, we are obliged to enquire, 
Is this really the case? That which must strike every reader 
of these Epistles in the Syriac version, is their abrupt conclusion. 
No salutations to friends, no adieus, no benedictions, are uttered 
or thought of; but the writer vanishes from our sight in a most 
unceremonious manner, in the midst of a sentence which does not 
prepare us in the least for his disappearance. ‘This is not like the 
demeanour of a Christian bishop. How different is it from the 
Apostolic Epistles, which slope gently, and softly, and sweetly to 
their conclusion! How different, again, from the Epistles of St. 
Clement, of St. Polycarp, and of St. Barnabas! how different 


2 Vol. iii, p. 272. 3 Preface, p. xxvi. 
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from every one of the Greek Epistles of St. Ignatius! Surely 
Mr. Cureton will allow us to observe that there 7s strong evidence 
of omission here. 

But to turn from the end of the Epistles to the body of them. 
Mr. Cureton says* that by the removal of the passages in the 
Greek, which are not found in the Syriac, ‘ not only no obscurity 
is caused, nor the tenor of the Epistles broken, but on the con- 
trary, several places which before were unintelligible, become now 
clear, the whole Epistle runs on uninterruptedly, each sentence 
adheres closely to what precedes it.” Let us test this assertion 
by one or two trials. In the Syriac version of the Epistle to the 
Kiphesians, we read the following words :— 


*‘ Blessed is he who hath given you such a bishop as this, as ye 
deserve. But because love suffereth me not to be silent from you, for 
this reason I have been forward to beg of you that ye will be diligent in 
the will of God.”—p. 13. 


We examine the preceding part of the Epistle as it stands in 
the Syriac, in quest of any paragraphs in which the writer “‘ has 
been forward” to beg of them to be thus diligent ; but am vain : 
we do not find there a single word to this effect! But let us now 
turn to the Greek text. There we do find the very admonitions 
which we have been seeking for in the Syriac to no purpose. He 
exhorts them there ‘‘ to be united in the same mind, and in the 
same judgment, and to submit to their bishop and presbyters ;” he 
adds, that he ‘“‘ does not give them this advice as if he were some- 
body, and that he ought himself to be equipped for the combat 
by them, in faith and counsel ; but since love does not suffer him 
to be silent, therefore, he says, I have taken upon me to exhort 
you to walk diligently together according to the will of God.” 

Here we think is strong evidence of mutilation in the Syriac 
version, and of completeness in the Greek text. 

In the same Epistle we read in the Syriac version as follows :— 


‘Those things which ye have done in the body even they are spiri- 
tual, because ye have done every thing in Jesus Christ, and ye are pre- 
pared for the building of God the Father, and ye are raised on high by 
the engine of Jesus Christ, which is the Cross.”—p. 13. 


The bold metaphor here used appears to us to be very abruptly 
introduced; but if we refer to the Greek we find it softened and 
qualified as follows :— 


‘‘ Ye are stones of the Temple of the Father, prepared for the build- 
ing of God, raised to high places by the engine of Jesus Christ, which 
is the Cross.” 


4 Preface, p. xxvi. 
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Again, in the same Hpistle, we find the words, 


** Let us be imitators of our Lord in gentleness, and who rather may 
be injured and unjustly used and defrauded: not that the promise is the 
deed, unless that in the power of faith a man be found faithful even to 
the end.” 


These words as they here stand seem to us very enigmatical. 
What promise is that of which he speaks? Consult the Greek, 
and all which is here obscure becomes clear, and what is abrupt 
becomes smooth :— 


‘Tet us endeavour to be imitators of our Lord. Who can be 
injured, who be defrauded, who can be set at nought more than He 
was 2?” 


Then follow three short chapters in the same strain, and in a 
fourth the author goes on to say, 


“No one who professes faith is guilty of sin; no one hates, who 
possesses charity. The tree is manifest from its fruit, so they who 
profess to be Christians shall be proved by their deeds: for the work 
lies not in the profession, but in the power of faith, if they be found 
stedfast unto the end.” 


Again, in the Epistle to the Romans, the future martyr thus 
exclaims, according to the Syriac version :— 


‘‘ Fire, and the Cross, and the beasts, which are prepared, cutting off 
limbs, scattering of the bones, and crushing of the body, hard torments 
of the devil, let them all come upon me, only may I be worthy of Jesus 
Christ. The pains of childbirth hang over me, and my love is cruci- 
fied, and I have no fire in another love.”—p. 23. 


Let us now compare this with the Greek, and we shall allow 
that the author’s sense, which is here, to say the least, dark and 
mysterious, comes out bright and perspicuous. The holy bishop 
is writing to the Romans from Smyrna, before his arrival among 
them, and desires them not to intercede for his life, and thus 
deprive him of the martyr’s crown. To him Mors est Janua Vite: 
to him, in sober truth, 76 Ziv pév éort car Oavetv, 76 kat Davey 


dt Cav. With this feeling in his heart, he thus speaks, 


‘‘ Fire and the Cross, (he says, proceeding in the same words as 
above quoted from the Syriac,) let them all come upon me, only may I 
gain Jesus Christ! This world’s joys will profit me nothing ; nothing, 
the kingdoms of earth; itis more glorious to me to die to Christ than 
to be king of the universe: for what is a man profited if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul? Him I seek Who died for us ; Him 
I desire Who rose again for our sake. This birth awaits me. Pardon 
me, my brethren, do not prevent me from living, do not desire that I 
should die. I who long to be God’s, do not give me to the world, allow 
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me to drink in the pure light, when I arrive there, I shall be a man of 
God. Permit me to be an imitator of the suffering of my God. Ifany 
one has Christ in himself, let him understand what I desire, and let 
him sympathize with me, knowing the things which constrain me. The 
prince of this world desires to despoil me and to destroy my resolves 
for God; let not, therefore, any one of you assist him; let him rather 
be on my side, that is, on God’s. Talk not of Jesus Christ, and be 
greedy of this world: let no envy dwell in you; nor even if, when | 
arrive among you (at Rome), I should request you to plead for my life, 
comply with my desire, comply rather with these things that I now 
write. Living, I write to you, but I long to die; for my Love is 
cruciFIED; and I have not in me any fire which seeks for material 
food, but living water, which is vocal within me, and says, come hither 


ike 


to the FatHer! 


Kusebius states in his description of the letters of Ignatius, 
that, in his Epistle addressed to the Romans from Smyrna, he 
entreated them not to plead for his release, and thus deprive 
him of martyrdom, and disappoint him of his wished-for hope. 
Some recent controversialists, as Daillé, for instance, have 
thought that this desire of martyrdom was not suitable to the 
character of a Christian; and they actually pointed to the pas- 
sage quoted above as an evidence of spuriousness! Not so, how- 
ever, Eusebius and St. Jerome. Their appreciation of a Chris- 
tian martyr’s character was very different from that of modern 
critics, and they have referred to the sentiments expressed in 
this passage as the special characteristic of the Epistle of St. 
Ignatius to the Romans. very one, we think, must acknow- 
ledge that the struggle of the martyr for the happy birth of a 
Christian death, and for the glorious life after it, 1s admirably 
depicted in the Greek text, and not so in the Syriac version ; and 
hence, both from the external testimony of Husebius and St. 
Jerome, and from the internal evidence in the Greek and the 
Syriac, arises another argument in favour of the former. 

On the whole, then, we find ourselves brought by the force of 
evidence, both external and internal, to the conclusion, that the 
Syriac version contained in the volume before us is an imperfect 
and mutilated representation of the three Epistles of Ignatius. 

But it may be inquired, have we any opinion to offer concern- 
ing the time at which, and the reasons for which, such a Syriac 
epitome of Ignatius, if it be an epitome, was made? We will 
endeavour now to answer this question. 

The Syriac MSS. recently deposited in the British Museum 
came from the Monastery*of St. Mary, in Nitria, to which they 
appear to have been brought from Bagdad in the tenth century °. 


5 Mr. Cureton’s Preface, p. xv. 
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Those from which Mr. Cureton has derived the materials of his 
volume, (7. ¢ the Ignatian version, and the various extracts ap- 
pended to it,) date from the commencement of the sixth to the 
middle of the ninth century. They were designed, as is evident 
from their language and from their character, for the use of 
Syrian Christians of that period. 

Two of the authors of these MS. Extracts are, as has been 
before said, persons well known in ecclesiastical history, Severus, 
patriarch of Antioch, and Timotheus, patriarch of Alexandria. 
They were the leaders of a large body of Eutychian heretics, 
who by the favour of the Emperor Anastasius were enabled to 
extend themselves early in the sixth century over a great part of 
Asia, Syria, and Egypt °. . 

Severus himself was schismatically intruded into the see of 
Antioch in the place of the rightful and orthodox bishop, Fla- 
vian, who was deposed. The nature of the doctrines held by 
Severus, as well as by Timotheus, may be readily gathered from 
Mr. Cureton’s pages’; where we find the one, Severus, rejecting 
what he ventures to call ‘‘ the wicked distinction of a duality * of 
natures of Christ after the Unity,” (7.¢. after the union of the 
Manhood with the Godhead), and reprobating those who are 
offended’ “unholily at the suffering of the Godhead :” and the 
other, Timotheus, appears there as the author of a work against 
the fourth general council, that of Chalcedon, in which no less 
than six hundred and thirty bishops condemned the heresy of 
Kutyches’*, who affirmed that our Lord was 0f two natures before 
the union of his Godhead with the Manhood, but had one nature 
only after it, and that, in Bishop Pearson’s’ words, “ his human 
nature was so absorbed into the divine, that it ceased to be what 
it was, and so but one nature, that is the divine, remained.” 
This Severus is frequently honoured with the title of Saint, in 
the Syriac extracts before us *! 

We have now a clue to the theological character of Mr. Cure- 
ton’s MS. materials. Their age, the place of their discovery, 


6 Natal. Alex. ix. 196, 197; x. 59. 7 Page 29. 

8 The Eutychian says in Theodoret’s dialogue "Acvyyvroc,—d bo Néyev map- 
arotpat PvaELC iva pH TH TOY Vidy TEPLTEowW OUdOL. 

9 The best original materials for the history of the Eutychian doctrines will be 
found in the Acts of the Council of Chalcedon, Labbe, Concilia, tom. iv. l—199. 
Theodoret’s dialogue Inconfusus, iv, p. 72—174, ed. Schulze. Gelasius, de duabus 
Naturis in Christo, Biblioth. Patrum, de la Bigne, iv. 520. LEvagrius, Hist. Eccles. 
iii. xxx—xliv. Nicephorus, Hist. Eccl. xvii. 29; xviii. 44.50. S. Joh. Damascen. 
de Heres. 82, with Le Quien’s notes; to which also may be added, the authorities 
quoted in the Dissertation of Assemannus, Bibl. Oriental. tom. ii. 

1 Page 349. 

2 On the Creed, Art. iii. 

3 Cureton, p. xii. p. 29. 37. 
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and their authors (as far as we are acquainted with them), lead 
us directly to the conclusion, that they are widely and deeply 
impregnated with the Eutychian, or Monophysite heresy. This 
conjecture is strongly confirmed by the description which Mr. 
Cureton gives in his Preface of the Syriac MS. works from 
which his extracts are taken. Thus he says, Extract VI. is 
“‘ from a controversial work by a Monophysite*.” The same he 
tells us is the case with Extract VII. and Extract IX. Wehave 
already seen what was the character of the writings of Severus 
and Timotheus, from whom Extracts I. II. II]. IV. V. are 
derived. On the whole, then, al/ the Extracts, with the excep- 
tion of four, are proved to be from Monophysite writings; and (if 
we may so speak) we feel little doubt in our own minds, that 
the collection of Syriac MSS. recently deposited in the British 
Museum, will turn out to be a nest of Hutychianism. 


And now we would proceed a little further, and request per- 
mission to offer our own opinion concerning the age and author- 
ship of the Syriac version of the three Epistles of Ignatius. 

We have shown above that this version was not known in the 
metropolis of Syria or of Egypt at the commencement of the sixth 
century; and we do not believe that it was then in existence ; 
but about the middle of that century, the Eutychians, after a 
temporary depression, became dominant in Syria, and over a great 
part of the Hast; and have so continued to be till this day, under 
their two patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch*®. We knowalso 
that they were very unscrupulous in mutilating the writings of 
the early Christian Fathers, to accommodate them to their own 
heretical dogmas; ‘‘id Monophysitis soLENNE,” says Asse- 
manni (11. 289), and we are sure that the Eutychians of An- 
tioch would have been very desirous of enlisting, if possible, on 
their side, the name of the venerable bishop and martyr of that 
city, St. Ignatius; and we find this version in the society of 
various Kutychian works. All these circumstances, taken toge- 
ther, induce us to conjecture that it is from the hand of a Syrian 
Monophysite, not earlier than the close of the sixth century. 

Let us now be allowed to advance a step further. For argu- 
ment’s sake, let us be permitted to consider the received Greek 
text as proved to be genuine (which we believe it to be), and let 
us carefully compare the Syriac version with it; and let us 
examine whether the passages of the Greek, which are not found 
in the Syriac, are such as from the peculiar statements of doctrine 


4 Preface, p. xiil. xiv. 

5 The reader is referred to the details collected by Mosheim, Eccl. Hist. Cent. V. 
chap. v. § xili—xxii.; Cent. VI. chap. v. § v—x.; Cent. XVI. chap. ii. § xi—xiii. 
See also Mr. Palmer on the Church, pt. I. ch. xiv. 
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and discipline which they contain are likely to have been omitted 
by a Monophysite. 

The Eutychians were condemned by the council of Chalcedon, 
which, in opposition to their heresy °, declared the true faith, acknow- 
ledging and confessing that ‘‘ our Lord Jesus Christ is perfect in 
Deity, and perfect in humanity, very God and very Man, of a rea- 
sonable soul and human flesh, of one substance with the Father as 
touching his Godhead, and of one substance with us men as touch- 
ing his Manhood. In all things like unto us, except sin ; begotten 
of the Father before the worlds, according to his Godhead, and in 
the last days born for us, and for our salvation, of the Virgin 
Mary, according to his Manhood. One and the same Christ, the 
Son, the Lord, and the only begotten, to be acknowledged of two 
Natures, unconfused, unchangeable, indivisible, inseparable; the 
distinction of the two natures not being in any degree impaired 
by their unity, but the difference of each being preserved, con- 
curring in one Person and in one Substance; not divided or 
parted into two Persons, but one and the same Son, and only 
begotten, God, the Word, and our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Such was the confession of the great council of CHaLcEDON in 
the year 451, against which the Eutychians of Syria waged war 
with unhappy, unrelenting, and unscrupulous pertinacity.— Let 
us also observe that they were not only in a state of heresy but 
of schism. Their lawful patriarch, Flavian, had been deposed, 
to make room for the turbulent, haughty, and cruel Severus’; 
they were called Staxpivdpevor or Hesitantes, and arooytorat 
or Separatists *, and axépador*, or headless, because they withdrew 
from the communion of the rightful bishops of the Church; and 
placed themselves under a schismatical and heretical bishop, 
Severus’. To quote the words of the historian Nicephorus, who 


6 Labbe, Concil. iv. p. 56. 

7 Cave, Hist. Lit. p. 499, thus draws his character :—‘ Vir erat ingenio feroci et 
truculento, et ad turbas excitandas moto, eruditus, et ad disputandum promptus, in 
opinionibus suis non semper sibi constans.” He was guilty of great cruelties against the 
monks of Palestine. Nicephor. xvi. 34, at Constantinople, ‘‘omnia sursum et deorsum 
miscuit, prava conventicula et illegitima baptismata introducere pressumens.’’—Cave, 
ibid. 

8 Nicephor. xvi. 29. xviii. 45. Leontius, de Sectis, Act. 5. See also Nat. Alex. 
ix. 196. 209 ; x. 59. 300. Baum-garten Crusius, Dogmen-Geschichte, i. p. 349. 

9 axépadot atoecic Tic Ho LeBipoc EZapyxoc, says Suidas. Natal. Alex. ix. 209, 
Nominati sunt Acephali, quod a capite, id est, a Patriarcha suo disjuncti, seorsim con- 
gregarentur—et quod Episcopis non subessent. 

1 Of whom Natalis Alexander, tom. ix. p. 197, thus speaks: ‘‘Ubi thronum est 
adeptus, henoticon Zenonis suscepit et Chalcedonense Concilium anathemate damnavit ; 
unde Acephalorum dux factus est. Multos ex Orientalibus Episcopis vel deceptos, vel 
necessitate compulsos adduxit ut synodicis suis literis subscriberent, quibus anathema 
ductantur tam adversus synodum Chalcedonensem quam adversus reliquos qui duas 
in Christo naturas aut proprietates dixerunt, alteram carnis, alteram deitatis; ut tes- 
tantur monachi Palestine, apud Evagr. iii. 33.—Idem in monasteria Syrize et in 
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has given a full account of the Eutychians of the sixth century, 
and their various ramifications,—for they were split into twelve 
different sects—‘* The Acephali’,” he says, ‘‘ were so called because 
they withdrew themselves from their bishops. After the death 
of the bishops and priests, baptisms were not administered — 
according to the appointed order, nor divine oblations made, 
nor any ecclesiastical functions performed. Every one did what 
was right in his own eyes; and because each desired that what 
he himself believed should be received as the common faith, a 
vast swarm arose of heretics and apostates, under the various 
names of Tritheites, Agnoéte, Theopaschites, Jacobites, Severites, 
and <Aphthartodocetw, the last named of whom derived their 
origin from Julian of Halicarnassus, and taught that our Lord 
had a human body, but that it was incorruptible from his birth. 
Their opponents called them Phantasiaste, and Manicheans, 
who, on the other hand, named their adversaries Pithartolatre, 
and Scenolatre. By such heresies as these, and especially by 
the Severites, the council of Chalcedon was long impugned, and 
great confusion prevailed in the Church. It was asserted by 
them in opposition to that synod, above all by Severus, who 
composed a treatise on that subject, that there was but one 
nature, although two substances, in Christ ; and yet these writers 
sometimes in their books confess tro natures in Christ, and thus 
-many persons not perceiving their craftiness are led astray by 
their impiety.” Thus far Nicephorus. 

Bearing these facts in mind, let us now proceed to examine 
the Syriac version. 

The Epistle to Polycarp stands first in one of Mr. Cureton’s 
two MSS., and it is the only Epistle contained in the other. 
It coincides more nearly with the Greek than either of the other 
two Hpistles, the translator having only omitted (we say omitted, 
for we are supposing the Greek to be genuine,) the greatest 
portion of the last two chapters, and one or two single words 
in the body of the Epistle. These two last chapters refer mainly 
to the provision to be made by Polycarp at the request of 
Ignatius for the Church of Antioch, now bereaved of its bishop. 
Tgnatius then expresses the joy with which he has heard that 
his own Church of Antioch is in a peaceful state (sionveter), and 
entreats Polycarp to summon an august synod (cuuPotAov 
Qeorpeméctarov), and to choose some one to be an angel of God 
to that Church. Such a reference to the former peaceful con- 


monachos orthodoxos incendiis et ceedibus grassatus est. Tam atrocem persecutionem 
describunt ipsi in sua ad Hormisdam relatione. 
? xviii. 45. See also Forbesii Instruct. Hist. Theolog. III. xiv—xviii. 
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dition of the Church of Antioch, and such an exhortation to 
resort to the deliberative authority of a synop for the promotion 
of its welfare, could not but be very unpalatable to the Kuty- 
chians of that city in the sixth century, who as we have seen 
were distracted into various factions, and were setting at defiance 
the decrees of the greatest councrt that had ever been convoked 
in the Christian Church. 

The Syriac translator appears to have made only two or three 
additions to the Greek text of the three Epistles. Let us here 
observe by the way, as a general proposition, that omission 
appears to us much more probable a@ priort than «interpolation, 
(and that there is therefore an abstract greater verisimilitude 
that the Syriac should be an abridged text, than the Greek an 
interpolated one,) not only, as we have before observed, because 
omissions are much more easy than additions, especially in a 
translation, but also because the fraud is of a less active cha- 
racter in the one case, than it is in the other; and because 
where the fraud is by omission, we may be told, and told correctly, 
that we have the words of the author, whose name the work 
bears, and nothing but the words of the author, which is not 
true in the case of interpolation. Thus the Syriac version is, 
it is true, Ignatian; and (a few words excepted) nothing but 
Ignatian ; whereas, if the Greek text be interpolated, we have 
not only Ignatius, but some one else assuming his name; and 
writing in that name as much as lenatius has done himself. 

But to return. One of the few additions in the Syriac version 
occurs at the close of the Epistle to Polycarp, “I salute him 
who is about to be thought worthy,” (thought worthy by whom 
does not appear from the Syriac, but 1t is clear from the Greek 
that it is by the council to be convoked by Polycarp; and this 
is another instance in which it is necessary to appeal to the 
Greek, to give completeness to the Syriac,)—‘ to go into Syria 
in my stead, as I charged thee”—(for what purpose he is to go 
into Syria is not intelligible from the Syriac, but is clear from 
the Greek). The words ‘in my stead, as 1 charged thee,” are 
not found in the Greek. Our conjecture is, that they were inter- 
polated in extenuation of the schismatical acts of the Kutychians 
who obtruded their bishops in the place of orthodox ones (as 
they did Severus in the room of Flavian), in contravention of 
the well-known rule of Nicza’, that no second bishop should 
ever be created in a city where there was one already in 
existence *. | 

5 Can. viii. 

4 It is observable that in the spurious epistle to the Antiochians the following words 
occur, dowdZopat Tov avr’ épov péAdovTa Goyxey vuwoy. But the trwe Ignatius says, 
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The word dishops occurs very rarely in the three Syriac bee 
tles, and only once in connexion with any duty towards them * ; 
whereas, in the Greek text, obedience to a bishop, and mide 
with him, are strongly inculeated as essentials of Church member- 
ship; as, for instance, in the second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and twentieth chapters of the Hpistle to the Hphesians, 
none of which are found in the Syriac. 

We have already cited some of those chapters, and we must 
request our readers to refer to them; and they will clearly see 
from their language that they must have been gall and worm- 
wood to the Acephali and é:axopivduevor of Syria. As such, we 
believe, they were rejected from the version before us °. 

We must advert here to a slight alteration in the Syriac ver- 
sion of this Epistle to the Ephesians’. Ignatius says in the 
Greek, “‘ When there is no strife among you, ye live the life of 
God.” This is plain enough; but our Syriac translator having, 
perhaps, before his eyes the strifes of the twelve different factions 
of Kutychians among one another, to say nothing of their feuds 
with the orthodox, chooses to read Zowe, love, for tore, strife; and, 
at the price of a false concord, and taking Jove in a vicious sense, 
to warn them against 7, instead of against strife ! 

In the tenth chapter of the same Epistle in the Greek, the 
holy martyr exhorts the Ephesians to pray without ceasing (adva- 
Asitrwe), and he had given the same counsel to Polycarp *, and 
‘in both cases the words ‘ without ceasing” is omitted in the 
Syriac. In the thirteenth chapter, he urges the Ephesians to 
assemble themselves together more frequently for public prayer 
and praise; we look in vain for this advice in the Syriac. In 
the eighteenth chapter, Christ is said to have been baptized, that 
‘by His Passion He might sanctify water;” this sentence also 
has disappeared from the Syriac. Again, in the twentieth chap- 
ter, he prays that ‘they will all come together in one faith, and 
in one Jesus Christ, Who is of the race of David according to 
the flesh, the Son of ‘Man and Son of God; obeying their bishops 
and presbyters with an entire affection, breaking one and the same 
bread, which is the medicine of immortality, an antidote that we 
should not die, but live for ever in Jesus.” All these exhorta- 


(ad Romanos, cap. ix. ) pevnpovevere éy a] TOOCEVXY) opay THC év Svoia éxcdy- 
oiac ric avri Lov Troupe EVE Te Oe xXpnrac bovoc abrny "Inootce Xpioro¢ 
ETLOKOTNHOEL Kain Dp@v ayann. This passage is not in the Syriac Version. 

5 Epist. ad Polyc. chap. vi. 

6 Of the insubordination and schisms among the Monophysites, Guerike thus speaks, 
(Eccl. Hist. i. p.313,) ‘ Bei einer so ieicht aufkeimenden monophysitischen Nichtach- 
tung allgemein kirchlicher Auctoritat fanden auch manche andere eigenthtimliche 
Meinungen unter den Monophysiten Eingang, und veranlassten neue Spaltungen.”’ 

7 Chap. viii. 8 Chap. i. 
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tions concerning frequent prayer, concerning baptism, concerning 
submission to spiritual rulers, and unity in the faith in Christ, 
perfect God and perfect Man, and concerning the holy Hucharist, 
would have been very unpalatable to the Eutychians of Syria, 
as will, we think, be evident to any one who will recur to the 
description of them, above cited, from the history of Nicephorus *. 
He also tells us, that “after the death of their bishops and 
priests, they had neither regular baptisms, nor solemn oblations, 
nor Church services, and that they did not celebrate the holy 
Hucharist in their churches ; but distributed at Easter small frag- 
ments of consecrated elements, which they had kept by them 
for some time.” Indeed, they were as notorious for their schis- 
matical turbulence, as for their heretical pravity. 

We have just quoted one passage from the Greek respecting 
the Eucharist, which is wholly omitted from the Syriac; let us, 
now, say a few words concerning another passage relative to the 
same subject. In the seventh chapter of his Epistle to the 
Romans, according to the Greek text, Ignatius exclaims, “ I long 
for the Bread of God, the heavenly bread, the bread of life, which 
is the Flesh of Jesus Christ the Son of God, made in the last times 
of the seed of David and of Abraham; and | long for the Drink 
of God which is His Blood, which is incorruptible love and ever- 
lasting life.” 

Those words which we have printed in dalics are not found in 
the Syriac version. 

On these two passages, the one altogether omitted, the other 
abridged, as above stated, we would observe, that the Eutychians 
appealed to the Holy Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, for the 
purpose of proving their fundamental assertion, that the human 
nature of our Lord, after its union with the Deity, was merged in 
the divine. Such is the allegation of the Eutychian interlocutor 
in Theodoret’s Dialogue, entitled actyxvuro¢ or inconfusus. But 
Orthodoxus, who maintains the catholic doctrine in that Dialogue, 
replies that the sacred symbols of bread and wine in the Eucha- 
rist do not lose their own nature after consecration, that they 
retain their former substance, figure, and form, but are by faith 
perceived and understood to b¢ what they have become. ‘To which 
the Eutychian replies, ‘‘ True, but they change their appellation, 
and are now called the body of Christ *.”. Whereupon, Ortho- 


9 Above, p. 338. xxviii. 45. See also Forbesii Instruct. III. xiv. for a full account 
of their “‘illegitima conventicula, anabaptismi, and illegitime baptizationes,’”’ and of 
their doing ‘‘ clam et occulté ea que a canonibus interdicta sunt.” 

1 Combefis asserts (apud Le Quien in S. Joh. Damascen. de Heres. 82), ‘‘ Eutychi- 
anos unam naturam dixisse, non ut caro Christo defuerit vel per mutationem vel per 
absorptionem aut deperditionem, sed ut illa propria natura sit que primas partes obti- 
neat, non secundas tantum.”’ 


Aad 
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doxus rejoins, ‘‘ No: they are not only called the body of Christ, 
but the bread of life.” 

It is very remarkable that the Syriac translator, while he has 
preserved the expression, “the bread of God,” by which the 
elements seem to be divinized, has omitted the very term, ‘‘ bread 
of life,” which is urged by Orthodoxus against the Eutychian. 

But there is another doctrine involved in this passage which 
entitles it to special attention. In the Greek it will be perceived 
there is an emphatic assertion of the human nature of our blessed 
Lord; He is there acknowledged as ‘‘ Jesus Christ the Son of 
God, made in the last time of the seed of David and of Adbra- 
ham.” The word Jesus does not appear in the Syriac, concerning 
which omission we shall beg leave to say something more here- 
after ; and the only word of the whole sentence which does occur 
there is, Christ. And there is another remarkable passage bear- 
ing on this same doctrine in the seventh chapter of the Letter 
to the Ephesians : ‘‘ There is one Physician, fleshly and spiritual, 
made and not made, God incarnate, true Life in death, both of 
man and of God, first passible and then impassible.” This sen- 
tence, according to Bishop Bull, was translated by Tertullian in 
the second century ; it is quoted as from Ignatius by Athanasius 
about the year 360, and it is cited as the language of Ignatius by 
Theodoret in the Eastern Church, and by Gelasius in the 
Western in the fifth century ; as is also the case with’ the pas- 
sage above quoted from the twentieth chapter to the Ephesians. 
But doth these passages are omitted in the Syriac. 

Why an Hutychian should have rejected such passages as these 
which speak of our Lord’s generation from Abraham and David 
according to the flesh, is sufficiently obvious *. Let us only be 
allowed to refer to the words of Orthodoxus in the Dialogue of 
Theodoret above cited, where he maintains against the Euty- 
chian that ‘it belongs to Christ to have been in the beginning, and 
to have been born of Abraham and David according to the flesh ;” 
and says to his opponent, that unless he confesses two natures in _ 
Christ, that is, unless he ceases to be an Kutychian, he cannot 
understand the Scriptures, for ‘‘ to have received a beginning from 
Abraham and from David, and to have been in the beginning, are 
opposite terms one to another *.” 

Let us further observe on this doctrine, that another passage, 


2 See Mr. Jacobson’s Notes on these two passages. 

3 Labbe, Concil. iv. p. 139. When Eutyches was asked, ei héyer Oo dboec ty TH 
XouorTy, eiwev Ex OO piv pioswy Eidévat TOY XoioToy Td THe Evwoewc, pETa OF 
THY Evwcty, jac. And p. 256, pera THY yévynow Tou Kugiov ypwy Inco Xpic- 
Tou play pvboLv roookuvety, Kai TabTHY OEo0d. 

+ Theodor. tom. iv. p. 103. 108, ed. Schulze. 
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declaring the two natures, has been transformed in a singular man- 
ner in the Syriac. 

In the nineteenth chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
we read in the Greek that “the ancient kingdom of Satan was 
destroyed, at the manifestation of God in a human form,” Ocov 
avOpwrivwe pavepovpévov. But on turning to the Syriac, we 
find that this passage appears there as follows ;—‘‘ The ancient 
kingdom of Satan was destroyed, at the manifestation of the Son.” 
Again, in the fortieth chapter of the Greek text, Ignatius says 
that he hopes to be able to speak more hereafter, ‘‘ concerning 
the dispensation committed to the new man, Jesus Christ :” and 
this sentence has vanished from the Syriac. Let us refer again 
to the same Dialogue of Theodoret. ‘There the Eutychian asks 
Orthodoxus, “‘ what obliges him to call the Saviour Christ a man ?” 
and in another place he says, “‘ the name man is not so suitable 
to Him as the name God.” In the Eutychian doctrine the man- 
hood of Christ was absorbed into his deity. These observations 
may serve, we think, to throw much light on the transformations 
and omissions just adverted to. 


It is quite true that two of these passages concerning our 
Lord’s nature, which are not found in the Syriac version, are 
quoted by Severus the Eutychian patriarch of Antioch, and will 
be found cited by him in Mr. Cureton’s volume as follows :— 


“Our Lord Jesus Christ was conceived of Mary by the dispensation 
of God, of the seed of David, and of the Holy Ghost, who was born and 
baptized, that being passible He might purify water.”—p. 44. 


Again :— 

‘There is one Physician (as cited above), first passible and then 
ampassible, Jesus Christ our Lord.”—pp. 51. 53. 

Again :— 

“‘ Permit me to be an imitator of the suffering of my God.”’—p. 51. 

How then (it may be asked) could these passages have been 
omitted by an Eutychian, as contrary to his tenets, when they 
are actually guoted by an Eutychian bishop ? 

The reply to this question is not difficult. It is one of the 
properties of truth to be always consistent ; and of error to .be 
ever varying: and the inconsistencies of error are always found 
to corroborate truth. Such is found to be the case here. It is 
almost, we may say, a providential circumstance, that we are able 
to appeal to an Eutychian patriarch of Antioch in favour of the 
genuineness of the Greek text of Ignatius when mutilated by the 
hands of Eutychians. Severus, we have seen, knew nothing of 
the Syriac version, but he is a voucher for the genuineness of 
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the Greek text. But to explain how he came to quote what an 
Kutychian has omitted. 

First, let us observe, that Severus was, it is true, an Hutychian, 
but that he contended not only against the council of Chalcedon, 
but also against Kutychians themselves. This was also the case 
with another eminent Eutychian, Timotheus Aelurus of Alexan- 
dria, who, as Xvagrius’ relates, condemned the Eutychians for deny- 
ing that Christ was ‘‘of the same substance with men.” So also the 
Severites in the conference with the Eutychians under Justinian 
affirmed, that they were themselves anathematized by the Kuty- 
chians ; ‘and they were called semi-EHutychians and Monophysites : 
for (as Evagrius® states) while the Orthodox held that Christ 
was ex duabus and in duabus naturis, they maintained that He 
is only ex duabus, and that without any confusion or change, 
but so that there is but one nature. The Monophysites, there- 
fore, are to be distinguished from the Eutychians properly so 
called ; for while with Eutyches “‘ singularem in Christo naturam 
statuerent, duas negarent, hune errorem aliquatenus molliebant, 
dicendo si una preedicetur Filii Dei natura, posse accipi secundum 
aliquid nature Patris esse consubstantialem, et secundum aliquid 
nostra.” Hence they were called semi-HLutychians and Hosi- 
tantes. (Nat. Alex. ix. 209.) 

To show that Severus, though an Eutychian, waged war against 
Kutychians, let us observe that Extract VIII.’ in Mr. Cureton’s 
volume, containing the passage (there is one Physician, &c.) 
found in Greek, and omitted in Syriac, is (says Mr. Cureton*) 
“from a book against the heresy of Julian of Halicarnassus. 
The author is perhaps Severus.” Also, Extract [X. containing 
the same passage is also probably by Severus, for at the end 
of the work (says Mr. Cureton °) there is a treatise by him enti- 
tled, “A Treatise of St. Severus, Archbishop of Antioch, to 
Julian, Bishop of Halicarnassus.” Now, Julian of Halicarnassus 
was also an Eutychian; and had been the intimate friend of 
Severus *. 

Such being the case, it is not at all wonderful that passages 
omitted by one Eutychian should be cited by another. Besides 


5 Hist. Eccl, ii. 13, 6 Ibid. ii. 5. 

7 Page xiv. 8 Page 53. 9 Page xiv. 

1 Natalis Alexander, x. p. 59, thus speaks of the rupture between Severus and Julian: 
* Quum Timotheus Asterius, hereticus Acephalus, Ecclesie Alexandrine episcopatum 
suscepisset, et Severum et Julianum Halicarnassensem lubenti suscepisset animo, A.D. 
circiter 519, et a Severo sciscitatus esset monachus quidam an Christi Domini corpus 
corruptibile fuisset, ille corruptibile a SS. Patribus asseri respondit. Hoc audito, qui- 
dam Alexandrini Julianum interrogarunt, quid de eA re sentiret. Hic SS. Patres e con- 
trario corpus Christi incorruptibile asserere dixit. Uterque suam opinionem statuere 
et adversarium scriptis lacessere coepit.”” See also ibid. Dissertat. vi. p, 300, adversus 
A phthartodocetas. 
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this, as Nicephorus expressly states, (see above, p. 338,) Severus 
was in the habit of using language which seemed to recognise 
two natures * in Christ, thus to entrap the unwary; and such is 
the character of the passages under consideration. 

In still further confirmation of our statement that Severus might 
quote what other utychians might reject, let us be allowed to 
cite here the words of a modern writer who has made a careful 
analysis of the various opinions of the Monophystic sects. ‘ The 
Severians” (says* Baumgarten Crusius) were Phthartolatree (cor- 
rupticole ), in that they acknowledged in a certain sense the 
humanity of Christ, and regarded the one nature (ascribed to Him 
by the EKutychians) as a compound, and allowed, if not two natures, 
yet two properties, the divine and human, to reside in Him. 

But again, it is very remarkable that in all these passages 
cited by Severus from Ignatius, there is one particular idea, 
which might easily be pressed into the service of a doctrine 
which Severus is well known to have held, and which he was 
specially defending in those‘ very writings in which these Igna- 
tian passages are found cited. Severus was a Theopaschite*, that 
is, he maintained the passibility of the Godhead. Now it will 
be perceived that in all these passages Ignatius speaks of the 
sufferings of God; that is, of the incarnate Word dying (not 
as God, but as Man,) upon the cross. It will be further seen 
that Severus has actually distorted one of these passages to suit 
his own particular dogma. ‘‘Christ® (says the Greek) was 
baptized, that by suffering He might purify water ;” ‘¢ Christ (says 
Severus) was baptized, that being passible He might purify water.” 

On the other hand, the Syriac Translator has omtted the 
close of the following sentence in the Epistle to the Ephesians 
(cap. 1.) :— 

“‘T hope to obtain by your prayers, to fight with beasts at Rome, 
that thus I may be able to be a disciple of God, Who offered Himself an 


oblation and sacrifice for us.” 


The words after God do not appear in the Syriac. The 
Eutychianism, therefore, of the Translator appears in some 
respects to have differed from that of Severus. On the whole, 


2 Asa proof of his vacillation it may be mentioned that he at first embraced the 
évwrikoy of Zeno, (concerning which, see Natal. Alex. ix. 195,) and refused to condemn 
the Council of Chalcedon ; that afterwards he wrote a book against that Council; and 
he went so far as to affirm that the Fathers asserted two natures in Christ, before the 
time of Nestorius; but that after Nestorius, the two natures were compounded into one ! 
whence he is called ceAnvtaZopevoc by Anastasius, ‘Odnydc, c. 7. 

3 Lehrbuch der christlichen Dogmen-geschichte, p. 350. 

4 See Mr. Cureton’s Extracts, p. 41, and compare Theodoret, aac, iv. p. 196. 

5 Nicephorus, xviii. 51—53. 

6 Ephes. xvii. 
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therefore, it appears to us much more fortunate than wonderful 
that Severus should have cited some passages which are omitted 
in the Syriac version. 


We have already adverted to a passage in which the Syriac 
Translator has suppressed the word Jesus; he seems to have 
taken great pains to do so, especially when Jesus stands before 
Christ, and when a distinction is made between His Person and 
that of the Father. 

Thus, to select the commencement of the Epistle to the 
Romans, which is as follows :— 


‘*Tonatius, who is also called Theophorus, to the Church which has 
obtained much from the Majesty of the most High Father, and His only 
Son Jesus Christ, to the Church beloved and iliuminated through the mill 
of Him Who willeth all things according to the love of Jesus Christ our 
God ; to the Church which presides in the city of the Romans, called of 
Christ, called of the Father, which I also salute in the Name of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of the Father, to those who are united according to the 
Jlesh and spirit in all His commandments, much greeting in Jesus Christ 


our God.” 


None of the words printed in italics are to be found in the 
Syriac version. What could have been the cause of this omis- 
sion? We incline to think that the Translator was one of those 
Kutychians who were not satisfied with absorbing the human 
nature of Curist into the divine, but would also absorb the three 
Persons of the Godhead into one, running counter thereby not 
only to the orthodox Faith, but to the dogma of the Tritheites, 
a sect which sprang up among the Eutychians, being led by 
Joannes Philoponus’, who, arguing according to the Hutychian 
theory, that if there are two natures in Christ, there must be 
two hypostases (which is the error of Nestorius), and being an- 
swered by the orthodox that this did not follow, for there are 
three /hypostases in the Blessed Trinity, but not three natures, 
adopted the consequence here propounded, and asserted that 
there are three natures in the Trinity, and three special hypos- 
tases, and one also common to them all. The Syriac version 
seems to have been constructed with a view to meet this error of 
the Tritheites. 

We believe further, that we may affirm with confidence that 
of the numerous passages, in which St. Ignatius declares the 
distinctive SUFFERINGS of. our Lord Jesus Curist, perfect God, 
and perfect Man, not a single one has been allowed to remain in 
the Syriac translation ! 


7 Nicephorus, xviii. 46. 
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We take the following paragraphs from the Greek, as spe- 
cimens :— 


EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


P. 75 (Ed. Cureton). “ Jesus Curist, Who offered Himself as an 
oblation and sacrifice for us.”—OmirrTepD in the Syriac. 

P. 77. ‘* There is one Physician, fleshly and spiritual (as quoted above, 
p. 317), first pass1BLeE, then impassible.”—OmirtrTeEp in the Syriac. 

P. 78. ‘* Be not deceived. If those who do these things according 
to the flesh have died, how much more shall he perish who corrupts by 
evil doctrine the faith of God, for which Jesus Curist was crucified ?”?— 
OmiTTeEp in the Syriac. 

P. 79. ‘* Our God, Jesus Curist, was conceived of Mary, of the 
seed of David, and was baptized, that by his Passion He might purify 
water.”—OmitTEp in the Syriac. 

Ibid. “ The prince of this world was ignorant of the virginity of 
Mary, and of the birth of our Lord, and of his DEatu.”—OmitTTEp in 
the Syriac. 


EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 


P. 82. ‘* I seek Him who piep for us, Who rose again from the dead 
for us.’—OmiTTED in the Syriac. 


Such is the result of a comparison of the Syriac with the 
Greek, as far as respects one great particular doctrine of Chris- 
tianity ; and we look i vain for any evidence that the Syriac 
translator would have accepted the following articles of the Creed : 
‘¢ T believe in God the Father; and in Jesus Christ our Lord, 
Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, 
suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried.” 


It is not easy to distinguish the various shades of Eutychian- 
ism*® from each other; but we believe that our Translator 
coincided very nearly in opinion, and was nearly contemporaneous 
in time with the celebrated Jacobus Baradzeus, who propagated 
the doctrines of the Monophysites in Syria, Mesopotamia, Arme- 
nia, Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssinia, in the sixth century, and died 
Bishop of Edessa, a.p. 578°; and gave a name to the Monophy- 
sites, who from him are still called /acodites, in opposition to the 


8 See Assemanni, Bibl. Oriental. Vat. ii. c. viii. p. 62. 72. 326. 331. 414. 

9 Cave doubts (Hist. Eccl. i. p. 524,) whether Jacobus Baradeeus was the same as 
Jacobus Edessenus Episcopus. Mosheim, (from Assemanni,) Cent. vi. chap. vi., takes 
their identity for granted. Cave, who says that Baradzus flourished a.p. 550, and 
that Edessenus was integro fore seculo junior, does not seem to have adverted to the 
os Synodus Alexandrina Eutychianorum a Jacobo Edesseno Episcopo A.p. 578 cele- 
brata.”’ The fact is, Jacobus Baradzus was Bishop of Edessa ; and there was another 
Jacobus, commonly called Interpres, also Bishop of Pideset, A.D. 677. See Seu 
Bibl. Oriental. ii. 104. Mansi, ix. p. 919. 
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Melchites, or Imperialists*, who hold the doctrine of the council 
of Chalcedon, convoked by the Hmperor Marcian in a.p. 451. 
We know from Nicephorus, and other sources, that they were in 
the habit of mutilating Scripture’? and the works of the Fathers 
to suit their own purposes; and this being the case, they 
would have not had much scruple in epitomizing Ignatius. 
It is a remarkable fact that all the Jacobite Patriarchs of 
Syria at this day usurp the title of Jgnatius! They thus show 
their desire to appropriate the holy martyr to themselves; and 
the same spirit would not have spared his works, which has taken 
this liberty with his name. Our conjecture, that this Syriac 
version is of Jacobite extraction, 1s further confirmed by 
the fact, that in the very same MS. volume which contains it, 
are found Sermons by Mar Jacob*, whom we conjecture to be 
no other than the celebrated heretical and schismatical bishop of 
Hdessa. 

Upon the whole, then, the state of the case with respect to 
Mr. Cureton’s volume appears to be as follows. He appears (and 
we do not greatly wonder thereat) 


—Nam solet inventis plaudere quisque suis— 


to have been fascinated by his own discovery of this Syriac 
version, and without waiting to take counsel of his calmer judg- 
ment, he propounds it to us “‘as most nearly representing what 
St. Ignatius himself wrote.” This Syriac version proves to be a 
miserable epitome made by an Eutychian heretic; and so far 
from invalidating the claim of the Greek text to be received as 
the genuine language of Ignatius, it does, in fact, in our opinion 
greatly corroborate and confirm it. 

The evidence adduced in its behalf before this discovery 
remains unimpaired. We have seen that the Epistles were 
addressed to various Churches, and copies of them were made by 
Polycarp, and annexed to an Epistle of his own, which was pub- 
licly read in the Church; and that thus their integrity was 
securely guarded in early times. Polycarp survived till a.p. 147, 
and Irenzeus, his scholar (who lived beyond a.p. 189), possessed 
Hpistles of Ignatius, and quoted them in his works*; they were 


1 Nicephorus, H. E. xviii. 52. 
2 xviii. 53. ‘ Opera Patrum depravare—id Monophysitis solenne,’’? says Assemanni, 
ii. 289. And again, i. 295, ‘ Premonendus est lector Monovhysitas statim a Chalcedo- 


nensis Concilii avo Libros Patrum depravare ceepisse.” They also added to the T'ris- 
agium the words 0¢ éoravowOn vip rudy, (ibid. 51,) applying it to the whole 
Trinity. 


3 Cureton, xii. If this Mar Jacob should turn out to be the other bishop of Edessa, 
(see above, p. 347, note,) he also was a Monophysite ; if we may judge from his trans- 
lation of writings of Severus, and from his ritual works, received by the Jacobites. 

4 Euseb. iii. 36. v. 8 v. 28. 
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imitated by other authors before Eusebius; their number, and 
titles, and substance are described by Eusebius ; and these cita- 
tions and descriptions correspond accurately with the Greek text 
of the Epistles which we possess. We have also two ancient 
Latin versions coinciding with it, and showing that this text was 
received as genuine by the western Church ; we have quotations 
by Theodoret, bishop of Cyrus, in Syria, and Gelasius, bishop of 
Rome, in the fifth century, who speak in the name of that age*, in 
favour of the Greek Epistles; we have Greek MS. fragments 
of some of the Epistles, also coinciding with the received text ; 
and now Mr. Cureton has presented us for the first time with 
numerous extracts from various Syriac MSS., showing that this 
Greek text was received at Antioch and Alexandria by the 
patriarchs of both those Churches in the sixth century, as it was 
by the Patriarch of Rome, Pope Gelasius, in the fifth; and fur- 
ther still, the Syriac version, now first printed, corresponds, as far 
as it goes, with the Greek text, and so far it is a new witness to 
its genuineness. 

We think, also, that abundant cause has been shown for be- 
lieving this version to be incomplete. We find that it does not 
contain numerous passages imitated (as we believe) and cited 
from Ignatius, by writers in different countries, from the second 
to the fifteenth century, which ave found in the Greek; we have 
seen that its various parts do not cohere harmoniously together ; 
that it bears evident marks of curtailment*and amputation; and 
that what the Syriac appears to have lost, is found on reference 
to the Greek; and when supplied from it, gives integrity and 
consistency to the whole. 

Again, the heretical and schismatical condition of a large por- 
tion of the Syrian Church in the sixth and seventh centuries, and, 
we grieve to add, even to the present times, compels us to believe 
that no complete version of Ignatius would have been received or 
tolerated in it; and that religious communion, which, alas ! has 
persisted with ‘unrelenting acrimony in anathematizing the de- 
crees of the s1x HUNDRED and THIRTY BisHops of the couNcIL 
of CuaLcEpon, would not have been deterred by any feeling of 
reverence from tampering with the writings of Ignatius ; and 
there is a strong presumptive evidence against the orthodoxy and 
integrity of writings discovered, as the two MSS. of the Syriac 
version have been, in the suspicious company of Severus of Antioch, 
and Timotheus of Alexandria, and other Monophysite writers, and 


5 See Bp. Pearson’s Remarks to this effect, Vind. Ign. i. 13. ‘* Observandum est 
duos hujus evi testes Theodoretum et Gelasium non tantummodo pro seipsis loqui, sed 
totius quinti seculi judicium nobis representare.”’ 
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oneof these MSS., the only one which contains the three Epistles, 
bound up in the same volume with a work of a leader, perhaps 
the head, of the Jacobites. 

Further, we have found on examination, that the passages of 
the Greek text, which do not appear in the Syriac version, 
are in the main precisely those which, from the clear statements 
and authoritative admonitions they contain concerning certain 
great articles of Christian doctrine and discipline, would have 
been least palatable to a Syrian Jacobite in the sixth or seventh 
century. If we are to have a correct Syriac version of the 
Kpistles of Ignatius, we must, in our opinion, look for it not 
from among those who impugn the decrees of Chalcedon, and 
brand its adherents as heretics, but from among those who still 
hold the orthodox faith, the Welchites ; and we do not altogether 
despair of seeing such a version one day brought to light from 
that quarter; and we earnestly desire that 1t may be reserved to 
Mr. Cureton in his Syriac researches, to discover such a docu- 
ment as this, and to communicate it to the world. 

In the version now published by Mr. Cureton, we recognise, there- 
fore, an additional argument in favour of the Epistles generally 
hitherto received in the name of Ignatius ; and, consequently, we 
see in it an accession of strength in support of the evangelical 
faith and apostolical government of the Christian Church. On 
these grounds we hail the appearance of this volume with satis- 
faction, and we heartily wish Mr. Cureton success in the future 
literary and theological undertakings of which the announcement 
appears, in his Preface, and for which he appears to be highly 
qualified by his learning, industry, and zeal. His labours, as is clear 
from the nature of his materials, will require circumspection and 
caution; and we trust that they will give another stimulus to the 
spirit now happily reviving among us, of reverence for the pre- 
cious remains of the purest and best ages of the Christian 
Church. — 

We have reason to rejoice that our Universities have shown 
themselves active and faithful in the encouragement of the study 
of ancient ecclesiastical literature. The patristic publications of 
a late learned theological professor in one of our universities ; the 
well-filled class-rooms of those who occupy the chairs of theology 
and ecclesiastical history in these national academic seminaries ; 
the erection of new professorships in these sciences in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; the recent publications of Dr. Routh, Dr. 
Gaisford, Dr. Cramer, Mr. Field, Mr. Jacobson, Mr. Harvey, 
Mr. Woodham, and others, afford cheering evidence, which, we 
trust, will become more and more abundant, of the vitality of the 
Church of England in her ancient seats of learning; and we 
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have little to fear, and every thing to hope for her, as long as she 
continues to bring the questions controverted among us to the 
test of genuine, primitive, Christian antiquity °. 

A few words concerning the bearing of the Ignatian Epistles 
upon a practical question of great moment in our own Church at 
the present day; and we will then bring these remarks to a 
close. 

The view of a particular Church, such, for instance, as Ephesus 
or Rome, which these Hpistles present to us, is that of a society 
of Christian believers, joined in communion with their deacons 
and presbyters, and through them with their bishop, who is the 
centre of unity in his own ‘Church. This communion of Church- 
members, is represented in these letters, as actually and habitu- 
ally maintained by means of Church assemblies, in which the 
bishop is often seen surrounded by his presbyters, presiding over 
them, preaching to them and their flocks, praying with and for 
them, administering the Holy Eucharist to them, giving them 
his benediction, and thus maintaining thein in unity with each 
other, and with himself in Christ. 

It is a great mistake, though by no means an uncommon one, 
to represent the Ignatian Epistles as having a tendency to exalt 
unduly the episcopal office. They do, indeed, take for granted 
that episcopacy is essential to the due constitution of a Christian 
Church, and they inculcate the necessity of submission to the 
bishop, and they condemn separation from him, and opposition to 
him, as schism ; but the fact is,as Bishop Pearson has observed ’, 
that the Ignatian Epistles are distinguished from ecclesiastical 
writings of the later ages of the Church—and this is a strong 
proof of their genuineness—by the stress which they lay, not on 
the rights and duties of the episcopal office, but on the dignity 
and authority of the priesthood and of the diaconate *. It is not 
Episcopacy simply, but Episcopacy resting upon, supported by, 
and governing through, the Priests and Deacons in due subordi- 
nation under it, that the Ignatian Epistles exhibit to us as the 
genuine form of an Apostolic Church. 

This being the case, it appears to us to follow as a necessary 
consequence, that the Church of England, continuing, as we 


6 We would request special attention to what Bp. Pearson has said on this subject in 
the prelections and sermons delivered by him, as Lady Margaret Professor at Cam- 
bridge, and lately published by Mr. Churton. See vol. i. p. 432—437; vol. ii. 
p. 9—14. 

7 Vind. Ign. p. 220, 221. 

8 Quicunque (si quid ego in hac re intelligo, says Bp. Pearson, p. 221) presbyteralé 
dignitati auctoritatique maximé student, non habent suze existimationis firmius aut 
solidius fundamentum quam Epistolas 8. Ignatii nostri. 
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believe to be the case, to be actuated at this day by that feeling 
of wise and sober reverence for Christian antiquity, which has, 
under God, been her main preservative in the most perilous 
times; being desirous of maintaining unity and peace, and of 
promoting the efficiency of her own constitution, and of seeing 
the entire population of the country living in holy and healthful 
communion with herself, must have one object of desire and 
endeavour nearest and dearest to her heart—we mean the in- 
crease of her Hpiscopate. 

St. Chrysostom, when, as a presbyter at Antioch, he delivered 
a panegyric” on St. Ignatius, made it a subject of admiration and 
wonder, that the holy martyr was able to govern a diocese of two 
hundred thousand souls. What would St. Chrysostom say to 
our dioceses of twice, four times, six times, and even more than 
eight times that amount of population? Would he not deplore 
the position of a Christian bishop with such a charge, especially 
when he comes to be overtaken with natural infirmities and old 
age’? 
eA not to speak only of ancient times, but to compare our 
own condition with that of other Churches in our own day, why, 
we may well ask, should England and Wales, with a population 
of more than sixteen millions, have an episcopate equal only to 
about a third of that of France with its thirty-five millions, and 
not equal to half that of Spain with its fifteen millions, and only 
equal to twice that of free Greece with its one million? And 
to speak also of our own condition in former times; Bingham ? 
has shown cause for believing that there were more bishops in 
England fourteen hundred years ago, than at this day; and it is 
certain that, inclusively of suffragan bishops, there was provision 
three hundred years since, when the population of England and 
Wales was not a fourth part * of what it is at present, for twice 
as many bishops as there are at this time *. 

The present Bishop of London, we rejoice to know, has made 
these sentiments heard in the House of Lords; and the Church 


9 Ed. Savil. v. 501, ro wrod éyxeipicOfjvar Tocatrny Kai Choy sic Eikoce 
eKTELVOMEVOY LupLaOaC Toone apETie ole Kai codiac amddekw eivat. 

1 Even according to the improved arrangements of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
and according to the census of fourteen years ago, we find the population of the English 
dioceses as follows :—‘ London, 1,746,504; Manchester, 1,208,533; Exeter, 795,400 ; 
Ripon, 739,748 ; Lichfield, 612,555 ; Worcester, 573,020, &c. &c.’””"—Appendix to the 
First Report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 19th March, 1835. 

2 Bingham, Antiq. IX. vi. 20. Bp. Gibson’s Codex, p. 134, and 136. 

% See Mr. Rickman’s Calculations in Preface to Parliamentary Population Abstract, 
1843, p. 36. 

4 The population of England and Wales has doubled itself within the last fifty years. 
See Population Abstract, Lond. 1843, p. 8. 
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of England owes a debt of gratitude to him and to his brother 
prelates, who spoke the same language in the debate on the Welsh 
bishoprics in the last session of Parhament®. We apprehend 
that their Lordships’ arguments will be found to have derived 
additional force from the recent Church Building Acts °, which 
have increased the number of independent parishes and benefices, 
and have consequently augmented the arduous labours of super- 
intending a Diocese, and of maintaining unity and uniformity in 
it ; and we feel a strong persuasion that the indispensable neces- 
sity of a still further well-regulated subdivision of large and popu- 
lous parishes, and of a great multiplication of Priests and Dea- 
cons, will, ere long, effect a considerable increase in the number 
of our Bishops, which would greatly accelerate the progress of 
all other measures for the relief of the spiritual and temporal 
wants of the country, and give energy, harmony, and stability 
to them. 


5 Friday, May 2, 1845, when the BisHop of Lonpow said, ‘‘ He felt a deeply- 
rooted conviction, which every year’s experience only tended to strengthen and con- 
firm, that it was not only desirable, but would become absolutely necessary to add to 


the present number of BisHopPs.” 
6 2&3 Vict. c. 49; 6 & 7 Vict. c.37; 7 & 8 Vict. c. 94; 8 & 9 Vict. c. 70. 
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Art. 1V.—Storia del Reame di Napoli dal 1734, sino al 1825: 


del Generale Prerro CotLeTTA. Parigi, 1843. 


Tuts is the second edition of a remarkable work, written by a 
remarkable person. Before the appearance of these volumes, the 
particular historical period of which it treats, if not wholly ob- 
scured in darkness was dimly seen by twilight, but is now illu- 
minated by a brilliant though perhaps a partial light. How little 
was actually known of that portion of the history of the kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies which extends over the last century, most persons 
are or may be aware; but few, however, have taken the trouble of 
discovering that such ignorance would not be easily dissipated by 
a reference to any printed authorities. Scarce and meagre were, 
and are, the accounts of these interesting kingdoms, and even these 
chiefly relating, like the Revoluzioni d’ Italia by Denina, to those 
particular periods and occasions when the fortunes of the Neapo- 
litan realms became mixed up with those of the European Con- 
tinent. Giannone indeed, a favourite author of the great Lord 
Mansfield, has always received the meed due to his historical merit, 
although even he has, we suspect, been more praised than read 
in England; but his work ends with the beginning of the last 
century. Muratori, justly esteemed for the laborious faithfulness 
of his compilations, carries the history of the Two Sicilies, inter- 
mingled with the annals of Italy, ‘“ dall’ era volgare sino all anno 
1749,” that is, a little beyond the period from which the prin- 
cipal part of the work before us takes its rise; and the Abbé 
Oggert published a continuation up to the year 1786. Botta’s 
general history of Italy begins in 1789, and ends in 1814. Coppi 
covers with his perspicuous narrative the ‘“‘ Annali d’ Italia,” 
from 1750 to 1825, and his latest volume has been printed since 
the publication of Colletta. There are also certain ‘‘ Consider- 
azioni sopra la Storia di Sicilia del Canonico Gregorio,” which 
occupy several volumes printed at Palermo in 1807, but which we 
have not had the good fortune to see. Dr. Leo, who contributed 
the ‘‘ Geschichte der Italienischen Staaten,” to the valuable 
historical series of the European States edited by Heeren and 
Ukert, after expressing distaste and dislike for the history of the 
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last century in Italy, admits, that not having had the leisure or 
opportunity of consulting manuscripts and public records, he can 
do no more than repeat what is to be found in Muratori, Coppi, 
and Sismondi. 

The latter author, however admirable for earlier times, may be 
consulted in vain for Neapolitan history during the particular 
period which is discussed in these volumes. Colletta’s work there- 
fore was, as the Scotch not unclassically say, much desiderated : 
before we consider the manner in which he has executed his task 
it seems desirable to make some mention of the writer. 

Pietro Colletta was born of respectable parents, in January 
1775. His education was not neglected, and at first mathema- 
tical studies appear to have possessed the greatest charms for 
him: he seems, however, to have applied himself to the acquisi- 
tion of all the information which the places of his education 
afforded ; of Greek he was probably, like most Italians of later 
times, profoundly ignorant; of Latin he seems to have had a 
competent knowledge, and the study of this language produced a 
considerable effect upon his whole character, for it enabled him 
to overcome the difficulties and possess the treasures of Tacitus, 
and it is probable that an imperfect acquaintance with the life and 
writings of this master spirit, derived through the medium of a 
translation, was the chief spur that urged him to acquire a know- 
ledge of the original language, in which alone, even though the 
translator should have been Davanzati, this object of his admira- 
tion could be fully appreciated; certain at least it is, that it 
awakened in him an ambition to imitate in some work of his 
own, the majestic solemnity and pregnant brevity of his favourite 
author ; this ambition began in his early youth, and expired only 
with his latest breath, and it seems to have coloured the cha- 
racter of his thoughts, and in some measure of his actions. 

We can easily conceive that it was ever present to his mind, 
that he was as much destined to pourtray the evils of despotism 
and licentiousness, as illustrated in the misgovernment of the 
Sicilies during the nineteenth century, as Tacitus had been to paint 
in terrible but everlasting colours the like effect of the like causes 
at Rome, under the tyranny of her first Czesars. Unconsciously, 
perhaps, the similarity of their vocations is attempted to be forced 
upon the reader by the adoption of a similar arrangement of the 
work into sections, and of a style elaborately concise, sometimes 
painfully condensed, and perhaps affectedly or ostentatiously 
severe, but bearing undeniable impress of ardent feeling and vigor- 
ous thought. Our opinion is, that the natural bent of his mind 
inclined him to the style and sentiment of Tacitus, while the study 
of that author reacted upon and increased his natural bias, which 
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was further fostered by the eventful circumstances of the times in 
which his lot was cast. 


** Queeque ipse miserrima vidit, 
Et quorum pars magna fuit.”’ 


Such is our impression. It is but fair to give the account 
of his anonymous biographer—no lukewarm admirer, it may be 
observed, of his hero—which is prefixed to the history. 


“There are but few writers the image of whose soul is so engraven 
upon their works as that of Colletta is on his history. In it are com- 
pressed the thoughts, the passions, the sorrows, the hopes, of his 
whole life, as well as the lofty purposes, the unconquerable trust, and 
all the idols of his mind. 

‘To write was with him to act—to act according to his best appre- 
hension for the welfare of Italy, freed from the embarrassments and 
obstacles which, during his management of public affairs, had pre- 
vented him from ordering them according to his own unfettered judg- 
ment. He was all the more attached to his history, because in it he 
appeared at last to have acquired the mastery over his genius; in 
which there was what is at all times unusual, but in our own most 
remarkable—a coherence, an agreement of all its parts, a synthesis, so 
to speak, which had been formed in him by the habit of rarely allowing 
his thoughts to wander upon unstable doctrines and unproved theore- 
tical systems,—of having always acted more than talked; of having 
reflected upon the things he saw simply, and irrespectively of other 
matters; of having passed his judgment upon them with frank sin- 
cerity, and without the aid of another person’s knowledge. These 
habits of his caused him to resemble rather the examples of antiquity, 
than the more ordinary models of our age of civilisation. Genius and 
misfortunes were his preceptors as to the times which were running on 
before him, yet he looked upon them as a stranger; and his habits of 
living, as well as of writing, always partook in some degree of the 
antique model. Hence, in his conceptions, and in his expressions, 
there is a kind of unusual garb, an attitude and drapery (attegiamento) 
entirely his own. Hence, too, his great power of convincing and 
exciting ; and because his resolved opinion was always sincere, his 
faculty of persuasion was powerful; he looked only to that elevated 
height which was present to his own mind, and to which he wished to 
lead others. That freedom from doubt which appears in his book was 
in every word he uttered; that kind (I know not how to describe it) 
of imperial majesty, which exists in his style, nature had impressed 
upon his countenance, and upon his whole bearing; his style was 
entirely his own, frank, unforced, necessary (mecessario), nor could 
he ever have written or uttered a word which did not bear upon it this 
impress. Eloquent in conversation, he painted in his language with 
singular clearness and readiness the happiest pictures from the impres- 
sions which he had received.” 
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His physical strength was great, and a consciousness of it, 
combined with the activity of his mind, induced him to enrol 
himself in the army, and in 1796 he became a cadet in the artil- 
lery. In 1798, the army was put in motion to repel the invasion 
of the French. <A short time sufficed to reveal to him the pro- 
digious ignorance of the officers, and the incredible want of dis- 
cipline among the men. He distinguished himself, and attracted 
attention during the war; but a deep disgust took possession of 
him, when he saw that the faults of others rendered all his exer- 
tions nugatory, “¢ Tacito gli tornava a mente,” says his bio- 
erapher. The Parthenopean republic established by the French 
inspired him with some hope for the future destinies of his 
country, to which he was to his latest moment inviolably attach- 
ed; but his sagacity and sincerity kept him aloof from the clubs 
of system-mongers and the society of empty demagogues, the 
natural swarm of such times. On the expulsion of the French 
he was thrown into prison with many of the most illustrious of 
his fellow-countrymen, and escaped the death which they suf- 
fered by a pious fraud of his relations. The bloody scenes which 
the cruel cowardice of a feeble government then executed in 
Naples were deeply graven on his mind, and stand forth in bold 
relief upon his pages; but he abstains from the slightest allusion 
to his own acts or sufferings, and makes no mention any where of 
himself. Dismissed from the army, he was for some time em- 
ployed as a civil engineer in conducting the operation of drying 
the marshes of Ofanto. At the return of the French in 1806, 
and under the government of Joseph Buonaparte, he was restored 
to his military rank, again served in the army, planned and 
executed the reduction of Capri, was wounded on several occa- 
sions, and raised to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and of 
‘Cufizialle di ordinanza,” an office in immediate communication 
with the king. With Murat he became a great favourite. 
Gioacchino thought he found in him that combination of civil 
capacity with military firmness which he considered invaluable. 
He was made governor of Calabria Ulteriore, and during the 
two years of his government his wisdom and courage appear to 
have fully justified the appointment. In 1812, he was recalled 
to Naples, promoted to the rank of a general, and made ‘ diret- 
tore dell’ ufficio dei ponti e strade.” The enchanting road to 
Posilippo, the magnificent road to the Campo di Marte, the 
great road leading to Calabria, were due to his conceptions ; 
and every one who has visited Naples will acknowledge the obli- 
gations under which this city has been laid to the man who has 
left these grand monuments of national improvement and embel- 
lishment. He had conceived great plans for the melioration of the 
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neglected provinces, when the troubled times broke out again, 
and recalled him to his military career. In 1814, he became 
councillor of state; in 1815, he fought gallantly against the 
Austrians at Panaro, and when all was lost, became the chosen 
negotiator for Murat at Casalanza. Then followed that sin- 
gular period of Neapolitan history, the five years of the restored 
Ferdinand. In the revolution which burst forth at the close of 
that time, and in obtaining the new constitution, Colletta took 
an active part, and his advice and aid was anxiously invited by the 
terrified king: but he saw with a sickening heart the treachery, 
timidity, selfishness, and irresolution which surrounded him, and 
their inevitable tendency to undermine the constitutional edifice 
which had been constructed, and despaired at finding himself 
not armed with sufficient means to repress the licentiousness 
which was, as of old time, to be the grave of the liberty of 
his country. The Holy Alliance compelled or enabled the aged 
Ferdinand to break his recent oath, and the old despo- 
tism was re-established. Colletta was hurried away, ‘“‘ de more 
Austriacorum,” to Briinn, in Moravia, with the pleasant prospect 
of Spielberg, the dungeon which consumed the lives of so many of 
his countrymen, perpetually before his eyes. This sojourn was 
rapidly destroying his health, when he was permitted to exchange 
it for Florence, between which place and Leghorn he passed the 
remainder of his life, giving to the society of a few friends the 
hours which were not devoted to his history. He died on the 
llth of November, 1831, poor, but with unstained integrity, 
warmly beloved by his friends, and having accomplished his task 
in every respect, except the preface, which was found unfinished 
among his papers. 

The history purports to extend from 1734 to 1825. The writer 
taking for granted his readers’ acquaintance with the previous 
history of the Sicilies, and especially, as he says, with the work 
of Giannone, passes over with a few sections all that precedes 
the limits of his own task. It may not, however, be unaccept- 
able to many of our readers to peruse a rapid sketch of the 
fortunes of these kingdoms, previous to the date of the history 
before us. 

Whoever the aboriginal inhabitants of the lower part of Italy, 
and of the great island at her foot, might have been, there 
is no doubt that ‘these countries were colonized at a very 
early period by the Greeks. The beautiful legends of Homer, 
and the sublime strains of Pindar, introduce the classical student 
to Scylla and Charybdis, Aitna and the marvels of the Sicilian 
coast; but he owes his first interest in the island, whose real 
history 1s like the most stirring romance, to the great historic 
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drama of Thucydides, which ‘comes sweeping by” with the tale 
of Syracuse, and the fierce contest of the Dorian and Ionian 
races, and the downfall of haughty, all-grasping Athens, upon the 
battle-field of Sicily. 

The same scene again appears before him in the glowing page 
of Livy and the sober narrative of Polybius, and on it is enacted 
the downfall of Carthage, the second great maritime republic of 
the ancient world. Who with any tincture of classical learning 
is unacquainted with the sufferings of Sicily, as embalmed in 
Cicero’s Orations against Verres—who can be uninterested in 
the court of Dionysius, where we first hear of Plato? Naples, 
too, still bears the features of the ‘‘dulcis Parthenope ” of 
Virgil, and still smiles in those charms which Statius so grace- 
fully describes in the epistle to his wife, by the display of which 
he hopes to lure her from the gaieties and excitement of Rome— 
those charms which, we learn from the dark pages of Tacitus, 
attracted even the sated and savage Tiberius. 

In the decay of the Roman Empire, we lose sight of the 
classical history of Sicily and Naples; but when Belisarius re- 
covered Italy from the Goths and invaded Naples, she still 
cherished the language and manners of a Greek colony, and a 
Greek democracy excited the people to adhere to the Goths in 
that war; but they expiated by a terrible punishment their in- 
fidelity to the Byzantine Emperor. As to Sicily, Gibbon says, 


‘‘ The situation preserved it from the barbarians, nor could the dis- 
armed provinces have supported an usurper. The sufferings of that 
once flourishing and still fertile island were inflicted by baser hands— 
a licentious crowd of slaves and peasants reigned for awhile over the 
plundered country, and renewed the memory of the servile wars of 
more ancient times, devastations of which the husbandman was either 
the victim or the accomplice, must have ruined the agriculture of 
Sicily ; and as the principal estates were the property of the opulent 
senators of Rome, who often enclosed within a farm the territory of 
an old republic, it is not improbable that this private injury might 
affect the capital more deeply than all the conquests of the Goths or 
Persians.”—c. x. vol. i. p. 474. . 


Towards the beginning of the sixth century, at the open- 
ing of the Medieval Age, we find the Lombardic duchies of 
Spoleto and Beneventum covering the whole present continental 
domains of the Neapolitan Crown, with the exception of Ter- 
racina, Gaieta, Amalfi, and Naples, which remain under that 
feeble shadow of Greek government in Italy, the Exarchate of 
Ravenna. Two centuries roll away, and the Lombards, availing 
themselves of the commotions in Italy excited by the Icono- 
clastic decrees of the Byzantine emperor, have swept away the 
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Exarchate, and before the close of the eighth century are 
themselves annihilated, and melted into the vast empire of 
Charlemagne. 

Then we find the princes of Benevento paying feudal 
homage to the Frank emperors, while the power of the dukes of 
Naples is confined to the bay and the adjacent isles. Salerno 
has shot up into a small but renowned republic; so, too, has 
Amalfi, ‘“‘ whose industrious citizens (according to the happy 
expression of Gibbon’), by the invention of the mariner’s com- 
pass, unveiled the face of the globe.” Sicily, meanwhile, acknow- 
ledges a divided allegiance to the patricius of the Greek emperor, 
and to the emir of the Saracens. To this patricius the dukes 
of Naples pay for a short and undefined period a kind of homage, 
and afterwards to the catapan, in whom the office of the patricius 
merged, and who resides at Bari in Apulia. 

It is remarkable, however, that Naples soon acquired the 
privilege of electing her own dukes; and in the ninth century, 
under the sway of an episcopal duke (Athanasius), she enters 
into a league with the Saracens, to share the plunder of Capua 
and of the territories of the Holy See—strange phenomenon of 
these dark and troubled times! In the beginning, however, of 
the tenth century, the dukes of Naples are found in a more 
natural union, banded with the princes of Benevento against the 
infidel. From about 970 to 1024, a.p., they appear, though 
compelled at each invasion of Italy to do homage to the Saxon or 
German emperors, to have revolted as soon as their northern 
conquerors had turned their backs, and to have again united 
themselves to the Greek Empire. 

In the middle of the eleventh century, a marvellous event 
occurred, which in a manner and by a means the least to have 
been expected, destroyed the last traces of Greek power in 
Italy, and laid the foundations of a new and most unexpected 
dynasty. 

The followers of Rollo, after the conquest of Normandy, having 
become Christians, found in pilgrimages to the Holy Land oecupa- 
tion for those energies which a profound devotional spirit con- 
spired with a restless and adventurous temperament to infuse 
into their character. The Greeks eagerly engaged a small 
body of these redoubted warriors to assist them in repelling 
the attacks of the Saracens of Sicily, and their northern allies 
founded the little city of Aversa near Capua. Deeming them- 
selves, however, ill repaid for the great services rendered by their 
valour, discipline, and vast corporal strength, they suddenly in- 
vaded Apulia, and having subdued this province divided it among 


1 Gibbon, viii. 45. 155. 
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twelve counts. Soon afterwards, Robert Guiscard, one of twelve re- 
nowned brothers, reduced Calabria, and added Salerno and Bene- 
vento to his conquests. His younger brother Roger, meanwhile, 
accomplished a feat which well-attested history alone renders 
eredible. With a small band of Norman followers he burst into 
Sicily *, and after several years of war succeeded in entirely sub- 
duing the Saracens, who had previously subjugated the Greeks, 
and remained sole master of Sicily. His son became heir to the 
territories acquired by Roger Guiscard, and adding to these 
Sicily, the fruit of his father’s victories, and Naples, Amalfi, and 
Capua, which he conquered for himself, established the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies almost within the same boundaries within 
which it exists at the present day. The popes, after some re- 
luctance and unsuccessful hostility, found it their interest to 
employ such allies as the Normans against the German emperors, 
and granted them the investiture of these kingdoms as fiefs of 
the Holy See, while the Normans were glad to have the seal of 
legitimacy affixed to their spoil. This act of papal usurpation 
had a material influence on the political destinies of the Sicilies. 
Six centuries afterwards, about the period with which Colletta 
begins his history, the feudal acknowledgment of the Pope was, 
for the first time, refused by the sovereign of these kingdoms. 

In 1189 this Norman branch, illustrious for its chivalrous 
renown, failed in male heirs, and the Neapolitan realms passed 
into the race of the Suabian emperors by the marriage of Con- 
stance, heiress of William the Second, to Henry, emperor of 
Germany. Henry was succeeded by the great Frederic the 
Second, whose long reign, marked in Northern Italy by the con- 
tinual and desolating conflicts of the Guelphs and Ghibellines, is 
chiefly important to Southern Italy, because during these trou- 
blous times the Popes neglected no means of enforcing their 
extravagant claims and authority over Naples; and after the 
death of this monarch, Innocent IV., claiming Naples as forfeited 
to the holy see, pursued the family of Frederic with unrelenting 
animosity. 

Conrad, the son of Frederic, died prematurely (1254), and 
left the throne to his illegitimate brother Manfred, who defended 
it with bravery and success till Clement IV. brought into the 
field Charles of Anjou, brother of St. Louis, in the character of a 


2 A youth who had stolen a nun from a cloister underwent amputation of the 
tongue by order of the Greek emperor. He invoked the Saracens of Africa: they 
reduced the largest and western paft of the island, and made Palermo the naval 
depot ; but Syracuse ;preserved id fifty years, according to the characteristic ex- 
pression of Gibbon, the “faith which she had borne to Christ and to Cesar” by a 
defence worthy of Athens and Carthage. 
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crusader, for the interests of Rome against the usurper of this 
fief of the Holy See. The valour of the Suabian availed not 
against the good fortune of the Frank and the treachery of his 
own people. Manfred fell in battle, and Charles founded the 
Angevin race of monarchs. This battle, which decided the fate 
of Naples, being also a signal triumph of the Guelphs against the 
Ghibelline party, had no light influence for several centuries upon 
the history of Europe. After Manfred’s death, Conradin, the 
legitimate heir of Frederic, essayed in vain to recover his rightful 
dominions, and was basely destroyed by Charles in cold blood; and 
with him, in fact, the house of Suabia was extinguished, though 
Manfred’s daughter Constance married Peter the Third of Aragon, 
and transferred to that power whatever rights her father had pos- 
sessed. 

Charles of Anjou, Lord of Provence and Naples, and leader 
of the Guelphs, became one of the most powerful Huropean 
potentates. But he lived too long for his fame and happiness. 
The Sicilian vespers, one of those marvellous incidents with 
which the history of these kingdoms abounds, taught him the 
tremendous lesson of the insecurity of the oppressor’s throne, of 
the power of one resolute and injured subject, and of the strength 
which despair, produced by the last outrage, lends to the op- 
pressed. John of Procida, whose patrimony had been confis- 
cated, had organized, with incredible patience and energy, the. 
rising of the Sicilians against the Angevins, and had procured 
by the offer of the throne the aid of the king of Aragon. While 
matters were in this state a Frenchman insulted a noble lady 
of Palermo, who was accompanying a procession on the vigil of 
Kaster. This last drop made the full cup run over. The spark 
fell upon the prepared train, and then ensued that terrible mas- 
sacre which actually exterminated the French, and severing Sicily 
from Naples, set up in the former the Aragonese race of kings 
(1283). 

For the throne of Naples, thus severed from Sicily, the 
Angevin race furnished six kings and two queens whose reigns 
extended over 175 years. No annals can be more deformed with 
bloodshed and licentiousness—the scroll is. written within and 
without in the characters of guilt and woe. The continual re- 
bellion of the Barons, schisms in the Church, (that sore disgrace of 
Christianity which they originated and abetted,) the worst evils of 
the feudal system, introduced by the Normans and fostered by the 
Angevins, the cruelty and licentiousness of the monarchs, the large 
concessions to the pope, and the numerous and fatal privileges 
accorded to ecclesiastics, are the prominent features of the 
historical records of this period. On the civil wisdom of King 
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Robert and the warrior virtues of Charles the First and Ladis- 
laus, the mind dwells with momentary pleasure, but “the other 
kings of the race (we here cite the words of Colletta) were the 
scourges of the realm.” 

The kingdom of Sicily, which soon became separated from 
Aragon, fell after the reign of its deliverer into bad and feeble 
hands. At one time, a single family, the Chiaramonte, possessed 
half the island, and like the Douglases in Scotland, overawed and 
counterbalanced the throne; early, however, in the fifteenth 
century, the sceptre was held by the strong hand, and guided by 
the wisdom and courage of Alphonso, deservedly called the 
Magnanimous. Sicily had been re-united to Aragon in his 
father’s time; in 1433 died Johanna II., childless, after a life 
which rivalled that of a Messalina, and was not to be exceeded 
by that of a Catharine. She had adopted and discarded Alphonso 
during her life: but, soon after her death, and the flight of her 
successor Regnier (the last Angevin monarch), Alphonso seized 
upon Naples, adding this conquest to Sicily and Aragon, which 
he already possessed. He was the founder of the Aragonese line 
of sovereigns over the Two Sicilies, and was the first who took 
the title of King of the Two Sicilies, which his successors have ever 
since retained (1441). He was moreover one of the most remark- 
able monarchs of his time, joining to no mean qualifications of a 
_ king, a statesman, and a warrior, a sincere love of letters, on 
which it is refreshing to look in these times. His alliance with 
the ruling power of Milan, for the avowed end of securing Italy 
against French invasion, was an outline, a partial execution of the 
noble scheme of binding together the different states of Italy into 
one grand league against the foreigner, whether German, French, 
or Spaniard; a scheme which seems to have flitted before some 
of the greater minds of this day, and which might have been so 
fraught with glory and happiness to long-suffering Italy, but 
which the narrow selfishness of rulers, and the degeneracy of 
subjects rendered an impracticable vision. 

The dynasty which Alphonso founded in 1441, was cut off 
in 1501. The invasions and rapid conquests of the Neapolitan 
realms by the French kings, Charles VIII. and Louis XII., are a 
pregnant commentary on the nature both of the government they 
overthrew, and of the people who received them as masters. 
Alphonso’s successors are drawn in dark but true colours by 
Colletta—proud and cruel, involving the state m continual wars 
at home and abroad, continually fostering the hatred of rival 
factions in the nobility, draining the treasury, and oppressing the 
people—these rich and fertile kingdoms dwindled under their 
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withering sceptre, from the rank of a powerful realm to the con- 
dition of an impoverished province of a distant empire. 

Frederic, the last prince, was deceived and betrayed by his 
celebrated uncle, Ferdinand the Catholic, whose troops, under 
the conduct of the ablest captain, and perhaps the most remark- 
able man of his day, Gonsalvo De Cordova, were joined to those 
of Louis XII. for the avowed purpose of conquering the T'wo 
Sicilies, which they had afterwards agreed to divide between 
them. ‘The conquest, however, once effected, Ferdinand deter- 
mined to keep the whole spoil to himself; and his perfidy, by the 
aid of the ‘‘ great captain,” whom he then distrusted and after- 
wards exiled, was crowned with success. It is said that Gonsalvo, 
like Wallenstein, had meditated the putting an independent 
crown upon his head. The state of the kingdoms he had con- 
quered must have been most tempting to an ambitious man; and 
well perhaps would it have been for them had his name been 
added to the list of successful usurpers. As it was, he filled, 
though but for a short time, the office of the first viceroy. 

The Spanish viceroyalty opens what may be called the penul- 
timate era of the Neapolitan history—a period free from foreign 
war, and, with the exception of an occasional outbreak from an 
overburdened people, of which that of Massaniello was the most 
formidable, free also from civil commotion; but the iron entered 
deeply though silently into the soul of Naples. She was consi- 
dered as a mere corollary to Spain, and her whole government 
was ordered according to the supposed advantage of that coun- 
try. The Monarch who gave away her benefices and her gold 
was afar off, and an absentee, but his tax-gatherer was near at 
hand, and resided in her streets: the ancient ministers of state 
were shorn of their dignity, the ancient magistracy supplanted by 
a ‘“‘consiglio collatterale,” the name without the office remained 
to the high officers of the court, the army was disbanded, the 
fleet degraded to a mere tool of the Spanish navy and merchant- 
men, the pretensions of Rome were re-invigorated, and nothing 
seemed left undone which could destroy a national spirit, 
had it existed, or, what is more applicable to that time, which 
could prevent and discountenance its growth where it existed 
not. 

Seven Spanish monarchs misgoverned these kingdoms by 
their viceroys during the two centuries which elapsed between 
the reign of Ferdinand the Catholic and the death of Charles the 
Second, the last of what may be called the Austro-Spanish line, 
in 1700. At that time the Duke of Anjou ascended the throne 
of Spain by virtue of Charles the Second’s will, and the memor- 
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able war of the Spanish succession began. The Neapolitan nobles 
were indisposed to the French ; and as soon as the skill of Prince 
Kugene led the Imperial troops to victory in Lombardy, they 
despatched a secret ambassador to the Emperor Leopold, offer- 
ing the throne of Naples to the Archduke Charles. The con- 
spiracy broke out at Naples before the plans were quite ripe. 
The ‘“ congiura di Macchia,” so called from the Principe di Mac- 
chia, who was the chief organ of it, failed in the attempt to 
seize the fortress of Castelnuovo, but they unfurled a banner, pro- 
claimed Charles, and in his name promised to all adherents im- 
punity, favours, and privileges, a striking proof of the moral 
state of the people they addressed: the ery of equal law, equal 
administration of justice, equal imposition of taxes, would haye 
attracted no Neapolitan followers. The attempt to gain the peo- 
ple, or rather the populace, was made by Dr. Saverio Pansuti, an 
eloquent and able man ; he declared himself the ‘‘ Hletto” of the 
people to conduct the rising, and recapitulating the cries of the 
Spanish viceroyalty, urged his audience to join the nobility and 
the archduke. When his harangue was over, one of the common 
people, hoary with age, spoke with a loud voice to this effect : 


** You, Eletto,and you people, hear me, Many years have gone by since 
we gave a shock to the bad government of the Spaniards, Massaniello, 
who was one of ourselves, urging us to do it. The nobles stood either 
apart or against us, and often came to harangue us (like this new Eletto), 
in order to bring us back to slavery, which they called peace. JI, then 
a youth, followed the party of the people; I saw the deceit of the great 
men, the treachery of the government, my relations and friends put to 
death. J am now an old man who speak to you, I have gained sense 
by time, I think that in this conspiracy the nobles ought to be aban- 
doned by the people, as they were abandoned by the nobles in the 
rising of Massaniello. You hear already the names assumed for the 
prince of Piombino, of the prince of Salerno, of the count of Nola; I expect 
to hear of many more of whom you are equally ignorant, but be sure that 
they will be all new tyrants over you. I go hence from this place, let 
whoever believes what I have said, follow me.” 


The large piazza was immediately emptied, and the first orator 
went away abashed; a very singular but a very vivid historical 
sketch of the people, than whom no people were ever more 
greedy of change or more incapable of constancy. The first cha- 
racteristic is no matter of reproach, for the present was of 
necessity ever hateful to them, but the fickleness which they 
inherited from their Greek progenitors was one great source of 
their wretchedness. The conspiracy failed. 

By the treaty of Utrecht the Two Sicilies were again severed ; 
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Naples was given to the Austrian, Charles V., Sicily to the 
(then Duke of Savoy) Victor Amadeus, while Philip V. was ac- 
knowledged as king of Spain; but the new monarch could ill 
brook the loss of this jewel from his crown; and in 1717, without 
the slightest pretext and without the least forewarning, a large 
Spanish force suddenly occupied Sicily. The great powers entered 
into an alliance against the ambition of Spain, which was then 
guided by the reckless daring of Alberoni, ministering to the 
ambition of Elizabeth Farnese, Philip V.’s second wife, whose 
all-powerful influence was concentrated on the object of obtaining 
an independent Italian principality for her son; by the treaty of 
Hanover in 1725, she did obtain the reversion of the duchies 
Piacenza, and Placentia, and Parma, being herself niece and 
step-daughter of the reigning duke of the latter principality. 

At this time the Sicilies were again united under this 
Austrian king, while Sardinia, a wretched substitute, was be- 
stowed on the King of Savoy. Alberoni was driven out by 
the quadruple alliance which effected this treaty, but his 
schemes on Italy were not allowed to sleep, though they slum- 
bered for ten years, 1720—1730. Soon after this period (1732 
—1735), Don Carlos, Infant of Spain, visited his future subjects 
in Tuscany, Parma, and Piacenza. This taking leave of his royal 
parents in Spain, was an affair of great and by no means insig- 
nificant ceremony ; his father, as he knelt before him, made with 
his right hand the sign of the cross upon his forehead, and then 
raising him from the ground, girded him with a sword flaming 
with gold and jewels: ‘‘ It is the same,” he said, ‘* which Louis 
XIV. placed on my thigh, when he sent me to conquer these 
realms of Spain; may it bring to you a complete fortune, unpur- 
chased by the long toils of war!” and exactly such a fortune its 
bearer obtained; for by dint of intrigue, of Spanish gold, the 
sudden appearance of a Spanish fleet in the bay of Naples, and 
a Spanish army on her confines, in the year 1735, without shed- 
ding a drop of blood, ‘Carlo Borbone’ became the acknow- 
ledged monarch of the ancient kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 
which was confirmed to him, on his abandoning all claim to the 
duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and Placentia, by the treaty of 
Vienna in 1738. 

The odious viceroyalty had ceased,—a fresh era opened 
upon the Neapolitan dominions. The young and fortunate 
monarch, animated by a sincere desire to promote the happiness 
of his new subjects, found no ordinary scope for the development 
of his benevolent intentions in the kingdoms so unexpectedly 
bestowed upon him. 
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The physical character of the country over which he was thus 
suddenly called to rule, was varied and strange beyond that of any 
other European land. Nature seemed to have exhausted her 
caprice upon it; scattering over its face scenes of unsurpassed 
loveliness and of the most savage loneliness ; intersecting it with 
mountains of vast height, and torrents over which art has never 
yet constructed bridges ; filling it with wild volcanic phenomena, 
yet endowing it with soil of marvellous fecundity, and with a cli- 
mate varying from the eastern heat which gives birth to the palm- 
tree, to the cold of the most northern kingdoms of Europe. Na- 
ture seemed to have destined his country to be divided into dif- 
ferent states, though the strong hand of external power had 
compressed them into one kingdom ; and if such was the impres- 
sion created by the aspect of the natural features of the land, 
still stronger was it when the moral lineaments of its inhabitants 
underwent examination. Throughout was apparent the most 
prominent individuality, if the expression may be allowed, of 
distinct races, with little or no approach to coalition. It might 
indeed be that over the Aboriginal inhabitants, the ancient and 
modern Greek, the Roman, the Goth, the Lombard, the Saracen, 
the Norman, the Frank, the Spaniard, and the German, the thin 
veil of the general Italian character might be cast; but the 
distinction of races was not obliterated, and still contributed to 
produce that remarkable fact in Neapolitan history on which 
we have already commented,—the moral isolation, the want 
of national spirit and national feeling, which rendered resistance 
to oppression so feeble, and the change of oppressors, the being 
tossed like a ball (“‘ pallegiati” Colletta somewhere says) from 
one to the other, a matter of indifference. This effect was 
also much aided by the application of different laws flowing from 
different sources to different parts of the kingdom; no less 
than eleven distinct kinds of law prevailed when Carlo Bor- 
bone began to reign: the old Roman, the Lombard, the Norman, 
the Suabian, the Angevin, the Aragonese, the Austrian-Spanish, 
the Austrian-German, the Feudal, the Ecclesiastical, which go- 
verned a considerable portion of territory, the property of the 
Church being extravagantly and fearfully large; the consue- 
tudinary law of Naples, Amalfi, Gaeta, and of other cities, once 
subject to the Exarch and the Catapan, were Greek,—while that of 
Bari and other cities was Lombardic. In this labyrinth of con- 
flicting legislation, the obedience of the citizen and the authority 
of the magistrate were embarrassed and enfeebled. Another 
striking circumstance at this time was the absence of a third 
estate, of a middle class,—the nobility and the populace were the 
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only constituents of the people. But from no source did the 
bitter waters of discontent and misery flow more abundantly than 
from the privileges and exemptions of this ennobled class, for the 
support of which the people were bowed to the earth with taxes, 
laid and levied with the most oppressive partiality, the creatures 
of feudal tyranny, and not unlike to those which became such a 
terrible ingredient in the cauldron of the French Revolution. 

- In this state of things Carlo Borbone began his reign; and 
here the valuable part of Colletta’s history may be said to com- 
mence. In the two first sections of the third chapter, the reader 
will find a favourable specimen of the vigorous thought and ener- 
getic expression which distinguishes our author. The new 
monarch was too much under the dominion of the Spanish Court 
to venture upon any great constitutional or legal reforms, and, 
moreover, he had sworn to make no change in the magistracy of 
the realm, except so far as regarded the Supreme Council and 
the ‘‘ Collegio Collaterale,” but he endeavoured to mitigate the 
evils which he did not dare to extirpate. Feudal claims, muni- 
cipal privileges, exorbitant ecclesiastical pretensions, which an 
enlightened and courageous policy would have destroyed, were 
hedged in with such restraints and limitations as a timid pru- 
dence would suggest. ‘To the eleven existing codes a twelfth was 
added, more adapted to the actual state of the people, but other- 
wise as full of errors as its predecessors. No change took place 
in the civil jurisprudence. ‘The criminal laws were various, but 
springing from the particular occasion, and from horror at the 
more frequent and more atrocious crimes, were wanting in the 
due proportions between the crime and the punishment, so that a 
just and wise gradation of punishments was not to be found 
in them. They reversed the panegyric which Lord Bacon be- 
stowed on the laws of Henry the Seventh, ‘‘ they were not deep 
but vulgar, made upon the spur of a present expediency, without 
providence for the future.” The forms of civil procedure were 
somewhat improved, but were still very defective. The forms of 
criminal procedure were in no respect amended, the inquisitorial 
process, the torture, the arbitrary interference of the monarch, 
remained in all their infamy. ‘To these imperfections of the laws 
and the tribunal were owing the frequency and atrocity of the 
crimes during this reign; murders and robberies perpetrated 
with violence abounded in the provinces, and poisoning became 
so common in the capital, that a tribunal (Giunta de’ Veleni) was 
ereated for the express purpose of detecting and punishing this 
class of transgressors. This is the dark side of the picture. But 
this, which, with all its grievous faults, was perhaps the least 
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oppressive reign these realms had yet endured, has many bright 
parts which we may contemplate with satisfaction. Commerce 
was aided by wise laws and prudent treaties, and severe but 
necessary provisions against fraudulent bankruptcies ; in fact, it 
is Colletta’s opinion, that if the various laws upon this subject 
had been properly methodized and arranged, the Two Sicilies 
might have boasted, that in the completeness and excellence of 
their commercial code they had preceded by half a century the 
other states of Kurope. 

Charles (who we perceive Coppi calls the Third, but who is 
sometimes designated as the First and the Seventh,) founded also 
a nautical college, which had a most beneficial effect in improv- 
ing the construction of vessels, and the education of pilots, arti- 
ficers, and mariners. He did another act becoming a wise 
monarch. By a liberal and humane decree he recalled the in- 
dustry, skill, and capital of the Jews to Naples; which the savage 
ignorance of the people, and a decree of Charles the Fifth, had 
expelled. But this was too liberal a measure for the Neapolitans, 
and indeed for their king; who seven years afterwards was per- 
suaded by a Jesuit (Father Pepe) to yield to the murmurs of 
the populace, and expel ‘the children of the crucifiers of our 
Saviour ;” and the queen was assured by a priest of the order of 
St. Francis, that until this act of stupid cruelty was accomplished, 
God would never permit her to be the mother of a male child. 
As some set off to this disgrace of the Neapolitan people it 
should be mentioned, that an attempt to establish the Inqui- 
sition was defeated by the indignant and resolute attitude of 
hostility which they immediately assumed on the first indication 
that such a purpose was in contemplation. 

For the commercial reforms unlimited praise is due to Charles 
and his minister Bernardo Tanucci, who had once been professor 
of Public Law at Pisa, and who, in fact, governed for thirty 
years the Two Sicilies’. The vices and follies of the former 
systems, which believed in the fallacy of the balance of trade, 
and endeavoured by enormous duties to prevent the entry of 
foreign merchandize, are admirably commented upon by Colletta, 
whose sound principles upon this branch of political economy are 
expressed in the most bold and lucid language. 

The king attempted a still greater reform in the relations 
which subsisted between the Church and State. The eccle- 
siastical immunities, and the baronial privileges, shared between 
them, in Colletta’s opinion, the guilt of destroying the peace and 
good order of the N eapolitan realms. The three kinds of eccle- 


1 He was dismissed in 1776, and succeeded by Acton. 
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siastical immunities—reali, locali, personali—were by a new con- 
cordat shorn of the noxious qualities which made them a scandal 
to the Church, and an oppression to the laity; nevertheless, the 
offering of the white palfrey (chinea), and of the seven thousand 
golden ducats, continued to mark the tributary relations of Naples 
to the Roman see. The property of the Church had hitherto 
borne no share in supporting the public burdens, but by the new 
concordat, the ancient possessions of the Church were charged 
with a moiety of the general tribute; recent acquisitions paid 
the whole ; and lay property, which had escaped the payment of 
taxes by being intermingled with ecclesiastical possessions, was 
carefully separated and placed on the same footing as all other 
property. Colletta draws the attention of his readers to the 
personal character of the monarch by whom these _ beneficial 
reforms were effected ; a monarch devout in principle and prac- 
tice; no semi-infidel, or latitudinarian sovereign; but the very 
king who, when the Infant Carlos, had worn the canonical habit 
in the church of Bari, officiated among the priests of the choir, 
and had washed the feet of pilgrims; a king inclined to the 
Church both by natural disposition, and by policy as a means of 
government. Colletta leaves his readers to make the conclusion, 
that great and glaring must have been the abuses which produced 
his reformations. 

Carlo and his minister T'anucci were, what would now be 
termed, and not unjustly, ignorant of the science of government ; 
but from pursuing generous instincts, cherishing upright inten- 
tions, and. sincerely wishing to benefit their country, they did 
effect considerable good. The treasury was filled—no bad crite- 
rion of government; for it has been well said, by one who said 
all things well on these subjects, ‘‘ tyranny is a poor provider, 
and knows neither how to accumulate nor how to extract.” The 
treasury was not only full but overflowing, and enabled the king 
to adorn the capital with many magnificent monuments of archi- 
tectural skill. Unfortunately the internal communication, the 
high-roads for connecting the metropolis with the provinces, 
were almost totally neglected; the few that were created, were 
(strade dv caccia) for the purpose of facilitating those hunting 
excursions which were as much the darling pursuits of the 
Spanish Bourbons, as they had been of the early Norman kings 
of England. 

The reforms of Carlo met with a temporary interruption from 
the European commotions which followed upon the death of the 
Kimperor of Germany, Charles VI., and the accession of his 
daughter Maria Theresa in 1740. For a few years the Neapo- 
litan rulers remained in a state of neutrality, into which they 
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had been forced or rather hurried by a very strange event, which 
could have scarcely befallen any other country. No sooner had 
Great Britain resolved on taking part in the continental war, 
than a fleet dropped anchor in the bay of Naples, and Commodore 
Martin offered the King of the Two Sicilies the alternative of 
binding himself to preserve a strict neutrality towards Maria 
Theresa, or to prepare for the instant demolition of his capital. 
Two hours only were allowed for the answer, and the blunt 
commodore measured the time by his watch, which he took out, 
and nailed to the mast. The utterly defenceless state of his 
beautiful capital compelled the king to accede to these harsh 
and unpalatable terms; and the fleet forthwith weighed anchor, 
having, however, during its brief sojourn effected no light service 
to Maria Theresa. Philip V., Carlo’s father, instigated by his 
ambitious wife, had put forth claims to the Italian possessions 
of the house of Austria, and sent an army to support them, 
calculating confidently, and largely, on the assistance he should 
derive from his royal son at Naples. But of this aid the Spanish 
general, Montemar, was now deprived, and in consequence was com- 
pelled to retreat before the Imperial troops, and finally to en- 
camp on the other side of the frontier, within the Neapolitan 
dominions. Three or four years after this memorable appear- 
ance of the British fleet in the bay of Naples, the Austrian 
empress began to think that the Two Sicilies, with their pro- 
verbial fickle population and their new army, would fall an easy 
prey to her, and she determined to play the aggressor in her 
turn. The Austrian troops under Lobkowitz received orders 
to conquer and take possession. Carlo was in a great strait, 
the people were averse to war ; his minister and his council were 
timid ; the dreadful fleet might again arrive, and though they were 
somewhat better prepared for its reception than formerly, it would 
still be a most unwelcome visiter. At this juncture urgent 
letters arrived from his parents, reminding him of the name 
he bore, of the duties he owed, of the shame he would incur, if 
he lost his kingdom with his arms folded; and at last, in an aus- 
picious hour for his fame, he resolved on war, and on conducting 
it in person. The details of his enterprise are briefly related 
in the picturesque narrative of Colletta. The war is chiefly one 
of surprises and sudden feats; but it ended in the retreat of the 
Austrians. The return of the king is described by Colletta in 
language which is about. to lose much of its beauty in our 
translation :-— 

‘The king having left Rome, met on reaching the frontier his 
beloved queen. Having remained a day at Gaeta, they made their 
entry into Naples, where real joy and reciprocated affections animated 
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the breast and countenance of king and subject. The former was 
conscious that he had well sustained the parts of a general and a 
prince. The people felt that they had not been wanting in their duty 
as subjects and citizens. In these sentiments (of which slaves and 
tyrants are ignorant) was to be found a happiness of governing, and 
a certain sweetness in obeying. I will not speak of festivals, for the 
king forbade pomp. The spectacle of a happy kingdom, preserved not 
so much by the might of armies, as by the love of the people, was a 
festival.” 


So far as Italy was concerned in the Maria Theresa war, the 
two most remarkable events which it produced were, the loyalty 
of the Neapolitans, and the rising of the Genoese upon their 
Austrian oppressors, when the noble spirit of the people saved 
the city in spite of the cowardice of their governors. 

The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle gave peace to Italy as well as the 
rest of Europe. The king and Tanucci returned to the task of 
reformation, which the war had interrupted. All this part of 
Colletta’s history is worthy of the closest attention to those who 
think with us, that the records of the progress of a nation’s 
struggle for improvement, and of the causes which impeded or 
advanced it, are the noblest study upon which the mind of man 
can be exercised. 

The great object of the king and his minister at this period, 
was the melioration of the feudal system. Much power had 
‘been taken from the barons in 1738, but it had been restored 
to them in 1744, by a hasty ebullition of unrefiecting gratitude 
for their services in the war. The improvidence of this step 
became daily more apparent, but it would have been unwise 
before the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, to have affronted the most 
powerful party in the State. And even after that event, it would 
have been impracticable, if it had been just, to have touched the 
baronial revenues, however strange and indefensible their origin. 
Colletta says it would have appeared. unjust, but we are inclined 
to think the less qualified expression we have used is more correct. 
Tanusci saw, however, that leaving all questions of property un- | 
touched, there was much which could claim no sacred shield of 
prescription to defend it from the measures of the legislator. 
The variety and number of baronial jurisdictions were one of the 
most fruitful sources of oppression. Some of these were ex- 
tinguished ; all, a great advance to a better order of things, 
were subjected by appeal to the king’s courts; and at the same 
time, the numbers of their armed followers were diminished, and 
laws for their control enacted. By these means the nerves were 
cut of that absolute semi-regal dominion, which formed the 
principal instrument of baronial tyranny. Soon afterwards, 
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certain personal servitudes were abolished, and a law was passed 
declaring it illegal to grant the right of criminal jurisdiction on 
the investiture of any new or restored fiefs. To these and other 
acts of justice, such as removing the judges from the influence 
of the great lords, the king added the political artifice of enticing 
the barons to the capital. The great lords came first from vanity, 
and the lesser soon followed from emulation. The effect was 
not unmixed good, for their estates were not exempted from the 
evils of absenteeism; but the reverence for feudal authority was 
shaken in men’s minds during their absence, and little by little 
the road was paved for more extensive civilization :— 


‘Vast indeed (says our historian) was that mass which fell, as I 
will mention in the proper place, in the year 1810, through the 
agency of the successors of this king; but the merit of having given 
the first shock was due to Carlo;” and he adds, ‘it was a happy 
time for subjects and their sovereign; the vice-regal oppressions were 
forgotten, the baronial lightened, peace secure, the palace blessed with 
a numerous offspring, means of subsistence abundant, the opinions of 
the rulers and the people in harmony, a small number of sages, 
lovers of their country, and of a new order of things, were united to 
the government, because the reforms of Carlo assisted the cause of 
general liberty, and the translation from a feudal to an absolute 
monarchy was looked upon as a necessary period in the life of the 
nation. The desire of the king, the interest of the people, the hopes 
of the ministers, were all directed to the same point. ‘The clergy and 
the barons alone had a different object. But the former secretly 
gnawed the curb, and waited for the opportunity of breaking it. The 
latter was led by indolence, and empty pride, to rejoice in the titles 
and decorations of nobility, which the king dispersed with no sparing 
hand.” 


In this transition of the monarchy from a feudal to an absolute 
state, there sprung up for the first time what had long existed with 
more or less power in every other Huropean state, but which, we 
have already observed, was wanting in the Two Sicilies—a kind 
of third estate. The great nobles being lost in the cgnobile otium, 
which now, as of yore, the Syren capital inspired, or wholly 
devoted to the pursuit of frivolous distinctions at Court, and 
being shorn of the influence and authority which had accrued 
to them from their jurisdictions, a field was opened for such of 
the people as had enterprise, industry, and the fruits of better 
fortune. Some few of the nobles were induced by the love of 
gain, and the spirit of activity, or compelled by misfortune to 
belong to this class, ‘‘ which,” says our author, ‘“‘inasmuch as it is 
by nature active, and increasing, possesses the true elements 
of political power, number and progress.” Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this middle class was wanting in the variety and solidity of 

ce 
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the ingredients which formed its strength and influence in other 
kingdoms. Commerce was too little extended, lands too entirely 
engrossed by large proprietors to afford many contributions to it ; 
and it became, so to speak, chiefly composed of the Jdosses of 
the baronial and ecclesiastical powers. The diminished authority 
of their tribunals had vastly increased, what was considerable 
before, the influence of the cwriali, the practitioners of the royal 
court. The description which our author gives of this very 
peculiar and anomalous class, and the important influence which 
he represents it to have exercised over the fortunes of the Neapo- 
litan realms, is one of the most curious and remarkable passages 
in his work, and for this reason we are induced to translate a 
long extract from the work before us :— 


** All the losses of the two classes, baronial and ecclesiastical, became 
so much gain to the ‘curia commune’ (the King’s Courts of Justice), 
and forasmuch as the people, according to a remark already made, found 
ready admittance into it, the third estate was composed of ‘ curzali’— 
the offices, the emoluments, the authority, came into their hands. 
From the ‘ curia’ the king took his counsellors, his ministers; the 
forensic talent became the art of politics; the acts of the government 
during the vicissitudes of the realm assumed the character and appear- 
ance of the ‘curia.’ The ‘curials’ are timid in danger, base in 
calamity, applauders of all power, confident in the subtleties of their 
own dispositions, accustomed to defend the most absurd opinions, 
emulous of each other by profession, often opposed to each other, 
always friends. The character of their eloquence is another cause of 
disorder among us: the defences are spoken, but rarely does any 
written statement accompany the extempore speech; to persuade the 
judges, to convince or to affect them with emotion, to bring the hearers 
over to their side, to cause the opinion of the majority to be on 
the side which favours their own interest, though but for the moment 
which suffices to gain the victory, these are the most valued efforts of 
their harangue; which is no sooner over than they forget the things 
they have said, and there remains only the profit and the boast of 
victory, which is great in proportion to the injustice of the cause. 
Hence it came to pass that the advocates felt no shame for exaggera- 
tion or falsehoods, which fled away with the voice which uttered them ; 
and hence the simple and clear arguments of jurisprudence were 
changed into popular and seductive harangues, and the forum into the 
tribune: evils these were, no doubt, for the cause of justice and 
manners, but it was ruin and the plague among political deliberations 
and councils of the State, where reason, truth, a curb for the people 
and moderation of party, were the things needed; but instead of which 
intrigues, falsehood, and licence prevailed—hence the origin of the mis- 
fortunes of the State. If the reforms of Carlo had been on a larger 
scale, and affected not only the Church and the feudal holdings, but 
also the militia, commerce, and the division of property, so that per- 
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sons of property and commerce would have entered the third’ estate, 
the condition of the kingdom would have been different. But the 
reform came from Tanucci, who was urged on by two, and. only. two 
sentiments, though they were of a generous kind—sentiments adverse 
to feudalism and to popery. Naturally averse to expense, and himself 
a ‘curtale,’ he neglected the militia, regarding it as an useless burden 
to the State in time of peace; and trusting his master’s crown to the 
old ties of relationship already existing with France and Spain, and 
to the new ones which he was engaged in adjusting with Austria and 
the princes of Italy; ignorant of political economy, of finance, of 
administration, greedy of power, and, like a stranger, more attached to 
the King than the State. The good reputation which he enjoyed 
flowed from the resistance he offered to the Popes, the shock he gave 
to the feudal system, from the decency of his life, the complaisance of 
his manners, and, above all, from the long peace, which threw a benign 
veil over the errors of those who administered the government (benigna 
velatrice degli errort de’ governanti). The vices of the third estate 
passed into the government, and became the artificial nature of the 
people: hence despotic laws, hollow peace, false promises, and a certain 
cant of arguments and words, substituted for the immutable dictates of 
duty and justice. All those treaties made null on the ground of neces- 
sity—those oaths held not binding, because the conscience had not 
assented to them—those pacts as entered into with subjects, and not 
kept, because a king cannot bargain with his subjects—that calling 
occupation conquest, and rebellion the legitimate obedience of the 
people—these, and the many other subversions of truth and justice 
heard of and endured in our times—all these are the doctrines of the 
‘curiali.’ And here, anticipating dates, I will point out how the truth 
of my assertion is proved by subsequent facts. From the year 1806 
to the year 1815, owing to the good laws of two French monarchs, and 
the divisions which took place in ecclesiastical and feudal property, 
the third estate was increased by the new proprietors, and the influence 
of the ‘ curialz’ diminished, and since that period the movements of 
the Neapolitan nation have supported and better understood the 
interests of the people; which are, security of property and person, 
laws, public counsels, national assemblies, stability for the present, 
security for the future. The aspirations for this very state of things 
which, now while I write, is secret and unfortunate, will, under the 
maturing influence of time, become avowed and fortunate, unless some 
unforeseen political revolution effect a change in the third estate of 
the realm.” 


We think this extract one of the most striking which the 
volumes before us afford—none can show more clearly the com- 
plexion of the author’s mind—none can be more important, not 
only to those who are interested in the Neapolitan history, but 
to those who read history generally, not as a barren register of 
dates and facts, but as the philosophy which teaches by examples 
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the causes which promote or limit the progress of a country 
towards that state of well-secured and well-tempered liberty, in 
which the faculties of each. individual find their fullest develop- 
ment, and the whole nation its permanent welfare. We, in 
England, have been long accustomed to consider the character 
and general composition of the middle class of citizens as one of 
the most important ingredients in the attainment and conserva- 
tion of that state. The lack of such a class at Naples at this 
time, the middle of the last century, and the manner in which 
the deficiency was supplied, are extraordinary facts. We cannot, 
however, resist the conviction, that in this severe and sweep- 
ing condemnation of the whole Neapolitan bar, Colletta must 
have been guilty of some exaggeration—Naples has produced 
some of the first jurists of Europe, and no characters can be 
more dissimilar than that of the jurist and of the pettifogger, the 
lequleius, cantor formularum, auceps syllabarwm of this description. 
The former rich with the learning of the past, inured to deep 
and patient thought, the occupation of whose life has been to 
infuse the great principles of eternal duty and unchanging 
morality into the imperfect code of written laws, which govern 
the relations of imperfect creatures, and of states the aggregates 
of those creatures, between each other. The latter, by nature 
mischievous, and rendered more pernicious from a smattering of 
knowledge, presumptuous in speculation, impatient of teaching 
and reflection, engrossed with the sordid endeavour to make the 
imperfections necessarily incident to human laws, and the ma- 
chinery of executing them, the source of profit to himself; 
enamoured of chicane, and ignorant of principle, worshipping 
the letter, and despising the spirit of the law. It is difficult to 
conceive that the majority, much less the whole of the third 
estate at Naples, was composed of such scourges of the human 
race as those we have attempted to describe. Colletta, too, it 
is to be observed, makes no exceptions to his severe and stern 
denunciations of the whole body—we believe that his description 
is overcharged ; at the same time it is evident, from the later pages 
of this history, that a sufficient number of this class’ of persons 
existed, to obstruct and thwart all comprehensive and enlightened 
schemes of national improvement. He describes them as the 
sycophants and agents of absolute power in a monarch. We 
remember to have read an account of a third estate of another 
country, in another period, infected with the like plague—the 
general resemblance is not the less striking from one feature of 
dissimilitude. In the case to which we allude, these persons 
were the sycophants and agents of a democracy—we allude to 
the composition of the Zvers Htat, in the early stage of the 
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French Revolution. The remarks of Mr. Burke are memorable 
upon this as upon all matters of civil and political wisdom ; 
they seem to us so apposite to the subject, that we extract them 
from their place in the ‘Reflections on the Revolution in 
France :”— 


“Nothing can secure,’ says he, “a steady and moderate conduct 


in such assemblies, but that the body of them should be respectably 
composed, in point of condition in life, of permanent property, of educa- 
tion, and of such habits as enlarge and liberalize the understanding.” 
After remarking that in fact the whole power of the state was lodged in 
the tiers état, he proceeds, ‘‘ its due composition became therefore of 
infinitely the greater importance ; judge, Sir, of my surprise, when I 
found that a very great proportion of the assembly (a majority, I 
believe, of the members who attended, ) was composed of practitioners in 
the law. It was composed, not of distinguished magistrates, who had 
given pledges to their country, of their science, prudence, and integrity ; 
not of leading advocates, the glory of the bar; not of renowned pro- 
fessors in the universities; but, for the far greater part, as it must 
in such a number, of the inferior, unlearned, mechanical, merely instru- 
mental members of the profession, There were distinguished ex- 
ceptions; but the general composition was of obscure provincial ad- 
vocates, of stewards of paltry local jurisdictions, country attorneys, 
notaries, and the whole train of the ministers of municipal litigation, 
the fomenters and conductors of the petty war of village vexation. 
From the moment I read the list, I saw distinctly, and very nearly as it 
happened, all that was tofollow. * * * # Who could conceive that 
men who are of habitually meddling, daring, subtle, active, and litigious 
dispositions, and unquiet minds, would easily fall back into their old 
condition of obscure contention, and laborious low and unprofitable 
chicane? Who could doubt but that, at any expense to the State, of 
which they understood nothing, they must pursue their private interests, 
which they understood but too well? It was not an event depending 
on chance or contingency. It was inevitable, it was necessary ; it was 
planted in the nature of things. They must join, if their capacity did 
not permit them to lead, in any project which could preserve to them a 
litigious constitution; which could lay open to them those innumerable 
lucrative jobs which follow in the train of all great convulsions and 
revolutions in the State, and particularly in all great and violent per- 
mutations of property. Was it to be expected that they would attend 
to the stability of property, whose existence had always depended upon 
whatever rendered property questionable, ambiguous, and insecure ? 
Their objects would be enlarged with their elevation, but their dis- 
position and habits, and mode of accomplishing their designs, must 
remain the same.” And he concludes—‘ God forbid I should insinuate 
any thing derogatory to that profession, which is another priesthood, 
administering the rights of sacred justice. But whilst I revere men 
in the functions which belong to them, and woul] do as much as any 
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one man can do, to:preserve their exclusion from any, I cannot, to 
flatter them, give the lie to nature. They are good and useful in the 
composition; they must be mischievous if they preponderate, so as 
virtually to become the whole. Their very excellence in their peculiar 
functions may be far from a qualification for others. It cannot escape 
observation, that when men are too much confined to professional and 
faculty habits, and, as it were, inveterate in the recurrent employment 
of that narrow circle, they are rather disabled than qualified for what- 
ever depends on the knowledge of mankind, on experience in mixed 
affairs, on a comprehensive connected view of the various complicated 
external and internal interests which go to the formation of that mul- 
tifarious thing called a State.” 


The truth of these observations was fully illustrated, according 
to Colletta, in the subsequent events of Neapolitan history. But 
at the period he is now describing, the ‘curiali’ had not become 
conscious of their power, and their influence was not injuriously 
felt in the State. Monarch and subjects were in the full enjoy- 
ment of profound peace, when the death of Carlo’s eldest brother, 
Ferdinand VI. king of Spain, in 1759, caused a sudden change in 
the destinies of the kingdom ; for by this event Carlo was called 
to the throne of Spain; and he was compelled immediately to 
decide upon his successor to the throne of the Two Sicilies. A 
treaty was concluded between Austria and the Two Sicilies, that 
Spain and the Two Sicilies should never henceforth be under 
the dominion of the same monarch. Carlo’s eldest son Philp, 
then a boy of twelve years old, was pronounced by a commission of 
the most eminent magistrates and medical men to be imbecile ; 
his second son Carlo Antonio was declared heir to the Spanish, 
and his third son Ferdinand to the Neapolitan crown, the suc- 
cession to which was settled on all the male descendants in the 
direct and collateral line, in the event of their failure on the 
female line, and on their extinction to return to the crown of 
Spain. A regency was appointed for Ferdinand, to cease when 
he had attained his sixteenth year, and in his little hands was 
placed the sword which Louis XIV. had given to Philip V., and 
he, as we have already noticed, to Carlo I., III., or VII., as he 
may be called. ‘ Take it,” said the latter on this occasion to his 
son, ‘‘ for the defence of your religion and your subjects.” All 
this was declared and done before a full assembly of nobles, 
ambassadors, and chosen deputies of the city. Homage was 
sworn to the new monarch, and the next day Carlo set sail with 
a numerous fleet, which, with true Spanish pomp, had been sent 
from errol and Cadiz to escort him to his new dominions. 


‘* All the inhabitants of the city (says our:learned author) witnessed 
his departure, and forasmuch as our houses being built under a mild 
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heaven, are not covered with slanting roofs or with lead, but with flat 
terraces, from which that most lovely shore which encircles the bay 
is every where visible, those who could find no place in the mole, and 
the two arms of the port, beheld with sorrowful emotions, but with 
the augury of good wishes, the monarch who had ceased to be the 
object of their envy. The recollections of the good king, his grandeur, 
the edifices he had built, which were even then before their eyes, 
the throng and silence of the spectators, were the causes and the 
evidence of a sorrow universal and just: which (albeit the laws, the 
magistrates, the nature and name of the government remained) remained 
for a long time in the people—a presage, as it were, of the sadness of 
future reigns.” 


Coppi, however, declares, that there were not wanting some 
who thought it would have been better if less money had been 
expended on edifices of luxury and pleasure, and more on forts 
for the defence of an unprotected kingdom. Even without the 
evidence of this last extract, we could have discovered that the 
reign through which we have just passed is that which Colletta 
has the most delight in describing, on which he dwells with a 
lingering fondness, like that of the spectators in the picturesque 
and vivid passage we have just cited: he looks upon it as a happy 
isthmus between the misery of the past and the disappointment of 
the future: it was the period of hope, well-grounded though false 
hope—of better things to come :—the smiling dawn of a new day 
to the country which he loved so well. Not that he conceives 
or means to represent the state of the Two Sicilies from 1734 
to 1759 as reaching the standard of a good political constitution ; 
far from it: he knew—few Italians more keenly—its many and 
erievous deficiencies ; but he knew also, what many Italians are 
or seem ignorant of, that it was the most liberal form of govern- 
ment which, after the long misrule of the vice-royalties and the 
debasing and degrading influences of the long continued feudal 
system, the people were at that period fitted to enjoy. It was, 
moreover, a strictly national government, in which national 
interests, whether well or ill understood, prevailed beyond all 
others: it was one upon which further reforms might be, and, 
but for untoward circumstances, would have been wisely, oppor- 
tunely, and therefore successfully grafted. Great good was 
already effected; and best of all, the ambition of further im- 
provement was excited. These are the moral features of this 
epoch, which warm the heart, and animate the style of Colletta, 
before the arrival of that period, when the fulfilment of his task 
compels him to record the events which blighted the hope, and 
overcast the promise of the bright dawn which had opened upon 
his country. 3 
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We have been induced to dwell with some particularity upon 
this portion of Colletta’s work, because as a history of this period 
it has no competitor of which we are aware, and because it displays 
many of the characteristic marks of the author’s mind and style. 

The remaining history, at least the greater portion of it, 
is of a less isolated character, and more generally known as 
a part of European history. The period extends from 1760 
to 1825, ending with the same reign, that of Ferdinand IV., or 
I., as he is now called. The divisions adopted by our author 
are these :—from 1760 to 1790; from 1791 to 1799; from 1799 
to 1806; the reign of Joseph Buonaparte, from 1806 to 1808; 
of Murat, from 1808 to 1815; of the restored Ferdinand (who 
then took the title of Ferdinand I.) from 1815 to 1820; the 
year of constitutional government, 1820 to 1821; the remainder 
of Ferdinand’s long reign, till his death in 1825, which event 
concludes the history of Colletta. 

The new king, following the example of his predecessors (for the 
last time, we believe), demanded the investiture of his kingdoms 
from the pope, to whom, by the mouth of Cardinal Orsini, he took 
the vows of homage and vassalship, and swore never to be elected 
emperor of the Romans, king of Germany, or lord of Lombardy 
or Tuscany, and if elected, to refuse his consent. The regency, 
though composed of various members, was in fact that of one 
individual, Tanucci, who, by the aid of continual secret mandates 
from the court of Spain, proceeded in the execution of his pur- 
pose, to diminish the number and wealth of the ecclesiastics, by 
suppressing certain convents, prohibiting mortmain gifts, and 
other measures ; but above all, he aimed at lessening the influ- 
ence of the pope. The natural effect of his policy was to increase 
the power of the bishops in proportion as he trenched upon the 
papal authority (crebbero per le cose dette le facolta dei vescovi, 
ma in danno di Roma), but unfortunately, the former connexion 
between the two systems confounded all true notions of ecclesias- 
tical order and discipline, and the jealousy and dislike of papal 
usurpation fell, in great measure, upon the legitimate authority 
of the National Church. Hay 

It is a circumstance well worthy of meditation and inquiry, 
that about this period, and a little later, the notion of an 
Apostolic Catholic Church, which owed no allegiance to, and 
acknowledged no spiritual pre-eminence in the Roman see, seems 
to have been dimly perceived by several European states—dimly 
perceived, but never realized. Ferdinand, on the attainment 
of his majority, found himself compelled for some time to proceed 
in the path which Tanucci had prepared for him. Not long 
after his accession, a quarrel arose between him and Pius VI., 
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about the nomination: to the vacant archbishopric of Naples. 
The king not only insisted on nominating him, but) forbade the 
use of the usual form, ‘“ per grazia della Sede Apostolica.” For 
three centuries the archbishop of Naples had been a cardinal : 
the pope refused to confer this dignity upon the king’s arch- 
bishop. J erdinand declared that he had long meditated the 
institution of an ecclesiastical order, which should wear the 
purp'e, and possess the wealth and station of the Roman ecardi- 
nals. The pope remained firm, yet the order of Neapolitan 
cardinals was not attempted. But soon afterwards, Ferdinand 
nominated to the bishopric of Potenza a learned Jansenist, who 
had written in favour of the authority now exercised by the lay 
tribunals. The pope refused to consecrate him, and remained 
deaf to admonitions, entreaties, and threats, till the king wrote 
to him these remarkable words: ‘that he would cause each 
new bishop, in every province of his kingdom, to be consecrated 
by three existing bishops, as the holy and primitive discipline 
of the Church enjoined.” The pope no longer refused to con- 
secrate the new bishop of Potenza. 

For centuries the kings of Naples had presented to the pope on 
St. Peter’s day a white palfrey (chinea), and a certain sum in 
gold, seven thousand ducats, as a feudal homage for the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies. In the year 1776, some quarrel arose 
between the ambassador of Spain and the governor of Rome at 
this ceremony. Ferdinand immediately availed himself of it, 
to get rid of this mark of subordination, lamenting that a mere 
act of devotion towards the Holy Apostles should have given 
rise to any public quarrel. He declared that henceforward the 
ceremony of the palfrey should altogether cease, and the sum of 
money be presented privately, as the gift of a devoted son of 
the Church ; the pope protested, and we believe still continually 
protests against this disobedience of the Neapolitan court. 

While Tanucci was prosecuting his schemes for securing the 
independence of the kingdom and strengthening the hands of 
the government, he lamentably and shamefully neglected another 
branch of duty which devolved upon the whole regency, but most 
especially on him, who practically directed the whole machine, 
this was, the education of the king ; he instilled into the Prince 
of San Nicandro, who played the nominal part of tutor to Fer- 
dinand, the notion that a mediocrity of intellect and attainment 
were best qualified to ensure the happiness of the monarch of a 
small kingdom; this paltry and despicable maxim was eagerly 
adopted by San Nicandro, who thought of nothing but promoting 
the pleasure and the physical health of the king. The sole 
occupation of the royal pupil was the chase, to which, from 
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youth to age, he was addicted with that extraordinary passion 
which characterized the Spanish Bourbons. But in none was 
this barbarous passion carried to a greater height than in Fer- 
dinand. In his extreme old age, after having undergone such 
vicissitudes of life as rarely fall to the lot of monarchs, after 
having been twice expelled from his kingdom, and been a witness 
to the tremendous moral and social convulsions which followed in 
the train of the French Revolution, after a constitutional revo- 
lution, in 1820, in his newly-recovered kingdoms had warned him 
that the Vesuvius which he saw from the windows of his palace 
was but an emblem of the character of the subjects over whom he 
ruled, after the great lesson of the age had been read to him by 
circumstances calculated, if any ever were, to make the impres- 
sion indelible, that loyalty in subjects cannot exist without the 
good faith of their governors—this aged monarch returned 
from the Congress of Laybach, with the deliberate purpose of 
violating every engagement he had sworn to keep with his peo- 
ple. While, in the midst of the public indignation and misery 
excited by his treachery, he consoled himself, and probably 
thought he consoled his subjects, by displaying two enormous 
bears, which the Emperor of Russia had given him, in order that 
the smaller breed of bears in the forests of Abbruzzo might be 
strengthened and improved—a gift well adapted to the characters 
both of donor and recipient.—( Tomo secondo, Libro nono, ¢. 34.) 
Such had been the proper fruits of Tanucci’s short-sighted and 
wicked scheme of non-education. Ferdinand’s boyhood and youth 
was passed in acquiring the habits and accomplishments of a Red 
Indian, the lowest buffoonery was the only relaxation in which he 
indulged from the great purpose of his life, the pursuit of wild 
beasts. ‘ Asa boy,” says Colletta, ‘“‘he could not bear to con- 
verse with people of sense and wisdom; when he became a man, 
he was ashamed to do so.” The natural consequence was, that 
the king became, as to the management of State affairs, the 
passive instrument of those who obtained influence over him ; 
and Tanucci’s intention no doubt was, that he and his successors 
in office should govern, while their master hunted and shot. But 
no sooner had Ferdinand attained to manhood, than the minister 
was “hoist with his own petard.” The king’s marriage with 
Maria Carolina, daughter of Maria Theresa and Francis I. of 
Austria, and sister of the future Emperor Joseph, produced an 
immediate and entire change in the politics of the Neapolitan 
Court, which was forthwith estranged from the influence of the 
Spanish Court, to which it had hitherto been subservient. The 
young queen, beautiful, fascinating, not sixteen years old, took 
her share in the councils of the State, not from usage or custom 
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of the realm, but by right of positive stipulations contained in her 
marriage contract. Her influence over her ignorant and_ idle 
husband became unbounded, and the people beheld it with satis- 
faction. The reforms did not cease, far from it, but they were 
earried on after the pattern of the future Emperor Joseph, with 
great pretensions of pressing all men of learning and talent into 
the service of their country, and with abundance of arbitrary 
experiment. Colletta pronounces the children of Maria Theresa 
‘as a family of philosophers, armed with power, and sent by 
God to restore civilization.” We cannot echo this extravagant 
eulogium. In our opinion, there was the cardinal error of 
despotism pervading and tainting all the attempts of these royal 
reformers—it was this—they wished their subjects to be enlight- 
ened and civilized, but on condition that their sovereign was 
their schoolmaster; the laws should be amended, but the sove- 
reign was to be the lawgiver ; the people were to be happy, but 
their sovereign was to make them so, and after his own fashion. 
The notion of rendering their subjects fit to share in the govern- 
ment of themselves and their country; of entrusting them with 
the power, when liberal institutions had qualified them to exer- 
cise it; of allowing them to regulate their own affairs according 
to their own discretion ; of being happy in their own way ; never 
entered yet into the head of any prince who has worn the crown 
of Austria; and great was their disappointment, and severe was 
their resentment, both in Austria and the Two Sicilies, when the 
people began to entertain these opinions for themselves. 

Unhappily, the horrors and excesses of the French Revolution, 
bringing all good things into discredit by their association with 
bad, seemed but too well to justify them in the wisdom of their 
own conceit. Colletta, enumerating the men of science and 
ability whom the new system called forth, and bestowing especial 
praise on the ‘‘ Saggi politici di Mario Pagano,” and the ‘“ Sci- 
enza della legislazione di Gaetano Filangieri,” and then, after 
remarking that both authors were rewarded and promoted by the 
government, though the scope of their works was to show the 
true foundations on which the authority of the prince and the 
allegiance of the people rested, and to induce a hope “ that an 
end was put to blind command and blind obedience,” thus ex- 
presses himself :— 


** These attempts which I have glanced at, were undertaken by the 
Neapolitan mind for the renovation of the State, taking the lead in 
these good works of the other kingdoms of Italy. Let us notice a true 
and lamentable thing, that the first germs of political improvement, 
both in our time and in our fathers’, sprung up in the soil of Naples; 
but it always came to pass that desert was transformed into crime, 
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good repute into infamy ; and that these unjust acts flowed more com- 
monly from friends than from enemies. We shall see, in days not far 
distant from those I am now describing, the wretched end of those 
men I have mentioned, an end decreed by the government, applauded 
by the people. It came to pass that good ideas and wise laws, not 
being engendered in the mind of the king, nor understood by the 
multitude, (both the one and the other being too debased for such civil 
wisdom,) that a small number of wise men devised them, a somewhat 
larger number appreciated them, the populace despised them, (as it usu- 
ally does a novelty,) and the government punished them as a crime.” 


We are not now about to enter upon an analysis and criticism 
of the remaining epochs of this history, which warrant these 
melancholy remarks ; but we strongly recommend the perusal of 
them, and of the whole work, to our readers; not, however, as a 
faultless model of the style and spirit in which history should be 
written, but as containing much information upon a portion of 
Kurope imperfectly known, many wise and profound observations 
of a practical statesman, and a severe but true exposition of the 
frightful political evils which Italy is doomed to suffer, ‘* per 
servir sempre o vincitrice o vinta,” to borrow the happy expression 
of Filicaja, in his noble sonnet. Colletta’s history, considered as 
a literary work, has also the minor merit of being animated by 
several dramatic scenes and picturesque sketches of the most 
vivid and striking character. Such, among many others, is the 
scene with the ‘‘ Eletto,” and the departure of Carlo, to which we 
have already referred ; the discovery of Herculaneum and Pom- 
pei; the great earthquake in Calabria and Sicily, and the tremen- 
dous moral effects on the minds of men, one of the most remark- 
able accounts we have read since Thucydides’ immortal narrative 
of the plague of Athens first filled us with admiration; the 
capture of the Vardarelli, a renowned band of robbers ; the death 
of Murat ; and many other passages. 

The want of all reference to authorities we consider a great 
fault, and but feebly apologised for in the preface’, though there 
is good reason to believe that such authorities would be found to 
warrant Colletta’s statements. But the absence of a due esti- 
mation of the high calling of the Church, and of her influence 
upon the well-being of a nation, is a graver fault. It is not that 
there is any positive denial of this, but that amid countless 
schemes of civil policy, the eternal truth, *‘ unless the Lord keep 
the city the watchman waketh but in vain,” does not seem to be 
deeply impressed upon the mind of Colletta; at the same time it 
may be doubted, whether the see of Rome is not mainly responsible 
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for this state of mind, which we suspect to be by no means con- 
fined to Colletta, but to be very generally prevalent among highly 
educated Italians. This at least we know, that in no part of 
the globe are the practical abuses of her system more flagrantly 
developed than in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies ; abuses, not, 
perhaps, by her wish, but by direct consequence from her teach- 
ing. We are well aware of the usual answer made to this charge, 
namely, that it is unfair to argue from the abuse against the use, 
from the corrupted against the legitimate state. But there is a 
practical reply which everybody acquainted with the south of Italy 
can make, which admits of no refutation ; the use, whatever it be, 
is swallowed up in the abuse, the legitimate state is not to be 
found, the exception is every where the rule, and the consequence, 
the unspeakably awful consequence is, that a demoralizing and 
debasing superstition occupies the place of the Catholic faith. 
For the frightful reaction, so common among educated persons in 
Italy, to universal scepticism, dreary deism, or positive atheism 
under the veil of national conformity to Romanism, we hold the 
Church of Rome responsible. Colletta’s view of the Church is 
more that of an enemy whose striving for temporal aggrandize- 
ment (in many instances too true a picture in the Two Sicilies) 
is to be resisted, than of a friend who brings the principles upon 
which alone life has value, death hope, and government security. 

We have thought it right to notice these faults in the history 
before us, but with this notice we strongly recommend to our 
readers the perusal of a work which, besides the merit of being 
written, with some few exceptions, in excellent Italian, exhibits 
a most vivid representation of the most interesting part of Italy 
during the last century, and which bears eloquent testimony to 
that great and everlasting truth, that the power and security of 
governors is inseparable from the well-being and happiness of 
the governed. 
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Art. V.—An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine. 
By Joun Henry Newman. London: Toovey. 1845. 


In the present state of the Church, it is not right that any time 
should be lost in noticing Mr. Newman’s book, however generally 
and briefly. No one can deny that the departure of such a man 
from the Church of his fathers, after so many labours within it, 
after so many years spent in deep inquiries, after the influence of 
his name and character has been so widely spread, and when 
alarmed and unsettled minds are grasping even at the turning 
of a straw, to justify that plunge into the unfathomable gulph 
of Romanism to which they seem tempted, as men giddy upon 
the verge of a precipice—no man can deny that such an event 
is full of anxious’ interest. Perhaps this is the only instance 
which has occurred, where solid learning, and professed reverence 
for antiquity, have been followed by an abandonment of Christ’s 
Church in England. That they never could lead to such an 
abandonment was prophesied and, without one misgiving, 
asserted at the commencement of the struggle in which the 
Church has been engaged for the last twelve years. That they 
have not led to it in the case of other men who have fallen, or 
rather have thrown themselves down from the pinnacle of the 
temple, in avowed and wilful blindness, is evident from their 
own apologies. ‘The question was still to be resolved in the 
case of Mr. Newman himself; and considered as an answer to 
this question, the present volume possesses the deepest interest, 
and is of incalculable importance. No one who understood what 
was at stake, however rooted his confidence in his Church, could 
open it without some degree of anxiety; no thoughtful reader, 
we venture to say, who loves and cherishes his Church, will lay 
it down without a fervent thanksgiving to Almighty God, without 
comfort and relief at the thought that learning, and zeal, and 
logical acuteness, in a highly-gifted mind, when tried to the 
utmost against that Church, could find no stronger weapon against 
it than the present apology for Rome. 

These words are no attempt to undervalue the acuteness, the 
various reading, the ingenuity which it exhibits. It isno unworthy 
contribution to the theory which other hands first raised up in 
foreign countries, and disseminated in this; but it would bea sad 
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reflection upon the English Church, if it could not find even at 
a few days’ notice, and within the armoury already provided for 
it, a sufficient shield to turn aside the blow now aimed at it, 
until hands able and prepared have fortified this part of 
the controversy against Rome with some regularly-constructed 
defence. This is one great use (may we not say the providential 
use?) of controversies in the Church, that they lay open to view 
now one point, now another, which requires to be maintained and 
protected, until the whole fortress becomes impregnable. Never 
will those who believe in the truth of their Church be alarmed at 
any new assaults; rather they will expect, rather be thankful for, 
rather summon up all their energies gladly and cheerfully to meet 
them, having before them the great names of old, who before this 
have fought the same battle, though on different ground; and 
finding in their repeated triumphs the strongest proof of truth, the 
surest pledge that God is with their cause, the earnest of their 
own success. And this may be the last assault which Romanism 
is capable of making. ‘The end of all things seems approaching; 
and beaten back from every other charge, compelled to abandon, 
one after another, its forgeries of antiquity, its promises of 
expediency, its misinterpretation of Scripture, its miracles and 
its visions, it would seem to possess but one body of reserve on 
which to fall back, and to lead on a new attack; and this is the 
‘“¢ Theory of Development.” It is true that a movement of 
such subtlety, involving questions which lie at the very, foun 
dations of abstract truth, a movement which must shake not the 
English Church, but Christianity itself to its centre, and which 
comes upon us suddenly, and from an unlooked-for quarter, can- 
not be met, as it should be, and as becomes the character—the 
honest, manly, straightforward character of English Theology— 
on the spur of the moment. Far, very far from it! But it may 
not be difficult to detect at once a few of the leading fallacies on 
which it proceeds, so as to quiet uneasy minds, and dispel alarms 
until the attack may be regularly met. This is all which can be 
contemplated in pages like these. May God bless even these few 
suggestions, and guide ourselves in making, and comfort others 
—_in attending to them. 
~~ And first, though some following remarks may be called 
harsh imputations, needless reproaches, attempts to cast a slur 
on those whom we have lost, still the time is come when, 
in mere self-defence of the Church, and in mercy to the souls 
of others, it is necessary to remark on some personal circum- 
stances of the present controversy, which are now authentically 
avowed in the Preface to this volume. The questions asked 
by all who have been subjected to the influence of Mr. Newman’s 
VOL. IV.—NO. VIII.—DEC. 1845. pd 
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writings—asked by them with alarm and with reason—are these, 
‘“¢ How can so good a man have fallen into a deadly error? And 
if Romanism be not a deadly error, why may we not follow a 
guide who has thus far conducted us towards acknowledged 
truth? Or again, if Romanism be error, and if our guide, a 
holy man, was not secured from it, where is the Providence 
of God? Where is our own security in prayer, in obedience, in 
piety, in all the supposed safeguards of a religious life? Or if 
he whom we thought so holy was not holy—if with all the 
outward marks of trustworthiness, he still was faithless within, 
whom are we to trust henceforth?” These are the questions, 
full of miserable doubt, and dangerous temptations, which the 
fall of such a man conjures up in the minds which cannot make 
any other estimate of goodness than abstinence from the sins 
of the world; which cannot realise to themselves the severity of 
God’s judgments even upon a comparatively intellectual flaw in 
a character otherwise sound—and which anchor their hopes and 
belief, with a childish, not child-like weakness, upon some single 
leader, forgetting that Christ has commanded us to call no man 
“Father” upon earth, and that where his Spirit manifests 
itself as an outward guide, there not one, but two or three 
must be gathered together in his name. There are two remark- 
able passages, which it would be well to exhibit to such minds 
at the present moment—one, in Vincentius of Lerins (chap. x. 
gt seg.), where he speaks of the errors of teachers as the 
temptation of the Church, and dwells at length upon the 
lapse of Origen. The other is one of those deep and masterly 
remarks of Bishop Butler, where he assigns to the imperfect 
evidence of Divine revelation one among many other tasks, that 
of trying the hearts and minds of men, who, from their consti- 
tution and circumstances, could scarcely be exposed to any other 
form of temptation. (Analog. part u., chap. vi.) There is 
not space here to quote them. but the following facts may be 
useful for the same purpose—facts either avowed, or indicated 
with sufficient distinctness in the Preface to this volume, and 
which therefore may now be dealt with unhesitatingly ; whereas 
before, they were only thrown out at random by violent assailants, 
or were listened to with feelings which repelled them as injurious 
calumnies, by those who could not bear to think or to speak 
evil of their brethren. | 

I. It is evident, then, that there prevailed in the writer’s mind, 
from the very commencement of the controversy, not that alarmed, 
sober, cautious temper towards the Church of Rome, which the 
very existence of the Church of which he was a minister, much 
more her warnings and her teachings, must impress upon all her 
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dutiful children and servants ; but a feeling of ‘admiration, rever- 
ence, love, and gratitude towards Rome” (Advertisement, p. i.), 
which rendered it difficult for him to “withstand” its temptations, 
or to “ refrain from being melted into tenderness, and rushing 
into communion with it.” He would, it is clear, willingly from the 
first have been living in communion of Rome, but that an obstacle 
was lying in his way. This obstacle was the seeming contrariety 
between the doctrine of Rome and the doctrine of the Gospel. 
With the disappearance of this, the natural bias of the mind 
took its effect. The admission is of inestimable importance. 
Those who know how the most serious difficulties can be smoothed, 
and vanish away, when the mind is bent on surmounting them— 
how eagerly we grasp at any conjecture which may enable us to 
gratify our wishes—will understand how easily the seeming diver- 
gence of Rome from the Catholic Church of old, might be 
reduced to parallelism or identity; how gladly the theory of de- 
velopment would be seized as an ‘‘ hypothesis to solve a difficulty,” 
by a mind which from any cause, whether good or evil, contem- 
plated Rome as an object of affection and admiration, not as the 
deadly enemy of his own Mother Church. | 

II. A statement is solemnly recorded for the second time, 
(Advertisement, p. vi.), that the Thirty-nine Articles are imposed 
upon the clergy and the Universities, both by the Church and the 
State “as a test against Romanism.” And yet while a subject 
of the State, and a minister of the Church, and a sworn member 
of the University, the writer did not think it inconsistent with 
duty to give and promulgate such an interpretation of the 
Articles as effectually sapped and undermined them as tests, by 
enabling those who subscribed them to hold all Romish doctrines 
within the bosom of the Church. 

II]. There is (p. ix.), in an authoritative re-publication of a let- 
ter some time since ascribed to the writer, a confession that the 
language employed by the divines of the Church of England in 
condemnation of Rome was formerly employed by himself, not as 
the real genuine expression of his own feelings, but for a purpose 
—in an attempt to “throw himself into their system,”—as ‘“‘neces- 
sary for the position of the Church,”—in the “ hope of approving 
himself to persons he respected, and a wish to repel the charge 
of Romanism.” And an allusion (p. vil.) in a letter from a 
friend, to the use of similar language by him, as part of an 
oikovoula, though very slight in itself, yet when coupled with other 
known facets, cannot but create the belief that the whole end and 
object contemplated, by at least Mr. Newman himself, in the late 
movement, was never made known. What the precise design was, 
it is not necessary to rae eae But concealment, suppression, 
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economy there was; and if no other end had been contemplated 
but the building of the Church upon her own principles, under 
her own authorities, to the perfection of her own system, no such 
concealment could be required. 

IV. It distinctly appears from this, and from other authorita- 
tive sources, that for several years the inclination towards Rome 
was increasing in the writer’s mind, with a degree of force which 
made him contemplate the issue as more than probable; and yet 
during that time, he did not think it a tampering with the trust 
reposed in him as a minister of that Church, as one pledged 
solemnly by his Ordination Vow to drive away errors, and by the 
whole character and teaching of his Church pledged to rank 
among the chiefest of errors the doctrines of Rome; he did not 
think it a violation of trust, or an infringement of his oath, to 
teach the premises of that reasoning, which he felt was insensibly 
drawing himself into the current of Romanism. ‘The first 
elements of the Theory of Development were contained in sermons 
preached before the University of Oxford at a very late date, in his 
*‘ Hssay on Miracles,” and other comparatively recent publica- 
tions. ° 

Now to make statements such as these, is full of danger, full of 
pain. Many men, nay hundreds, have heard them from others, but 
have refused to believe them, as inconsistent with the simplicity 
and openness of a character which they esteemed and revered. But 
they are now made by Mr. Newman himself. And they must be 
dealt with by those whose task it is to soothe and to strengthen 
weak minds, perplexed with the lamentable issue of so much 
anticipated good, and tempted almost to despair of truth. It is 
not necessary for this purpose to draw from them any charge of 
dishonesty, insincerity, or fraud. All this may well be left to the 
Judge who sees the heart: we cannot see it, and the beam in 
our. own eye is not yet pulled out, that we should condemn 
the mote in our brother’s eye. But we may and must conelude 
from them, that during the recent movement the writer of the 
present volume has never fairly and unreservedly acted in the 
spirit, under the authority, or in conformity to the teaching of 
his Church. His thoughts have been wandering elsewhere. His 
affections have been set upon some: other standard of perfection. 
He has not had faith in his Church. What wonder then, if that 
Church could not work her miracles upon him, and even while 
she fed him with her sacraments, could not restrain him within 
the fold from which he longed to escape. No one who weighs the 
facts can marvel that he has fallen. Rather the marvel would be, 
if he had remained upright. No one must dare to estimate the 
strength of the Church by its failure to retain him. For he never 
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has been within the influence of the Church. He has regarded it 
always from without, as an object to be criticized, improved, or 
moulded after a pattern of his own, not as a power to be obeyed 
and trusted as a parent is trusted by a child, a master by a servant. 
And no one must entertain the dreadful doubt, whether God may 
not abandon to error a son who is steadily and strictly endeavouring 
to discharge his duty. For here it is clear, that the writer has 
not been acting under a real imposed duty—under an obligation 
from authority; he was living and acting neither under the 
authority of his own Church, nor under that of Rome, but under 
an authority within his own heart; which after all was a self- 
indulged bias, working to realize a self-invented and ideal model. 

But let us proceed. Before the theory of this volume is touched 
on, there are still a few points to be suggested, bearing upon the 
intrinsic authority of the writer as a teacher. And in a work 
which enters into abstruse questions, which will perplex some 
minds with its subtilty, and overawe them with its learning, with- 
out their being able to test and discriminate its statements in 
themselves, it 1s of no little consequence that we should be able 
to form independently some judgment on the competency of the 
writer as a guide. Some of these points are the following :— 

I. The whole work opens with a distinct open retractation, 
not of some casual statements, not of some exaggerated ex- 
pressions, not of generalizations which required to be modified, 
not of some assertion which has been disproved by newly dis- 
covered facts, not of incorrect reasonings on truths which are 
still retained; such retractations are common in all writers of 
candour, who write much, and in troubled times. And though 
even these in some degree diminish the authority of a teacher, 
yet they are to be received always with indulgence, and often 
with respect, as proofs of simplicity and ingenuousness. But 
the retractation here given, is of language and statements, 
which, if Mr. Newman’s present position can be at all justified 
from the charge of reckless wilful schism, must load him with 
no less a charge than that of the unforgiven sin. He has blas- 
phemed as “‘cruel,” as ‘‘beside herself,” as ‘‘ satanic,” what he now 
declares to be the only true Church of God, to be the temple 
of the Holy Spirit. It is not necessary to decide whether the 
language itself be justifiable or not. Upon the mind of him who 
used it a fearful dilemma must be resting. And upon a mind 
so loaded, if he be in any degree in a fit state to be accepted as 
a guide of others, there lies an imperative obligation in his pre- 
sent change of views at least to preserve silence. It is not true 
that they who have sinned are precluded from undertaking the 
defence of holiness, or that conviction of past error incapacitates 
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a teacher for the future maintenance of truth. St. Paul’s zeal 
in the cause of Christ was even quickened by the memory of 
his former persecution. But St. Paul had persecuted without 
having had the facts of the case submitted to him; he sinned in 
ignorance. Here nothing was hidden; no new facts or docu- 
ments have been discovered between the making of the charge, 
and its retractation. And St. Paul preached what he knew was 
true, what he had seen and heard, what he could no more doubt, 
or dispute, than he could the evidence of his senses; the pre- 
sent plea for Rome is founded avowedly on probability. And St. 
Paul had a special command to preach; the present writer has 
none to proclaim his theory. And St. Paul’s new love to Chris- 
tians did not interfere with his old love to the Jews, rather it 
kindled and augmented it: yet even St. Paul retired for a time 
into the desert. If past sins are to encourage present zeal, it 
may well be zeal in some department where we have not had 
already, and so recently, experience of our weakness and inca- 
pacity. Silence, humility, self-distrust, dread of the possibility 
of another error like to the past—these are the characteristics 
of a mind rightly constituted to be a guide to the flock of Christ, 
rightly bearing itself now under the shame of a formal recanta- 
tion, and the responsibility of the peril which it has caused to 
others. The appearance of the present volume is no evidence of 
such a temper. . 
_ II. One who “in the middle of his days is beginning life again; ” 
a novice by his own confession, just admitted (the very state- 
ment is inconceivably awful) to the privileges of Baptism, to 
the illumination of the Holy Spirit; just escaped, as he con- 
ceives, from the deadly sin of heresy and schism, in which he 
has been lying all his life, (and if he be not so escaped, what 
right has he to quit his post?) is guilty, to say the least, of pre- 
sumption, in undertaking at such a moment to feed the flock 
of Christ with an untried theory of his own. 

III. Competency for the office of a teacher implies a cer- 
tainty of knowledge; it implies certainty at least, that the great 
balance of authority is with us; or calculations which are open 
to be tested; or, at the very lowest, an absolute conviction in 
our own mind; or when we are compelled to advise upon 
probabilities, then we must be sure that we take the safe side— 
that we do not recommend a hazardous step without absolute 
necessity. Such is the invariable criterion of a safe guide in 
contingent questions. In the present volume there is not even 
an attempt to assert, or to show the certainty that the Church of 
England is wrong. The question is not even approached; and yet 
its whole bearing is to recommend an abandonment of that Church 
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upon the ground of probability. It is probable that there would 
- be a development of Christian doctrine; probable that that 
development would be authoritatively sanctioned ; probable that 
the Romish development may be the one contemplated by the 
Almighty. This probability may indeed be strong enough to 
justify thought in examining, and sobriety in condemning ; but 
who without proof that he is in sickness, takes a drug which may 
be wholesome, but if not wholesome, must infallibly be poison ? 

IV. Under a similar head would fall the practice, which has 
now been avowed, of teaching without external direction. The 
faith of Abraham, it has been said before by Mr. Newman, was 
shown by leaving all to go, not knowing whither he was 
going; and “faith,” it is repeated in this volume (p. 182), 
‘© ig the reasoning of a religious mind, or of what Scripture calls 
a right or renewed heart, which acts upon presumptions rather 
than evidence; which speculates and ventures on the future, 
when it cannot make sure of it.” It is no such thing. This 
is a mere accident of faith. Faith is the throwing ourselves 
upon some divine authority legitimately constituted ; and after 
we have recognised his claim to our obedience, allowing no 
doubts or distrusts on our own part to prevent us from ac- 
cepting his authorized declarations, and submitting to his au- 
thorized commands, even though liable to doubt. The pre- 
sence of an external authority, and that authority a moral 
person, and that person claiming an obedience in the name 
of God himself, and substantiating his claim by adequate proof 
—this is an essential—the essential element in a true faith. 
He who offers to guide us in the way of salvation, without fol- 
lowing himself such a guide, can neither practise faith himself, 
nor teach it to others. He is walking by the light of his own 
eyes ; he is but a teacher of rationalism. 

V. The mere fact of offering to teach, while in a state of 
doubt, before we have even decided on the question of probability, 
and this not in an open question, where truth is to be reached 
only by general discussion, and where no danger can accrue 
from raising doubts on one side or other, or giving to minds a wrong 
bias—even this must strike the most unreflecting mind as a 
strange phenomenon. When we are roving in a safe and open 
plain for the purpose of amusement only, or curiosity, a guide 
who doubts about the road may yet offer to lead the way as an 
experiment. But when it is certain that ‘a lion is lying in our 
path,” when schism is on one side and heresy on the other, he 
must be of a very rash or a very presumptuous mind, who does 
not fall back into the rear till, at least, his own reasonings and 
conclusions are settled. (Advertisement, p. 10.) | 
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VI. When all truth, both intellectual and moral, is known to 
lie between two extremes ; or, what perhaps is a truer statement, 
to be a combination, and therefore a mutual counteraction and 
tempering of two extremes, the theory on which this volume is 
framed, (Introd. p. xxix.) that there is no middle resting-ground 
between infidelity and Romanism—one representing one extreme 
of human nature, and the other its opposite pole—this in itself 
is a warning, which must not be despised, to distrust the voice 
which utters it. 

VII. So again the prominence here given to @ priori reason- 
ing, to antecedent probability, in a question which must turn 
entirely on facts and history; in a question which may be, and 
ought to be, tried as before a jury; a question of a right of 
jurisdiction (for into this the claims of Rome must ultimately 
be resolved, by the acknowledgment of controversialists on both 
sides), this in itself is a self-evident proof, in the words of Aris- 
totle, quoted by Mr. Newman himself, of an unchastened mind. 
(Ethic, lib. i.) It is mistaking the nature of the evidence to 
be demanded in each subject matter. It tries matters of fact 
by internal conjectures; it would ensure the dismissal of a 
witness from any court of justice regulated by those laws of 
evidence, which are based on the philosophy of truth and the 
nature of man. 

_ VIII. Another indication may be noticed of a mind unfitted 
to guide a Christian in the way of truth; and it is mentioned, 
because the rule has been employed (we are not speaking from 
conjecture, but from knowledge,) as a fundamental principle in 
that teaching by which the Church has latterly been tempted, 
and under which so many of its children have been corrupted. 
It is the principle of putting out premises without their con- 
clusions —knowing in our own minds whither they must lead 
others—but leaving the working out of the problem to the un- 
guided reasonings of those whom we are teaching. It may seem 
scarcely fair to extract such a principle from the expression of 
“‘ suggesting (Advertisement, p. iv.) thoughts, which in God’s 
good time may quietly bear fruit in the minds of those to whom 
the subject is new, and which may carry forward inquirers, who 
have already put themselves on the course.” But it is a fact 
that this principle has been adopted as a maxim by men most 
deeply trained i Mr. Newman’s school; it may be traced in 
the existence of that under-current of thought which lies beneath 
the surface of all his own publications; it is betrayed by the 
fact, that no extravagance of doctrine has broken out in those 
whom he has reared, of which the germs may not be detected 
significantly, but informally thrown out in his own more guarded 
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speculations ; and it is justified by the doctrine of ‘* economy,” 
“the doctrine of the secret,” ‘the principle of reserve,”>— 
meaning by reserve not prudence in the inculcation of truth, 
so as to save it from rejection, and to ensure the ultimate 
embrace of it in all its fulness, but a suppression of the conclu- 
sions of premises, lest they should startle and indispose the minds 
of hearers. There are indeed cases where it is not necessary to 
put forward to those whom we are teaching the conclusions of 
the premises we inculcate. Where premises and conclusions 
alike are guaranteed, as positively certain, by that Divine autho- 
rity under which we are acting—when we speak only ‘‘ what we 
have heard and seen”—when we are simply fulfilling the commands 
of the Church whose commission we bear—and when we address 
ourselves to individuals little capable of reasoning at all, either 
from hardness of heart, or blindness of understanding, and whose 
acts we intend to guide as their responsible teachers, then to 
set forth a whole chain of argument from the first may be need- 
less, it may only perplex and embarrass. Even Divine truth to 
the human mind must be exhibited at times, as space 1s exhi- 
bited to the eye, in parts; portion by portion, ‘line upon line, 
precept upon precept, here a little, and there a little.” 

But when we ourselves are entering, and tempting others to 
enter, upon a new and untried field of self-selected inquiries, 
guided solely by our own theories—when we are setting forth 
moral practical principles, which have not yet been tested and 
guaranteed, and which lead to conclusions at which not only the 
hearts of our learners, but the authority which we represent to 
them, would revolt with horror—when we know that if the con- 
clusions to which we are inevitably leading them were openly 
avowed, they would ensure our deposition from the office of 
teacher, and the rejection of our teaching, by the consciences 
which we would influence ; and when we are addressing either in 
the private confidence of religious communication, or in the indis- 
criminate promulgation of the press, young, tender, ignorant, 
and susceptible minds, incapable of testing truth by the pro- 
cess of a rigid analysis—then to adopt this principle—to insinuate 
into learners seeds which are intended to bear fruit in the ruin 
of their Church, and may bear fruit in the ruin of their souls ; 
to feed them with parts and portions of a disguised doctrine, 
which they would loathe and disgorge if they saw the ends, while 
he who feeds them hides in his own breast those ends, both from 
those above and those beneath him :— 
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surely, surély, such a process in the sight both of God and 
man is—but we will not proceed. 

_ Thus much it will be enough to state, that such a process, as 
it tends to preclude the means of testing truth, in itself argues 
a disqualification for the office of teacher. or all practical 
truth is composed of two parts, balancing and counteracting each 
other; and half of such a truth is a lie. And tempted as we 
are perpetually to take a one-sided view of truth—to assert as 
fundamental principles only the halves of them, instead of the 
whole—the only mode of trying their soundness and complete- 
ness is by a constant process of logical analysis. It is the 
doctrine of the profoundest logical philosophy. What conclusion 
does a premise lead to? Is it something monstrous—alarming— 
something which startles and shocks? Go back to the original 
premise, and inquire if some element, some condition, some 
qualifying, modifying, or counter-balancing principle has not been 
omitted, which would guard against such a result? But if no 
such process be pursued or encouraged, no such warning given, 
then the teacher has in his own power the unsuspecting mind of 
the learner, he may imbue him with any extravagances, he rouses in 
him no reflection ; or if reflection be roused, he leaves him to his 
own operations, and whatever be the result, he is enabled, as he 
thinks, to shelter himself from responsibility, by the excuse that: 
he did not conduct the reasonmg—that the learner has fallen 
by his own hand ! 

IX. There is exhibited throughout both the theory and the 
reasoning of this volume that craving for unity, certainty, precision, 
definiteness, infallibility—that impatience of doubt and hesitation 
—which have been in every age the precursors and the symptoms 
of a rationalistic and heretical spirit. They are the development 
of the logical intellectual faculty of man in an undue proportion, 
and wherever they exist, there we must distrust a teacher. 

X. The individuality also here betrayed is full of suspicion. 
Thus, the authority of the Church is resolved into that of her 
individual teachers and doctors; adictum of St. Augustine’s is 
made the foundation of the doctrine of the worship of angels; 
and the historical testimony of the whole Ante-Nicene Church is 
weighed by the separate writings of individual Fathers. —Indi- 
vidualism, that is a tendency to throw ourselves under some one 
guide instead of accepting the general guidance of the cloud of 
Christian witnesses—to walk by the light of some particular 
star, rather than by the diffused and blended lustre of them 
all—this, also, is a certain symptom of a rationalistic spirit. 

XL It will be observed that in this, as in other productions 
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of the same school, the mere novices and beginners in the science 
of Romanism, have plunged at once into extremes, which have 
been repudiated by the wisest and best of Romanists themselves. 
No medium has occurred to them between the Church of Eng- 
land, and the most violent ultra-montane Jesuitism. It may 
be that there is none; that logical accuracy must sweep away 
every resting place between the two. But a sudden plunge of 
this kind must indicate, that the mind is off its balance; that it 
is not educing truth out of truth, growing and advancing in know- 
ledge from what it knew before, moving on slowly and gradually 
in one path; but rather that it has abandoned all its former 
principles ; has cut its cables, as it were, and has thrown itself 
enthusiastically and blindly into a new career, hurrying on where- 
ever it is carried by its own impetuosity. 

XII. Again, the logical reader will observe the use of a mode 
of reasoning familiar to the writer on many other occasions, 
and in which he seems to take delight. It is the heedless pro- 
secution of a principle without a thought of its issue :-— 


‘* That the hypothesis here to be adopted accounts not only for the 
Athanasian Creed, but for the Creed of Pope Pius, is no fault of those 
who adopt it. No one has power over the issues of his principles ; 
we cannot manage our argument, and have as much as we please and 
no more.”—Introduction, p. XxXix. 


So it has been said, if you deny the miracles of the Church, 
you must deny the miracles of the Gospel; if you dispute the 
tradition of one part of Christian practice, you must dispute the 
whole; if you cannot find the doctrine of Episcopacy in the 
Scripture, you cannot find that of the Holy Trinity; if you 
accept the Nicene Council, you must accept the Council of 
Trent; if you will not become a Romanist, you must become an 
Infidel. At the very first sight, this mode of reasoning betrays, 
as physicians would describe it, a morbid and irritable develop- 
ment of the logical faculty. For that faculty, like every other, 
is to be kept in order, to be subdued, balanced, often overruled 
by our moral affections, and by moral laws. It does not possess 
absolute undivided supremacy ; we are not at liberty to give up 
the reins to it any more than to our appetites; because both, as 
in a corrupt mind, are of a mixed and suspected nature, even 
when they seem to ourselves most pure; both are easily per- 
verted in their progress, and insensibly led into falsities— diverging 
from the line of truth and right at first imperceptibly, and only 
revealing the divergency to us by the conclusions which they 
ultimately reach. A human being who suffers himself to be, pos- 
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sessed and carried away by an idea is lost, as much as one who 
surrenders himself to an affection! and both will be lost in the 
same way, by overlooking some nice distinction which severs the 
line of truth from the line of falsehood, just as Mr. Newman has 
confounded miracles attested by the whole Church with miracles 
attested by a part; and the attested doctrinal statements of the 
Nicene Council, with the rationalizing deductions of the Council 
of Trent. And the mere hardihood of unshrinkingly carrying a 
principle, which after all is an hypothesis, to such a length as 
to involve the sacrifice of all that we most love, and of religion 
itself, rather than hesitate before we accept a probable conclusion 
from it, is in itself no slight symptom of an unchastened and 
extravagant intellect. 

XIII. It is most significant, that the writer does not adopt 
the doctrines of Rome because he believes in its infallible autho- 
rity, but imagines and adopts the theory of infallibility in order 
to justify the acceptance of the doctrines. He is not seeking 
primarily to find ‘“‘who has the words of eternal life,” but what 
these words are. His object is not the guidance of some superior 
personal authority over his own mind, but what his own mind 
may embrace as agreeable to its notions of truth. Such is the 
fundamental character of rationalism. And the object also which 
he longs to find, is not some particular doctrine which may dispel 
an occasional doubt, or come home to the heart, or relieve the 
conscience, or satisfy some moral affection. It is “ system,”— 
logical, elaborate, technical, balanced system,—the very idol of 
rationalism. And thus there is no profession throughout the 
whole volume of that full unreserved submission to the Church 
of Rome, which perfect trust in a religious teacher would suggest, 
and which Rome will imperiously demand. The writer ‘“ wishes 
all his thoughts to coincide with her judgment.” Rome will 
insist on something more than either a wish or a coincidence. 
(Advertisement, p. xi.) 

XIV. And, lastly, let it be well considered what is involved 
in the theory here proposed, and how it 1s put forward. It was 
before said, that this might be the last attack of infidelity on 
revelation; but it 1s an attack which springs a mine under its 
last strongholds, its very citadel. And however triumphant may 
be the defence, it must involve, to all human calculation, a most 
frightful sacrifice of souls. Examine the history of the assaults 
which have been made upon the Church, those from within its 
walls,—for those from without have rather strengthened than 
weakened it. See how they commenced with attacking, first, 
some one doctrine, as in the heresies of the primitive ages ; then 
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some portion of the ecclesiastical polity, as in the usurpation of 
the Church of Rome ; then the framework of the polity itself, as 
in the case of the German reformation; then the Scriptures. 
And to every point successively aid and succour was sent from 
the one central stronghold, historical tradition. There, though 
surrounded on all sides, the Christian could retreat with safety, 
and intrench himself within an impregnable bulwark, which the 
enemy affected to disdain, but scarcely ever ventured to attack. 
But, with the present theory, historical tradition is gone; truth 
in the earliest ages was but in its infancy,—weak, undefined, un- 
developed ; the age of primitive Christianity was an age of dark- 
ness compared with the present light of Rome; the Fathers 
may be set aside as men in the mere pupilage of theology. And 
even if their testimony to the then received doctrine can be ex- 
tracted, it is as useless to indicate the real extent and compre- 
hension of present revealed truth, as an egg is to unveil the future 
form and prowess of the eagle. Antiquity is gone. And we 
must embark all creeds, scriptures, faith, doctrine, morality, 
polity, life on earth, and hopes of heaven, on one single plank,— 
the voice of the Bishop of Rome; a voice, let us remember, 
which not by accident, but essentially and inevitably, is now for 
the first time incapable of producing to itself a shadow of exter- 
nal testimony. It did pretend to this once. It did claim the 
witness of the early Church; it did affect to produce vouchers 
from the Fathers. And by this very pretence and claim, it has 
kept. steady in the general faith of Christianity thousands who 
would have been driven to infidelity by its own peculiar policy 
and dogmas. But the theory of development cuts away from 
Rome as from England,—it cuts away from the whole of revela- 
tion, and from the whole Church, every particle of external evi- 
dence,—that evidence to which even our Lord Himself appealed 
as necessary to prove his own mission, the evidence of John, the 
evidence of the Scriptures. or the first time, then, since the 
foundation of the Church, the truth is perilled in its last and 
central stronghold; and perilled, if this theory be true, without 
a hope of defending it. For truth never can be maintained by 
internal evidence,—by its accordance with the inner feelings, 
natures, and anticipations of the individual to whom it is ad- 
dressed. No one knows this better than the unhappy author of 
this theory himself. Few have struggled more earnestly to 
restore the bulwark of external evidence,—to replace the faith of 
Christianity upon this immovable foundation, on which Nature, 
and reason, and law, and the Scriptures, and Apostles, and the 
Church, and Christ, and God, have commanded us to rest it. 
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And now all has been swept away by his own hand, quietly, com- 
placently, elaborately, unhesitatingly, under circumstances in which 
minds formed like human nature in general would have been lying 
in alarm, and misery, and anxiety; as bleeding still from the 
fearful rending asunder of all the ties of their earthly and spiritual 
life. Even so it must be. Even so truth cannot be destroyed 
except by those who walk with it in the house of God as friends. 
So an apostle betrayed his Master. So the Jews crucified their 
King. So the great leaders of ancient heresy had been the great 
teachers in the Church. Soa Bishop subverted episcopacy. So 
Antichrist will sit in the temple of God as God himself. And even 
so among ourselves, the first great blow against the external 
foundations of revelation has been levelled by the hand which 
more than any other had laboured to rebuild and secure them. 
Mourn we must; dismayed we must not be. It is a mystery of 
the providence of God. 

XV. And let us close these general remarks on the degree of 
trust which can be reposed in the author himself, by alluding to 
one strange, inexplicable, moral phenomenon, which, to Hnglish- 
men at least, must wear an appearance so unsatisfactory, as to 
supersede much further examination. The present volume is a 
very elaborate, studied work, full of research, bearing proofs of 
long preparation; the result of matured thought ; the conclusions 
of a course of reasoning which can now be traced back in Mr. 
Newman’s writings to several years since, during which, we now 
know from authority, he has been meditating his recent step. 
It is not the questioning, the anxious, wavering questioning, of 
an undecided mind, but the formal proof of a long-weighed con- 
clusion. And during all this time, where has Mr. Newman been ? 
In what name, and in what authority has he been teaching the 
children of the English Church, if not by his voice in the pulpit, 
at least by private communications, and by his previously pub- 
lished works? His sermons have been read as those of a minister 
of the Church,—even those which contained the germs of the 
poison which he is now openly administering to the Church. 
His reasonings have been listened to, have been permitted to find 
access to minds, from which they would have been anxiously 
excluded under his present title. ‘The present work ‘was writ- 
ten and partly printed before he was a Catholic,” (Advertise- 
ment, p. x1.) that is, while he felt that he was lying in darkness, 
in heresy, and schism; and had he died at any moment would 
have been cut off from eternal salvation. It was intended not to 
be published till the final act of apostasy was consummated. And 
it is published, as it is, that it <‘may come before the reader in a 
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more persuasive form, if he read it as the author wrote it.” We 
think, we cannot but hope, and believe, and feel sure (such con- 
fidence is to be reposed in the open, manly, straightforward 
notions of common honesty which Englishmen, with all their 
faults, so deeply cherish,) that such an expectation will be even 
passionately and indignantly cast back. If in the midst of a 
naval battle a ship resolves to desert to the enemy, this in itself 
awakens in an Englishman no little indignation, which even the 
plea of duty or an error of judgment scarcely mitigates; but if 
long after the resolution has been taken the ship continues under 
its old colours, secretly instigating others to desert with it, and 
only waits for the moment of desertion until it has loaded its 
guns, and taking advantage of its favourable position can fire a 
broadside as it retires into its unsuspicious commander ;—this, 
we say, is a moral phenomenon so strange, so inexplicable, it so 
completely sets at defiance all the laws which regulate the con- 
fidence of men, it bears upon it the mark of a casuistry so subtle, 
so utterly destructive of all the ties of social life, and that under 
the pretence of religion, that we tremble at the nature of the 
warfare which is now to be carried on against the Church by 
disciples of such a school of economy, and which under these 
same tactics has, we know, been already commenced. 

If these words contain bitterness, may God forgive us; but 
they are needed as a warning to the Church. 

These characteristics lie obviously upon the surface of the 
present volume. They might be illustrated and confirmed ex- 
tensively by a review of other publications of the same author : 
and had this been done at an earlier period—had members of 
the Church summoned up resolution to speak out their appre- 
hensions, instead of succumbing to the false shame of opposing 
or disparaging a gifted man, who professed to be defending the 
Church, and to the false fear of driving farther into error minds 
which were craving for sympathy, and to the false hope that their 
anticipations might be ungrounded, and their suspicions calum- 
nies, and to an unwillingness to give a triumph to opposite error 
by weakening their own body of defence, the Church might at this 
day be in a position of less sorrow and uneasiness. But what is 
past is past, and cannot be recalled: and perhaps even a con- 
solation may be drawn from recent disasters. One teaching, it 
is now at last proved, has been addressed by Mr. Newman’s school 
to the world, and an inner teaching has been addressed to the 
minds more immediately under his influence; and this interior 
teaching, there is every reason to believe, has been deeply imbued 
with the false principles and noxious spirit of the present theory. 
That after this, some who have been exposed to it haye fallen, 
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cannot be a subject of wonder. That no more have fallen, that 
so many are untainted, or if not untainted, are still undetached 
from the Church of their fathers, is indeed a wonder. ‘There 
must be some power more than human in that Church, to have 
provided unconsciously an antidote against poison so subtle as 
that which has been diffused through the atmosphere they were 
breathing, some hold upon their affections and sympathies 
stronger than earthly ties of interest or of prejudice, which can 
retain them in her arms, while so many potent influences have 
been struggling to detach or tear them from her. 

And now we may turn to the immediate subject of the present 
volume. It opens with an introduction, in which this difficulty is 
stated; that when we have recourse to history to ascertain the 
true idea of Christianity, we find no fixed definite idea, but a 
great variation and growth of doctrine at various periods, and 
especially between the primitive centuries and the present day ; 
and that we have no means of severing any portion of this growth 
or development from the succeeding portion, so as to constitute 
it a type and standard, by which to try the rest. All the stages 
and degrees are so linked together, that we must either abandon 
them all, or accept them all; in other words, become either 
infidels or Romanists. 

In order to render this latter alternative less unpalatable, a 
theory is proposed, by which we may bring ourselves to believe 
that the whole process, from the first stage to the last, 1s equally 
true, equally divine. In other words, for to this the reasoning 
must come, that the system of Jesuitism (for this is the last 
development of Romanism, and is as closely Jinked to the chain 
as any preceding portion of it, and is, in fact, not the creation of 
a new organ within the old Church, but an expansion of the 
entire Church, and a new modification of 1t in polity and doc- 
trinal theory), that this system comes to us with full as much of 
divine sanction, and possesses full as strong a claim upon our 
obedience and belief, as the Nicene Creed and the Nicene 
canons. 

To prove this it is necessary to suppose, first, that Christianity 
was communicated to the Apostles and their Church, not in any 
fixed, definite form of rules and declarations, but as an embryo 
idea, to be drawn out and expanded subsequently in various 
ways, and at successive periods, by the wisdom and experience of 
men. 

Secondly, it is assumed as highly probable, that this develop- 
ment would at every stage be conducted and ratified by an infal- 
lible authority. 

Thirdly, that. finding at the present day one, and only one, 
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very large development of professedly Christian doctrines by a 
professedly infallible authority, this must be the system contem- 
plated and authorized by Almighty God. Romanism must be 
another word for revelation. 

Fourthly, this is to be confirmed by observing that Romanism 
really is a true and correct development of the original embryo 
idea of Christianity first communicated to the Apostles, because 
it bears the application of the seven following supposed tests, by 
which a true development is to be distinguished from a corrup- 
tion. ‘The first, that the original idea should be preserved 
throughout: the second, that the same uniform principles of 
development should be maintained continuously: the third, that 
in the course of the development a variety of other opinions and 
facts should, as it were, be digested and assimilated with the 
original type: the fourth, that at a very early stage there should 
be found the germs and anticipations of the fully matured form : 
the fifth, that the whole process should bear a strictly logical 
examination, and possess a logical sequence: the sixth, that the 
additions successively made should not be destructive, but pre- 
servative of the primary ideas and laws of the process: the 
seventh, that it is to maintain itself for a long time, that it 
should not be transitory. 

Now it is evident that such a theory can only be met, as it 
should be met, fully and satisfactorily, by a very careful ex- 
amination into the logical character of revelation; that is, into 
the philosophical principles on which the process is carried on ; 
and also by a full, historical, detailed comparison of the authorita- 
tive and popular system of Rome compared with the system of 
the early Church. And this may and must be done in some 
general work, detached from the personalities of the controversy 
of the day; a work which may unravel the whole subject, both 
philosophically and historically, as Butler and Bull would have 
dealt with it ; and add another imperishable possession, a xrijua 
éc act, to the treasures of the English Church. 

Nothing of the kind can of course be attempted here. But a 
few outlines of the refutation required may be marked out suf- 
ficient to show, that neither revealed truth nor the English 
Church are assailable by this theory, that it is false from begin- 
ning to end; and that even minds unable to grapple with it 
scientifically need not be alarmed or overawed at its perplexities 
or seeming profoundness. This last is more immediately required 
at the present moment. Scarcely any thing more can be at- 
tempted in the short space which has intervened between the 
publication of Mr. Newman’s book and the necessity of sending 
these reniarks to the press. 

VOL. IV.—NO. VIII.—DEC. 18495. Ee 
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And, first, it is on all hands allowed that we do not possess in 
the historical records of the ancient Church, whether in oral 
tradition, that is, in the common law of the Church, or in Holy 
Scripture, or in ritual observances, or in discussions of Fathers, 
any logical, technical, scientific development of revealed truth, 
‘¢ precise and distinct” in all its delineations; giving, as Mr. New- 
man requires, ‘‘ views serviceable, ready for belief and practice,” 
that is, answers to every question which the intellect may conjure 
up, or rules for every conjuncture in which a scrupulous con- 
science may be placed. Jt does not provide ‘‘ whole views” 
(Intr. p. vil.), that is, undivided, undistributed, as it were, between 
two truths. It does not supply at every step ‘‘ definite answers 
to definite questions, critical decisions between truth and error, 
explanations of its own variations, measures of its meaning.” In 
other words, revealed truth, as exhibited to us by our Lord, his 
Apostles, and those who most closely followed in their steps, is 
not arranged, classified, mapped out, and minutely delineated. 
It is not a logical development. 

Now if there be one rule imperative upon us in the reception 
of Christianity, a rule which no one has more carefully inculcated 
than Bishop Butler, who in this volume, as in so many others of 
the kind, is repeatedly introduced to authorize the very opinions 
against which he was contending, it is, that we are not to ima- 
gine what revelation may be or should be given us, but accept 
what has been given. And if one form has been fixed by the 
Almighty for communicating his will, we are bound, even prior 
to any consideration of expediency, to reject any other which 1s 
not brought to us with equal authority from Him. The mere 
fact, therefore, that Romanism does pretend to offer a technica] 
scientific theology, and a technical scientific casuistry, stamped 
with the same authority as the first articles of faith, is an a@ priori 
objection which requires to be removed, rather than an induce- 
ment to accept it. The difference, the very great difference 
between the system of Rome and the system of the early Church 
(a difference acknowledged by the mere invention of the theory 
of development) must be got over, as a naturalist, who asserted 
to an ignorant man that the oak was the development of the 
acorn, must prepare to remove the involuntary scepticism by 
carefully exhibiting the process. 

But without abstractedly fixing the conditions requisite for 
tracing such a process, and preventing during the transition the 
substitution of a new and different object for the original by a 
species of legerdemain, there are certain facts which must at 
once preclude Romanism from being acknowledged as a revelation 
of the same kind and authority with primitive Christianity, or 
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included under the same sanction, as part of the same Divine 
fact. 

I. In primitive Christianity there is no promise of any such 
development. Even the office of the Comforter was to bring to 
mind what the Apostles had already heard, and to announce to 
them the future. It volves no promise of a logical development. 
The language of our Lord and of the Apostles on this point is too 
carefully guarded to be mistaken. 

II. According to the analogy of revelation, whenever a new 
development is to be expected, as the substitution of the Jewish 
monarchy for a theocracy, the worship of the temple instead of 
the tabernacle, the expansion of the Jewish types into the Chris- 
tian realities, and of the Jewish Church into the Gentile world, 
there the change itself 1s distinctly prophesied, and minds are pre- 
pared to receive it, and are carefully confirmed and guarded from 
doubt by miracles, lest amidst such changes they should lose 
sight of Him who is the same yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow. 
Nor has prophecy been silent on the actual development of 
Romanism. Our minds are prepared to expect it by repeated 
declarations of a power which should rise up within the Church, 
stamped with a number of distinct and singular features, which 
may not all be fully developed yet (for Romanism itself is not 
yet fully developed), but which must impress every candid reader 
of Scripture with thoughts and feelings at the sight of it, even 
as it is, very different from those which greet a prophet of 
the Most High; ‘‘ Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord.” 

III. That cannot be a legitimate portion of an original scheme, 
against which in the original scheme are found distinct and posi- 
tive protests and precautions, such as are found in Holy Scrip- 
ture and in the early Church, against all the chief peculiarities 
of Rome: its logical reasoning beyond what is written, its in- 
truding into things unseen, its usurpation on the episcopacy, its 
coming as a minister of God, without having an external witness, 
its speaking of itself, speaking to its own glory, the worship of 
the Virgin Mary, of angels, its use of images, its preaching 
beyond what it has seen and heard, and other points definitely 
-guarded against beforehand in councils as well as in Serip- 
ture. 

IV. The identity and continuity of a system is destroyed by 
the introduction of a totally new ingredient. And a mass of 
doctrines reasoned out or invented to meet hypotheses, such as 
the Romish doctrines of the Supremacy, of the worship of the 
Virgin, of purgatory, of indulgences, cannot form a homogeneous 
organization with another body simply attested and transmitted 
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as they were received from supernatural Pear The doc- 
trines of the early Church were witnessed to’. Those of Rome 
are reasoned to. A mass of wood never can form a natural 

portion of a mass of iron. | 

V. The powers, authorities, or organs by which statements of 
doctrine were made in the early Church and in the Romish 
system are essentially different. It would be inexplicable how 
such an obvious distinction, which at once sets the question at 
rest, could be overlooked by an acute mind, if there was not 
evidence that the value of the great cecumenical councils and of 
the collective voice of the Church generally was estimated by 
Mr. Newman, not with reference to that great primary function 
of the Church, the ‘“‘ witnessing to what it had heard and seen,” 
not as the consistent attestations of independent witnesses, but 
as the sum of the moral authority of individual saints and teach- 
ers. The error is in accordance with the rest of the theory. 
But it is so grave—it is sucha defiance both of our Lord’s reite- 
rated declaration of the office of the Church, ‘“‘ Ye are my wit- 
nesses,” and of the declarations of the Apostles and Church itself— 
it involves such a perversion of history to compare the council of 
Trent with the council of Nice in any one point which affects the 
character of either a witness or a reasoner—that we are almost 
disposed to lay down the pen, and consider any further examina- 
tion of the theory superfluous. 

- Without touching however, at present, on the tests of correct 
development proposed by Mr. Newman himself, the above must 
be sufficient to show that the Romish system does not come to 
us accredited by the same credentials as the Apostolic doc- 
trines, that it must be accepted as in matter of fact a dispensa- 
tion from God, a form of his authoritative revelation. And there- 
fore we are thrown back upon the original revelation, traceable 
historically in the early ages ; and however unsystematized it may 
seem, however defective, however illogical, with this we are bound 
to be content. But.with this the authors of the theory of deve- 
lopment are not content. One class, to defend the system under 
which they are living, and another to justify their apostacy to 
it, have formed to themselves a notion of what revelation should 
be, rather than what it is,—logical, scientific, precise, and defi- 
“rite revelation ; and they affect to find such éHaractermneee in the 
Romish system; and then with ingenuity they contrive to slur 
over the palpable breaks in the process, the intrusion of heteroge- 


1 This is sufficiently acknowledged in the present volume, (p. 338,) though, as 
might well be expected, there occur here passages which are so perplexed as to be 
wholly unintelligible, especially p. 344. 
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neous elements and extrinsic agencies, the substitution of one por- 
tion for another, and to disguise the whole transformation exactly 
in the same manner as a juggler performs his sleight of hand, 
making to the inexperienced eye a rosebush grow out of an apple, 
and a full-grown man develop himself from the surface of a 
wooden table. The first motive for inventing the theory is the 
vice condemned by Bishop Butler. It is the indulgence of an 
imaginary dream how revelation may be made more perfectly 
than it is made. And the theory itself is not less full of falsity. 

It proceeds first upon the supposition, that for the communi- 
eation of divine truth to man, it 1s necessary to have that truth 
accurately lined out and exhibited in logical connexion, in some 
form external to the mind, from which it may be transferred to 
the mind, as a portrait on a copper-plate is stamped on a sheet of 
paper. The theoryis false. This is not the mode in which any kind 
of information is conveyed to the mind. It is the theory of both 
ancient and modern Sophists, the theory of Locke, the theory of 
ultra-protestants, and has been again and again exploded by the 
profoundest philosophy of the human intellect. Development of 
truth then must be somewhere. All learning, all education is the 
endeavour to realize this. But the germ, the acorn, the organic 
filament as it were, from which the full truth in all its parts and 
branches is developed, is implanted (it is the language of Scrip- 
ture) in the mind itself. The kingdom of God is within us, not 
without us. There they lie, coiled up in repose and dormant, 
all the primary links of those chains of ideas and feelings which 
constitute the fundamental truths of religion. And revelation only 
fixes externally, and guarantees to us certain objective facts, which 
we require to satisfy our inward instinctive cravings—certain truths 
which realize our inborn imaginations—-certain objects which call 
forth our internal spontaneous energies—certain laws and land- 
marks which they must not transgress. And inasmuch as the nature 
of man is twofold,—one part human, the other divine,—one earthly, 
the other heavenly,—therefore these laws and landmarks of revealed 
facts and doctrines are set before us, not classified in equal divi- 
sions, but separately, ranged, as it were, in antagonistic pairs, 
which form for the mind in its progress and exertions an avenue, 
as it were, through which, in proportion to its internal struggles, 
it advances from strength to strength, until it reach the full vision 
of its Lord in Zion. 

The external voice of revelation does little more than declare 
that the imagination of our own heart is not a lie,—that there is 
a God, the maker of all things, all-mighty, ever-living, all-wise, 
‘‘ without body, parts, or passions,” free from all those limits and 
defects which have called up within us the dream of such a 
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nature. So again with the revelation of this fact by a single 
word,—the word God: there uncoils a new series of links equally 
eternal, equally objective, equally made part of our very souls at 
the first moment of our birth. God is infinitely great, and we 
are infinitely little. Wonder, admiration, reverence, sense of 
our own infirmities and weakness, the longing to make our- 
selves perfect, the desire for union with a Being so great and 
so good, the yearning for his sympathy, and protection, and 
love,—all these begin to develop themselves in our moral 
nature, in proportion aS we exercise our minds aright; and 
the more we act, and reflect, and reason (and reflect and reason 
rightly), with the more completeness they unfold themselves. 
We long to think of such a Being as sympathizing with us, 
and revelation again comes in and reveals to us as an external 
fact the humanity of cur Blessed Lord, and the mystery of our 
union with his nature. We feel that we are wholly dependent 
upon his will and grace; and thence arises the inevitable convic- 
tion of a predestination. We feel ourselves dependent on our- 
selves, and are absolutely conscious that, as our acts follow upon 
our will, so our happiness or misery follow upon our acts. Reve- 
Jation assures us of both. We feel that we can do nothing of 
ourselves —that in our own sinful and corrupted nature we cannot 
be acceptable to this all-perfect Being; revelation comes to us 
with the promise of washing us in the blood of Christ, and giving 
us the Holy Spirit. To every innate, universal, heaven-implanted 
question in our nature, revelation gives an answer; to every 
universal, divine, instinctive craving, a supply of that which it 
needs; to every subjective reasoning which God intended to 
be developed, an objective truth to confirm it. But it does no 
more. And as they do not develop themselves within us 
regularly and systematically, but at divers times and in divers 
manners, often on the accident of the moment; so neither are 
these truths placed before us in any logical systematical form. 
They may indeed be ranged by us in pairs, in counterbalanc- 
ing statements, and all be held together with one thread by 
faith in the one authority which declares them; but they are 
presented singly, scattered sometimes indefinitely, as posts may 
be fixed about to guide wayfarers over a plain covered with 
snow ; not laid down as tramroads for the conveyance of ma- 
chines. Thus are fixed and guarded by Revelation, the unity 
and the Trinity in the Divine nature—the humanity and divinity 
of our Lord—the indwelling of the Holy Spirit in our own hearts, 
and our own sinful nature—the unity of the body of the Church 
and the distinctness of its members—faith and works—the duty of 
reason, and the necessity of authority—predestination and free- 
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will—the outward visible sign in the Sacraments, and the inward 
spiritual grace—mercy and justice—the atonement of Christ for 
sinners, and God’s wrath on sinners—a world of angels above us, 
and the one mediation of our Lord—the spiritual independence of 
the Church, and yet the supremacy of the State—Scripture and 
tradition—the mortification of the body, and the resurrection to 
life; and so with every doctrine. Hach has its opposite pole—its 
balancing truth. 

And these truths were not merely stated in words. Wordsare 
but frail and dangerous vehicles for the preservation and convey- 
ance of truth. They are intimated by acts—involved in reasonings 
—implied in analogies—enshrined in rituals—symbolized in sacra- 
ments. Think only how vast a portion of the Christian creed is 
contained in the one single ritual of the Holy Communion. The 
crucifixion of our Lord, by the breaking of the bread ; his resur- 
rection by its being received as his body; the washing of our 
souls by his blood ; the unity of the Church by our eating of one 
bread ; our individual responsibility, by our partaking of it sepa- 
rately; the divinity of our Lord, by our worshipping before Him ; 
his spirituality, by the invisible grace so mysteriously and inex- 
plicably conveyed under the symbols of material forms; authority 
and the priesthood, by its administration through others ; our 
free agency, by our stretching out our hands to take it; all the 
highest doctrines of the faith, by that intimate, unutterable mys- 
tery of union with the God of all, by ‘feeding on Him in our heart 
by faith with thanksgiving.’ 

All this is to be remembered when we would estimate the real 
amount of testimony borne by early history to the primitive ideas 
of Revelation. We shall not expect to find these truths stated 
only or completely in words, or in formal decisions of councils. 
Those who know the nature of words will never make them the 
insulated vehicles of truth. There was a Word, indeed, indwell- 
ing in the Heart of the Church—moulding its acts—regulating its 
affections—stimulating the development of its energies ; but this 
Word was the Spirit of God, the ‘ engrafted Word, which is 
[alone] able to save the soul. ” Tt was not a collection of mere 
external symbols, necessarily vague, necessarily interpreted, in a 
great degree, by the corrupt heart within us, unarmed with au- 
thority, standing dead and lifeless, to hear the questions put to 
them by an intellect which professes to worship them as idols, but 
would cast them at, any moment as dumb idols to the birds and 
the bats. It was Christ himself, in the bosom of his Church. 

Even so our moral nature expands and developes itself by its 
own energy from within, waking, one by one, its inborn affec- 
tions, its never-dying sympathies, ‘its eternal laws of right; and 
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keeping the commandments of God; that is, watching anxiously, re- 
verently, scrupulously, lest some extravagant desire, or unbalanced 
passion, transgress the positive rules laid over us from without, 
which are but counterparts of the laws stamped on our nature 
within. We do not become good and holy by studying works of 
casuistry, any more than we become wise theologians, by examin- 
ing a system of theology. 7 

Even so, society springs up from the energies and affections of 
its members, flowing out into all the self-evolving channels of 
courtesies, and offices, and reciprocal relations, checked only at 
every turn by certain positive duties and prohibitions, which 
mould it into shape. It is formed, not by artificial codes, or 
paper constitutions from without, but by natural instinct, only 
checked and overruled from without, unsystematically—illogically 
—hby separate laws, almost by casually-erected barriers. 

Even so the creations of art spring out of the mind itself; they 
cannot be created by any system of rules without. Warm feel- 
ings, fecund imaginations, pour themselves forth spontaneously, 
unconsciously, and only conform themselves to rules, or rather 
guard against violating rules, when the rules meet the tide of 
thought, and, by fixed and immovable barriers, throw it back 
within its proper channel. 

So the tree—so the plant—so the embryos of the animal world 
—so every creation of nature. The seed of life is within them— 
that which buds, expands, developes, stretches itself out— 


Que tradit gemmas, et frondes explicat omnes, 


this is within. That which confines, limits, shapes, coerces, and in 
order to perform this very function, must present itself at points 
—in portions—at opposite sides—to meet two opposite develop- 
ments—which it is the business of the interior nisus or effort 
to observe and abstain from violating, not to criticize and exa- 
mine—this is without. Such is the universal analogy of creation. 

And so to the internal energy, and to the faith which recognises 
these outward barriers, and to the obedience which bows to their 
restraint, Almighty God himself assigns the work of Christian 
development—the development of the soul of man in the fulness 
of knowledge and goodness—not to any mere outward operation 
or impression upon his intellect. ‘“* He that doeth my will, shall 
know of my doctrine.” ‘If ye hear my words, blessed are ye if 
ye do them.” ‘‘ For if any man is a hearer of the word, and not a 
doer, he is lke a man beholding,” studying, and scanning caravo- 
ovvre “ his face ina glass,” in an external type and representation; 
for he scans ‘‘ himself, and goes away, and straightway forgets what 
manner of man he was.” But he that stoops down wagaxtibac to 
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comply with the perfect law of liberty, that law which is given by 
God’s free spirit to the mind itself, which developes itself in the 
free spontaneous movement of spiritual affections from within, 
and abides by it wapausivac, remains steady within the bounds, 
and on the lines which God has marked out, ‘“ this man not being a 
forgetful hearer, but a doer of his word—this man is blessed in 
his doing.” (James, chap. i.) And if this principle of develop- 
ment were pursued into all the analogies and illustrations which 
present themselves, and by its side were laid the theory of an 
external development of the law itself, it would be found that 
the former is an universal fact of nature, the other a mere dream, 
which has again and again been exploded by the wisest philoso- 
phers, and is as impossible in fact, as it is gratuitous in speculation. 
The mind is not impressed with the image of truth, as clay takes 
the impression of a stamp; but shapes itself as the liquid metal, 
-by flowing into an outward mould, and conforming to resistance 
at each point, though it cannot discern the systematic regularity 
and adjustment of the figure which they form. Or as the course of 
a stream is directed—a rock here—a tree there—a bank of shin- 
gle farther on—a single stake, a casual stone, is sufficient to meet 
the current, and throw it off in an opposite direction; and he 
who understood the laws by which waters flow, could cast up 
these barriers and turning points at intervals, so that a common 
eye could detect nothing but a chance medley of unconnected, 
scattered, undefined obstacles, and yet they might direct the cur- 
rent into the most regular and perfect of figures. 

It is certain then, that as a matter of fact no formal logical 
development of revealed truth offers itself as distinctly authorized 
by the Almighty. That none such occurs in the early Church 
all allow; that the later Romish system is too different from 
primitive Christianity to be warranted as a part and parcel of it 
under the same common seal has been proved; that it has no 
external evidence of its own is now confessed; and a minister of 
God who speaks without such a witness, who speaks only of him- 
self and to his own glory, our Lord Himself has declared to be a 
deceiver. (John vii. 18.) In the absence then of any external 
proof to the theory, it must rest solely on internal probability. 
This Mr. Newman has acknowledged. But the probability of 
this form of revelation must depend on its analogy to other cases 
of revelation, none of which exist. For the development and 
changes of the revealed system in the embryo of the Jewish 
Church are no analogy or warrant of a similar development and 
change in the full-formed man of Christianity. Beyond a certain 
point we have no reason to expect more than an enlargement. 
The acorn developes, but the young oak enlarges. Development 
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in Christianity proceeded up to the gift of the Holy Spirit to the 
Apostles. Enlargement was the only authorized process after 
that period. 

Still it may be argued that such a form of logical development 
would be expedient and useful. The assumption is to be abso- 
lutely denied. Nothing, if man may judge, could be more dan- 
gerous, first, to the authority of revealed truth; secondly, to its 
permanence and preservation ; thirdly, to the faith of the learner ; 
fourthly, to the growth of knowledge in the mind; fifthly, to the 
moral virtues; sixthly, to the logical purity and sincerity of the 
truth ; seventhly, to the Christian evidences; eighthly, to the 
whole social fabric of the Church. All this must be and should be 
drawn out accurately and demonstratively elsewhere, as it may be 
drawn out. It is not sufficient to enlarge vaguely on the mischief of 
rationalism and the virtue of faith, on the weakness of the human 
intellect, and the transcendent nature of revealed mysteries. We 
require an accurate, argumentative, precise Christian logic, which 
shall show these things distinctly, and in syllogisms, not in decla- 
mation. 

I. It should be shown, first, that the office of the revealed 
doctrines is twofold; first to draw forth and elicit the mental 
reasoning within, and then to check and repress it within proper 
limits. It acts as an end, object, or ré\o¢e of our moral affec- 
tions and actions, which by its being presented to them awakens 
and stimulates, and by its possession satisfies and gives them 
rest. [or this purpose revealed truths are taught to childhood, 
implanted in the mind before they are understood or asked for, 
before the reasoning which would lead to them begins to be 
evolved. And they are impressed and enforced continuously 
during the whole process of evolution. We tell a child that 
there is a God, long before he has consciously reflected on the 
idea which evolves within him to form its definition. And when 
that consciousness comes on, we then confine and restrict it by 
the revealed doctrine of a God, from adding to or taking away. 
But in either case it is necessary that it should be presented as a 
declaration, not as a reasoning. The voice which announces the 
doctrine must speak as one having authority. Reasoning, if used 
to the child, is useless; it addresses a faculty which exists but 
imperfectly, and ought not to be supposed to exist in early life, 
as an independent, critical power. Reasoning, if used to the man, 
admits an appeal from a supreme, authoritative command, to a 
tribunal within the hearer’s heart, and the authority of the 
teacher is gone. The primary truths of all science must be 
indisputable and undisputed. 

IJ. No wise lawgiver, addressing the self-will of man, couples 
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his enactments with internal proofs of their truth, because as 
this insensibly shifts the ground of their enactment, and brings 
them before the tribunal of the subject’s own reason, so it tempts 
that reason to imagine modifications, and evasions, and qualifica- 
tions, which sooner or later must take effect. And such was the 
gradual process of the introduction of reasoning into the revealed 
doctrinal declarations even from the first ages. It commenced 
with an argumentum ad hominem. You charge us with preach- 
ing absurdities. But similar absurdities, if “such they be, are 
found in your own great philosophers whom you follow. This 
was the first step, obvious and safe, if reasoning had stopped 
there. But it proceeded. There is a great resemblance between 
heathen philosophy and Christianity ; and this resemblance is 
an argument not only for not rejecting, but for receiving Chris- 
tianity. And still further. The voice of heathen wisdom is a 
positive attestation to Christianity. And still further. The wis- 
dom of Christianity itself is a reason for receiving it. And, last 
of all, the truth of Christianity is to be decided by its reasonable- 
ness ; and of that reasonableness each mind immediately consti- 
tutes itself the judge; and the work of undermining is finished. 
The whole foundation of truth is sapped, and nothing can pre- 
vent its fall. This was the progress of rationalism even in the 
first centuries. And with the fear of this before their eyes, the 
first great teachers of it did denounce the slightest indulgence of 
the logical faculty upon the revealed truths themselves, though 
they roused it to free exertion upon the external testimony by 
which it was brought before man, and upon the illustration and 
confirmation of it both from Scripture and from nature. Facts 
are the foundation of all reasoning, and if they are not accepted 
except on reasoning, they cannot be accepted at all. 

III. The mdulgence of the logical faculty prevents the growth 
of knowledge; for religious knowledge, as it has been shown, 
differs from the physical and historical sciences in this, that it 
depends on the evolution of reasonings, and affections, and ideas 
within us. It isa clear, distinct sense of the relation in which 
we ourselves stand to Almighty God. It cannot be attained with- 
out a consciousness of our own sins, a mourning over our own 
infirmities, an ardent aspiration for perfection, a craving for 
sympathy and union with an all-perfect Being, when all other 
objects of desire have failed or disappointed us. Without this 
self-knowledge, there can be no true religious knowledge. We 
may repeat words— play with ideas—-arrange and re-arrange 
—systematize and classify—define and divide; but we have 
made no progress in the understanding. We are like children 
who finding guineas, without knowing what they are, use them as 
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counters. And those who are tempted to exercise their logical 
faculty on revealed truth are tempted to play with it, and to over- 
look all internal exertions. Outwardly they seem to control it, 
and to possess it. Inwardly, it has no hold upon their minds. 
It has never been incorporated with their internal consciousness, 
convictions, affections, and actions. It is in no sense real know- 
ledge. 

IV. Forthe same reason, the habit of contemplating revealed and 
religious truth in a logical form, of casting it into syllogisms and 
definitions, and examining it by a critical, speculating eye, is in- 
jurious to the moral virtues generally. As it undermines faith— 
as it withdraws us from self-examination—as it loosens the hold 
of our thoughts upon our own personal relations to other persons 
and spiritual beings, so it necessarily deadens our conscience. It 
occupies us with the subject of religion, disguising from us, at the 
same time, that we are performing, in such a study, no really re- 
ligious or moral duties. And not rarely it even tempts us to 
regard it as an indemnity for transgressions of the moral law, and 
in the language which the Apostle condemns (James i.), to 
plead that we possess the faith, though we have no works to give 
it life. Nothing of the kind can follow from accepting divine 
truth as positive, and enjomed on us by authority, since the very 
recognition of the authority in that case, is no slight security for 
recognising and obeying it in moral laws alike. 

V. Any indulgence to the logical faculty must endanger the di- 
vine truth on which it is exercised, and must endanger it most se- 
riously, or rather, in all human probability, must ensure its corrup- 
tion. It must do this (the explanation is, perhaps, impossible in 
a few words, and yet it may be well to indicate that it can be 

iven), from the very nature of reasoning. Reasoning is two- 
fold. It links together ideas to ideas, upon one or other of two 
principles ; either that the second idea has been already, without 
our perceiving it, involved and granted in the first, as when we 
argue that a child in a fever is sick, sickness being originally in- 
cluded in the notion of a fever ; or that the second idea is merely 
attached and fastened on to the first, as when we argue that a 
child in a certain stage of fever will die, because death has before 
been found to follow such an illness. The axiom of the first head 
of reasoning, which amounts to mathematical demonstration, is 
this, ‘‘ that whatever is, is;” or, ‘‘ that the same thing cannot be 
and not be at the same time.” The axiom of the second head, 
which is moral reasoning, and can never amount to more than 
probability, is, ‘‘ that similar causes produce similar effects.” Its 
basis is our experience of the uniformity and analogy of nature. 
Now, when the logical faculty is let loose upon revealed truths, those 
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truths must be contained in words; and before we can possibly 
reason demonstratively from words, we must possess accurate and 
precise definitions. We cannot tell whether the idea A be part 
and parcel of the idea B, without knowing what ideas are originally 
contained under Bb. And here we are met at once by a difficulty 
bordering on an impossibility. Words never can be defined so 
accurately, even by a conventional and purely arbitrary appraise- 
ment and settlement of their value, as to prevent ideas from being 
attached to them by suggestion, which are not part of the original 
number enclosed in them. We may draw out, indeed, and de- 
velop from the word God, the ideas of omnipresence, omnipo- 
tence, omniscience, spirituality, causality ; all these are clamped 
and riveted together in the chain within our own minds—they 
cannot be separated. Where one exists, the other must be con- 
tained. And we may draw out from the word man, the notion of 
one person, of a reasonable soul, and human flesh subsisting—these 
are the universal conventional ideas stamped upon the symbol itself. 
And we may also evolve from the word sin, the notion of something 
violating law, hateful to a sinless Being, deserving punishment, 

exciting shame, injurious, disgraceful ; all these are also notions 
riveted together, and fastened link upon link in the immutable 
instinct of our moral nature. But all these are truisms. They 
are felt to be truisms, and the logical faculty will despise truisms. 
It seeks to pursue its quest of unity, to trace coincidence, and 
analogy, and regularity in things, different, things strange—to 
make discoveries of such unity, where common eyes can only 
detect diversity ; ; and therefore it will never be content with con- 
fining its range of reasoning to the development of such identical 
or universally, acknow ledged conclusions ; it will pass beyond into 
that field where certainty ceases, and where the first’ links of 
ideas that it evolves, can be attached to the former only by some 
general analogy, and only with the evidence of probability. Thus 
that God is infinitely superior to man is a necessary deduction. 

The intellect accepts it as a truism and passes on. That, 

therefore, God cannot establish any intimate relation with men 
is a deduction of a different kind; it is founded on a supposed 
analogy between the relations of God to man, and relations 
which we observe here of man to man. The analogy is hypo- 
thetical; it is at any rate not certain; the deduction therefore 
cannot be more than probable. That our Lord is perfect man, 
may infallibly be drawn out into the statement, that He possesses 
both reasonable soul and human flesh. The deduction is demon- 
strative. It was from the first contained in the premises. That, 
therefore, He is a creature, or not eternal, or subject to sin, these 
are inferences founded on analogies, and the analogies are them- 
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selves imperfect. So also that the Church is one, that therefore 
it must not be rent asunder, that it must have one Head, 
these are necessary indisputable reasonings; but the logical 
faculty would think it little worth to develop them. But that it 
must have one head upon earth as well as one Head in heaven, a 
local unity as well as a spiritual unity, a perpetual supreme 
government overruling all, as in the papal theory, instead of 
temporary and occasional embodiments of such an cecumenical 
authority in general councils, these, once more, are inferences of 
our own, deduced from a suppressed premiss, of a perfect analogy 
or identity between a spiritual monarchy like the Church, and the 
monarchies of civil society. Again, that the Blessed Virgin is 
the mother of our Lord, that as such she must be honoured, 
blessed, reverenced as a saint, these are necessary infallible con- 
clusions ; they cannot be detached or separated, they are indis- 
solubly linked together in the instincts of our moral nature. But 
that she should occupy a throne in heaven [Essay, p. 384], 
eternal, indestructible, above all other saints, be invested with 
peculiar offices of intercession, become the channel of mercy to 
the sinner, exercise any definite influence over our blessed Lord’s 
decrees ; these are deductions from a supposed analogy between 
an earthly and a heavenly king; they are imaginations of our 
own heart. Or, again, that sin must be coupled with punish- 
ment, this is certain, the reasoning is demonstrative ; the notion 
of retribution is essentially wrapt up in the very notion of sin, as 
the ideas are riveted together in our immutable moral instincts. 
But that this punishment cannot be borne vicariously ; that it 
wipes out sin; that it must be inflicted in another world, even 
though the sin be pardoned in this; that the soul must be 
purified by purgatory; these inferences may seem probable, they 
may flow easily and naturally from our moral anticipations ; but 
here also at a certain point will be found an unproved analogy, 
which overlooks essential distinctions between human _punish- 
ments and divine, and between sinners regarded as heathens and 
individuals, and sinners washed in the blood of the Lamb, and 
united to his body on the cross. 

These are but specimens of the fallacies, fallacies deeply 
hidden, and with difficulty detected, by which the adamantine 
chain of demonstrative development passes insensibly into the 
logical development of Rome. The head is of gold, the feet of 
iron mingled with clay. The foundation of stone, the super- 
structure stubble. And yet the logical faculty once let loose on 
revealed truth will expend itself in raising the superstructure, 
and in attaching it to the foundation as part of the original 
building. It will not be content with merely imagining these 
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conclusions, merely suggesting them as probabilities. It will 
leap to them as certainties, impose them as demonstrations, 
sanction them by the claim of infallibility. And thus the 
structure of divine truth will be destroyed; or what is equally 
effectual to its injury, will be overlaid, and encrusted, and hidden 
by a mass of human imaginations. 

Nor let us forget why the reasoning from analogy must be 
most perilous, if not certainly false, when applied to discover 
Christian truths, though to confirm and illustrate them, when 
revealed already, it may be most serviceable; for all reasoning 
from analogy is paralyzed, except when the cases are precisely 
the same. The intrusion of a grain of a wrong ingredient in a 
chemical experiment, instantly invalidates the test. But the 
Christian scheme, though typified in a variety of forms in the 
natural world, and ushered in by a variety of revelation and 
development in the moral world, is still, as a whole, an insulated 
fact, a case suet generis. As Bishop Butler has remarked, we 
have no other instance of a revelation made to a world of human 
beings ; and even if we had this, one instance would not be suffi- 
cient from which to draw a general law. Moreover, all its grand 
doctrines are not statements respecting the material world, which 
we might parallel by facts within our own experience of earth ; nor 
even of the moral world, which we might compare with our own 
consciousness ; they are facts relating to the connexion, and con- 
tact, and counteraction, of two worlds,—the world of spirits, and 
the world of human nature. Of the former, we know nothing 
but what we are told; of the latter, very little; of any combina- 
tion of the two, except in the case of Christianity, we are per- 
fectly in the dark. We have absolutely no analogies from which 
to reason, except such as, when pretended, are found to be most 
false. Striking instances of the perplexities with which the very 
attempt to employ them must bring on, occur in the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, which is an attempt to reconcile the properties 
of a spiritual Being with the properties of matter; in that of the 
miraculous power of relics, which implies a connexion of the same 
kind ; in that of “intention,” as requisite to complete a sacra- 
ment; in that of infallibility, which is an effort to give a divine 
attribute to an individual man. The vagueness, and contradic- 
tion, and oftentimes blasphemy, in which these efforts end, all 
arise from the mixed character of the phenomenon which they 
pretend to solve,—one part being of earth, earthy; and the other 
part of heaven, heavenly. 

And as, under these circumstances, to let loose the logical 
faculty of man upon Christian truth must prove most fatal; so 
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to attempt to present them to him ima logical system must be 
also a very dangerous temptation. And, therefore, it becomes 
a bounden duty. in us not to recognise any human authority as 
armed with a commission to develop revelation in this form, 
unless he brings the most overwhelming external authority, in 
which Rome is entirely deficient. 

VI. Although, with such evidence, we should be bound to 
receive it, yet it would be so at variance with the analogy of 
revelation itself, and with the first laws of human reason, that it 
would shake and unsettle the very foundations of Christian belief ; 
as partially is found to be the case in the prevailing infidelity of 
the Romish Church. A logical development appeals to internal 
evidence: it supersedes the external,—namely, testimony and 
authority. But if, when examined, it is found itself illogical,— 
if we embark our faith on a single plank, and that plank itself is 
found rotten,—what awaits us but to be swallowed in the waves ? 

VII. And, lastly, as is evident from the preceding sugges- 
tions, positive law being set aside in the reception of the truth, — 
authority being lost sight of, the habit of faith being deadened, 
self-will and vanity being called into action,—there must follow 
heresies, and upon heresies schisms; and the fabric of the Church 
must be rent to pieces. This was the history of the early Church ; 
and this was the source of her distractions, and the infection 
against which she now struggles. , 

A systematic development, then, of divine truth is neither ne- 
cessary nor expedient. It is full of danger. And, as we have no 
promise of it, we have no reason to hail it as coming from God. 
Rather, from the express word of Scripture and the declaration 
of the primitive Church, we have every reason to be on our guard 
against it, as coming from a different source. And yet, let it not 
be supposed that in the Christian scheme of revelation there is no 
exercise for this logical faculty, so dominant, and so restless, in 
the very minds which are called to be teachers in the Church. 
Almighty God has provided for it a field of exercise, vast, inex- 
haustible, safe, full of deepest interest, fraught with holy in- 
fluences; the study of the Scriptures,—the study of them as the 
ancient Fathers studied them,—not as fragmental histories, not 
as critical philosophy, not as a region for discovering new 
truths; but as a vast store of phenomena, in which, under a 
thousand forms, the intellect of man may trace at every step one 
and the same system of permanent truths,—the truths which are 
embodied in the revealed and authoritative doctrines of revela- 
tion, in the creeds; this is the proper exercise of the logical 
faculty in Christian minds. And the provision is strictly in har- 
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mony with the correct operations of sense in all other branches 
of knowledge. 

But on the probability of a logical development being con- 
templated as part of the divine revelation, depends also the 
necessity of an infallible authority to evolve it. Thus Mr. 
Newman compares it. If we send a telescope to a child who 
is incapable of drawing it out himself, it is not unnatural that 
we should also provide some person who may extend and 
adjust it for him. The theory is plausible; and in part it is 
true. Christian doctrine does require to be in some sense 
developed ; its great authoritative declarations must be realized 
in the mind of the learner; they must be called out within his 
own reflections, in the exercise of his own energies; its general 
laws must be applied to particular cases ; its facts must be seen, 
and weighed, and examined on every side upon which we can 
approach them. And for this office Almighty God has appointed 
his Church, the whole Church, to be the historical guardians and 
preservers of the revealed truths, the subordinate branches and 
ministers of the Church to bring them home, and apply, and 
enforce, and explain them to the hearts and minds and _parti- 
cular exigencies of individuals. And thus far both the Romish 
and the English Church stand on the same ground of fallibility 
or infallibility. So far as both witness simply to the ancient 
creeds, teach only what was received, and heard, and seen of old, 
so far they are each infallible. Their infallibility is involved 
essentially in the infallibility of the Apostles, in the infallibility 
of our Lord. He is with his Apostles, with all those who 
adhere to them, teach what the Apostles taught, and minister 
in the name of the Apostles, unto the end of the world. And 
on the other hand, in the application and enforcement of these 
great principles in particular cases, in all that additional teach- 
ing, which forms the great bulk of personal advice, of sermons, 
of religious discussion, of ordinary Scripture interpretation, of 
local discipline and special ritual observances ; in all this, neither 
Rome nor England pretend to infallibility. Statements are made 
on the authority of individuals, or of particular Churches. They 
are not imposed as conditions of communion. They are often 
modified, sometimes changed ; may vary slightly at different times, 
in different countries; are enunciated as the Apostle spake, ‘* Not 
T, but the Lord,” even though it is added, ‘‘ And I think also 
that I have the Spirit of the Lord.” 

But the Romish Chureh does put forth a claim, which the 
English Church does not make, to the power of stamping 
logical declarations and developments as certain truths, of 
guaranteeing their infallibility as new arbiters of faith ; there- 
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by, in Mr. Newman’s words, “ separating them from the mass of 
mere human speculation, extravagance, corruption, and error, 
in and out of which they grew. This is the doctrine of the 
infallibility of the Church; for by infallibility, I suppose, is 
meant the power of deciding whether this, that, and a third, 
and any number of theological or ethical statements are true.” 
(Essay, p. 117.) Now that any such authority, any such official 
functionary ever was established in the Church beyond the time 
of the Apostles, is a fact, if it ever existed, which has entirely 
perished from the records of history, and even in the early 
Church, even in the assemblies of cecumenical councils, even in 
the Apostolic council of Jerusalem, there is not a trace of it. 
Their function was totally different. It was to witness to what 
they had seen and heard; to keep the faith, not to define it, 
as Mr. Newman adds from himself, to his description of their 
office ; and to keep it, not as he elsewhere expresses it as some- 
thing vast and indefinite, and incapable of alteration; but as 
something tangible, visible, most definite, which admitted of 
an alteration. The notion of the existence of such a functionary 
as Mr, Newman imagines, is repudiated with indignation, even 
by those who might with the greatest share of reason have 
pretended to the office. And, therefore, it is the English Church 
which preserves the real type and standard of authoritative reve- 
lation, not the Church of Rome. The Eastern Church sepa- 
rated from it upon this very question, and repudiated it only 
for adding to the creed and doctrine, which she herself acknow- 
ledged, and rose up in indignation at the very first attempt to 
establish such a functionary in revelation. 

Once more, then, being left without facts, we are thrown upon 
antecedent probability for a belief in the later introduction of 
this new authority. It is a pretext for which we have no 
authority but our own conjecture, on its reasonableness or ex- 
pediency. And what is the truth of the case? What are the 
dogmas which require this stamp, this fiat, this guarantee from 
an infallible hand? They are not simple declarations from 
without, improved, unargued; such do not need an infallible 
voice to give them currency, and ensure admission into hearts 
of faith; they are reasonings, reasonings be it remembered, 
which must be either correct or incorrect, logical or illogical. 
If logical, they require no guarantee; they carry their own 
evidence in themselves. They stand on the same footing with the 
authoritatively-revealed premises from which they are evolved. 
But if illogical, as it has been proved they must be; if founded 
on false analogies ; if violating the laws of argument; if, though 
couched in the form of syllogism, they are after all fallacies, 
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and crafty impositions, to establish in the Church of Christ, that 
Church which is “ the pillar and ground of the truth,” a func- 
tionary for the purpose of ratifying and giving circulation to 
irrational arguments, and palpably unsupported conclusions ; 
surely this is an hypothesis too monstrous even to be tolerated. 
A friend with whose character we are acquainted, needs no 
guarantee or introduction; a stranger whose character is un- 
known, assuredly does need one. But what should we say of a 
system of society, in which a functionary was established for 
the purpose of giving recommendation and guaranteeing the 
character of men who came before us with the marks of the 
pillory on their person, and stolen goods in their hands?) What 
but that such a system must end in the scorn of all recom- 
mendation whatever. It is strange that an acute reasoner 
should have overlooked this blot; a pretence to infallibility 
is perfectly consistent, is even necessary, when dogmas are to 
be propounded, as Rome used to propound such inventions, 
without any attempt at reasoning. Without it they cannot 
be propounded at all; but it is wholly inconsistent with a theory 
of logical development, which is its present ground, nor is it 
needed for the maintenance of the theory. It adds nothing 
whatever to the reasoning, except that it makes it more sus- 
picious, and more repulsive. 

But, indeed, the whole notion of popish infallibility is a 
singular instance of the delusion which can be practised on the 
human mind by aword. When pursued, as Bellarmine himself 
has pursued it (Essay, p. 125), what does it amount to? ‘ That 
a pope and a general council will not be allowed to err either in 
framing decrees of faith, or general precepts of morality.” We 
may all devoutly hope it. There is nothing to prevent any 
Christian from reverently putting his faith in the assem- 
bly of the whole Church, that God by his Holy Spirit will 
guide them in the way of truth, and that as at the first coun- 
cil of the Apostles, one great principle of this truth will be, a 
refusal to add any article of faith to those which have already 
been given. Here, therefore, the Church of England has as 
much the benefit of an infallible authority as Romanism itself. 
If we reject any dogmas, which some produce as the decrees of 
a general council, we reject them on the historical ground that 
the council was not cecumenical. This is a question to be tried 
before a jury. It is a question of fact. Nothing therefore can 
be gained on this point by a transition from England to Rome. 
Nor is any thing gained by accepting the whole mass of Papal 
decrees and dogmas hitherto ratified, as an infallible standard ; 
collect them in a book; the Church of England, even ultra- 
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Protestants, possess a book which they also acknowledge to be 
infallible. The Bible is infallible—infallible in its one true mean- 
ing; though to extract that true meaning may be to individuals 
more or less difficult, as it can be no less difficult to educe a 
simple and logical and incontrovertible code of doctrine from 
the confused mass of Romish traditions. But Rome has both 
the Bible and her dogmatical decrees. In this nothing is gained 
to clearness. Rather it is an acknowledged axiom of legislation, 
that the multiplication of laws only tends to obscure and perplex 
them. But Rome has her tomes of casuistry, her priesthood 
standing over the soul, undertaking all its responsibilities, answer- 
ing all its questions, directing all its conduct. Yes; but this 
is a regulation of policy, not an emanation of the infallibility. 
And England may indeed be defective in the minute personal 
superintendence ; but all this on either side, be it more or less 
effective, pretends to probability alone. A weak, alarmed, indo- 
lent, uneasy spirit, may throw itself at the feet of a priest of 
Rome, and beseech to be relieved of that burden of doubt and 
free agency which his Maker has laid upon him, and which if 
he cannot bear he is scarcely a moral agent. But he may throw 
himself with equal reason at the feet of an English clergyman: 
neither can pretend to infallibility; neither can do more than 
‘advise to the best of his judgment, absolve on condition of 
repentance, interpret by the light that is in him, bring forth the 
written volumes either of the Bible, and the articles and the 
writings of the Fathers of England, or of the Fathers of old; 
or, on the other hand, the decrees of popes and of Italian coun- 
ceils and Romish doctors; the Fathers of old being slighted, as 
still swathed in the infancy of revelation; and after all, the weak 
and trembling spirit must be left to his own deliberations and 
choice, or abandon his very character as a reasonable and moral 
being, by obediently surrendering his will and his judgment not to 
an infallible guide, but to one who avows himself fallible. Almighty 
God does not permit that we should evade the trial He sets 
before us, shake off the yoke He lays upon us, become other than 
reasonable creatures, without hurling us down into the condition © 
of babes or fools. 

But indeed to argue on such a question is idle. When the 
theory of Rome itself is settled ; when she herself has authorita- 
tively decided what is the amount of supremacy or of infallibility 
that she claims; under what condition her voice is to be heard ; 
then it may be time to estimate the reasonableness of the claim. 
The infallibility of our blessed Lord is intelligible ; it is universal. 
That of the Apostles is intelligible; it extends to all which they 
declare as emanating from the Holy Spirit which filled their body. 
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The authority of the English Church is intelligible. It is limited 
to that teaching which she can prove to have received from the 
Catholic Church as the inheritance of that Church from the 
Apostles. But the infallibility of Rome—vague, unsettled, disputed 
in its amount and kind by her own children,—not even asserted by 
herself, except in forms which decide and define nothing; such 
an authority is no authority at all; such functions, in any civil 
process, producing such credentials and such pretensions, would 
only provoke scorn and indignation. It must either be exploded 
wholly, as it is by its bolder sceptics; or it must end in an uni- 
versal, absolute, irrespective, irreversible submission to every 
dictum and every direction of the individual Bishop of Rome; 
and to this it is rapidly hastening. There is no middle resting 
ground. And only one more question let us ask before we quit 
this point. After all, with the whole body of Rome’s dogmatic 
theology in our heads, what approach have we really made to 
clearness of view, definite answers to definite questions, preci- 
sion, accuracy, and certainty of knowledge, on the most vital, 
or on any of the great arguments of Christian faith and practice ? 
We have indeed made one advance, a great advance, to an indo- 
lent, unthinking, unresisting passive subjection of heart and mind 
to a frail mortal like ourselves, coming in his own name, not in 
the name of the Lord. But even this repose and quietness, this 
desert of the heart and mind, which they call peace, is due not 
to a dogmatic theology, but to the personal abduction of free 
agency. ‘The moment we approach to examine the logical deve- 
lopment of Rome, we are launched on a sea of perplexities. It 
has unsettled instead of settling; obscured instead of elucidating; 
embarrassed rather than disentangled, every question which it 
has decided. Nihil quod tetigit non obscuravit. It tampered 
with the mystery of the sacraments; and the conditions which it 
has fixed for their validity are so numerous, that they can never 
be ascertained. It drew the line more clearly of the part which 
the priesthood bears in conveying spiritual graces, till it reached 
the doctrine of intention, and by this not a single link can be 
assured in the whole chain of Romish ordinations. It intruded 
into the unseen world and the intermediate state of souls; and 
nothing now can hang over the mind of a Romanist, meditating 
on the hour of his death, but fearful contemplation of sufferings 
undetermined either in intensity or time, dependent upon the 
casualties of his friends’ benevolence, and even here upon the 
personal intention of the priest who prays for him. It defined 
the position of the Blessed Virgin in the hierarchy of heaven ; 
but that position is one so closely bordering on the incom- 
municable attributes of the Divine Nature, that a scrupulous 
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mind must be perpetually racked with the fear of profaneness and 
idolatry; and bold minds, such as have appeared among her 
most eminent doctors, have trenched even on the one great mys- 
tery of the Godhead, the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. And it has 
proceeded to settle accurately the relations between the Church 
and the State in such a manner, that wherever that settlement 
has been made, subjects have been armed against their kings, 
and kings against their subjects, every duty of social and poli- 
tical life has been violated ; the Christian has been torn asunder 
between one power who is master of his soul, and another who is 
master of his body; and treason, conspiracy, bloodshed, invasion, 
and assassination, have been ever in the pages of history indis- 
solubly interwoven with the dogmatic theology of Rome. 

All has not been defined, rather nothing has been added to the 
definiteness of the faith once for all delivered to the saints. The 
mass of the divine world still lies before the restless, presump- 
tuous, curious eye of Rome, with whole regions unfilled up; and 
even the unscrupulous imagination of a self-elected developer 
has not dared to inscribe upon it authoritatively the fables which 
are tacitly permitted to be cherished and circulated respect- 
ing them. 

And now before we close these remarks, a very few words 
must be said of that which forms a large though not the most 
important portion of Mr. Newman’s book, his proposed tests of 
an accurate development. If the Christian scheme, though it 
did admit some kind of development up to the time of the 
Apostles, permitted none authoritatively afterwards, least of all, 
logical development ; if in this way it followed the analogy both of 
the natural, and moral, and political world, which up to a certain 
point in the creation, whether of physical bodies or of civil 
societies does admit of considerable modification and changes, as 
the embryo of the human being is said to pass through all the 
forms of normal structure, but when the human body is once 
diswombed admits only of enlargement, tests of development are 
not needed for comparing a later form of Christianity with its 
earliest type. Identity, essential fundamental identity is the 
point to be established: and it is this in truth which the pro- 
posed tests attempt to establish. But the very attempt implies 
that there are great dissimilarities to be reconciled: the Church 
in England confines itself to the same creed as the Church of 
the Fathers; Rome has another. The Church in England 
asserts the same ecclesiastical polity ; Rome owns another. The 
Church in England reveres the same authority for her teaching ; 
Rome has thrown herself under teachers of her own. ‘The eye 
of the Church in England is always turned back to the first days 
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as to the rule and guide of her belief; Rome is looking forward. 
The Church in England uses Scripture as the Fathers used it ; 
Rome abuses it to a different purpose. The Church in England 
administers the two grand sacraments of the Gospel as the 
Church of old; Rome differently. The Church in England 
esteems councils as the Church of old did; Rome frames councils 
of her own. The Church in England honours the Blessed 
Virgin as the Church of old, in the number of the saints; Rome 
has elevated her almost to the godhead. The Church in England 
is silent where the ancient Church was silent; Rome speaks 
positively and boldly. 

How shall we trace the one common nature running through 
all these differences? And yet no one who has followed the 
history of Rome will deny that it has been a gradual, uniform 
development from the earliest times. It is the growth of an 
idea, of a germ; it is a whole tree springing out of an acorn, 
and that acorn to be found planted in the primitive Church. It 
is not a number of dead branches framed and nailed together by 
a carpenter’s hand. All that is said in the present volume on 
this point is true, perfectly true; but another thing which he has 
asserted is false; it is, that this germ is part of the divine seed 
implanted in the Church by Christ. Rather it was the seed 
previously existing in the field of human nature; the evil seed 
sown in it by the enemy, and which was destined from the first 
to spring up and ripen until the day of judgment, so like to the 
true harvest, so interwoven with its roots, that the evil could not 
be torn up without destroying the good. 

That it was not a development of the divine idea on doctrine 
or polity implanted in the Church at first, is to be proved by a 
direct denial of the applicability of the first test which Mr. 
Newman proposes. It did not retain and preserve the primitive 
idea; that idea is not to be found where Mr. Newman traces it, 
in a collection of properties and accidents; the most dissimilar 
outward forms are often products of a common type, as the whale 
is classed by naturalists under the same genus as the elephant, 
and the most similar outward forms flow from totally different 
germs, as the coral is not a vegetable substance, but an animal. 
But it is to be found in an interior law of construction, which in 
many organizations of nature is not traceable or definable, but in 
the organization of the Church has been fixed by the declaration 
of its Divine Master, and is the same with the essential character 
of that Divine Master Himself. The Church is one body with 
many members; the doctrines are distinct, parallel, antagonistic 
truths, held by unhesitating faith in one Divine Instructor. Her 
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morals are distinct, parallel, antagonistic laws, imposed by one 
and the same authority. 

The structure in all its parts possessed the greatest unity, but 
it exhibited also plurality. And this type the human heart and 
the human intellect from the first struggled against, and strove 
to break up. It despised the faith which alone could hold dis- 
tinct the two counterbalancing commands or principles; and then 
the logical faculty let loose on these soon absorbed one into the 
other. Thus the Almighty commanded the unity of the Church; 
but He commanded also the independence of the episcopacy. The 
command was slighted; to human reason they seemed incom- 
patible. And human reason soon swallowed up the episcopacy in 
the supremacy of Rome. God enjoined purity from the sins of 
the world ; but He enjoined also that we should fulfil our duties in 
it, promising that we should be kept in it, not taken out of 
it. Human reason put no confidence in the promise, and fled 
from the world into the desert. God revealed the glory of his 
saints; but He revealed also the one Lord, one Mediator, one 
Protector, to whom our devotion was to be paid. Human reason 
was perplexed with the distinction—was caught by the charm 
of sympathy with beings more like itself than the incommunicable 
Godhead ; and the glory of our Lord was almost lost in the wor- 
ship of his saints. Thus the whole primitive structure of Revela- 
tion was broken up and changed. It was not Rome that begun 
the work ; that beginning was made in the first days, even in the 
days of the Apostles, and while the Church was strong in the 
maintenance of truth, she struggled vigorously against the corrupt- 
ing principle, and cast it out of her own bosom in the form of 
heresies and schisms. But at last she became weak herself; and 
the evil spirit entered into one of her own episcopal throne, and 
employed it in fostering, and ratifying, and consolidating, in- 
stead of ejecting the poison which was attacking the Church. 

Nor is the second test proposed of a true development in any 
degree more applicable. The principles maintained by the early 
Church, as conservative of the revealed truth, were not what Mr. 
Newman states, or not such as he describes. ‘They were, first, 
faith, not a blind, irrational impulse, to act or decide merely on 
probabilities, but a surrender of ourselves to a constituted divine 
authority, and an entire submission to his declarations, whether 
probable or not. In this manner, the ancient Church put faith 
in our Lord, and preached the truths which He had delivered 
through the Apostles, and demanded the assent of man, even 
though reason could neither discover nor logically prove them. 
But the faith of Rome is faith in herself. At every step which 
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she takes beyond the leading of the Apostles, she is following her 
own instinct, or calculation, or fancy. It is presumption, not 
faith—self-will, not obedience—dogmatism in its worst sense, as 
the arbitrary imposition of opinions of our own, not righteous 
authority, as teaching only what we have received, what we have 
heard and seen. 

And the ancient Church used the Scriptures, as containing 
divine truth, under a thousand secret forms and mysterious sym- 
bols. But it used them to prove, confirm, illustrate what had 
already been delivered to it in the traditional teaching of the 
Church, not as Rome employs it, to invent out of metaphors and 
implications dogmas which have no other foundation but her own 
speculation. 

And the ancient Church did allow, that in this mine of Scrip- 
ture, a thousand facts and intimations, prophecies and _ histories, 
words and types, now lying unnoticed or obscure, might have, in 
process of time, light so thrown upon them, as to bring out their 
hidden meaning, and reveal beneath them the same great truths 
as are written more legibly in other portions. And the bearing 
of the same truths upon the inner nature of man, and the being 
of society, might be more fully traced out from day to day, by 
thought, observation, and inquiry. But any development like 
that of Rome, which should increase the essential articles of the 
Christian faith, consolidating and ossifying into infallible decrees 
the mere opinions of fallible men, beyond that solid foundation 
and skeleton, as it were, of Christian truth, which God himself 
had pronounced good, this the early Church repudiated with in- 
dignation—fled from it in the person of its greatest saint—cla- 
moured it down by the voice of councils—ejected it from the 
bosom of the faithful, though Paraclete after Paraclete appeared, 
from Simon Magus to Montanus, each with this very pretension, 
until one of the patriarchal thrones itself assumed the office, and 
a new Paraclete was established, under the title of an Infallible 
Bishop of Rome’. 

Once more, then, Mr. Newman’s second test proves that Rome 
was indeed a true development, but development not of the true 
genuine idea of Christianity, but of a principle which it con- 
demned, of the human element which lay intermixed with the 


2 The analogy between the Romish system and Montanism has been drawn out (it 
is a singular feat of boldness) by Mr. Newman himself (Essay, p. 349). And still 
more singular to say, no other defect has been found in the acknowledged heresy, than 
that it appeared tooearly. “It wasa self-willed and abortive attempt at precipitating 
the growth of the Church.” The observation requires no comment. It is only one 
out of many remarkable passages in the present volume, where in some mysterious 
way the writer has fallen by his own tongue. 
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divine, and which whenever it appears boldly in the early Church, 
appears in the form of a heresy. So also of the third test ; two 
principles were from the first struggling to obtain the command 
over the ministrations of the Church in its application to human 
nature : one was stern, inflexible, severe ; the other easy, accom- 
modating, compromising,—an economy; but intrenched itself 
within the positive laws and truths of the Gospel, allowing indeed 
human nature to expand itself, and move freely, and throw itself 
out unrestrained within those limits, but meeting it at every 
point where it infringed on them with a peremptory repulsion. 
St. Paul’s stern prohibition of circumcision to the Galatians was 
the type of this law. But the other would adapt the Gospel 
to the wants of man; its object was not to witness to the truth, 
but to spread its own dominion; it would not only yield personal 
inclinations, give up matters of indifference, and so make truth 
more palatable, even as St. Paul circumcised Timothy; but 
it would go farther: here modifying a truth, there mutilating 
a doctrine: here indulging a dangerous, if not an evil practice ; 
there disguising itself under forms, which enabled the Gospel to 
find access to breasts as a philosophy, or a fancy, or a polity, 
from which it would have been contemptuously excluded as a 
rigid unbending law. The masquerade of Christianity, carried 
on by Jesuitism in China, is the most recent development of this 
rule of expediency. But the whole practical system of Rome, 
and its doctrinal system also, are framed under similar calcula- 
tions. What Mr. Newman observes is perfectly true; it took 
up and adapted to itself, and accommodated and assimilated a 
multitude of extraneous and heterogeneous doctrines; it became 
all things to all men, that by all means it might save not some, 
but all; and save them not to God, but to itself; and in so 
doing it proved itself a development not of the divine elements 
of Christianity. but of the human. 

So again of the fourth test: it is a true legitimate test of 
a development, and perfectly applicable to Rome. ‘“ From the 
earliest stages of Christianity there are indications of those 
opinions and practices in which it has ended.” ‘‘ The atmosphere 
of the Church was charged with them from the first, and deli- 
vered itself of them from time to time, in this way or that, in 
various places and persons, as occasion elicited them, testifying 
the presence of a vast body of thought within it, which one day 
would take shape and position.” (Hssay, p. 369.) Assuredly, 
from the very first, the atmosphere of the Church was charged 
with the elements of human nature, with all the developed cor- 
ruption of heathenism, with all the secret tendencies and at- 
tractions of hearts and minds unchastened, and for the first time 
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brought under the yoke of the Gospel. The truth was soon in 
a field where the enemy had sowed tares, and then in underhand 
movements, in abortive heresies, in extravagancies of indivi- 
duals, in unbalanced statements of private teachers, in con- 
tinual concessions to circumstances, may be found the germ of 
all the corruptions of Rome. That no more than the germ was 
found within the bosom of the Church, though fully developed 
in heresies without it; that these must be raked out from the 
records of history, as things so rare, or so obscure, or so repu- 
diated, that they never obtained notoriety or circulation ; that 
the most prominent of them were checked in the bud, by positive 
declarations of the Church; that ardent expressions of Fathers 
which may seem to countenance error, may be met by other 
expressions of equally strong condemnation; these things show 
that the germ from which the Romish development proceeded, 
was part of the human element in the Church, not part of that 
divine doctrine, which was delivered once for all in its full per- 
fection, to be held as an heir-loom by the saints. 

And so again of the fifth test. The Romish system does 
possess a sort of logical sequence; it is arranged and classified,— 
is a work of art, of reason. Assuredly if any one thing were 
sufficient to prove that it comes from man, and not from God, 
it is this: the works of God come to us in a very different 
shape; the cycles of his operations are too vast to be traced 
in their regular orbits. His laws are too universal, his axioms 
too deep. Our own nature is too ignorant, too partially under- 
stood by us, for us to comprehend a system which is to be fully 
adapted for its government and improvement. The development 
of Rome is scientific in its result, if not in its origin, and it is 
therefore human. And no where is this more remarkable than 
in the succession, organization, and co-operation of the monastic 
bodies, which are traced out generally in the present volume 
(chap. viil.) ; traced out without one allusion to the fundamental 
views which pervaded them from the beginning, and which so 
fearfully neutralized the good for which they were intended. 
The history of the mode in which the irregular armies of bar- 
barian states passed into the Roman legion, vast, massive, im- 
penetrable, yet flexible as a chain, cannot exceed in interest, as 
a logical development, the history of the religious orders in 
the Romish Church. The work is now complete. The whole 
science of ecclesiastical stratagem is thoroughly perfected. Rome 
has its Jesuit legion, before which, in its present condition, there 
is no other power, either civil or spiritual, capable of standing, 
except by extraordinary aid from heaven. And the English 
Church, with its offshoots throughout the world, is now placed 
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to defend against it the truth and the polity of the Apostles. 
Angels, we may well believe, are looking down to watch the 
conflict. May we arm ourselves for it as becomes men, with 
whom it is better to die as martyrs, than to conquer as deceivers 
and as traitors. 

Once more, of the sixth test. ‘ A true development is conser- 
vative of its original, and a corruption is that which tends to its 
destruction.” (Sec. x1. p. 428.) And assuredly the Romish sys- 
tem is conservative of all the original human tendencies and 
seeds of human thought out of which it sprung; but that it is 
conservative of the primitive type and doctrines of the Gospel, 
even Mr. Newman scarcely dares to affirm. Is there no tendency 
in the deification of the Blessed Virgin to obliterate the strict 
and incommunicable idea of the Holy and Blessed Trinity? No 
tendency in her intercession, and in that of individual saints, 
to substitute another mediator for the one Mediator Christ ? 
No tendency in the Papal supremacy to destroy the independence 
of the episcopate? None in the merits of works to corrupt 
justification by faith? None in an overloaded ritual of forms 
to obscure the worship of the Spirit? None in the doctrine of 
infallibility to stifle the exercise of reason? None in an unwritten 
tradition to set aside the Scriptures? None in the sacramental 
principle applied to images and relics to confound the graces of 
the two great sacraments of the Gospel? None in purgatory 
to set aside the atonement? None in development to set at 
nought the creeds? None in indulgences and dispensations to 
efface even the moral laws written upon the tablets of the heart 
as legibly as on the pages of the Gospel? ‘“ We need,” says 
Mr. Newman, ‘“‘ more evidence to prove that such is the result.” 
Evidence full enough lies before us in the practical dealing of the 
Romish system, wherever it is most fully realized; and though 
minds which are bent upon indulging their own imaginations 
will refuse to receive such evidence, there is a plain, straight- 
forward, common sense, characteristic of English reason, which 
we believe and trust will be quite sufficient to repel any doubts 
on this question of fact. 

And, lastly, of the seventh test ; namely, the long duration of 
the Romish system. That there would arise within the Church 
a vast and powerful system of false teaching, which should have 
its roots in the days even of the Apostles, and its full develop- 
ment in the days preceding the last coming of our Lord, we 
know from prophecy. Human reason has prophesied the same. 

That human nature continuing the saine during all the two 
thousand years which have nearly now elapsed, there should have 
continued during all that time the same tendencies, affections, 
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and needs, and cravings, which the Romish theory is framed to 
satisfy, and from which it sprung, cannot be a marvel. Nothing 
is strange in the fact, that the same spirit of evil which rent the 
early Church with heresies and schisms, should be infecting the 
later Church with the same corruptions within its own bosom ; 
nothing wonderful in the gradual, but final, succumbing of the 
great body of the Western Church to error, as once before it 
succumbed to Arianism. Rather will they who know the weak- 
ness of human nature anticipate its fall. The only marvel is, 
that the error should continue so long under one form, apparently 
steady and unshaken ; or, rather, after every break, pursuing one 
onward course of aggrandizement and development; instead of 
breaking out and dying away, and springing again, like the early 
heresies, each time in some different form and new-selected place. 
But what is the fact? The real duration of the Romish system 
is not to be counted from its germ, but from its consolidation at 
the Council of Trent. All the previous years it was struggling, 
battling for existence ; repelled at times, vanquished at times; 
and in this form an evil spirit will continue for centuries. It is 
rest, not motion, which tires falsehood. While we are advanc- 
ing, fighting, full of prospective hope, sanguine, excited, enthu- 
siastic, the delusion is still kept up. But when the goal is once 
gained, and we are called on to lay down our arms, and acquiesce 
finally in our position, only maintaining our ground, then it 
becomes difficult, nay, impossible, for the human mind to remain 
at rest, unless it be planted on a rock of truth. 

Then think that, though error has but a precarious exist- 
ence in itself, yet when it fastens, like a parasitic fungus, upon 
some durable trunk, full of strength and vitality, then, in a great 
degree, it borrows the stability of the stock which supports it. 
And thus the Catholicity of Rome has been its preservation. — Its 
errors are engrafted upon truth, its usurpation on a legitimate 
episcopacy, its human imaginations on an Apostolic creed, its 
superstitions on a vital religion. In no other way could vice 
have prevailed against goodness, falsehood against truth, than by 
putting on the “garb of a friend; counterfeiting an apostle, and 
betraying with a kiss. 

And thus, that Rome exists, that it has existed for centuries, 
and will exist for more,—that its wound may perhaps be healed, 
and its horn restored, and in its triumph finally recover much of 
the ground which it has lost,—in all this there is nothing to sur- 
prise. The tree has sprung up into luxuriance from the rank soil 
of human nature. 


Quippe solo natura subest. 
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And the mandate has not yet been issued by a patient and long- 
suffering God to cut it down. 

But there is a spectacle by its side—a spectacle to thoughtful 
eyes a marvel, nay more, a miracle—the existence and duration 
of God’s Holy Church in England. Even its fall would not prove 
its falsity ; for He who visits the sins of the fathers upon the 
children, visits also the sins of the children upon the parents. 
And we have sinned—we have been faithless—we, the children of 
the Church, have dishonoured her title, and disobeyed her com- 
mands, and fallen short of her spirit, and held her truth in un- 
righteousness ; and her candlestick may be removed out of its place 
for our crimes. But that its light is still burning among us, brighter, 
perhaps, than ever, amidst so thick surrounding darkness, amidst 
so many winds of doctrine, so many hands of violence to tear it 
from its post—this is indeed a miracle. It has no curious specu- 
lation, like Rome, to pamper the cravings of the intellect—no 
pomp of worship to charm the eye—no lax indulgences pandering 
to the animal man—no toleration for his evil instincts—no arm of 
power to crush his rebellion. The State has first endeavoured to 
corrupt it, and then cast it off, to stand alone before an age of 
reason, with no logical argumentative doctrines, but with truths 
set side by side, simply as received, yet in themselves seemingly 
opposed and inconsistent. It professes itself fallible, owns itself 
imperfect ; and when called on to work a miracle upon an aban- 
doned, unbelieving population, can only hold up its fettered arms, 
and show the mutilation of its hands. And they who preach its 
authority, must come as penitents before those whom they would 
teach, and confess that they have erred and strayed themselves 
from the way in which they would lead others. And its heads 
dare scarcely to move, lest they should rend a weak body in sun- 
der, and scarcely dare to speak, lest they should utter different 
voices. And her priests stand solitary and single armed to govern 
and save the souls of thousands. And it has no organized legion 
to do its will—no resting- places for the weak—no homes for the 
houseless—no refuges for those who would return to its fold—no 
tranquil, blessed asylum, where the holy might nurse their holi- 
ness apart from the corruption of the world, and the penitent 
repent in silence, and the poor be fed, and the sick be nursed, 
and the voice of prayer and praise rise up almost hourly into 
heaven, to bring down blessings, even where prayer is not. 
All this has been torn from her; and that which she was 
allowed to retain—her worldly honour, and private wealth, this is 
now valueless. It isa burden round her neck rather than her 
pride or strength. Humbled, deserted, manacled, remorseful, 
menaced from without and within, betrayed, and abandoned, the 
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Church of England seems not to be reserved by Providence to 
enter the battle with the Church of Rome. Never—no never, in 
the very height of its dominion so powerful as at present, because 
never till now were the only human hands which could repel her 
aggression so impotent, or so prepared to aid her machinations. 
The Jesuit legion as strong as ever, the kings of the earth are now 
powerless to resist it. And yet how many spirit-stirring proofs 
has Almighty God revealed within these last few years that He is 
with us in the battle. And in a moment of her past history no 
less fearful than the present, and far more tempting to despair, 
the Church of England had a voice, which to the greatest and 
holiest minds spoke as the Spirit of God. As such it spoke to 
men like Butler, like Bull, like Sanderson, hike Taylor, like Laud, 
like Beveridge, like Hooker, men of profoundest philosophy, of 
acutest reasoning, full of learning, the very pupils of the ancient 
Fathers, no less earnest than they were, and who had seen and 
known what Rome really was. If the desertion of one teacher, 
like the author of the present volume, one who has gone out of 
the Church, but by his own confession never was in it, one who 
in his own words has hitherto been struggling after truth as a 
solitary mind, without guidance or support, reasoning where he 
ought not to reason, in the things of faith [Issay, Conclusion] ; 
if such a melancholy sight now startle or perplex an anxious 
mind, let him think of those greater men, far greater, far more 
wise, who never in the darkest hour of trial abandoned the mother 
who bore them, who had tried and proved her by years of patient 
obedience, who loved and honoured her as indeed the great 
bulwark of God’s truth upon earth, and the channel of his blessing 
to his people, let him think of these things, and be comforted. 
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Art. VI.—1. An Attempt to Estimate the Effects of Protecting 
Duties on the Profits of Agriculture. By Messrs. Norton and 
TrimmEer. London: Ridgway. 1845. 

2. England in 1815 and 1845, on a Sufficient and a Contracted 
Currency. By ArcuipaLtp Auison. Blackwood. 1845. 


Tue task of a reviewer differs from that of a journalist—he has 
a concern with politics, but it differs from that of the writer in 
a newspaper; the one must take the events as they pass him, 
and pronounce his daily judgment upon them —in the thousand 
incidents which float on the moving stream of our concerns, he 
must steer his way, and from the urgency of the call upon him, 
and the rapidity of his decisions, it would be more than human 
nature if they were not sometimes in fault. Still the daily press 
of England is a remarkable monument of the integrity and the 
vigour of public opinion; it enlists the talents, and exhibits the 
powers, which in the days of Queen Anne were concentrated in 
the wits who wrote the pamphlets which have immortalized 
Swift, Bolingbroke, Addison, and Steele. The reviewer’s task 
is of a less urgent, and in this respect, more easy kind; he is 
not called upon to pronounce every day, or every week, upon 
public events, he has time allowed him for a more general, and 
therefore a more easy review—where they are complex and 
obscure, he may suspend his judgment; he may give his pages 
to works of letters and, escape to literature from the haze of 
politics. ‘Then when the haze has cleared off, he may step for- 
ward and record his judgment; but on that account his judg- 
ment ought te be more careful: he is deeply responsible for it. 
He addresses also a different class of readers, more select, per- 
haps more thoughtful; if he attempts to mislead them for the 
interests of a party, if he seeks for this end to blind their 
judgments, he is gravely culpable. But the task of a reviewer, 
while it differs from the journalist, is distinct also from that of the 
constitutional lawyer, or the political philosopher. These writers 
treat of the constitutions of states, or of the science of political 
economy ; they handle these as abstract truths, without refer- 
ence to the circumstances or opinions of their own generation ; 
they have to present the principles and deductions of science, and 
then to leave them; these deductions may not be received in their 
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own day, may not be admitted into legislation for centuries. 
Adam Smith was so far fortunate, that during his life-time a 
great practical statesman, Mr. Pitt, carried out some of his 
opinions; but many of them have not been adopted till our own 
time, perhaps are not adopted now. That is not his concern; 
he drops the germ for after-ages. But the reviewer’s position 
is different ; it would be a waste of his own time and that of his 
readers if he were to bring forward truths which have no appli- 
cation to the events of his day; he is writing for his own 
generation, for the year in which that generation finds itself; 
and as his object is practical good, he must take men and cir- 
cumstances as he finds them; it is idle for him to sit down, 
wring his hands, and wish matters were changed. There they are; 
his business is to look at them, and to deal with them; for it 
is practical wisdom to use the materials you have, and build with 
them the best fabric you may. The constitutional reasoner, 
were he living in New York, might feel it his duty to condemn 
a republic, and to give a preference to monarchy ; but this would 
be folly in a reviewer who must make the best of the United 
States government as he finds it, and address his maxims to its 
republican citizens. So in our own ease, the opinions which 
grow out of the circumstances of society are those with which 
we have to deal; they may not contain the most perfect truth : we 
must use them as far as we can, to work out the nearest approach 
to it. For instance, we may not agree in the maxim, that it 1s wise 
in the state to assist the education of various sects; we may 
hold this to be in many respects erroneous; to us it appears far 
better, that in the education of the child, as in that of the adult, 
the state should support one school, connected with one Church. 
This is the system of the Scottish nation, and it has worked 
well. But sects having grown up among us by the state’s neglect, 
they have multiplied: their demands have been urgent, they have 
prevailed; the state has deliberately set up a system of educa- 
tional grants to various sects ; we think it an improper system ; 
but instead of refusing to act under it, it seems our duty to 
deal with it, and to develope under it to the best of our power 
the energies of our Church. This has been the course of the 
Church of England in fact, and we justify it in the Church as 
the course of practical wisdom. 

It may be objected that these views are latitudinarian ; that 
they would justify us im giving our assent to error. The archi- 
tect who can find for his buildings nothing but brick or wood, 
will make the best of these materials; if, indeed, he were to 
assert that they were better than stone, it would be false; but — 
to employ them is wise. . 

VOL. 1V.——NO. VIII.—DEc. 1845. Gg 
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For constitutional structures let us use the same judgement 
which guides the builder. And let us be allowed earnestly to 
address the moral to many who appear to forget it. Life and 
society have claims upon us: let us not refuse to answer them, 
because we cannot meet them exactly as we could desire. Roman 
Catholic Emancipation says one, Parliamentary Reform says 
another, have subverted the English constitution. They have 
violated its material, and altered its balance—be it so! let us 
work as we can with the material which we find. Hngland used 
to be governed by the wisdom of the few, say some. It is now 
tossed ungovernable in democratic agitation—be it so! But with 
increased difficulties and with new elements, it is still our duty to 
shape the wisest course. We must still guide, not forsake the 
helm. We detest popular agitation, says another, the govern- 
ment of associations is odious, Liberal or Conservative, the 
League or Repeal, all these clubs appear to us fundamentally 
wrong. We refuse to take part in them. If you do, you refuse to 
use the only material at your hand. You refuse to live in 
London because it is not built of stone, or because it is filled with 
smoke. ‘The days of individual action are past; we live in the 
days of associated movement. We may long for individuality, 
we may see its preference and its power for truth and cha- 
racter, but we must work in association, and where it is the 
implement of force, use it on the side of truth. This is common 
sense and the dictate of homely wisdom. We urge it upon the 
friends of the constitution and of the Church. Instead of 
lamenting over our social evils, instead of condemning the popular 
powers, let them take what they find and use them for good ends. 
They will thus do much in their generation, and leave useful 
results behind them. ‘These maxims which we recommend to 
others we adopt for ourselves. In discharging the duties of 
political reviewers, we decline the maxims of remote and unattain- 
able theory. We have no intention of trying public men by an 
exaggerated standard. We do not expect to find them, and we 
do not wish to find them, Don Quixotes in legislation. We do 
not call upon them to present to parliament schemes which are 
visionary, plans which, abstractedly right, are inapplicable to the 
circumstances, because not countenanced by the opinions of the 
day. Our only wish is, that they should use the material they 
have, and guide men, such as they find them, to the best practical 
course of policy. This is the only standard by which we mean 
to try public men, and to this standard no one can reasonably 
object. 

No man of candour can deny that great changes have occurred 
in public life. The political world of England is not as it once 
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was. The elements which move its atmosphere in the reign of 
Queen Victoria, differ materially from those which stirred it in 
the days of Queen Anne. The state of public feeling in the 
reigns of George IV. and William IV. differed from that which 
existed when George III., a stripling, ascended the throne. The 
balance of power has moved into different hands from the days 
when Lord Bute rallied the king’s friends, and Lord Chatham’s 
gouty chair was set down at the door of St. James’s, to the days 
when Leagues thunder in Manchester, and agitators muster 
thousands in Covent Garden or Conciliation Hall. It is idle to 
expect that with such a change in the forces, there can be the 
same course in the government; that Lord Melbourne should 
manage like Lord North, or Sir Robert Peel adopt the tactics of 
Sir Robert Walpole. Hach must use the materials at his com- 
mand. ‘The country cannot be managed as it was when the 
Pelhams consulted the junto of the Whigs, or the first Fox gave 
bribes from the treasury to members of parliament. There has 
been a great change. We incline to hope that in some things 
that change is for the better. We do not think that the intrigues 
of juntos are the best government for a great nation, or that 
the exclusion of the middle classes of the people from power is 
salutary either to the governed or the governors. It has, in 
truth, been the characteristic of England, that its government 
has always been in some measure influenced by the opinions of 
the people. Mr. Hallam has shown that this was the case even 
in early days. It became more remarkably so in the progress of 
our history. ‘The growth of public opinion was manifest before 
the Tudors ceased to reign. Henry VIII., though hardly con- 
scious of it, appealed to it when he confronted the papacy. 
Elizabeth struggled with it during her reign. Charles I. met 
it and was overthrown by it. Charles II. tried alternately to 
coerce, to coax, and to corrupt it ; but he always feared it, and he 
often gave way to it. Its power was established under his 
successor. Its increase was felt by William III. whom it often 
mortified, by Anne, who sacrificed to it her personal predilections, 
and by the line of Hanover, who were thwarted by it in their 
foreign connexions. It was reserved for the reign of George 
ITI. to show it in a new aspect, wider in its sphere, and enlarged 
in its power. Adam Smith, who wrote in that reign, developed 
the laws which regulate the accumulation of wealth. It was left 
to our history to develope the effects which the progress of our 
wealth has both upon our manners and our politics. 

The last thirty years of the last century brought forth in 
Great Britain a notable change. The half of the present century 
which is passed has carried it out, and brought its effects into 
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view. Before that period wealth was in a great degree confined 
to the products of the soil; merchandise placed a portion in 
the hands of the towns; the national debt produced a moneyed 
class, whose influence began to appear in politics. Our colonial 
connexions followed, and merchants to the East and West Indies 
began to gather fortunes and to represent boroughs: London, 
Bristol, Liverpool, and Glasgow, spoke through these the senti- 
ments of mercantile and colonial fortunes. But still the agricul- 
tural influence greatly preponderated, and was only checked by 
the influence of great landowners, who possessing family 
boroughs, could rally a force in parliament which governed the 
ministry. It was with these great families that the minister of 
the day had to deal. Their desertion could upset the adminis- 
tration of Lord Chatham, and could maintain in power for many 
years the incapacity of the Duke of Newcastle. Mr. Pitt leaned 
partly on these, and partly on the country gentlemen; Lord 
Sidmouth’s administration was maintained (we mention it to his 
honour) by the influence of. the latter. But during these 
struggles of sections of the agricultural interest, which absorbed 
all the attention of statesmen, a new interest was growing up un- 
perceived. The products of foreign soils were received in the 
course of our mercantile exchange, and were used to the produc- 
tion of the textile fabrics which soon formed the dress of all 
classes. The manufacture of the cotton, the flax, and the silk, 
soon exceeded the domestic manufacture of woollen. Fabrics 
multiplied, the soil of Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Lanarkshire, 
was covered. Hordes of new population were poured into 
wastes ; hamlets rose, villages swelled into towns, new sounds of 
strange labour covered the face of the country. Invention was 
taxed, science was called in to guide art. ‘The treasures of our 
own soil, its earths, and its minerals, were extracted to form and 
to move the machinery which Arkwright invented, and which the 
science of Watt impelled. While the farmers slowly followed 
in improvements, the possessor of the fabric caught every new 
invention. The one dealing with a precarious trade, often dis- 
turbed by changes of natural elements, made scanty profits; the 
other, commanding his own atmosphere, and making wind and 
water obedient, sprang at once to fortune: factories rose, 
chimneys smoked, furnaces glared, collieries sprang up, in thou- 
sands, over the soil both of England and Scotland. The country 
was covered with a new population, and presented the spectacle 
of new fortunes. It was impossible that such changes should not 
affect our political course; they had altered the face of the 
country, they were sure to alter its politics. Felt in half the 
counties of Great Britain, they must at last be felt within the 
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walls of St. Stephen’s. There was a long resistance; old in- 
terests met them, old prejudices struggled, classes which had 
Jong held power had no mind to part with it; they blocked the 
door and barred out the intruder. But the throng grew outside, 
and with it the pressure; every year added to its force. In vain 
the eloquence of Mr. Canning, and the resolution of the Duke of 
Wellington—the barrier gave way ; a new interest rushed into the 
House of Commons. They jostled out those who had for centuries 
represented the landed families of England, and they took their 
places. It wasa curious scene. It is well to set forth the advantages 
of nomination boroughs, and the inconveniences of the new system, 
but the change in parliament expresses the change in the country. 
In a free country, those who have wealth will have power. The 
Reform Bill was the expression in words of a great change which 
had been going on in England for half a century. The resistance 
of Sir Robert Peel and of his party to the Reform Bill was, 
many will think, misplaced; all must admit it was ineffectual. 
Perhaps it was inexpedient, all will agree that it was vain, to quar- 
rel with it. It is now what diplomatists call, wn fait accompli. 
Our business is to deal with it; in the measures which we urge 
on public men we must not forget it. It has admitted into par- 
liament new elements, and cast into other hands the balance of 
power. If any man blame Lord Grey for adopting the Reform 
Bill, none will blame Sir Robert Peel for recognizing it. We 
cannot expect him to govern as if that measure had not passed. 
Whatever course it may force upon him, he is not to be blamed 
for a policy which has been rendered necessary by the political 
changes which preceded him. It would be most unjust to expect 
from him more than that he should steer the vessel according to 
the sea in which it rides, and the currents with which it has to 
contend. 

But there arises here an impression not uncommon, but 
unsafe. The impression is, that good government is now impos- 
sible; that the Reform Bill has put an end to the chance of 
this. The current is too strong to make head against it. We 
drift towards the cataract, the roar and the spray of which are 
now about us. It may be so. It would be very hazardous to 
predict what is the future for England. There are signs 
which encourage us, many that alarm us; the future is dark ; 
the shadows that hang over it are ominous. We do not like 
the prospect. There is a deep heavy sound which speaks. to us 
of fear. But our business is not with the future: that rests in 
higher hands. Our duty is with the present; with its. perils, 
and also, with its occasions; its powers of good as well as 
its hazards of evil. We are not to count our auguries and reckon 
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up our evil omens. Our task is to be fulfilled, and his is the 
faint heart, and the faithless spirit, who turns from his task to 
vain regrets, and faithless forebodings. If political changes have 
poured new elements round us, if it is hard to steer in the storm, 
and to keep our moorings on the open coast, we must address 
ourselves to the hard task, reckoning all its difficulties, and 
resolved firmly to deal with them. Nor is the task hopeless. 
There is much to fear; there is much also to hope. The 
free atmosphere breeds the storm; it is full also of life; it has 
its tempests, but it has its quickening powers. Better the air 
of freedom with all its hazards, than the close atmosphere in 
which corruption rises, but in which virtue dies. Let any man 
turn over the history of the last fifty years, the government of 
Mr. Pitt; of Lord Liverpool; of the Duke of Wellington; of 
Lord Melbourne; and of Sir Robert Peel; will he tell us in 
what period of that epoch the most has been done for the 
interest of religion, for the education of the people, for the 
salubrity of their homes, and their moral improvement? We 
think he will admit, that whilst the tendency of our increasing 
trade renders it unfavourable to our moral and social condition, 
whilst with more men, there is more ignorance, more crime, 
lowered morals, and lowered wages, more has been done by 
parliament, by individual efforts, and associated movement, to 
educate, to elevate, and to tend the people of England during 
the last ten years, than was done in the forty years which pre- 
ceded them. We announce this fact. We point to factory 
bills, to mining bills, to educational grants, to new churches, 
to new associations, as the proof; yet all this has happened 
since that political change, which we are told renders good 
government hopeless. 

We put another question. Dr. Arnold, with his high 
qualities, had a diseased horror of conservatism. He seemed 
to think that conservatism meant love of abuse, and dislike of 
progress. We cannot accept the definition. We do not think 
that stability 1s necessarily evil, and that change must be good. 
On the contrary, in the life of states, as of man, if the con- 
stitution is sound, great changes are to be feared. The best 
thing we can wish for both is, that they shall not require organic 
changes, but that they shall speed through their term of life 
without any violent disorders, disorders which purge the morbid 
frame, but shatter the sound. The law of healthy nature is 
alike for both, that they should never be stagnant, yet not 
restless, undergoing that insensible change which carries away 
what is noxious, and recasts, by imperceptible progress, the out- 
ward teguments of the complex frame. We agree with Lord 
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John Russell, who has expressed the sentiment with his usual 
terseness, that states should not live by revolutions. No con- 
stitution can long stand them. But on the other hand, our 
political revolution, whether in 1688 or 1832, though it has 
brought strong popular elements into action, and upset old 
forces, has introduced others, useful, if we would use them. 
The old connexions of party, the old prejudice of names, the 
maintenance of institutions because they are established, all have 
gone. If the traces of them survive, they survive with the 
generation that is passing, you will find none of them among 
the young. You may influence the generation that is ad- 
vancing, by its understanding, and by its affections; in vain 
you appeal to its prejudices. They are not to be found. You 
cannot work upon its fears, for it is hopeful; nor on its 
party spirit, for it is abating. You cannot rally class against 
class, for class interests, and their partialities, are on the wane. 
We cannot, therefore, agree with those (much as we respect 
their feelings) who talk of reviving old toryism, and resuscitat- 
ing the political school of two centuries ago. This will not 
do. It is a plan which has no application to the opinions or 
the wants of our day ; nay, it is contradicted by those who 
inculcate it. Their preaching we doubt; but we esteem their 
practice. They have themselves appreciated the changes of the 
country, and approached to handle its new machinery. Instead 
of declaiming against factories, thinking that manufacturers 
were mischievous, that virtue was only to be found in feudal 
halls, and truth in rustic hamlets, they have gone to the smoking 
seats of manufacture, and found there both virtue and happi- 
ness—the kindness of the master, the attachment of the em- 
ployed. Do not let us forget this lesson. The truths of life are 
better than our fancies. The result of our social revolution has 
been to introduce among us classes hitherto shut out from power. 
What then? has that class not the same principles, the same 
interests, the same sympathies as the landed class? ‘There is 
no patent for virtue in the country. Every clergyman will tell 
us that his labours find as much co-operation in crowded towns 
as in rural districts. Difficulties in both, a hard task in 
both, but more perhaps of sympathy, greater liberality in the 
towns. It is true that the exclusive advantages of classes must 
perish. If there are any sordid or selfish claims on the part of 
the landholder, they will be cast out. Nothing carries general 
consent but a general interest. Different classes will not com- 
bine except for the national good. But we see in this no ground 
of disquiet. The selfishness of particular classes, the neglect 
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of the great claims of humanity, must under such a system fall. 
But the voice of the country which condemns them is right, and 
in the end the interests of the country will be advanced. 

But on the other hand, this state of things, though it does 
not justify despondency, demands exertion. Every thing is tried 
by public opinion, but the opinion of many, like the opinion of 
a few, requires instruction. It will not do to commit what is 
most precious to the public sentiment, unless pains are taken to 
inform and to lead it. It is with men as with boys—the school 
of life is as the school of boyhood—wisdom is contagious, and 
truth passes by sympathy, but some men must be wise, and some 
must lead us to truth. Collect a thousand children into the 
sanctuary of Westminster from the purlieus of Southwark, and 
the uproar will be deafening; black eyes and broken heads, tops 
and fists, instead of primers. Return there in a few weeks, after 
they have been trained by a good master, nerved with resolu- 
tion, and aided by sympathy, stand before the crowded gallery with 
two thousand eyes upon the teacher, a thousand lips will proclaim 
the lessons of learning and of religion. Ask them on your 
first visit what is their idea of property, and their value for 
truth? you will find it marvellously small. But on your second 
visit you will find that they appreciate both, and that they have 
been taught to cultivate both. 

It is so in life; it is so in the concourse of more advanced, not 
always more disciplined minds. Turn loose the institutions of 
England to the inhabitants of Spain, they will treat them as 
they have done, abuse liberty and pervert representation. Turn 
loose the same institutions to the people of the United States, 
with great intellectual conceit, but with crude views of govern- 
ment, and a low standard of morals; Jonathan will hold his 
course of vulgar democracy to be better than our varied civilization; 
he will toss the refinements of our social order into the kennel, 
twist our throne into a pinchbeck chair, transmute Queen Victoria 
into President Polk, send science and letters to the dogs, and 
take religion as he takes physic, little of either, and scant pay 
to both ; and then when he has trod down every thing elevated in 
science, and faith, and civil order, he will reckon his dreary 
swamp better than our social undulations. This is the treatment 
which our English constitution would receive at his hands. 

We do not agree with him; we think the law of the Queen’s 
Bench better than Lynch law, the education of the English 
gentleman better than the sordid school of the American, the 
honesty of the Knglish citizen better than the bonds of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the generosity and cultivation of the merchants of 
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London, vastly better than the frauds of New York, or the 
coarse manners of Tennessee. We may be wrong, but we think 
that the Stock Exchange, though useful, is not the best school 
of morals, nor an auctioneer’s chair the best pulpit for ortho- 
doxy ; we think society the better for halls of moral instruction, 
and for resorts where the value of Christianity and of letters can be 
proclaimed ; we respect the Market and esteem the Exchange, 
but we confess to the old error of believing in the uses of a Church, 
and valuing a University ; and we think the morals of a nation 
improved, and its intellect expanded, by those lessons which 
exalt science, and those altars which honour religion. 

But such things cannot be had without cost, and without cost 
they cannot be kept ; it is against the grain of human nature to aim 
at high attainments either in virtue or in knowledge ; the taste for 
wisdom is not the taste of the natural mind—it grows up slowly 
and hardly in the midst of discouragements ; the New Zealander 
has no such taste in the wilds of his deserts; the inhabitant of 
the Peninsula has no such taste in the bosom of a civilization old 
as the dynasty of the Moor, but corrupt and degenerate; the 
American, whether on the southern or northern plains of the 
New World, finds no such taste amidst the cravings and the 
pushings, the progress and the prospects, of his new but sordid 
advance. Masses of men therefore have not such desires. These 
belong to the few, to those thoughtful spirits who are the aris- 
tocracy of nature; they themselves may draw them from the 
well-spring of knowledge undefiled; having imbibed they may 
impart them; and lifting up a high standard, they may draw 
after them first the respect, and then the sympathy of society. 
But this is a hard struggle; it requires from states all coun- 
tenance: a state that seeks to harbour such tastes must make 
provision for them; it must put those who have them in posi- 
tions of influence, it must open channels through which their 
teaching may flow through society: that is the very object of a 
National Church, of the Universities which train, of the schools 
which prepare. These institutions offer the harbourage to religious 
and lettered minds, the height from which they scatter salutary 
influence over society. The public school andthe college are the 
foci where the youthful mind is gathered to receive at its most 
susceptible period the force of this influence. A state which is 
content, as America is, with materialism, repels these institu- 
tions; but the state suffers thereby: it must be content to 
flounder in the low frauds, and sordid tastes, and vulgar turbulence, 
which characterize these republican societies. England has 
adopted another system; a wiser, we think, and better; the 
basis of a more pure and ennobling civilization ; but that system, 
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to be maintained, must be defended; if we would keep it, we 
must explain it: if we would have its benefits, we must set forth 
its uses. 

This is desirable at all times; in our own day it is indis- 
pensable. We have already said, that nothing in our social 
system can be maintained by prescription. It must be defended 
by reason ; we cannot commit it to prejudice, we must sustain 
it by argument. Ina country like ours, where mind is active, 
and the minds of the many influence the government, it was 
never safe to neglect opinion. In the palmiest days of nomina- 
tion boroughs, the first Pitt forced himself, by public opinion, over 
the heads of the court into the cabinet; in the good old days of 
Toryism, the attempt was made to dispense with debates, and 
to crush a weak opposition by thundering majorities; the at- 
tempt failed; the Tory majority had to resume the defence 
of their measures. Infinitely more needful is it now. The man 
that attempts to keep up an institution by prejudice, without 
argument, is a man to be avoided; he is either ignorant of his 
times, or false to his cause, ‘“‘ Hune, tu, Romane, caveto.” It 
may be right to demolish the English constitution, so thinks the 
Chartist ; it may be right to upset the national faith, so thinks 
the Socialist; it may be right to throw off the National Church, 
so think many respectable men; it may be right to destroy the 
Universities and schools connected with the Church, so think a 
large political school: but what is not right, what is not consis- 
tent with the principles of a popular government, what is not to 
be reconciled with honesty or common sense, is to endeavour to 
keep these things, and yet to refuse to discuss them. 

There was a time when the business of government in this 
country was easy. Intelligence was partial, activity of mind was 
rare. The upper classes, leading a quiet life in the country, held 
power. The middle classes busy, as yeomen or traders, or 
tradesmen, were engaged in their profession, and thought little of 
politics. The lower classes did not think of them at all. These 
were good easy times for which all governments long. If trade 
continued good, if no foreign fleet annoyed our merchantmen, and 
no foreign insult touched our honour, men went on quietly. 
Counties and boroughs returned members from familiar houses, 
and an election was less troublesome than a vestry. But these 
times are gone. They have gone without a trace. ‘The quiet 
avenue is turned into a dusty road; thousands throng it. All 
are busy, all are inquiring, pushing forward, jostling each other, 
vexed at every obstacle, speculating on every cause; the whole 
mechanism of our social system; the intricacies of political 
economy; all the questions which concern our finances, or our 
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army, civil or ecclesiastical departments, are more discussed in 
our day by the operatives of Manchester or the iron workers of 
Sheffield, or the weavers of Leeds, than they were in the days of 
Lord North by the members of parliament. It will not do to 
present to such a people old prejudices or shuffling evasions. It 
will not do, if you would maintain the state, to rant about the 
glories of the monarchy, or declaim about the constitution. If 
you would keep up the Church, it will not do to raise the 
boisterous ery of Sacheverel and the Church in danger, or to 
shout over your cups to the toast of Church and king. These 
were very good things two centuries ago. They did for the 
Cavaliers. But even they, who without much speculation drew 
their swords for the creed of their fathers, found it an awkward 
struggle, and that the Roundheads pelted them with hard 
arguments as well as balls. But if it was a doubtful policy then, 
there is no doubt that that policy will not serve us now. ‘There 
must be argument for every thing; a policy with reason, and 
good reason for your policy. The man who withholds the reasons 
betrays his cause. If he is not treacherous, he is incompetent. 
If he is honest, he is not fit to govern, to govern a great people 
in great and searching times. 

With these views of the state of the country, in which we think 
most observing men will concur, we come to consider the actual 
state of our public affairs. We go back in our review to the begin- 
ning of an epoch, the epoch with which we are now dealing, in 
which ourselves and our fortunes are embarked. We shall glance 
no further at the past. It is the bark which carries Cesar and his 
fortunes with which we have to do. We are all on board, and 
we have to pass through an agitated sea. Whether we shall 
reach the shore and leave the argosy of English destiny to 
future, perhaps happier ages, depends on the chart we use, and 
the course we steer. It depends on the principles and the 
practice of the government we support. No man in a free 
country can escape his responsibility. His own opinion, his own 
influence is but a unit, but it is one of those which guides the 
course of his country. 

The present government, at their accession to office, had to 
confront the state of things which we have described. A busy 
people, a curious generation, ardent adventurous minds, proving 
all things, testing all men with infinite questions. No man could 
say that for such a people the task of government was easy. It 
was very hard. But one thing was plain, that whatever was to 
be done must be done on system, that in proportion to the 
vigilance of the public sentiment, must be the clearness and force 
of the policy ; that those who attempted to lead, must be able to 
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explain, and that this busy school of ardent minds would not 
allow their teacher to evade or leave unsatisfied their inquiries. 
This fact, and the need of dealing with it, seemed to be in some 
degree understood by the mind which led the counsels of the 
cabinet. On matters of finance and of currency, Sir Robert Peel 
seemed to perceive that it would not befit the emergency to 
present superficial or ill-digested views. He felt that this would 
not be tolerated in the country, and that on such a system he 
could not lead the house. He saw that he must make himself 
master of these questions, and that having mastered, he must 
explain them. Before he taxed, he must present to the house a 
clear view of the principles of taxation, and apply them to our 
actual condition. Before he modified the currency, he must 
explain the theory of circulation and point out the results of the 
principles. He did this and he was successful. Sir Robert Peel’s 
treatment of the financial and currency questions was admitted to 
be masterly, it raised his character in the nation, it inspired 
confidence in his sagacity. Justly so—it was a legitimate ground 
of strength. He appealed to the mind of the people, guiding 
that mind, as a leading man is bound to do, by a distinct 
exposition of principles and views. There was no hedging, no 
evasion, quirking and reserves were laid aside, the facts were. 
clearly stated, the theories of the science, and the practical con- 
clusion. So far all was well. Nothing could be better than this 
first step of the new administration; great difficulties, great 
labour, but great courage, frankness, and success. The way in 
which the appeal was made, was as creditable as that in which it 
was received. It was the dealing of an able mind with the 
candour and right manly sentiment of a great people. The effort 
was bold, the reward was prompt, and the government, in spite of 
all the warnings that after reform we should never see a strong 
administration, became at once stronger than any government 
since the war. 

Would that we could stop here! Would that our task were 
over! For praise is more pleasant than blame. The work of the 
critic is odious, and censure has a thankless office. It is far 
more gracious to commend, to do homage to genius, to honour 
worth, and to follow the steps of the wise with the gentle voice of 

raise. 

; There was another question which pressed early upon the 
consideration of government, that of Trade. There had pre- 
vailed for many years a strong opinion that our system of trade 
with other countries was not placed on the soundest footing. 
For twenty years the opinion had arisen, sanctioned by great 
authorities, that the wisest mode of intercourse between two 
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nations, was to exchange the commodities in which, either by the 
bounty of nature, or the superiority of art, they excelled, freely, 
without duty, or with such a duty as was required for purposes 
of revenue. Some said that this system might be carried out at 
once, without any shock to domestic interests: others said that 
it should be introduced by degrees, with a progressive alteration. 
Some asserted that it should be carried out without any limits, 
without regard either to the circumstances of our own country, 
or the policy of other countries. This was the opinion of a 
great modern association, which enrols distinguished names both 
in and out of parliament. Others, agreeing with them in these 
principles, held that they misapplied them; that trade, to be 
beneficial, must be mutual, free from hostile duties abroad, no 
less than from counter-duties at home; that the advances must 
be made warily as well as gradually, having a reference to foreign 
tariffs and to domestic burdens. This opinion, too, was sanc- 
tioned by the highest authorities; by Adam Smith and Mr. 
M‘Culloch, by Mr. Huskisson and Lord Ashburton. These 
were great diversities of sentiment. upon a question of the 
greatest practical moment, which affected more than any other 
the balanced interests of a crowded country. 

These, then, were questions which no practical statesman could 
overlook, on which he would certainly be urged to legislate, 
and on which he could not legislate safely unless he acted 
upon a view of the whole question, and adopted certain positive 
principles. What were those principles to be? How far were 
they to be pushed? Had they any limits? 

It was quite clear to any one who looked round him at the last 
general election, and who considered the changes in political ele- 
ments which we have described, that this was to be one of the 
great questions of the day. We held this opinion, in common 
with most practical men, before 1841; we hold it now in com- 
mon with every one. It was easy to sneer at the Anti-corn-law 
league, at its meetings and its subscriptions; but popular move- 
ments are not quelled by sneers. A few may laugh, but the 
many are in earnest, and men are specially in earnest where the 
matter concerns their pockets. It was a call on the purse which 
drew on the Great Rebellion. A system which affects the trade, 
affects the purses of half the realm. Men will not laugh at such 
questions ; they will be very earnest about them. ‘This, then, 
was a question which could not be treated carelessly by any 
government. It must be dealt with after the most careful review, 
and on the clearest principles. Great interests, great prejudices, 
great passions; on one side a thriving agriculture, a cultivation 
the most decried, but the most remarkable im Europe, which 
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had triumphed over all the evils of a treacherous climate 
and an ungainly soil, and with none of the peculiar advan- 
tages of the south, had reached a cultivation more abundant 
than that which skirts the sunny shores of the Mediterranean, 
feeding more mouths on our surly and bleak coasts than were fed 
in old times by Sicily or Egypt, in our day by the valleys of the 
Danube and the Rhine. On the other hand, the industry of the 
secondary arts was no less remarkable. The most skilful handi- 
craft, helped by the most effective power; the mineral products of 
the bowels of the earth extracted, and the productions of other 
countries, fitted for the dress of man, introduced to be wrought 
up by our art into the most useful and perfect forms. Thus 
had arisen an enormous population; swarthy miners, operative 
millions; and yet all these, with a small exception, were fed from the 
same soil which had scantily supported the painted Britons and 
the scattered Saxons in the days of Cesar or the Heptarchy. 
Our old English towers, which have rung their curfew bells for 
the last 800 years, have looked down on fields on which a million 
of half-clad serfs drew a scanty supply, and which are now white and 
green with an artificial culture that feeds 20 millions of satisfied 
mouths. No such change has ever been seen except in the old 
culture of Flanders; no such triumph has ever been achieved by 
the labour of man over the sullenness of nature. Marvellous was 
the growth of the manual fabrics, and of mineral products ; 
mountains of ore, hills of coal, masses of cotton, of woollens, 
and of silk; England crushing the fame of Egypt under her 
new catacombs and pyramids! Here, on her quay, lay the 
heaps which had been culled from the shores of the Medi- 
terranean or the flocks of Germany; beside them bales which 
had grown on the Nile and the Mississippi, the plains of the 
Delta and the valleys of the western world. There again 
were laid down bars and blocks which could make machinery 
for Europe, and lay railways from the Atlantic to the Pacific ; 
and here were fabrics which could clothe the millions of Europe, 
and could swathe the limbs of all the Moguls and Tartars who 
ever crossed the deserts of Asia. Strange spectacle !—yet along 
with it another not less strange!—bags of grain, waggon-loads of 
food, which were thick and large as the fabrics. So that from the 
same soil, subdued by the same hands, came sufficient food for 
the millions of fresh mouths. If, therefore, the vast population 
working in factories claimed our care, it was no less due to those 
who worked the soil. These were the two great interests of the 
nation. Many economists said they were equal; some said 
trade was superior; others that trade sprang out of the loins of 
agriculture. Some held that England might add to its own 
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produce that of other nations, and become the workshop of the 
world. Others warned us that manufactures never far outrun 
tillage, and that the bales of fabrics were in the long run 
balanced by the bushels of the soil. All, however, agreed that 
the two were closely connected, and that you could not trifle 
with either without harming both. | 

If these were then grounds on which this subject claimed 
consideration, the political grounds were as strong. The ques- 
tion touched many interests, and excited many keen feelings, 
and where large bodies of men feel keenly, prudent states- 
men move warily. Move which way you would, you were certain 
to cause uneasiness,—and the uneasiness of a large class is serious. 

A shock to the confidence of capitalists is a public evil. This, 
which is obvious to all, had been felt by Sir Robert Peel. He 
had expressed his feelings with an earnestness which became the 
leader of a great party, and if any one will turn to the debates of 
March 1839, he will find that he estimates rightly the importance 
of the laws affecting agriculture, “from deep conviction of its 
magnitude, and respect for the interests involved in it.” He 
stated then, that the question was not one of mere mercantile 
interest, that there were “higher considerations involved,” 
political relations with other countries, the chance of war in- 
terrupting supplies, the chance, he might have added, of dearth 
abroad, and of decreasing supplies and of increasing tariffs. 


**We should view,” he says, ‘‘ with regret, cultivation receding from 
the hill top, which it has climbed under the influence of protection, and 
from which it surveys with joy the progress of successful toil. If you 
convince us that your most sanguine hope would be realized, that this 
country would become the great workshop of the world, would blight, 
through the cheapness of food and the demand for foreign corn, the 
manufacturing industry of every other country, would present the dull 
succession of enormous manufacturing towns, connected by railways 
intersecting the abandoned tracts, which it was no longer profitable to 
cultivate, we should not forget, amid all these presages of complete 
happiness, that it has been under the influence of protection to agricul- 
iure, continued for 200 years, that the fen has been drained, the wild 
heath reclaimed, the health of a whole people improved, their life pro- 
longed, and all this, not at the expence of manufacturing prosperity, but 
concurrently with its wonderful advancement.” 


Such was the view of Sir Robert Peel, as late as 1839. 

It was expressed more pointedly in his speech in 1841, the 
final exposition of his views before he went to the country as a 
candidate for the office of prime minister. There he stated, that 
he could not sacrifice the interest of agriculture to that of 
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manufacture, and that he would not by a change shock 
agriculture ; nay, more, that he thought protection essential to 
agriculture. 


‘The charge is,’ he says, “‘that I have reserved to myself such a 
latitude of action upon all subjects, commercial, political, and financial, 
that there is not one upon which I am not perfectly at liberty to act 
according to that course which I may conceive to be conducive to the 
advancement of my party interests. 

“‘T believe, however, upon the whole, that my political principles are 
pretty well known. I think the course I have pursued is tolerably clear. 
i a a Then you say, tell us your details; I ask whether a more 
absurd or preposterous demand could be made? Take the Corn Laws. 
I should like to know who has stood forward more than I have done 
in defence of the existing Corn Laws. I should like to know whether 
any man looking at these debates can really have a doubt that my desire 
is to maintain a just and adequate protection to the agricultural interest. 
Have I not contended for this, while I admitted, and I always will 
admit, that there may be some details of the present law which require 
alteration? What I say is, that I prefer the principle of a graduated 
duty to a fixed duty, and that I think protection to agriculture per- 
fectly consistent with manufacturing prosperity; at the same time, I 
will not bind myself irrevocably against any improvement zn the details 
of the existing Law. You are now about to dissolve parliament upon 
the cry of cheap bread; you promise the substitution of a fixed duty 
for the present fluctuating one: my firm belief is, that a fixed duty will 
give no effectual protection to the agriculture of Ireland or of many 
parts of this country.” 


Do not let our readers mistake the drift of these quotations. 
We are not now inquiring what is the best system of dealing 
with these questions of trade. We are not entering into the 
question of the Corn Laws. We do not say whether agricul- 
ture requires protection, or could thrive without it. Weare 
not running the sliding scale against the fixed duty, or Free 
Trade against both. Wedo not quote Sir Robert Peel’s views 
in this matter as the right views, we offer no opinion. It isa 
subject which requires to be treated by itself. What we say is, 
that the question was so pressing that no man could take any 
- active part in public life without having his opinions formed, 
and avowing what those opmions were. We quote Sir Robert 
Peel as an example of this. Habitually reserved in stating his 
opinions, even he, upon this question, did not shrink from avow- 
ing them. Aware of the importance of conciliating the support 
of the manufacturing interest on the eve of a general election, 
he singled out the laws which regulated trade, and did not 
hesitate to declare that agriculture required a peculiar pro- 
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tection. These opinions of his might be just or erroneous. 
No man could accuse him of concealing them. It is needless to 
trouble the reader with further quotations, to offer extracts 
from Sir Robert Peel’s speeches in 1842, when he dealt with 
the laws which protected agriculture, when he carried out the 
views which he had announced, and while he altered the details 
kept inflexibly to the principle of protection. To any one who 
sat in parliament, or read the debates of that year, or took up 
the volume of the statutes of 1842, there could not be the 
slightest doubt as to the opinions of the prime minister on this 
great question of trade. To those who said that matters of 
trade should be free, he answered, No, here is a case of excep- 
tion. ‘To those who said all trades should be equal, all tolerated, 
none protected, he said, No, there is one which we must protect. 
To those who said, give the fabrics of the mill and the products 
of the soil the same treatment, a fair field and no favour, he 
said, No, you put on the soil special burdens, it is just to 
give it equivalent protection. Let us run, said they, into all 
markets, buy where we can, and sell as we may; No, was his 
answer, guard your own market, and then look to others. Trade 
can only thrive if trade is free, was the dogma of the liberal. 
Your view is contrary to fact and to justice, was his reply. 
Agriculture and trade have thriven under protection. Adam 
Smith tells you you ought to impose duties on the foreigner 
equivalent to the taxes on yourselves. Give us free trade, said 
they, and we shall have national wealth, Free trade would throw 
off lower soils and starve rustic labour, said the premier. We 
do not say that these views were just. We say they were 
Sir Robert Peel’s, expressed over and over again in debates for 
twenty years, with an earnestness that showed his conviction, 
with a frankness quite unusual. We repeat that we do not 
assert the justice of these views. ‘T'here is much weight in 
them. If there is any doubt, in a question composed of so 
many elements, truth is not easily reached. It is not so 
palpable as either of the parties suppose. It divides the 
opinions of men of sense, and of great practical authority. It 
cannot be settled by a few crude assertions. We should not go 
to Covent Garden to hunt for the truth, nor can we accept the 
assurance of 3000 men and women collected in its boxes, that, if 
we repeal the Corn Laws to-morrow, trade will flow in with the 
tide. We doubt it. We do not expect to see the prophecy 
realized. When the repeal of the Corn Laws comes, we expect 
that the riddle will be read differently. Of this we are certain, 
that one half of the visions held up to the audience by the actors 
in Covent Garden will die with the play; and when the audi- 
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ence has passed into the street they will find that the realities 
of life are different from the romance of the stage. This we 
foretel, that as the labourer’s condition has not risen with the 
fallen prices of the last twenty years, 7 well not rise with a further 
fall of prices. As with a burst of manufacture of ten-fold in- 
crease in the last fifty years, we. are more open to gluts and 
panics than we were in our narrower fortunes, we shall have as 
many embarrassments after the repeal of the Corn Laws as 
before. On the other hand, as the hopes on one side are 
exaggerated, so would we seek to abate the fears on the other. 
It is not so easy to ruin home agriculture: it .has a sinewy 
life in it, and even in old countries a robust old age. It may 
be severely shaken, it may be cruelly crippled and slackened in 
its progress, and we fear it will be by events that are near us, 
but it will not go down. 

This we say with confidence, that the factory will crumble 
when the field becomes waste. We know all the theories of 
the free trader; his visions of buying abroad, and working up 
his fabric at home, living in his British workshop on the corn 
of the Baltic or the Missouri. We believe them to be dreams, 
and we stake our credit that they will prove so. It is the 
fields of Yorkshire and Lancashire, of Tipperary and Warwick, 
that have fed and will continue to feed the mouths of the English 
operatives. It will be a mere fraction after all, after the Corn 
Law Repeal as before it, that will come from abroad, and he acts 
wisely who looks to the good of British tillage and the products of 
the British harvest. Our trade and our manufactures will still 
(after Repeal) vary with the harvest. We have not time here 
to discuss this. We announce it, and we point to coming events 
to bear out our assurance. If we are wrong, these will soon 
correct us. But we are sure we are right; unless history does not 
instruct us, and political science be a cheat. That then we regard 
as bad policy—very bad policy, which damps the confidence of 
the farmer and deters the investments of the landlord: unless, 
indeed, it be swamped with all our national interests in 
that interval of panic and pressure, that chaos of commercial 
and manufacturing difficulties which we forebode. But what- 
ever we may think of the coming crisis, of all plans, the worst 
is to assume a position for a time, to appeal in its defence to 
reason, to prejudice, and to alarm, and when you have enlisted 
the judgment and kindled the passions of the people, and 
overwhelmed by their help your adversaries, then suddenly to 
discover that the post on which you have encamped is com- 
manded by the enemy, and without a warning, without an 
attempt at rescue, to fly, abandon your own troops, leave 
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your followers, join the opposite ranks, and turn the guns of 
your enemies against the entrenchments of your friends. This 
appears to us of all courses the most indefensible ; and yet this is 
the course which, on the question of trade and agriculture, it 
appears to us, we regret to say, that Sir Robert Peel has pursued. 

Up to the end of 1841, Sir Robert Peel was, as we have 
shown, the most determined protectionist. In the parliament of 
1837, one or two of his party thought that the principle of pro- 
tection was doubtful, or that its rate was excessive. They stood 
alone. From him and his friends they received no countenance. 
They were treated to the strongest arguments, they were met by 
the most earnest appeals ; they were told by him, that if pro- 
tection were to cease, agriculture would decline, the farmer of the 
poor soils would be driven off, labourers in thousands would be 
turned adrift. Let any man read the debates of 1838, 1839, 
1840, and 1841. 

The terrors of Hamburgh, of Dantzic, and New Orleans, 
were held up to scare the farmer and alarm the landlord. 
Mountains of corn over the Atlantic, piles of wheat at Odessa, 
shiploads of oats from the Vistula, were displayed in weighty 
speeches with loud eloquence lasting for hours, as ready to be 
poured upon us like a flood; till the farmer covered his eyes and 
quaked, the landlord looked aghast, and lifted up his hands to 
heaven and to Sir Robert Peel to avert the avalanche. The 
panic was dreadful, it was universal. From John O’Groat’s 
house to the Land’s end every rustic trembled, every man that 
wielded a hoe or held a plough looked aghast at the storm, 
regarded Peel as a life preserver, and Lord J. Russell as Guy 
Fawkes. 

In this panic the general election came—men ran to their 
counties in dismay. There was but one hope for the land, and to 
all concerned with it. It was to kick out the Whigs and put in 
the Conservatives. If men would avert the avalanche, if they 
would stop the breaking up of that dyke, behind which lay the ice- 
bergs of Dantzic and New Orleans, they must act as one man, and 
put in parliament a majority of the friends of agriculture. The 
election passed, the victory was won; men who had not drawn 
breath for six weeks, stood at ease, the hurricane had passed, 
the storm was laid, and the British islands shone under a tran- 
quil sun. Happy autumn! days of peace! Nature seemed to 
answer the call. It looked as if even she were Conservative. 
Men’s minds were peaceful, the harvest was bounteous. It seemed 
as if Peel and plenty went hand in hand. The very earth, which 
groaned under the Whigs, was A at the advent of the 
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Tories. Bad harvests, gloomy autumns, surly springs, had all cleared 
away. They had dogged the Whigs like shadows, grim figures 
walked beside them, gaunt spectres of dearth and bankruptcy. 
In a moment they were gone—the goblins fled, and on the car of 
plenty, with cornucopias pouring wheat and oats in bushels full, 
sat the smiling and satisfied Premier. The trader throve, the 
tiller of the soil whistled, argosies of goods ran from the ports, 
heaps of corn poured into our markets, farmers grew rich, 
merchants prospered, manufacturers made millions; nor was this 
all—as the car moved, fortune seemed tied to it, prosperity blew 
the trumpet, and gold paved the roads. There never was such 
a change, good harvest followed harvest, 1842 was better than 
1841; 1843 surpassed it; 1844 exceeded all. Agriculture ran 
like quicksilver; in spite of Cobden, capital spread ; agricultural 
societies were formed, meetings were held; Sir Robert Peel 
headed them at Tamworth; Lord Stanley cheered them in 
Liverpool. The one preached furrow draining, the other pro- 
mised first rate bulls. Such cheering, such huzzaing, such days 
for the farmer ; and to the praise of his patriotism, though to the 
anguish of sportsmen, the premier vowed he would victimize 
rabbits ; he even hinted that he might sacrifice hares! Glorious | 
era! Beati si sua bona norint. English farmers held their heads 
up like men, and landlords who had erept in terror under the 
Whigs, now boasted like cavaliers. 

But alas for human fortune! sunshine in our sky is brief. 
There were signs abroad; the storm was at hand. A cloud (it 
was but a small one) rested on the horizon. It spread, and ugly 
white streaks began to scatter through the sky. There were 
meetings in London. ‘There were subscriptions in Manchester. 
Covent Garden was hired; great halls were thronged; men and 
women crowded, listened, cheered ; new orators and old orators 
appeared on the stage, shrewd manufacturers with knowledge, 
empty heads with none, men of business and men of talk, warm 
men noted on change, and shallow hired adventurers, men who 
dabbled in politics and made a dash for fortune, men who 
stuck to their ledgers, and cared little for politics, those who 
wished to upset our institutions, and those who were interested 
in maintaining them, philanthropists who thought of the public 
fortunes, and cunning men who thought of their own.—Men and 
women, old and young, rich and poor, the merchant and the 
tradesman, long heads who looked far before them, and light 
heads who thought only of the evening’s amusement. But all by 
one consent met together ; talked, concerted, and collected ; forth 
with their words ; still better, out with their purses ; much debate, 
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but a large subscription. They appealed to every interest. they 
addressed every passion, public sympathy and private gain, the 
profits of the rich, and the bellies of the poor. It was a great 
union, though a curious one, but it spread. It began in the 
towns; it ran through the country; it stirred the city; it 
moved the hamlet; it collected funds; it enlisted sympathy. 
It threw showers of tracts, newspapers like pellets, speeches 
thick as a snow drift. It was a strange union and a strong. 
Agriculturists watched it, farmers abused it, country gentlemen 
reviled it. The League was the bye word of every county 
meeting, and was cursed by all their gods at every harvest home. 
But, cursed or not, it grew; pelted, hit again, the hydra hissed 
and grew. Such was the state of the country from !842 to the 
present year. 

We turn to the course of the cabinet, or rather to the course 
of its premier. The debates of 1842 had presented some curious 
symptoms, there were signs in them which wise men noted. 
Mr. Gladstone, then rising to distinction, and upon these sub- 
jects most in the confidence of the premier, made some striking 
speeches, and wrote some notable articles; they were remark- 
able, and they were marked. The Whigs listened to them with 
delight, though with some surprise; they were, indeed, all they 
could wish, for there appeared in them the very principles of 
trade which they had long asserted, those maxims for which 
they had been cashiered. The Free Trade Committee of 1840 
had made proselytes of the Whigs. After six months’ incuba- 
tion there had appeared the bills of 1841, but instead of adopt- 
ing them and bringing them to maturity, parliament had treated 
them unceremoniously, thrust their authors into the pillory, tore 
up their bills, and pelted them with the fragments. Besmeared 
and bruised, they had fled to the country, which discomfited 
them, and the most forward in attacking them had been the 
gentlemen who now replaced them in office. No man, how- 
ever, had so successfully exposed them as Sir R. Peel, who 
had quoted Huskisson on them, and lectured them on pru- 
dence, and had warned them that this way of introducing Free 
Trade, and damaging all the old interests of sugar and corn, 
was most unstatesmanlike. The country was of the same mind, 
and put him and his colleagues in office. | 

But all this Mr. Gladstone seemed to have forgotten; he 
seemed to have dropped the old views and taken up the new 
ones. Free Trade was now absolute wisdom, and buying in the 
cheapest market was the one thing needful for the country. The 
Whigs looked up in amazement; the warbler warbled pleasantly, 
but it was their own ditty, that very ditty which when they tried 
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to sing, they had been kicked into the street. How was this? 
Was it right? Was it fair? They chuckled, and appealed to 
the public. 

But Mr. Gladstone was sanguine—it was his nature to take 
up questions eagerly. What said the older members of the 
ministry? What said the old champions of protection? You 
looked along the benches, saw there able heads and lips of 
eloquence, men who had written on the Corn Laws, and, like 
Hannibal, vowed vows of protection on corn heaps which 
served for altars; men who were regarded as the stay of 
the rent-roll, the heroes of the haggard. How did they 
bear these new doctrines? They looked, fidgetted, and were 
silent. But what said the oracle himself? What came from 
that deep shrine in which plans of wisdom were weighed? He 
would qualify these new doctrines, and though he used the 
talents of his youthful colleague, he would correct his indis- 
cretion. No later than the year before he had declared himself 
the advocate of protection, and had confronted and checked 
these rash theories. What did he say now? Did he limit and 
refute them? He kept the law, but he dropped the argument ; 
he held fast the sliding scale, but he let the reasons tumble 
to the ground; he adhered to his own system, but he adopted 
the principles of his opponents. ‘The very views which he had 
denounced as untenable, he admitted to be unanswerable; and 
the very dogmas which he said were abstractedly evil, he now 
unconditionally accepted. This was a great step though a strange 
one; it was a curious maneuvre. To hoist the tri-color whilst 
you were fighting for the white cockade, to run up the flag of 
the States where you had had the union-jack, this was a course 
somewhat questionable ; it was common with pirates, who had 
always an assortment of flags, and used each as it was convenient, 
threw out false signals to escape an enemy, and hung out alien 
flags to mystify the stranger; but though common in piracy, it 
had been considered dishonourable in war. There each man showed 
his colours and stuck to them, rather stood the fight than agreed 
to haul down his flag, and bore a shot in his locker rather than a 
stain on his honour. This was the practice of the British sea- 
man, and it had hitherto been the’ course of the British states- 
man. ‘I'he man who held the helm carried high his own colours. 
Thus had Pitt done, and thus Chatham, thus eminently Lord 
Grenville and Lord Grey; thus, with all the faults of his genius, 
‘Mr. Canning, thus even Walpole in less scrupulous times. 
Nobody but the Pelhams had tried a Free Trade in principles, 
and this because they had none; Charles Townsend, also, in 
that brief transit in which he had blazed, like a meteor, dazzling 
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both opponents and friends. It was a new thing to have various 
sets of principles tied up with red tape in pigeon-holes in the 
office of the first lord of the Treasury, which were to be drawn 
out and used as you wanted them—ypro re natd et secundum 
artem. Protection principles before a dissolution, and Free 
Trade after—one for the country, the other for parliament. It 
was a new resource, and it struck men as a doubtful one; it 
might be politic, was it honest? good for the nonce, but would 
it do in the end? 

Some men thought these things; a few whispered them. 
Some were puzzled ; a few doubted: but the great number who 
had given their confidence to the ministers, and their curses to 
the Whigs, would not hear of a doubt. Indeed, one gentleman 
who expressed distrust was put down asa mar-plot. To be sure, 
they did not profess to understand the premier’s tactics, nor did 
they quite relish them, but he knew what he was about, he looked 
ahead, and he would carry them safe. And so when the bill 
of 1842 was passed, they triumphed, and said they were right, 
and they despised those dull spirits who had mutinied and 
mistrusted him. What did they know about agricultural laws, 
with their oxen and sheep, and senseless panic about butter and 
beef, with heads thick as their clay? With such guides we should 
soon have been aground; whereas, see how he steered, how he 
weathered the surf, and wore the ship, and in spite of all the 
storm carried her safe. After all, the new Corn Law was as 
good as the old. There was little difference, the rates were 
down, but the high rates had been nominal. Rents wouid remain 
as they were and prices; or, what you took out in cheap beef 
you would get back in dear corn. The sliding scale, after all; 
Peel and Protection, the Corn Laws and the Cabinet. Such was 
the thought of many. And there was much joy to see the session 
well over, and the landed interest safe. If there had been a 
little false signaling, a little hoisting of false colours, what then ? 
They had steered home, and there they were in their moorings as 
safe as men could desire, brought there by the skill of the states- 
man who, whilst he talked Free Trade, had worked out Protection, 
and whilst flickering before his opponents the light of theory, 
had run his friends safely into port. 

This plan was plausible, but it had this fault—it entailed its 
own defeat. It was dexterous for the time, but its issue was 
fatal. It was like the stratagem in war, when a squadron in the 
dark mixes with the enemy, wears their dress, and returns their 
signals; successful for the moment, but sure to bring rout in the 
end. Sir Robert Peel forgot, he is apt to forget, the character 
of his own times, and the elements of lasting power. Brought 
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up in the House of Commons, he thinks of his audience ; 
consulting his whippers-in, he looks to the division ; confront- 
ing his opponents, he thinks how he may baffle them. And 
when he succeeds, he is satisfied. As he walks out of the 
House, after a dexterous speech, in which he has mystified his 
opponents, or a thundering division, by which he has rejoiced 
his friends, he fancies he has won; but it is a losing game. 
A few such victories, and he must surrender. He has paid 
great compliments to public opinion. He thinks he understands 
it. No man does so sv little. He has not yet learned the 
secret springs of the oracle which he worships. If his opponent 
delivers his speech (as many do) to thin benches, and a languid 
audience at six o'clock in. the evening, while the House empties 
in troops, and men bored by the debate retire to dinner, while 
he rises at midnight to address a house crowded to suffocation, 
while even the noisy bar is still, when four hundred throats cheer 
his sonorous periods, and twice as many eyes hang on his ges- 
tures, he thinks he has won a victory. His rival, a rough man, 
and hard, pours out a dull three hours’ speech full of facts, the 
sound of which is death, and the sight of which gives you the 
jaundice ; he, on the other hand, dexterous, adroit, accustomed 
for thirty years to the fence of rhetoric, skilful to parry and 
thrust, and touch the unguarded side, runs in his foil, turns the 
laugh against his adversary, while he never opens his own side: 
he fancies this clever fencing is the work of a master. But it is 
not; it is a mistake; it was good for the old system, for the 
times that are gone by. It was well under good Lord Liver- 
pool, and kept parliament moving in those easy days. Yet even 
then it broke down. Not all.the Tory majorities, not all the 
welded phalanx, not all the happy temper which made men con- 
tent with things as they were, and impatient of change, could 
sustain this trade of rhetorical fence and parliamentary adroit- 
ness. 

In spite of majorities, in spite of public odium, the Whigs, 
a feeble band, appealed to public opinion. They appealed, and 
they prevailed. Thus Horner carried his theory of currency, and 
Romilly his reform of the law. Thus Baring and the London 
merchants repealed prohibitory duties. Thus Lord John Russell 
shook the ‘Test Act, and Wilberforce’s victorious energy broke 
the fetters of the slave. All these measures were carried against 
private interest, against public prejudice, against the selfishness 
of many and the apathy of more; against that vis inertio 
by which. men love to. stand still, and that general caution, 
wisely implanted, which makes men averse to change. There 
was every thing in favour of the old practice, every thing against 
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the change. Interest, prejudice, passion, fear, selfishness, indo- 
lence, indifference, all were combined to swell resistance. They 
were a great army; a compact line, with its bristling squadrons, 
heavy ranks, and serried file! On the other side stood a few 
hungry reformers, a few sanguine philanthropists! Shall these 
few lancers tread down the old ranks of the political army? 
They tried it; they were driven back like foam. Down they 
came again with the best muster they could make; the heavy 
batteries opened on them, the deep tread was heard, the disci- 
plined ranks came down, and away went the reformers scattered 
and crushed. Those out of doors read in the morning a minority 
of 40 to a ministerial majority of 400! ‘This went on for years, 
session after session, with but little change. Look to the votes; 
the case seemed hopeless. Look to the tone of the government ; 
what cacklings of success! But meanwhile, the field on which 
they stood was turning; the ground was giving way ; the division 
was bad, but the debate told; the house was unmoved, but the 
country was turning round. Men were stubborn on the benches 
of St. Stephen’s ; they sat there like blocks. You were as sure 
to find them at their posts as if they grew there. Argument 
flew off them like splinters. But it was not so out of doors. 
There men talked, read, and reasoned. Within, each looked to 
his leader, and waited for the signal; without, each pondered 
within himself, and balanced the truth. The truth prevailed, 
conviction came; it laid hold of the public mind; and the 
mind of England, if slow, is fair; calm, but honest; and though 
it takes time, as deep soils do, to mature, it bears at last 
a good crop. It isa great truth, worth knowing, that he who 
would rule England must rule her mind; he who would lead the 
government, must lead the judgment of the people. That judg- 
ment is often in fault, betrayed, misled, and, through prejudice 
and party, perverted; but in the end it comes straight. It is 
not, therefore, he who leads the majority in the House of Com- 
mons who leads England. He may do so; at times he does, 
but not often. For the tact and skill in debate which raise 
a man to be a leader in the House of Commons are not always 
the qualities which accompany genius. We have had genius in 
those positions, but more often mediocrity. Chatham had genius, 
and Pitt; so to a certain extent had Fox, though dashed by 
infirmities. But Burke, with all his genius, never led parlia- 
ment; nor did Canning till the last act of his stormy drama: 
whereas Pelham, who just reached mediocrity ; and the duke of 
Neweastle, who never approached it; and Lord North and Lord 
Liverpool, guided for half a century the councils of England. 
We do not mean that mediocre leaders are useless; they have 
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their use; they act as the stoker, put on weights to keep the 
steam in, and take them off to let it escape, guiding thereby the 
engine. ‘Their delays, their caution, their obstructions, are use- 
ful; not the less useful that they are qualities apt to be despised 
by hasty tempers. It is not the adventurous sailor who steers best, 
but he who has studied the rules of his profession, and applied 
them. In fact, genius in politics often finds its best place in 
opposition, where it may throw off new views, and present bold 
thoughts for calmer minds. In common times, mediocrity, if it 
be honest, directs the country well; but there are other seasons 
when you cannot refer to the chart, when you have struck into 
new seas, with no soundings and no chart, and when a man 
must guide himself by the resources of his own genius, and by 
the application of general principles to circumstances untried. 
Then ordinary men are at fault; then genius succeeds. France, 
on the old régime, could be ruled by crafty men like Mazarin, 
or cautious men like Fleury. Turgot made a good financier, 
and Necker a wise reformer; but put such men at the brink of 
a revolution, when old dykes are breaking, and when the waters 
are about to burst, and they are useless; nay, worse than use- 
less, for now they stop the current, now they yield to it, and at 
last are swept away by it. Put an ordinary man in the Penin- 
sula after the defeat of Corunna, when all operations are in dis- 
order, he will lose the battle on the most approved rules of 
generalship. It is for high geniuses at such times to interpose, 
and to save the cause by new, but wise schemes. 

The mind of Sir Robert Peel is not of this order; he has a 
practised intellect, great acuteness, unerring memory, just powers 
of reasoning; but he wants original faculties, the inventive 
powers of genius are deficient. He has shown this through life ; 
he has used the devices of others; he has never contributed his 
own. Dr. Arnold has remarked, with his usual acuteness, that Sir 
Robert Peel seemed to him to have no fixed political principle, 
excepting on the currency; there his mind was made up, and he 
was in earnest. That 1s a view of his character, but we are now 
speaking of his intellect. His intellect is not of the order of 
genius; even on the currency he has shown this. It was Mr. 
Horner, who, in the face of prevailing views, saw the truth with 
the eye of genius and exposed it; Canning apprehended and 
illustrated it; his speech on the question of the currency, made 
when it was, shows the inspiration of genius. Sir Robert Peel 
received the truths which these minds had expounded, and had the 
good sense to appreciate them. This was his work, the work of 
his class of mind, the work of all able lawyers. He took the 
brief when put in his hands, and made himself master of it, 
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saw the strong points of the case, and handled it ably. In like 
manner on commercial questions, Pitt, a man of genius, caught 
the principles of science as expounded by Adam Smith, and 
applied them to trade. His treaty with France remains a monu- 
ment of genius. Mr. Huskisson, who on such questions had a high 
order of intellect, carried out the same views. Sir Robert Peel 
after a long period has made himself master of them, and learned 
to apply them. So it was in the reforms of the law; traced by the 
genius of Romilly, they were adopted by the sagacity of the 
home secretary. We do not mean to underrate this class of 
intellect, we think highly of it ; combined with principle, it is at all 
times useful; even without principle, it is adequate for ordinary 
times. But what we impress on our readers is, that it fails in a 
crisis; in times like our own it is at fault. Above all is this the 
case where useful talent is as destitute of the principle to guide 
as of the genius to devise. There it utterly fails. We are now, 
as we shall show, reaping the fruits of the failure. For it is 
when the winds are out, when public sentiment is heaving with 
new opinions, when difficulties thicken, and the tempest comes 
down and the crew scarce know where they are, and how to act, 
then it is that they require the compass of a leading mind. 
If there is none, there will be fear and then confusion, next 
a mutiny, and last a wreck. Nothing can keep them right 
but trust in their leader; nothing can make them trust, 
but the certainty that they are led by a mind of unbending 
nerve and great resource. We are in that predicament now, 
whether we choose to admit it or not; the difficulties of the 
political world thicken round us. A dense population, growing 
ignorance, swelling capital, sinking wages, masses of wealth at 
top, masses of misery beneath; each man that is rich seeking 
new luxuries, each man that is poor bending under new bur- 
dens ; capitalists running to and fro for stores into which to 
pour their gains, poor men looking to earth and heaven for sus- 
tenance, and looking to both in vain; the wealthy grasping at 
great profits, angry because they cannot find them; flying to 
railways till they drive railways into a panic; flying to factories, 
in which some find fortunes, and others bankruptcy; flying to 
trade, till the home market groans, and foreign markets are 
glutted; yet paupers increasing, and with pauperism discontent, 
hungry operatives, starving peasants,—these are the signs of our 
times. These things are not strange, but inherent in our con- 
dition, the growth of an excessive population and an old civilization. 
If any one will turn to Mr. Alison’s works (pp. 9, 10. 13, 14. 
28, 29, 30, 31), or to Messrs. Norton and Trimmer’s (pp. 69. 75, 
76), they will find from men of opposite politics the results of the 
same observation. In that crisis we are; it has been deepening 
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on us for half a century ; we are wading at every step, wit every 
increase of our trade, joined as it is by increase of our numbers, 
deeper into the darkness. 

It is true that there are gleams, and at times the fitful gleams 
of a spring of prosperity. We have had such a season for the 
last three years; we trace its causes, and we believe that, with 
good harvests, it will return. But gloomy periods intervene; we 
emerged from one in 1841, which had Jasted nearly five years. 
This autumn has nearly plunged us into another. It may be 
delayed, but it will return, and each time with fresh violence, 
from our augmented numbers, and the wider sphere of distress. 
Manufactures grow, so do our embarrassments ; both will in- 
crease. The days on which we have fallen are critical ; and the 
worst of it is, that the crisis springs from ourselves, from our 
own wealth, and our own numbers. 

That crisis requires a master mind; it requires principle and 
genius; a mind far-seeing and fruitful in resource. What alarms 
us is, that we do not see these qualities in the present premier. 
If he is the first man of his time, all we can say is, that the 
times are out of joint, for through them he will not guide us 
safely. There is no question which he has handled, on which he 
has not run us aground. What can we say of our future voyage, 
when in past times our pilot has so failed us? We thought this 
_was owing to want of experience, to be corrected by years and 
adversity. We were wrong. It is owing to the defects of his 
mind and of his character, defects which strengthen with years. 
His course has been always the same. He fancies that he looks 
ahead: the truth is, that he sticks to his course till the soundings 
tell him that he is on the sands; then, in haste and alarm, he 
throws his cargo in one moment overboard. He took this course 
on Emancipation. He was the champion of the Protestants ; no 
surrender, was his cry. He stuck to this whilst opinion changed, 
and objections grew, and he languidly defended a cause which 
in his soul he had deserted. Then on a sudden loomed the 
breakers; the Clare election; the terror (quite unfounded) of 
a disaffected army and an Irish rebellion. Instantly, without 
a pause, helm about, and the whole cargo, the professions of 
a life, were cleared at ablow. So it was on Reform: not a point 
would he concede, not a member to Birmingham, not a repre- 
sentative to Manchester: then, defeated, (for there, it is due to 
him to say, he met defeat,) he made a total change, every prin- 
ciple recast and turned upside down to suit, as he thinks, a new 
world. 

Look, lastly, at his conduct on the Corn Laws ; an illustration, 
which, after this long digression, restores us to our argument. 
We beg our readers to observe how he has conducted that ques- 
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tion. He told us it was momentous; his conduct of it must, 
therefore, have been well considered. At first, he was the high 
protectionist ; agricultural protection was essential to land, to 
labour, and to trade. This doctrine he preached from 1815 to 
1830, earnestly and loudly. Did he drop it after Reform? Into 
his new course he carried his old principles ; protection formed a 
prominent part of the new assortment. In 1837 he was its advo- 
cate: he fought the fight in 1838, 1839, and 1840; he clenched 
it, as we have shown, in 1841. He made a new law of protec- 
tion in 1842. Is he the advocate of protection still? Read the 
speeches which he and Sir James Graham delivered on the 10th 
of June last. Read Lord Howick’s just. comment upon these at 
the time. Read the more elaborate comments of Lord Ashley 
and Mr. Sotheron during the recess. Read the remarks of the 
Birmingham meeting delivered whilst we write. What do they 
all say of Sir Robert Peel’s views of protection? That they are 
gone; that the game is up; that protective duties are to be 
abandoned. All his arguments that protection was essential to 
the farmer; that it was needful to be independent of foreign 
supply ; that if we let in cheap corn, worse soils would be aban- 
doned, farmers ruined, and labourers expelled; that it was by 
protection that tillage climbed the hill, and ran into the vale; 
that from protection arose the smiling hamlet and the thriving 
farm: all these statements made, dwelt upon, repeated, with 
the dexterity of a first-rate debater and the authority of a party 
leader, enforced with the utmost seriousness, as if he really felt 
and believed them, are gone, absolutely gone ! 

In the debate of last session we rub our eyes and doubt 
whether we are not nadream. Up rises the same gentleman, the 
prime minister of England, who had advocated the existing Corn 
Laws, who had vowed that he would maintain protection to the 
last, who had declared that protection was consistent with manu- 
factures, and essential to land, that there were other things besides 
cheap markets, and that protected tillage was needful to thriving 
labour ; and then in June, 1845, without a warning, without the 
alteration of one tittle in the public fortunes, except, as he tells 
us, that manufactures have increased, and that our prosperity was 
growing; the same gentleman (it would be incredible if we did 
not quote from Hansard) declares that he does not consider 
agriculture as having a special claim to protection, or as ex- 
empted from the operation of the principle of Free Trade, that 
he did not mean to except it, that he won’t promise to except 
it—that he can’t vindicate protection on the ground of our being 
independent of foreign supply (his own argument on the 15th of 
March, 1839); that he cannot say that the labourer is interested 
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in the high price of corn (he having specially pleaded the 
labourer’s interest on the 18th Feb. 1839, and again on the 
15th of March) ; in fact, all the principles which he had been 
working into the public mind for thirty years, he turns adrift on 
one memorable evening. The whole cargo of protection, with 
all its bales of arguments, hard pressed and ticketed for use, 
crammed into the hold of conservatism, he takes; and with the 
help of his home secretary, he kicks them summarily overboard ; 
So rapid was the movement, that his own solicitor-general, not 
present (as busy lawyers are apt not to be) at this debate, and 
not finding time to read it, goes down within a few weeks to 
Cambridge, and there before his constituents reviles as prepos- 
terous the new doctrines which his chief had just propounded. 

We do not say whether Sir Robert Peel is right in his first 
views or in the last; we do not say whether the doctrine of 
protection is just, or the view of Free Trade; that is a wide 
question on which we do not enter, and which we reserve, if 
need be, for a separate discussion; but for a leading statesman 
thus at one time to hold up one doctrine as a momentous and 
lasting truth, and to scout the opposite as a mischievous fallacy, 
and then suddenly to wheel round, to denounce his own opinions 
as untenable, and to declare the other to be unanswerable, is a 
deep and a grievous calamity ; it endures when the consequences 
of his conduct cease; it destroys all public confidence in public 
men. Yet this is the least evil. There are two others behind; 
it shows us that the prime minister is prepared to throw over- 
board every principle on pressure ; it warns us, that no faith can 
be placed on his past assurances; that no trust can be reposed 
in his general principles; that his policy is the work of chance 
and pressure, and that, if occasion serves, he will give up every 
institution in England. 

This is bad, but worse remains. We have another lesson. This 
history warns us, that Sir R. Peel invites the pressure of his 
opponents, by deserting the position of his friends, and that he 
ensures a verdict against him, by refusing to plead in his cause. 

If any one tells us that Sir Robert Peel is attached to the 
Church, that he promised to maintain it, who can forget that 
he declared himself the ardent friend of the Corn Laws, and 
that the sound of his assurances is scarcely past before he aban- 
dons them? But he and his friends plead the force of pressure. 
What caused it? the certainty of success. What gave this? 
the knowledge of his want of principle. What led to this? the 
observation that he had deserted his own ground, and gone to 
that of his opponents. 

Up to the end of 1841 Sir Robert Peel conducted the. defence 
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of the Corn Laws upon certain avowed principles. He brought 
out his case and fought it like a man; he took up the doctrines 
of protection and maintained them; but from the moment that 
he entered office, he dropped the doctrines of protection, and 
took up those of the school opposed to them; all the conditions 
on which he had before insisted he abandoned. There is not 
an allusion to them in the speeches which he delivered during 
these four sessions; his arguments all turned upon what he 
ealled practical points, that the new Corn Law was working well, 
that it was not well to change again so soon, that labourers were 
busy, and that manufactures were prosperous. 

It may be right to give up a cause. It may be right to refuse 
your brief. It may be right when you have taken it, (though 
who will justify this ?) at the moment the case is called, to decline 
to appear as counsel; but it cannot be right to keep your brief 
and betray your client by a languid defence, to pocket his fee and 
speak for his opponent: yet this is the mode in which Sir 
Robert Peel has treated the agricultural interest. He has 
betrayed while he professed to defend them. Is it not so? In 
these times every public question is fought, as we avow we think 
it ought to be fought, by discussing principles. The man who 
abandons principle, betrays his cause. A system of evasion and 
of parrying does for the debate of the night, but in the end it 
must fail, in the face of a vigilant opposition, and the balanced 
judgments of an inquiring public. If these are fixed to your 
side, it must be by clear reasoning, reasoning founded on just 
views, and plain principles. If a man cannot plead these in his 
favour he ought to lose his cause. Mr. Cobden and his party 
brought forward principles: right or wrong, they were distinct. 
They avowed them, they were earnest about them, they worked 
them into the public mind. _ If they were right, it was the duty of 
parliament to act on them; if they were wrong, it was the busi- 
ness of its leaders to expose them; to assent to them, and to 
refuse to act on them, was incoherent: yet this was Sir Robert 
Peel’s course. It is of this course that we complain. It is this 
course which he is pursuing on every public question, and in the 
case of all our institutions; he deprecates abstract principles in 
religious controversy ; he hears, and does not meet the principles 
of his antagonist ; he advises the House not to be precipitate, 
not to make sudden changes. He says that you must respect 
existing prejudices, and not shake existing institutions. But 
there is no such respect. The opponent attacks them with 
vigour; the leader of. the defence is silent; his followers are 
afraid to speak; the tactique prevails; silence is observed. The 
public note it. They suppose that laws and institutions which 
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are not defended, have no good defence. Then comes an excitement, 
and the demand for change: and then the same man who has 
been silent through cowardice, obeys the call from terror, de- 
clares that the pressure is irresistible, and carries the revolution. 
And this his friends call wisdom. Better men would style it 
by a sterner name. ‘lhis, however, is the policy which we fear. 
We dread no open enmity of English institutions. We do dread 
candid friends. There is high authority to tell us where the 
wounds are most deadly. Therefore, the lesson of the Corn 
Law’s history is more lasting than the tale. Agriculture may sur- 
vive though betrayed by its friends. Protection may perish, and yet 
the fields of England may hereafter be green ; but there are insti- 
tutions, which if you abandon, English greatness decays, and 
has no second spring. We bid our readers note that the prime 
minister is submitting these to the same process, and is 
preparing for them the same fate. Mr. Escott has said that 
when he saw that agricultural protection was opposed to the 
bellies of the people, he felt that the case was gone. Shrewder 
men than Mr. Escott, when they perceived in 1842, that the 
_ Conservative leader gave up in debate his own principles, per- 
ceived what must be the issue. 

The second moral we draw is, that upon public questions the 
prime minister is guided by nothing but pressure. We observe 
that at the Windsor election a wag held up a screw. He 
applied this to the principles of the candidate. He was wittier 
than he thought. His screw was not only the type of the can- 
vass, it was the type of a government, the type of the premier’s 
tactics. We have already explained the course of his Irish 
policy. That arose from the pressure of debate, and was the 
screw worked upon him in parliament. If any man asks what 
has led to Sir Robert Peel’s change on the Corn Laws, we 
answer, the application of the screw. The Radical screw in this 
case, as the Whig screw in the other; but he has been fairly 
screwed out of both. Some editors of French papers are of 
opinion that the premier is a very deep man, a far-seeing states- 
man, looking far into the future. Our theory, we confess, is 
different. We know no man who has shown so plainly that he 
is driven by pressure from without; and that the key to his 
whole policy is, that he throws out a succession of dexterous 
expedients to parry pressure. The Whigs were squeezable. 
The Conservative premier is screwable. There is the difference. 

There is, however, another difference between the two leaders, 
and in the present day it is a great one. We dislike many of 
Lord John Russell's views. We differ from many of his 
opinions; but we admit his genius, and it shows itself where 
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genius always shows itself, in its right conceptions of the public 
mind, and of the mode of influencing it. Lord John Russell is 
driven as much as Sir Robert Peel; but Lord John Russell, 
while he submits to this, has his compensation. He influences 
public opmion in return; he throws. out opinions which are 
meant to guide, and which do guide the public mind; you may 
trace these in his speeches and his despatches. We _ have 
already shown to what extent the Whigs have carried out this 
system, and how much their influence has been felt in forming 
the opinions of the country during the last thirty years. Nota 
trace of this is to be found in the whole history of Sir Robert 
Peel. No man can lay his finger on a single example in which 
he has gone ahead of the public mind and tried to guide it. He 
follows it, he adapts himself to it; he conforms his policy with 
great dexterity to it; his course is the index on the dial-plate, 
marking whereabouts the sun is, and which way it is going ;_ but 
to guide, to impress the public mind, he makes no attempt. Now 
this is a serious defect, if our view of the duties of a statesman 
is just. This, in the present day, is a great practical evil. 

The statesman is not a mere functionary. His task, if he is 
the leader, is to look ahead, to judge by the chart, to steer in a 
difficult sea. The sailors, the officers, have the duties of their 
different offices. The captain is to lead. In this Sir Robert 
Peel fails. Take any subject you will, that of railways, a difficult 
system, one on which we may all get into confusion unless we 
are guided by some general views. ‘The premier professes to be 
conversant with it. What principles to guide us does he give 
us? Lord Howick sketches bold views: another praises the con- 
tinental system, and advises parliament to adopt it: another is 
for a competition, conflict between vast capital, direct lines: an- 
other sees the ruin of this, and the public hazard; he proposes 
that government should interfere to reduce rates, and at last buy 
up the lines; that was Mr. Gladstone’s theory. Another would 
mix the benefits of private adventure and government rule, that is 
Mr. Morrison’s plan; we do not say which is the right plan and 
which the wrong; they cannot all be right, and there is need of 
some general rule. We turn for this to the premier; his forte 
is not moral principles, but he is great in the practical; for 
material interests he is a safe guide. Here then is the very case 
to his hand, the dignus vindice nodus ; he treats it dexterously, 
hits the house between wind and water, but not one principle or 
leading maxim does he give us. In. 1844, he was for Mr. Glad- 
stone’s plan, and supported that with the weight of his authority. 
In 1845, that plan has proved ineffective and is dropped; does 
he substitute another? He takes a hint from Lord Howick, he 
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borrows an idea from Mr. Morrison, he is a party to all, sub- 
scribes to none, is for a direct line to Tamworth, cheap fares for 
the third class, hints at the foreign system, does not attack our 
own; but leaves us at last in all the doubts and hazards of a 
system which is growing up around us without plan or rule. 
The country longs to be guided, it seeks for some one to guide 
it; none is found, the statesman who ought to guide it is silent. 

Take again the case of the Corn Laws. The system of agri- 
cultural protection had a principle ; it was at least intelligible ; it 
was, however, in conflict with the general principle of Free 
Trade. Was this wrong, or were there cases of exception ? 
what were these, and what, if any, was their ground! While the 
principle of protection was in fashion, Sir Robert Peel held it; 
no one ever heard him hint a doubt of its soundness. Public 
opinion altered, a large body adopted the doctrine of Free 
Trade. If then agricultural protection was to be maintained, 
there was no way but by proving that there were exceptions, and 
that there were grounds for making an exception in the case of agri- 
culture. No doubt, very plausible grounds could be stated; they 
had been recognised by the masters of political economy. Adam 
Smith had touched them; Mr. Macculloch had admitted them. 
The subject was a large one, touching the great questions of 
political science; the incidence of taxes at home, the effect of 
tariffs abroad, free exchange limited by the one, fair production 
affected by the other; the pressure of local burdens; the weight, 
in a country much in debt, of general taxation, the effect of 
natural causes, and of variable climates; the action upon the 
circulation and upon the funded debt of the reduced prices of 
grain; all these, the most delicate points of political science, were 
involved in the argument of agricultural protection; settle the 
question as you might, these ought to be looked at. The crude 
theories on both sides, the peremptory dogmas of either party, 
deserved exposure. The slapdash method of settling the ques- 
tion, on the one hand by leaving things as they were, on the 
other by making an abrupt change, might well be exhibited. 

By so handling the question, this result was sure to follow: the 
practical truth would be discovered, and the right terms of a fair 
adjustment. The exaggerations on both sides would be reduced. 
In any view this would be of use to abate panic and to prevent 
unreasonable hopes. This was worthy the work of a wary 
statesman. By this means the public mind would have been led 
to accurate views and to moderate estimates. No such course 
was followed by Sir Robert Peel. On the question of the currency 
he did take this course, following minds which had taken the 
lead; on the question of agriculture, assuredly he has not taken 
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this course, On the contrary, he has followed one peculiarly his 
own. He has jumped from the position, which he held till it was 
undermined, to the position which had become popular, and on 
which he vaulted. He kept the one as long as he could, with all 
its prejudices ; he took up the other when it passed into vogue, 
with all its exaggerations. There was indeed an interval between 
the two periods ; a sort of connecting isthmus between the two 
conflicting tides of opinion. On this he stood, silent and passive, 
apparently defending his ground, but with such reserve, that it 
was plain he was ready to desert it. If protection had stood, he 
would have stuck to it; but as the Free Trade tide gained ground, 
-and his position crumbled away, he halted, looked about him, 
clung languidly to his post, and then, as the waters rose breast 
high, struck into them an avowed free trader. ‘The attempt to 
form a system of his own, to direct the unsettled opinions of 
men into a sober channel, to draw them yet undecided from both 
extremes into a practical course, this was the task of a wise man, 
this the duty of an honest man, this he never tried. For this we 
blame him. 

We differ therefore widely from those who think the premier 
a safe pilot; we think he is a sure heaver of the lead to show 
which way we are drifting. But as we are drifting wide, in a 
very strong sea, with shoals ahead, and quicksands around us, and 
we require some one to steer us safe, we regard our position as 
full of peril. We do not indeed despair of the public fortunes, if 
we could see a sagacious leader ; we do not despond over the con- 
dition of the public mind. With many defects, it has many qualities. 
We do not dread the popular elements, nor do we think them 
bent upon evil. They are, like all things human, mixed, with bad 
qualities and good, knowledge and ignorance, great respect for 
virtue, great tendencies to evil. But in this assemblage of minds, 
heaving to and fro with contrary opinions, all is desperate unless 
we have some leading principles or some guiding minds. We 
put the alternative, and advisedly. For if we have good principles 
of policy fixed in public opinion, a man of moderate capacity may 
cleave to these and guide us. There the wisdom of experience, and 
the prudence of principle, guide our course. But if all principles 
are unsettled, and men are ready to follow new doctrines and to 
upset old institutions, a wreck is inevitable, unless we are led by the 
influence of some controlling mind. We look for this in vain. 
On the one side of politics we see a large section holding princi- 
ples which we believe to be fatal to the country. We find ability, 
courage, the forecast which descries the occasion, and prepares the 
issue. But that issue we believe to be the abandonment of those 
principles which secure the greatness of our country; and the 
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adoption of a system which will expel what is peculiar in our con- 
stitution, and bring it down to the level of that policy which has 
long degraded and is now disorganizing the Continent. Protes- 
tantism put on the same footing as Popery, all faiths regarded as 
equal, equally to be favoured or equally despised. Education 
severed from religion, the training of children taken from the 
ministers of religion and committed to the functionaries of a 
state ; the mind of a people, hitherto guided by those whose profes- 
sion has been moral training, given over to the functionaries of office, 
with their conceit, their shallowness, and their presumption. ‘The 
lofty truth, the purifying thought, the calm but simple lesson, 
adapted for every class and age, for him who approaches the 
bourn of life, and the joyous child on its threshold, these, the 
richest inheritance of Englishmen, taken from them ata blow ; and 
the narrow lesson, the sordid view, the hungry secularity of official 
teachers, presented in their stead to the popular mind. ‘The cha- 
racter of the nation will thus sink with the fall of her institutions, so 
that while we lose the establishments of religion and the fountains 
of science, we shall become insensible to our loss. England will 
thus fall to the sordid materialism of the United States, and havin 
declined in character will decline in fortune. But her fall will be 
far greater, as our social difficulties are more pressing than theirs. 
An old state, with a crowded territory and a dense population, 
has neither the resources nor the remedies, which, in the bound- 
less tracts of waste land, present an escape to the pressure of 
numbers, and a relief from the passions of democracy. This is 
one side of the picture. This is the end of the march of liberalism ; 
to these dreary swamps and dull savannahs the pioneers of the 
desert conduct us. , 
What is the reverse? What is the power which is to check 
this pressure? We see none. In sorrow of heart we confess it. 
Bitter is the confession. ‘There was a time when we should 
have held other language. There was a season, and to one man 
of our day there was a great mission, full of hazard, but fruitful 
of fame ; the greatest mission which perhaps the course of human 
destinies ever placed within the reach of any statesman. Four 
years ago such a mission was open to the man, who, in ripe years 
and practised experience, taught by adverse as well as prosperous 
fortunes, was called to control our public affairs. To him were 
entrusted a great people, and the destinies of a great country ; 
a country which has grown up to civilization, with admirable 
science and unequalled art, which presents on its soil every 
product of human industry, and every power of the human mind, 
the most various arts, the most. lofty conceptions; a strength 
within itself which defied attack; a courage in its people which 
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could guard their fortunes; an influence over mankind, which 
ran with the course of the sun, and was only stayed by it. A 
small island, with thirty millions, ruled either hemisphere, the 
imperial mistress of more than a hundred millions; pouring her 
hardy settlers into continents which bristled with untrodden 
forests, and were frozen half the year with intolerable cold; 
spreading them over islands which presented the climates of the 
tropics, the balmy air and brilliant scenery, which gladdened and 
received the children of the sun; a country possessing arts which 
attract the savage, and powers which adorn civilization; learn- 
ing which could content the wise, and Christianity which can 
teach the simple; the theories of profoundest science, the lessons 
of homely life. 

True it was, that among such a people, with the advance of an 
old civilization, the course of the nation was beset by many diffi- 
culties ; the very greatness of their fortunes encumbered them. 
Where the public voice was so strong, and the public mind so adven- 
turous, there were many who, for their own views, would labour 
to mislead it. It would be encompassed by many false friends. 
It could not be that with such powers and temptations, the people 
would not at times be led astray ; it would not be possible always to 
rule them by wisdom, or always to lead them to truth: at times 
they would be rebellious. The man who should try to guide them 
would have to deal with them warily; not to expect them always 
to adopt his counsels, or always to practise moderation. Such is 
the fate of the greatest countries under the best leaders. Even 
Demosthenes warned in vain. Still there was room fora bold and 
a faithful adviser; abandoning some poimts which he could not 
carry, suppressing some opinions for which his times were not pre- 
pared, assenting to some errors which experience would correct, 
but fixing himself immovably on those points on which he saw 
that the lasting interests of his country turned. Such a man 
would bear in mind, that, however material prosperity wavered, 
and the flame of our fortunes rose at times and then declined, 
the matter of chief moment to the nation was to preserve un- 
tainted the character of the people. For this purpose such 
a man would take care early to strengthen and to widen the 
institutions which fashioned the public sentiment: where 
they were in decay, he would repair them; where they had 
shrunk within the margin of population, he would extend 
them. On other points of policy he would be facile, inflexible 
on this; on other questions he would borrow from the sentiments 
of his contemporaries, and conform to their opinions ; on this he 
would consult nothing but the interests of his country. He 
would be content to sacrifice any present favour in order to 
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secure this lasting good; on this he would hold no parley with 
his friends or his opponents, with the fears of the timid, or the 
selfishness of the base. He would keep in view, that the moral 
character of the people was the foundation of their fortunes, and 
could only be secured by the influence of religion. He would 
press this object with a purpose perfectly inflexible, moved neither 
by the scruples of his friends nor the onslaught of his foes. What- 
ever talents he possessed, whatever trust was reposed in his 
skill or powers of administration, he would take care to make 
all understand, that he devoted them to the public service only 
on condition that on these points they adopted his views. 

This would have been a bold course, but it could hardly have 
failed ; for it would have won respect and commanded sympathy. 
There would have been thus united concessions to public opinion 
and the rule of principle; a just deference to the popular senti- 
ment with the controlling ascendancy of a clear and resolute 
mind. ‘This would have been to combine the advantages of a 
mixed government ; the combination of many minds and many 
purposes, and the sole authority, the true monarchy, of a single 
mind, governing and controlling all. 

This would have been the aim and the generous ambition of a 
man cast among a great people in stirring times. This was the 
mission offered to the prime minister of England, when called to 
power in the year 1841. How has this mission been fulfilled ? 
Prospects how dashed! designs how marred! what a retrospect 
in the four years we have trod; what a presage of years and ills 
to come! He found a people earnest for their faith, attached to 
their Church, heedful of their children’s education; he taught 
them to hold these as light, never to notice them in parliament, 
never to discuss them in the great assembly of their public councils ; 
he told them that foreign trade was important, and cheap prices 
momentous; but that a pure faith was paltry, and National 
Religion unimportant ; he admonished them that to travel cheap 
and quick was of vast consequence, but that the roads to virtue 
and happiness were contemptible ; that penny-a- mile fares deserved 
the attention of the legislature, but that knowledge to train the 
heart and correct the passions might pass to the winds; he 
warned them that cheap glass was of inestimable value, and that 
to sell their goods cheap by auction was worth a minister’s 
anxious thoughts; but that national faith was frail and brittle, 
and that Religion was a matter of no national concern. Re- 
lieve the poor man, they said, from grinding labour, limit the 
hours of his absorbing toil. This, he replied, is not within your 
duties; do not touch the precious springs of fragile trade. 
They asked that he should provide instructors for their hours of 
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leisure, comforters for their hours of anguish, lips to soothe them 
with words of peace, and truths to guide them with wholesome 
warning, pure hearts trained in human lore, better trained in 
Divine wisdom, who were ready to give up all secular prospects, 
that they might do their Master’s bidding, and attend their 
Master’s charge, teach the ignorant, raise the fallen, cheer the sad, 
reclaim the lost. This was their work—they were willing to do 
it—give us, said the English people, give us of these; multiply 
them till they pervade the country, and mix their voices in our 
crowded towns, till each man, whom labour burdens and poverty 
wrings, who bends his way under the heavy load of want and toil, 
has one heart to which to tell his sorrows, and one friend to win 
him to the road of happiness. ‘This is not much to give the poor ; 
this, at least, in our pride of wealth, should not be withheld ; 
more may be denied to humanity to give, but this at least is within 
its power. ‘This is the duty of the benevolent, this the joy of the 
humane, this the task of the thoughtful, this the policy even 
of the wary. This was sorely needed. This want might have 
been supplied. Not one day of power should have been lost in 
supplying it; place, party, wealth, and fame, all should have 
been hazarded for such an end. Was it done? Was it tried? 
Sir Robert Peel has not done it himself, he has deterred others 
from doing it. He would oppose it, if it were tried, with the 
weight of his authority, with appeals to the purse, the argu- 
‘ments of a sordid materialism. The time draws near when we 
shall all wish it had been done—when, for want of it, in the 
hour of our need, when the cordage cracks, and the sheet-anchor 
loses its hold, adrift at sea, we shall wish we had used the time 
of our occasion to provide a hold against the season of our trial. 
Yet something the premier has done. He has taught us that we 
may do well without religion, that nations may be governed 
without faith, or by a faith that is false. He has taught us 
that we may reclaim the middle classes of a people by colleges 
without religion. He has tried to teach us, though we are slow 
in learning the lesson, that the lower classes may be trained to 
morals and humanity by a priesthood who live by their passions. 
While he has entered on these roads, the issue of which is plain, 
he has left the old ways, long trod, which never misled us. 
Every institution to which we owe our greatness 1s by him 
weakened, because not widened; and it totters to its fall, because 
he refuses to discuss, and ceases to defend it. One Church 
he has allowed to fall in pieces, because he would not believe 
that men could be in earnest, and because he would not inter- 
fere when his interference might have been effectual. He 
has converted half the people of Scotland, and the most 
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ardent half, from being the friends of our own Church 
into its foes. Another bastion of our Church he undermines 
in Ireland, and is already ringing the note of its fall; and thus 
isolated and bereft, he will in due time, should his power endure, 
leave the Church of England to grapple with divisions, which 
weaken her within, and suffer her to be crushed by her enemies, 
whom he refused her the means to reclaim. Meanwhile our 
numbers grow, and our trade spreads, and our factories rise, 
thousands jostle thousands, the old and the young sink under 
Jabour, the helpless are trod to the dust; and while foreign 
prospects threaten, the home atmosphere thickens; and, worst 
of all, in the din of our social pursuits, in the glitter of cur brief 
enjoyments, suffering thousands are forgotten, and swelling mur- 
murs are stifled. For these evils no redress is sought, and no 
remedy is offered; shrewd men of all ranks mark them, and the 
passions, which have, twice within ten years, brought us to the 
verge of a civil war, proclaim them. Meanwhile our minister 
notes our fortunes, and counts our ledgers, and spurs our traffic ; 
while the heart of the country is blackening to the core, he is 
unmoved. Six millions disaffected in one island, with fiery pas- 
sions, under skilful conduct, wait for the rising of millions here ; 
calmly bide their time, and watch the moment of our weak- 
ness. ‘The masses are heaving under us—untaught, unsoothed. 
The elements gather. Who shall say when the crisis will come ! 
But let us lay this to heart, that when it comes, it is not our 
fate, but our fault, that has brought it; not the weight of our 
destiny, but the work of our misrule. 
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Arr. VII.— General Statement of the National Club, 13, Cockspur- 
street. 


Turis document has just been placed in our hands, and though 
our observations must be few, we are unwilling to let this Num- 
ber of our Review appear without some remarks upon a_publica- 
tion which we regard as of importance. 

We agree with those who have formed this Club, that the 
time is come for such aunion. With them we think that great 
evils are at hand, and that they can only be met by prompt and 
vigorous exertion. We believe that the exertion ought not to 
be left to the scattered movements of individuals, but should 
be conducted with the deliberate care and the united concert of 
a party. So far we are at one with those who have established 
this Club, and so far we are inclined to approve of their move- 
ment. 

But we must look further. What is it that we fear? What 
are the evils against which we would guard? We do not 
enter into the wide field of political questions. We must select 
those which appear to us prominent. In this respect we think 
the procedure of the National Club wise ; as, without embarrass- 
ing itself with the multiplied questions which engage the atten- 
tion of statesmen, it has selected those which may be regarded 
as the cords and sinews of our national life. We judge them 
right in fixing their thoughts upon the religious principles by 
which public character is formed, and the great circumstances 
by which social welfare is sustained. But in the present day 
men are apt to fall into a mistake. They think that the insti- 
tutions of a country are safe, provided they are not openly 
attacked. If there is no attempt made to pull down the 
National Church, they look upon it as safe. If there is no de- 
sign avowed by the administration of the day to introduce 
infidelity into our schools, or spread immorality among our 
people, they regard religious education and public morals as 
unassailed, Nothing can be more incorrect. This is not the 
way in which attacks come. National institutions are not torn 
down by batteries and bombardment. ‘They fall by sapping. 
It is the mine which destroys them. The parade and defiance 
of the herald are not the arts of modern warfare. It was 
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not thus that the United States absorbed Texas, or that 
Napoleon conquered Spain. It is by another tactique that 
modern conquest is carried. It is uniformly thus in the con- 
tests of politics. Institutions that are weak, are indeed, at 
times, operated upon by open hostilities. But these are rarely 
used against the strong. Institutions seated deep in the national 
affections cannot thus be overthrown. The recoil would be 
more damaging than the blow. But this is the way in which 
they fall. Men profess elaborate respect for them, they would 
not touch them for the world. But they deprecate debate upon 
them; they protest against their bemg dragged into secular 
discussions ; and so they leave them to themselves. If they are 
contracted, they refuse to extend them; if they are weak, or in 
decay, they refuse to strengthen them. ‘They would leave them 
alone, apart, untouched, isolated; so they stand, but not entire. 
There is a work doing against them, a sure work,—the work of 
time which impairs them; the work of subtilty which under- 
mines them, which spreads views and opinions in conflict with 
them; and all the more surely, that no man interferes 
with them. And so the mines run, and the galleries are cut 
deep in the public sentiment; and along them are laid trains 
of opinions unresisted, yet fatal to the constitution. If any 
one marks this work and is afraid, the defender on the walls 
reassures him, and shows him how strong are the defences. 
If still uneasy he sounds the alarm, he is put down as an alarm- 
ist: the heavy tread of the regular watchman beats his daily 
rounds. At last comes the assault; the mines are sprung, the 
defences fall, and through the shattered breach the enemy pours. 
And then we rub our eyes, and wake and wonder to find 
that the bulwarks which we were told were impregnable are 
one. 

: That is the way in which one Church of our empire, torn to its 
centre, has been left to fall, and in which one of the Churches of 
the continent has just sunk without a struggle. That is the 
process now at work among ourselves, under which our national 
system of education, undermined by false theories, sinks, by 
which our Universities destroyed by the work of last session 
nod to their fall. Under that process the Church of Ireland 
reels, and by that, sure as time, the Church of England will be 
enveloped. This system of attack is not promoted by open con- 
cert with the enemy; quite the contrary, such a compact would 
sound the alarm. It is carried by the silence of the friend. It 
is false friends who destroy us. The mode is this. False principles 
creep through society and steal into the minds of men. You 
may abet them by adopting them. That is one way, that the 
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liberal party do. But you may abet them much more effectually 
by refusing to confront them. That is what the present premier 
is doing. ‘This is the sure blow. The rude assault may be met ; 
the hoarse war-cry will be returned. The clarion of the patriot 
meets the cry of the foe. But the desertion of the leader, his 
flight when he should head the charge, the forsaken post, the 
naked flank, these damp the bravest army. Wait a few years, 
we doubt if you need wait so long, and our prophecy will be 
realized. The principle of the liberal school is, that in politics 
religion has no place, and that national education is the concern 
of the State. Admit these two positions; your camp is gone, 
it is in the hands of the enemy. You marvel, but it is the 
fact. The case is clear; an infidel education is set up, national 
religion must go down; these follow as certainly, as they have 
followed in France, as they are following in Ireland. Only 
grant the positions of the liberal. You may grant them, as Sir 
Robert Peel has done, by admitting them in argument. You may 
grant them, as he has just succeeded in doing, by introducing 
them in acts. You may grant them, as he always does, first by 
silence, and then by concession. Only bear this in mind, that you 
are not to turn upon us by and bye, and when the public schools 
of our people are infidel, and the Church of the people is gone, 
look up in stupid wonder, and say, Who would have thought it ? 
We think it, and we tell it to you. We leave you without a 
plea. If it befalls you, you shall not plead that it came on you 
unwarned, that no man could have expected it. We tell you, we 
sound it in your ears, we offer it to your eyes; there runs the 
mine, there works the foe, listen to the sound of his implements, 
hear the hollow murmur of his approach. There is time to stop 
him if you will, you have time to do so and the power; only you 
must get rid of a treacherous leader. Under his conduct your 
ruin is sure; defence is vain. But do not tell us by and bye, 
that your schools fell and your Church by the strength of your 
enemies. This is not the fact, they are falling by the treachery 
of their friends. Again, remember that political victories are not 
won by dust and detonating powder. ‘There are no Moscows 
in the warfare of politics. ‘They are carried, as we see the sea 
make its way on the coast of Norfolk, or the Severn eat with 
quiet flow the neighbouring banks. Mordet aqua taciturnus 
amnis. It is the silent infiltration of false principles that eats 
out the public sentiment. The man who in the station of a 
public leader refuses to confront and expose them is the man really 
to be feared. Your coast may be safe by casting up the break- 
water of a firm defence. It is gone if this is not applied. The 
traitor need not support the enemy. He has only to fold his 
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arms, and be silent. The work will be done to his hand. If he 
will sit still the consequence must follow, as sure in the political 
as in the natural world. 

Unless an effort is made promptly and made powerfully, we be- 
lieve that the National Church and schools of England are doomed. 
They survived the attacks of Lord Melbourne, they will sink under 
the hands of Sir Robert Peel. Are we wrong? listen. Under the 
one our system of education was attacked by battery, our Church 
was assailed; with what issue? a shout, a cry through the 
breadth of England, a muster, and a triumph. We saved our 
heritage, we kept our jewels; we left them, as we thought safe, in 
the house of our friends. Where are they! what has become of 
them? of our schools, our system of National education? Ask Sir 
Robert Peel. He has adopted every principle which we loathed ; 
he has dropped every principle which we regard. Mr. Wyse 
and the Central Society had a project of collegiate and popular 
education: they pressed it on us, we repelled it, the Whigs were 
forced to abandon it: Where is it now? Ask Sir Robert Peel; he 
has introduced the academic portion already; there it stands 
stereotyped in an act of parliament; he will introduce the other. 
He has hinted it, he is ready, he waits, he hardly waits, a 
gentle pressure. In a word, the very system of government 
education which we loathed and defeated in opposition, which 
both Houses refused, is admitted by him to be sound, and will 
soon be in practice. Only give him time, and let him move by 
steps; that course is the most sure. It is the course of mining, 
blow by blow; eating out as you advance your position into the 
heart of our citadel. In a few years we shall marvel to find that 
our national system is gone, and that another has taken its place. 
It is just that liberals should prefer him; in their place we 
should do the same. The man who on guard gives up the citadel, 
is a better friend than the clumsy enemy with his cumbrous bat- 
teries. So fare our schools. How will fare our Universities? 
there is a majority of votes against Mr. Christie. ‘There was a 
thundering majority against the Corn Laws. Where are they, 
if Sir Robert Peel shall remain in power? Where soon the other 
will be. Will be, do we say? Our Universities are gone, doomed, 
given up in the arguments of last session, on the question of the 
Irish colleges; soon to be registered as defunct. Our counsel 
has gone over to the plaintiff: all we want is the verdict against 
us. It will soon come. 

But after we have lost our Universities and schools, how long 
will the Church stand? let that question be answered. The 
Church of Ireland is already doomed. The premier in one 
emphatic sentence tells us that he waits to abandon it. Without 
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her sister, without her feeders, how long will the Church of 
England endure? If any man says we are wrong, let him 
answer our arguments; we appeal to his reason, not to his fancy. 

But is there no safety? there is. There is assured safety, 
under God, in ourselves. All other hopes are idle. This will not 
fail. The confidence of effort, and the confidence of trust are sure. 
They have the prospect and the promise ; the prospect, if Heaven 
so will it, of saving our country! the promise, sure and unfailing, 
to those who do their all. To rush into the field of effort, trust- 
ing in ourselves, is impious; to sit with timid gloom and folded 
hands is paltry ; to trust in man, in such men, in such times, is 
the veriest dotage; but to put faith in honest efforts, calm, 
patient, persevering, to use all calm thought and quiet energy, 
concerted judgment and collected power; to use this resolutely, 
constantly, with sober views and earnest trust, and as we put forth 
our strenuous efforts, to invoke on our poor labours God’s 
blessing, this is the duty of all, this is a duty which may nerve 
the timid and moderate the bold, stir the calmest temper, and 
string to earnestness the lightest heart. This too is the duty 
of all; of the clergy, no less than of the laity, though by different 
efforts in their different spheres. 

We presume, and we trust correctly, that such are the objects 
aimed at by the National Club; and that such too may be its 
issue, when it has received large support, and enlisted a deep- 
seated strength. We avow, that on first observing the state- 
ment of its general objects in the newspapers, we entertained 
objections to that which is stated as its second object, viz. ‘‘ to 
uphold a system of National education, based on Scripture, and 
conducted by the ministers of religion.” We, for our part, are 
clearly of opinion that the schools of the people of England 
ought to be conducted dy the ministers of the Church of England. 
We recognise no other principle of National education. We 
conceive that parliament ought to have confined its grants, in 
education as in religion, to this body. ‘To this expression, there- 
fore, of what appeared to us a different principle in the objects of 
this club, we felt ourselves strongly opposed. But the perusal 
of the General Statement, which has since been sent us, has, we 
confess, removed our objections. We willingly admit that parties 
engaged in a practical object must aim at what is practicable, 
and that any attempt to upset the plan of education which has now 
been adopted by parliament for more than twelve years is plainly 
impossible, Even if that is founded on an erroneous principle, 
we have at least no reason to complain of its working; for such 
is the zeal of the Church of England, and such its popularity, 
that though placed on the same footing with religious sects, 
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in these twelve years it has secured four-fifths of the parliamentary 
grants, which require corresponding contributions. We have no 
reason, therefore, practically to regret this system; and we agree 
with the National Club that it is far preferable to that which the 
infidel party seek to substitute for it. If it is adhered to and 
fairly extended, and if endowments to schoolmasters are pro- 
vided,‘ we shall be able to cover the country with schools in con- 
nexion with the Church of England. The late admirable charge 
of the Bishop of Winchester attests this fact with regard to his 
diocese, and we believe it to be generally correct. 

To the other views of the National Club we give our entire 
assent. We rejoice to see that this club is open, on moderate 
terms, to clergymen, and that, at the same time, the names of 
clergymen do not appear on the committee. We do not know 
if this has arisen from design; we trust thatit has. We think it 
desirable that in all matters which touch on political discussions 
clergymen should publicly appear as sparingly as possible; but we 
are no less decidedly of opinion that in these critical times, when 
the stability of the Church and its permanent influence are in 
danger, it is the duty of the clergy not to shrink from those 
efforts which are consistent with their calling and are not pre- 
judicial. There is one mode of influence legitimately open to 
them, and from this, in our judgement, they would err if they 
abstained. They have a great influence (may it long continue !) 
in their parishes and congregations. Let them use this to 
admonish the laity to discharge their duty. Let them warn 
them of the dangers which threaten us. Let them show them 
that these cannot be prevented by individual efforts, but should 
be met by associated exertion; and let them recommend the plan 
of association which they should form. It matters but little 
what the precise plan is, or by what name it is called, or what is 
its extent, so that they deliberate and act in union. Such asso- 
ciations may be extended to a town, or embrace a county, or 
be confined to a parish. We prefer a limited sphere and a quiet 
name. A committee of electors and non-electors, in earnest 
about their work, and meeting often to discuss and to arrange it, 
will do more than great arrays of names and speeches. 

We cannot say (that must be a matter for their own judg- 
ment), whether these local associations should be connected or 
not with a central body such as the National Club. This the 
authors of that club evidently contemplate, and we see many 
advantages in it. On this, however, we hardly feel qualified to 
offer an opinion, though we see of what great value free com- 
munication would be between the different societies, that they 
might move and act in concert; but what we do urge is, that 
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efforts should be made a# once, and with vigour; that no time 
should be lost, and that no trouble should be spared; that all 
those laymen who have at heart the interests of the Church of 
England, all those who regard the faith of our people, should 
meet and act in concert. If the next general election comes upon 
us without such a union, and without its having a practical influ- 
ence on the returns, we shall augur ill of the future; we shall 
fear that the balances have been tried; that England is found 
wanting, and that we are entering on a downward course, marked 
by some gleams of material prosperity, but tending to moral 
depravity and social decline. We appeal to all who would arrest 
the catastrophe, to address themselves, while yet there is time, 
to the only reasonable course, which, as far as we have yet seen, 
appears fitted to arrest it. 


Postscript.—Thus far we had written, when the news of the 
dissolution of Sir Robert Peel’s government reached us. He has 
betrayed his party; he has lost his power. We heartily rejoice. 
Henceforth all differences between the friends of the English 
people are, we trust, at an end. Let us not reflect on the 
past; he who misled us is gone. Henceforth let us form our- 
selves, one and all, Lay and Clergy, into a great National Union, 
for our national institutions. On this depend the weal and wealth, 
the faith and fortunes, of England ; all are involved. We call on 
all to unite ; let all divisions disappear ; let the only question be, 
do you love the faith of the English people, the Church of the 
poor, the care of the poor man’s industry, and protection for the 
poor man’s labour? If you do, unite with us hand in hand, arm 
to arm. ‘The leader is faithless, he has fled! we denounced him 
while he led you; we cannot mourn that he has left you. He 
has taken from you great skill, great sagacity, long experience, 
the plans and knowledge of many an arduous campaign. This is 
a loss, and had he been true to England, we should have said it 
was a great loss. But it is no greater loss than would have 
happened had Providence cut him down in the midst of his 
power. He is gone; let us hope that false principles and low 
views are gone with him. This is a great gain. Had they con- 
tinued, the enemy must have prevailed ; but the leader has 
deserted, the army remains, the officers and the troops a true- 
hearted army. 

Let us be true by union and prompt action; rise and stir; 
prepare for the coming fight. Do not count your difficulties, 
all is possible to true-hearted men in a right cause. England 

wants your efforts; her Church, her schools, her Protestant 
truth, her public character, the ‘welfare of the poor, the well- 
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being of the rich, the gains of the wealthy, the frugal rewards of 
industry—all depend on the issue—all turn on the struggle in 
which we are embarked. Let no man shrink, let none despair, 
let each elector or non-elector, who values the safety of his 
labours and the security of his capital, rouse themselves and do 
their duty. 


Second Postscript.—So rapid are events, that while we write, 
another ministerial change is announced, and Sir Robert Peel 
resumes power. ‘This event does not alter the views which we 
have given of his character and policy. We admonish our readers 
not to judge of statesmen by fortune. The success of their craft 
enhances its danger. Confidence in the premier ought not to be 
placed. It will certainly be betrayed. ‘That he will deal fresh 
blows on all our institutions, is as certain as that he has already 
weakened and undermined them. One more act of the drama 
now opens. ‘There are others behind, and then comes the end. 
In the hands which now rule the stage, what scenes and what a 
catastrophe is preparing ! 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


ETC. 


1. Lyttelton’s Memoirs, by Phillimore. 2. The O’Donoghue, by Lever. 3. Brad- 
ford’s American Antiquities. 4. Brogden’s Catholic Safeguards. 5. Kennaway’s 
Sermons. 6. Faber’s Dissertations on Prophecy. 7. Miss Martineau’s Forest 
and Game Law Tales. 8. Dr. Mill’s Sermons. 9. English History for Children. 
10. Sermons, by Bishop Terrott, Lempriere, Hastings, Fowle, Blencowe, Paget, 
Perceval, &c. 11. Trench’s Hulsean Lectures. 12, Anderson’s Colonial Church 
History, Hawkins on Missions. 13. Forster’s Gospel Narrative. 14. Bush’s 
Anastasis, &c. 15. Schiller’s and Goéthe’s Correspondence. 16. Poems and 
Pictures. 17. Miscellaneous. 


1.—Memoirs and Correspondence of George Lord Lyttelton, from 
1736 to 1743. Compiled and Edited by Rozert Puiiutmore, 
late Student of Christ Church. In 2 vols. London: Ridgway. 


Ir the subject of these memoirs cannot lay claim to the same 
historical position which posterity has awarded to some few of 
his contemporaries :—if the name of Lyttelton is not quite as 
familiar to our ears as those of Pitt and Fox, Walpole and 
Mansfield ; it is still sufficiently known and respected, to invest 
with considerable interest the publication of the records of his 
political and. private life still preserved at Hagley, and which 
Mr. Phillimore has, in the work before us, combined with a clear 
and well written narrative of the various public events with which 
Lyttelton was connected. 

Lyttelton’s was a stirring intellect, and his birth, fortune, and 
attainments, were quite sufficient to ensure him at once a dis- 
tinguished position amongst the public men of his day. He was 
also an author of no inconsiderable eminence, and exhibited great 
versatility of talent. A historian, a theological writer, and a poet, 
(in the latter capacity we cannot say much for him,) a good 
parliamentary speaker—so good as to receive the praise of Pitt 
himself; the correspondent and friend of Pope, Warburton, 
Thomson, Shenstone, Doddridge, and the other principal literate 
of the day ; and besides this, the favourite of a Prince of Wales; 
the political ally of a Pitt and a Grenville, a Temple and a 
Hardwicke ; sharing in their reverses and their triumphs; then 
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acting independently, and severed from his old political asso- 
ciates ; holding office for several years, and at length attaining 
the important post of chancellor of the exchequer, and a peer- 
age :—all this, combined with a high and unsullied reputation 
for integrity and public spirit, is certamly the character of no 
inconsiderable man; and any family might well feel proud in 
numbering amongst its ancestors one whose merits were so 
various and so distinguished. 

The Lyttelton family is one which has for centuries been in 
some shape or other connected with the history of England. 
The celebrated judge Lyttelton, author of the “Treatise on 
Tenures,” who lived in the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV., 
seems to have been the chief founder of the fortunes of his family. 
One of his descendants became lord-keeper in the reign of 
Charles I.; another was speaker of the House of Commons. 
The immediate ancestors of Lord Lyttelton were less distin- 
guished: in the time of Elizabeth, however, one of them had a 
narrow escape from the scaffold, in consequence of his joing in 
the rash attempt of the unfortunate Karl of Essex against his 
sovereign. His estate was confiscated, but his wife, on the 
accession of James I., threw herself at the feet of the monarch 
and obtained its restoration; an act of generosity which was 
ill repaid by the association of some members of the family with 
the “ powder conspirators.” But we must really not linger on 
the ancestors of Lord Lyttelton any longer, though Mr. Phill- 
more has brought together some interesting and curious corre- 
spondence, and various anecdotes, bearing on the history of the 
times, which we would gladly lay before the reader if space 
permitted. 

Lyttelton, himself, after the common routine of education at 
Eton and Oxford, and a tour on the continent, in which he 
became acquainted with Horace Walpole, Stanhope, the Karl of 
Harrington, and other men of note, was returned to parliament, 
and immediately took part with Pitt, who was his near con- 
nexion, in opposition to Sir Robert Walpole’s administration. 
His ‘“‘ Persian Letters,” which had been published previously, 
present a very unfavourable view of the state of morals at that 
time in England :— 


**] think,” says Mr. Phillimore, ‘‘ Warton’s observation, that these 
letters have been too much depreciated and neglected, is well founded. 
They contain a satirical sketch of the manners of society in London,— 
the gambling, then almost universal among the higher classes,—the 
dull indecency of the comedies,—the conjugal infidelity, then 
esteemed fashionable, to which parents by ‘superficial and bad 
education ’ might almost be said ‘negatively to breed up’ their chil- 
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dren,—the shallow and licentious free-thinking,—the false and shal- 
low philosophy by which ‘ virtue is deprived of glory here, and the 


hopes of recompense hereafter,’—‘ the cold and lifeless unconcern to 
every thing but a narrow private interest,’—the disposition to ‘jest 
away our liberties and all that is serious to our happiness.’ <A 


lamentable picture, it must be confessed, of the private life of the 
higher classes in the metropolis; and highly coloured as it probably 
was, one of which the general features, there is too much reason to 
believe, were faithfully drawn.” 


Mr. Phillimore pursues this subject at some length in a sub- 
sequent part of the memoirs, when the general demoralization of 
the age, and its effects upon the Church of England, are very 
strikingly pourtrayed. Amidst the serious and multiplied evils 
of the present day, it is certainly some consolation to recollect 
that public morals are not corrupted by the venality of a 
Walpole, or religion insulted by the Socinianism of a Hoadly. 

That Lyttelton should have preserved his integrity and his 
consistency with such associates and correspondents as Boling- 
broke, Chesterfield, and Chatham, is sufficient proof of the 
strength of his moral principles. Several of Chesterfield’s letters 
are comprised in the correspondence, which are characterized 
by all the heartlessness and insincerity of that worthless writer. 
And Chatham’s correspondence is throughout marked by nearly 
the same features, combined with a keen and lynx-eyed percep- 
tion of the bearings of political events on his own interests. 
Indeed, the impression which is left on the mind by the perusal 
of these memoirs is decidedly unfavourable to public men gene- 
rally in those times. The miserable caballing and intrigue of 
knots of men associated for purposes of a purely selfish kind, 
the continual effort to supplant every administration, no matter 
what its principles might be, and to absorb the largest possible 
share of emolument and patronage, the political treachery so 
fearfully prevalent, are truly revolting. Lyttelton was behind 
the scenes, and was more or less involved in many of the im- 
portant political and party intrigues of his day; but while he 
was certainly not destitute of ambition, and looked evidently 
with very longing eyes to the possession of office and power, he 
seems to have acted throughout without any compromise of his 
integrity. Lord Chancellor Hardwicke is almost the only other 
public man of the day, whose correspondence, as preserved in 
these memoirs, appears to bear the marks of honesty and public 
spirit. 

: Lyttelton’s association with the principal literary characters of 
his day, and his patronage of literature, are very pleasing traits 
in his character. Much interesting correspondence with Pope, 
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Warburton, and other men of genius, has been preserved. Even 
Voltaire figures in the collection, in exceedingly bad English. 
Thomson was on intimate terms with Lyttelton; the readers of 
the ‘‘ Seasons” will remember the following lines : 


‘Courting the muse, through Hagley Park thou strayest, 
Thy British Tempe! There along the dale, 
With woods o’erhung, and shagg’d with mossy rocks, 
Where on each hand the gushing waters play, 
And down the rough cascade white dashing fall, 
Or gleam in lengthened vista through the trees, 
You silent steal; or sit beneath the shade 
Of solemn oaks that tuft the swelling mounts 
Thrown graceful round by Nature’s careless hand, 
And pensive listen to the various voice 
Of rural peace: the herds, the flocks, the birds, 
The hollow-whispering breeze, the plaint of rills, 
That purling down amidst the twisted roots 
Which creep around, their dewy murmurs shake 
On the sooth’d ear.” 


The later years of Lyttelton’s life were spent chiefly in literary 
pursuits, and in the society of men of letters at Hagley. This 
retirement enabled him to complete his great historical work, 
“The Life of Henry II.,” which has given him a high rank 
amongst our English historians. The volumes before us comprise 
much interesting correspondence in reference to this work. On 
the whole, we are bound to say that Mr. Phillimore has, by the 
publication of these memoirs, thrown considerable light on the 
political history of the period of which they treat, and has pro- 
duced a biography which will, to the student of history, and to 
the philosopher, be fraught with moral lessons of no ordinary 
importance. Every available source of information appears to 

have been carefully and diligently explored. ’ 


II.—The O Donoghue; a Tale of Ireland, Fifty Years ago. By 
CuarLes Lever, Esq. Dublin: Curry and Co. 


THis work is characterised by the same merits and defects which 
have been noticed in some of Mr. Lever’s previous publications, 
though we must in justice add that the balance is, in several 
respects, considerably in favour of that which is now before us. 
We have here the same mixture of humour and pathos, the 
same vivid realization of the peculiarities of the Irish character, 
the same powers of description, and the same easy flow of 
thought and imagery, combined with a little of the vulgarity— 
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less, however, than in other productions of the same author—and 
somewhat of the want of skill in the construction of the plot, 
which are certainly amongst Mr. Lever’s failings. We have 
often felt, in some degree, provoked at the ‘lame and impotent 
conclusion” of some of his most stirring tales, in which expecta- 
tion has been wound up to. the highest pitch by a series of 
incidents apparently tending to some exciting catastrophe. ‘T'o 
any writer of less power than Mr. Lever we should think this 
defect would be absolutely fatal ; but his stories are so redolent 
of mirth and good-humour, so irresistibly interesting, in spite of 
their various defects, that we quietly make up our minds to enjoy 
them while they last, and to excuse the disappointment which 
they rarely fail to bring at the conclusion. ‘‘ O’Donoghue” seems 
to us peculiarly chargeable with this defect. The texture of the 
story, as we proceed, seems to lead to a different result from 
that which actually takes place. Frederick Travers evidently 
was intended for Kate O’Donoghue ; and the author had ma- 
terials in the characters of both for adventures and incidents of 
no ordinary kind; and yet we find at the conclusion of the tale, 
the heroine walking about as the wife of another person, who 
throughout the volume is scarcely even on terms of ordinary 
eivility with her, and whose petulant and almost savage demeanour, 
redeemed by no moments of gentler feeling, could not have en- 
couraged the growth of favourable sentiments. That Kate 
O’ Donoghue was not very much attached to the ungoverned man 
who eventually becomes her husband, is pretty clear from the 
evident impression which the villain Hemsworth makes upon 
her; and we cannot but think, that if Frederick Travers had 
made his appearance in the costume of ‘‘a guardsman” at the 
right moment, when the hero was in full flight for France, he 
would have borne away the heroine without the slightest difficulty. 

With such drawbacks as this, it must be confessed that 
‘*O’Donoghue” is a tale of remarkable interest in many ways. 
As bearing on the social condition of the inhabitants of Ireland, 
it is replete with valuable materials for thought, exhibiting as it 
does so graphically and so well, the utter absurdity of forcing 
English manners and institutions on a people unprepared to 
receive them; and bringing out into such prominency the causes 
and materials from which insurrection has arisen, and may again 
arise. The tale turns very much on the insurrectionary move- 
ments in Ireland at the close of the last century, connected with 
the intrigues of Wolfe Tone with the French Republic; and in 
these movements the eldest son of an ancient but ruined family 
of Irish descent is involved by the headlong career of his own 
passions, and the artful persuasions of persons who eventually 
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become traitors to the cause, and leave him to the vengeance 
of the law. The utterly unprincipled character of the agents 
frequently employed in such movements is very ably brought out 
in these pages. 

The subordinate characters are admirably drawn—the fidelity 
of the old retainers of a decayed family—the devotion and grati- 
tude of the poor half-witted Terry—the mingled shrewdness and 
warm-heartedness of Sir Archy—and the never-failing drollery 
of Kerry O’Leary. We must find space for the following scene. 
Roach, a medical practitioner, whose sordid and heartless avarice 
is vividly described, had been mistaken for a myrmidon of the 
law on his arrival at the castle of O'Donoghue, and had, in con- 
sequence, narrowly escaped with his hfe from a discharge of 
slugs and duck-shot with which Kerry had greeted his approach. 
The gig and horse of the doctor had, however, suddenly disap- 
peared in the melée; and the following passage narrates their 
discovery by their owner on the following morning :— 


““*T’ll spend fifty guineas, but I’ll hang you,—there’s my word 
for it.’ 

«Oh, wirra! wirra!’ cried Kerry, whose apprehensions of how 
much law might be had for the money made him tremble all over ; 
‘that’s what I | get for tramping the roads all night after the pony.’ 

‘“¢*Where’s the pony ‘—where’s the gig?’ called out Roach, sud- 
denly reminded by material interests that he had more at stake than 
mere vengeance. 

“‘¢ The beast is snug in the stable—that’s where he is, eating a peck 
of oats—last year’s corn—divil a less.’ 

““¢ And the gig?’ 

***«Qh, the gig is it? Musha, we have the gig, too,’ responded Kerry, 
but with a reluctance that could not escape the shrewd questioner. 

‘“** Where is it then?’ said Roach, impatiently. 

**¢ Where would it be, but in the yard? We’re going to wash it.’ 

‘‘The Doctor did not wait for the conclusion of this reply, but has- 
tening from the room, passed down the few stairs that led towards the 
old court-yard, followed by Sir Archy and Kerry, the one eager to 
witness the termination of the scene, the other muttering in a very dif- 
ferent spirit—‘ Oh, but it’s now we'll have the divil to pay !’ 

‘* As soon as Roach arrived at the court-yard, he turned his eyes on 
every side to seek his conveyance; but although there were old _ har- 
rows, broken ploughs, and disabled wheelbarrows in numbers, nothing 
was there that bore any resemblance to what he sought. 

“‘¢ Where is it?’ said he, turning to Kerry, with a look of ex- 
asperation that defied all attempts to assuage by mere ‘ blarney’— 
‘ Where is it ?’ 

‘* ¢ Here it is then,’ said O’Leary, with the tone of one whose courage 
was nerved by utter despair, while at the same time he drew forth two 
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wheels and an axle, the sole surviving members of the late vehicle. 
As he displayed the wreck before them, the ludicrous—always too 
strong for an Irish peasant, no matter how much it may be associated 
with his own personal danger-—overcame his more discreet instincts, 
and he broke forth into a broad grin, while he cried—‘ There’s the 
inside of her now! as Darby Cossoon said, when he took his watch 
to pieces, and begorra, we'll see how she’s made, any way.’ 

‘* * Ye’ll hae sma’ space for yer luggage in yon,’ said M‘Nab, with 
one of his driest laughs, while he turned back and re-entered the 
house.” 


111.—American Antiquities, and Researches into the Origin and 
History of the Red Race. By ALExanpER W. Braprorp. 
New York: Dayton and Saxton. 


Tuts work is directed to the solution of one of the most interest- 
ing and difficult questions connected with Ethnological science— 
the origin of the Red Race, or of the aboriginal population of 
North and South America. Many theories have been started on 
this subject, which have very little support from authentic facts, 
amongst which may be reckoned those which ascribe the original 
population of America to the Phenicians, Carthaginians, He- 
brews, Egyptians, Hindoos, Chinese, Tartars, Malays, Northmen, 
and Welsh. These theories generally rest on some very slender 
foundation, such as analogies in rites and customs, which are 
seldom sufficiently clear to lead to any certain inferences. The 
author of the work before us has been led by the evident failure 
of these various systems to take a wider basis of inquiry than 
preceding writers have done, and to compare the ancient people 
of America, not with one or two other nations of antiquity, 
between which and the Americans some points of resemblance 
can be traced, but generally with all the primitive nations of the 
earth. The work commences with an examination of all the 
remains of ancient civilization, and indeed of human habitation, 
which may be traced in North and South America. The result 
of this inquiry is, that civilization prevailed in Central America, 
in Mexico, Peru, and the adjoining countries, to a far greater 
extent than in remoter districts—the remains becoming ruder 
and more barbarous in proportion as we diverge from Central 
America. Mr. Bradford has brought together much curious 
information on this subject, from all quarters; and he establishes 
satisfactorily the conclusion, that population could not have 
extended itself from the North-west by Behring’s Straits, but 
must have commenced in Mexico or Peru. An extensive exami- 
nation of the manners, habits, laws, and religion of ancient 
nations, leads him to the conclusion that the Red Race, which he 
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satisfactorily shows to be one of the three great stocks from 
which existing nations are derived (viz. the Caucasian, or white ; 
the Mongolian, or red; and the Ethiopian, or black), may be 
traced physically in Etruria, Egypt, Madagascar, Ancient Scy- 
thia, Mongolia, China, Hindoostan, Malaya, Polynesia, and 
America. And from a very fair induction of facts, he concludes 
that America was peopled in the earliest ages, when the separa- 
tion of the Mongolian race led to the foundation of the Egyptian, 
Chinese, and Hindoo nations. He shows at once the extreme 
antiquity of maritime enterprises, and the recorded facts which 
establish the possibility of population having proceeded from the 
eastern world to America. The conclusion at which he arrives 
seems to point at the population of America at no distant period 
after the dispersion of Babel. It is a very striking fact, that all 
the ancient nations of America appear to have preserved the 
belief in One Supreme Being, far more perfectly than most other 
nations of antiquity. 


tv. Catholic Safeguards against the Errors, Corruptions, and 
Novelties of the Church of Rome, &c. By James Brocpen, 
M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. In 5 vols. Vol. I. 
London: Murray. 


Tue exigencies of the times in which we find ourselves have 
led to the republication of many of the almost forgotten works of 
our eminent divines on the subject of Romanism; and we are 
indebted to the Oxford and the Cambridge University press for 
some very useful works of this kind. Such publications, how- 
ever, have the disadvantage of comprising much which is un- 
adapted to our present wants, and which was directed to some 
particular controversy long since obsolete; and, therefore, while 
their value is in many respects very great, they cannot be con- 
sidered as superseding the necessity for works like that before us, 
in which portions of the works of our divines, or short treatises, 
are brought together and systematically arranged under various 
heads. Dr. Wordsworth, the late master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, was, we believe, the first author who introduced (in 
his ‘“‘ Christian Institutes”) this mode of reference to our stand- 
ard divines. Mr. Brogden has already carried out the same 
design in his work on the Ritual, which has received the marked 
approbation of several of our most eminent prelates, and which 
has taken its place in our literature as a standard work. In the 
volume before us, which is the first of a series of five which are 
to be published at intervals of two months, the same mode of 
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illustration is applied to the questions in controversy between the 
English and the Roman Churches. The present volume com- 
prises extracts on the four following subjects :—1. The Church ; 
2. The Differences between the Church of Rome and the Church 
of England; 3. Schism; 4. The Errors, Corruptions, and Novelties 
of the Church of Rome. Under the first head we have extracts 
from Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity; Field on the Church ; 
Bishop White’s Reply to the Jesuit Fisher; Dr. Thomas Jack- 
son’s Treatise of the Catholic Faith; Archbishop Usher’s Ser- 
mon before James I. (entire); Bishop Newton’s ‘‘ Grand Impos- 
ture of the Church of Rome ;” Crakenthorp’s “ Defensio Hcclesize 
Anglican ;” Bishop Taylor’s ‘“‘ Dissuasive ;” Barrow’s ‘“ Trea- 
tise on the Pope’s Supremacy.” ‘This will, perhaps, afford a 
sufficient notion of the general character of the authors from 
whom this work is compiled; they are our best and most stand- 
ard divines. The extracts, too, are of such length as to preclude 
any possibility of presenting an imperfect view of the argument ; 
each is, in fact, a treatise on the subject to which it refers. 
This volume comprises more than 600 closely-printed pages, and 
each extract or treatise extends, on an average, to upwards of 
30 pages in length. Mr. Brogden has not appended any notes 
of his own, but has contented himself with placing the passages 
themselves before his readers. 

Of the value of such a work we should scarcely think there 
can be a second opinion, even in these days of strife and jealousy. 
We feel assured that every clergyman who can afford it will do 
well to become the possessor of these volumes; and we trust 
that adequate support will be extended to an undertaking which 
must have been at once laborious and expensive. 


v. Sermons, preached at Brighton. By the Rev. C. K. KEnNaway, 
M.A. London: Rivingtons. 


Ir is, in general, no very easy matter to characterize the 
volumes of sermons which are continually issuing from the press ; 
so to describe them, we mean, as to convey any distinct notion 
of their real merits to our readers. They are generally respect- 
able productions, evincing no very particular power or originality, 
rarely disfigured by any serious errors, obviously very well-meant, 
and on the whole very heavy and unreadable. It is to us a 
matter of no little surprise that so many volumes of this kind 
make their appearance, for we should think that the number of 
readers must, in most cases, be very small. It is a very. un- 
gracious office to tell a well-meaning and respectable clergyman 
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that his sermons, however unexceptionable, are absolutely unde- 
serving of publication; and, what is worse, to express this opinion 
to the world. We apprehend that writers would generally prefer 
their publications to be passed over without notice, rather than 
have them introduced to the public in such a mode as this. We 
can assure them that the utter dulness and want of originality so 
usual in their sermons, renders it impossible to speak of them in 
terms of commendation. alse doctrine is a fault which we have 
rarely to attribute to them. 

The Sermons in the volume before us are decidedly not of the 
common class; and yet we have no fault to find with their 
doctrine. There are no new startling views of truth, no dis- 
coveries in religion, nothing fantastic or exaggerated in the 
system they unfold. In point of doctrine, they are just what 
sermons ought to be; moulded into entire accordance with the 
doctrines of the Knglish Church and of the Holy Scriptures. 
But there is an energy of style, a freshness of thought, and a 
variety of illustration about them, which must, we are sure, 
strongly arrest the attention of hearers, and which certainly give 
to them an animation and an interest unusual in compositions of 
this kind. We cannot enter at length into a criticism of these 
discourses, but it seems to us that in some places the imagery is 
almost too forcible, and needs the correcting hand of taste. But 
such minor blemishes must not be suffered to detract from the 
real merits of a volume so full of thought, and of sincere and 
earnest devotion. We must endeavour to select one or two 
passages in illustration of Mr. Kennaway’s peculiar and forcible 
style. 

ae a Sermon on Jonah iv. 11, after the “ heartless selfishness” 
of the Prophet has been pointed out as his great fault, when he 
was displeased at the preservation of Nineveh, Mr. Kennaway 
proceeds thus :— 


‘‘ And what then are our feelings and our views in similar circum- 
stances? What do we feel when contemplating great masses of human 
beings, in helpless innocence or in degraded ignorance? What thoughts 
come over us as we enter any of the great towns of our land? Have 
we any, any that we may call real thoughts, about man in bis immor- 
tality ? 

‘* There is nothing. more impressive than a great city—it is impressive 
to some minds almost to pain. Itis not the mere congregation of houses ; 
it is not the great acres of brick and mortar that cover the ground; it 
is not merely street after street, and square after square. ... .. What 
is it then that so strikes, or rather so fills us, and keeps the mind in a 
state bordering on perpetual surprise? It is the great ocean of human 
life that is rising, and heaving, and falling for ever, and every where we 
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go. Centre and side-path, carriage road and causeway, every part is a 
moving mass of congregated life. And it is not only that which is seen, 
it is that which is no less real, though unseen. Every lane, and alley, and 
court, and chamber, and cell; life is the great ware that fills them all. 
And this life is distributed in every kind of multiformity. ... We look 
over the city, we catch its great pulsation; there is a low but audible 
murmur—it is the current of human life in its flow. Go down to some 
great river that washes its walls, and watch its waters; or open your 
windows at night, and listen to the pelting wave, or to the hoarse 
murmur of some distant torrent: it seems almost to bring before you 
the tide and current of human existence. The sound of the stream is 
unintermitted, the waves never cease to fall and break, and the breaking 
wave is ceasing life. Every moment life is passing away, souls are 
going into eternity ; the spirit is leaving its earthly tenement, and going 
out into the vast unknown. 

‘A thousand such considerations will crowd on any thoughtful mind 
when passing through a great city. But how many pass without any 
such thoughts at all?” 


vi.—Light Dissertations on certain connected Prophetical Passages 
of Holy Scripture, bearing more or less upon the Promise of a 
Mighty Deliverer. By Georce Sraxvey Faser, B.D, Lon- 
don: Seeley. 


THE dissertations now presented to the public by Mr. Faber were 
composed in the year 1817, with the exception of the two last, 
which were written at a shortly subsequent period. Some addi- 
tions and annotations have been recently added by the learned 
and venerable author. The dissertations are on the following 
subjects :—1. The Promised Seed of the Woman. 2. The Pro- 
phecy of Noah. 3. The Sceptre and Lawgiver of Judah. 4. 
The Star and Sceptre of Jacob. 5. The Long- tarrying of the 
Children of Israel. 6. The Desire of all Nations and the Delight 
of the Jews. 7. The Universal Expectation of a Mighty Prince. 
8. The Predicted Final Triumph of Christ’s Church over all 
Opposition and every Apostasy. To these dissertations an 
Appendix is subjoined, which contains articles on various subjects 
connected with the preceding dissertations ; amongst the rest, 
on the Pheenicians, Turseni, inhabitants of Central America and 
Etruria, the Pelasgi, the Negroes, Cain, Lamech, Ham, Nimrod. 
The general principle of the work is thus stated :— 


1. From the fall of our first parents down to the final consumma- 
tion, the bane of man, more or less extensively, and more or 
less virulently, is an apostasy from the revealed will of the 
Almighty. 
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“9. To correct this apostasy, and to atone for its sinfulness, a great 
Deliverer was repeatedly promised. 

‘‘ 3. In the fulness of time, that Deliverer, expected and desired, 

. made his appearance. 

‘‘ 4, This mission was calculated to be eminently successful; and, to 
a wide extent, it really was successful. 

‘“« 5. Nevertheless, from the inveterate perverseness of man, so strong 
an inclination to apostasy still remained, as to produce either a 
gross corruption or an absolute rejection of the revelation com- 
municated by the Great Deliverer. 

“6. But still, through God’s providence, the original plan of mercy 
has never been entirely frustrated.” .... 


Mr. Faber maintains, in opposition to Mr. Elhott, Mr. Bick- 
ersteth, and Mr. Birks, that a literal second advent of Christ 
will occur after the Apocalyptic Millennium, and not before it. 
We cannot follow him into this controversy, in which however he 
shows himself fully competent to deal with his various opponents. 
The dissertations, however, it will be observed, refer in great mea- 
sure to the prophecies accomplished at the first coming of our 
blessed Lord, and thus keep aloof in great measure from points 
which are matters of controversy amongst Christians. We have 
no doubt that the acumen and the research which have been evi- 
dently employed in this work, will throw much light on the sub- 
jects of which it treats. In the Appendix Mr. Faber enters at 
some length on a refutation of Sir William Betham’s interpreta- 
tion of the Etruscan inscriptions, which the latter considers to 
be purely Celtic. We observe that he is inclined to coincide 
with Mr. Jones’s view, propounded in his ‘“ Ancient History of 
America,” and which attributes to the Phoenicians the original 
discovery and population of that vast continent. This opinion 
would seem to have been disproved by Mr. Bradford, in his 
‘“‘ American Antiquities.” 


vit.—forest and Game Law Tales. By Harriet Martineav. 
In 8 vols. Vol. I. London: Moxon. 


As “it appears to be generally thought that some change must 
take place with regard to the preservation of game, and the admi- 
nistration of the game-laws,” the accomplished authoress of these 
tales, who, we presume, does not herself £i// game, and therefore 
cannot be expected to have any very strong sympathies with 
those who do, deems it advisable to promote the repeal of the 
laws in question, by publishing a very amusing series of stories, 
in which the evils of the restrictive system, in former ages, are 
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depicted with all the well-known descriptive powers of the au- 
thoress. How far these tales are likely to promote their pro- 
fessed object, admits, we think, of considerable doubt; but they 
certainly present very graphic sketches of life amongst our ances- 
tors in various ages. 


vii1.—Sermons preached in Lent, 1845, and on several former 
occasions, before the University of Cambridge. By W.H. M111, 
D.D., Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury. Cambridge: 
Deightons. London: Rivingtons. 


Dr. Mitu’s well-earned reputation as a scholar and divine stands 
so high, that it must be needless to draw attention to any of his 
publications. From what we have read of the volume of ser- 
mons now before us, it seems calculated to add to that reputa- 
tion. Soundness of judgment, solidity of reasoning, and ortho- 
doxy of doctrine, meet us in every page. It is not possible now 
to enter into further details, but we recommend the volume with- 
out hesitation to the clergy, as affording abundant materials for 
thought, and as especially calculated to promote that sobriety, 
definiteness, and fixedness of principle, which in this day of rest- 
lessness 1s so much to be desired. 


1x.—EHnglish History for Children. Cambridge: Walters. 


London: Burns. 


Ir is with very great regret that we feel ourselves called upon to 
notice the decidedly and strongly objectionable nature of this 
publication. It forms the eleventh volume of “‘ the Juvenile 
Englishman’s Library ;” and we deplore its appearance in con- 
nexion with the pleasing, and, we believe, unexceptionable series 
of publications thus designated. The volume before us, intended 
for “children,” is, as a history, as contemptible a production as 
well can be conceived; but we feel called upon to denounce it as 
written in a spirit of hostility to the English Church, which on 
every occasion it covertly assails, waile it is equally sedulous in 
advocating the cause of Romanism, and of every thing which 
is calculated to promote its interests. It would occupy too 
much space to notice all the objectionable parts of this -publica- 
tion; but we refer particularly to the account of the Reforma- 
tion, from the beginning to the reign of Elizabeth, in which the 
cause of Romanism is regularly pleaded, while the English 
Church is accused of schism. We cannot sufficiently express our 
indignation at such a system of covert attack on the Church as 
this volume presents, and we are surprised that either editors or 
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publishers should have been found willing to undertake its publi- 
cation. 


x.—l. Discourses. By ©. H. Terror, D.D., Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. 


2. Lectures upon the Collects. By Francis D. Lemprigre, 
M.A. 


3. Light Sermons, preached during the Visitation of the Diocese 
of Exeter. 


4, Parochial Sermons. By Henry James Hastines, M.A. 
5. Sermons. By Rev. ¥. W. Fow xe. 
6. Plain Sermons. By the late Rev. Kpwarv BiENcowr, M.A. 


7. The Living and the Dead. Sermons. By Francis I’. Pacer, 
M.A. 


8. Plain Lectures on St. Matthew. By the Hon. and Rev. 0. G. 


PERCEVAL. 


Turse volumes do not in general call for any very detailed notice. 
The Bishop of Edinburgh’s clear and able discourses on Christian 
humiliation, and on the Church, are, however, well deserving of 
attention, not only for their actual merit, but from the specimen 
which they afford of the teaching of the Church of Scotland. 
Mr. Lempriere’s work appears to be one of considerable merit, 
and affords a very pleasing commentary on the Collects of the 
Church; and Mr. Paget’s name is quite certain to attract rea- 
ders. His discourses are on the Burial Service, and comprise 
some statements on the subject of prayers for the dead which we 
do not in all points agree with, and which we are glad to find 
were not delivered from the pulpit. 


xi—The Fitness of Holy Scripture for Unfolding the Spiritual 
Life of Man; being the Hulsean Lectures for the year 1845. 
By R. C. Trencu, M.A, &e. Cambridge: Macmillan; Lon- 
don: Parker. 


WHEN we inform the reader that a considerable portion of this 
volume is on the subject of ‘the Development” of Christian 
doctrine, a topic of so much interest at this time, and that 
Mr. Trench has treated it with all the thoughtfulness and ability 
which might have been anticipated from his previous publica- 
tions, we presume that it will be unnecessary to offer any further 
opinion of our own as to the merit of his work. 
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xu1.—l. The History of the Church of England in the Colonies and 
Foreign Dependencies of the British Empire. By James 8. M. 
Anverson, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Lon- 
don: Rivingtons. 

2. Historical Notices of the Missions of the Church of England. 
By Ernest Hawkins, B.D. London: Fellowes. 


We have been for some time desirous of noticing at greater 
length than this department of our publication permits, Mr. An- 
derson’s most valuable work on the Colonial Churches; and 
Mr. Hawkins has now produced a history, which, as far as it 
goes, is of so much importance, and so authentic, that it seems 
imperatively to require a full examination. We are, however, 
obliged to reserve this for a future occasion, only remarking at 
present, that these two works ought to be in the library of every 
member of the Church, who feels an interest in the history of the 
proceedings of our Church in foreign parts. 


x111.—The Gospel Narrative, according to the authorized teat of the 
Evangelists, &c. By the Rev. Joun Forster, M.A., Her 
Majesty's Chaplain of the Savoy. London: Parker. 


From what we have seen of this harmony, we have no doubt that 
it will be found eminently useful to the biblical student. It 
comprises a brief comment introduced in the body of the text, 
useful marginal notes, and the prophecies and other passages 
referred to are placed at full length by the side of the text. 
Mr. Forster appears to have executed his work in a most satis- 
factory manner. 


xiv.—l. Anastasis. By Grorce Busu, Professor of Hebrew, 
New York. London: Wiley and Putnam. 


2. The Resurrection of Christ. By the SAME. 
3. The Soul. By the Same. 


Mr. Busu is one of those who think that religion is essentially 
progressive, and that it is quite right to arraign and convict of 
error the current creed of the Church for eighteen centuries. 
‘“‘ The resurrection of the body,” if his reasonings and exposi- 
tions are well-founded, “is not a doctrine of revelation.” He 
bases this view on the principle of a ‘ progressive development 
of Scriptural truth.” In pursuance of this view he denies in his 
second publication, that our Lord’s body after the resurrection 
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was real; and in the third, maintains that the soul is the only 
body which man wil] possess at the resurrection. These views 
have, naturally enough, excited a hot controversy in America. 


xv.—Correspondence between Schiller and Gioéthe, from 1794 to 
1805. Translated by Grorecrk Catvertr. Vol. I. New 
York and London: Wiley and Putnam. 


THE correspondence included in this volume, relates chiefly to 
literary subjects connected with the publication of a periodical in 
which these eminent writers were engaged with Fichte, Woltman, 
and Humboldt. The insight which it affords into their private 
life, feelings, thoughts, and habits, is full of interest. 


xvi.—Poems and Pictures: A Collection of Ballads, Songs, and 
other Poems. Wath one hundred cllustrations on wood, by E’ng- 
lish Artists. London: Burns. 


Tus is one of the most beautiful volumes which it has been our 
fortune to see. The most refined taste has presided over the 
selection of the poems which are here brought together; while 
the illustrations, all of which are engraved on wood, are in the 
very highest and best style of art. We can assure our readers 
that at this season of “ gifts,” they need not look further than 
this exquisite volume; which not only reflects credit on the pub- 
lisher, but affords a striking instance of the perfection to which 
the art of wood-engraving has now been carried. 


xv11.—MtIscELLANEOuS PUBLICATIONS. 


«A ComMENTARY on the Articles,” by the Rev. J. E. Dimock, 
M.A., 2 vols. (Hatchards), displays much research into the his- 
tory of their formation, and much soundness of view. It is 
written in a spirit of fidelity to the Church of England and the 
Reformation. Archdeacon Cotton’s “ Fasti Eeclesize Hibernicz,” 
(Dublin: Hodges) promises to be a valuable contribution to the 
history of the Irish Church. The musical services of ‘ The 
College of St. Columba” (Cramer), have been published in a 
very neat and well-executed volume. 

Of recent detached Sermons, we have to notice one by Bishop 
Coleridge, on ‘‘ Reverence due to Churches,” Bishop Doane’s 
Commencement Sermon, two Ordination Sermons by the Rev. 


I. C. Harrington, M.A.; Assize Sermons by the Rev. J. W. 
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Warter, B.D.; “ The Duty of discerning Christ in his indigent 
Members,” by the Rev. G. C. Hodgkinson, M.A.; and ‘“ Grounds 
for abiding in the Church of England,” by the Rev. J. Oldknow, 
M.A.; all of which seem to contain valuable matter. Many of 
our readers will have seen Mr. Sewell’s admirable Sermon before 
the University of Oxford on Nov. 5, “The Plea of Conscience 
for Seceding from the Catholic Church to the Romish Schism in 
England.” Its refutation of the theory of conscience put forward 
by Romanizers is complete, while its spirit is truly Christian. 
The Rev. W. J. E. Bennett’s Sermon on “ The Schism of certain 
Priests,” and the Rev. W. I. Irons’s Sermon, ‘* Notes of the 
Church,” also refer to the recent secessions, and comprise much 
that is valuable. 

The Bishop of Llandaff’s Charge, and the Bishop of Durham’s 
Charge, recently published, contain strictures on the “ Tracta- 
rian” movement. The Bishop of Down’s “‘ Horse Ecclesiasticze,” 
a Charge also delivered recently, includes much important matter 
on the position of the Church with regard to Romish error. 

We have before us several volumes of the Juvenile English- 
man’s Library, including the interesting tales entitled, ‘‘ Luke 
Sharp” and “The Charcoal Burners,” and Mr. Churton’s pleas- 
ing volume of ‘“* Lays of Faith and Loyalty.” “The Dark River,” 
an allegory, by the Rev. HE. Munro (Burns), shows considerable 
power. The beautiful tale of ‘Marco Visconti,” from the 
Italian of Grossi (Burns), will remind the reader of Manzoni. 
We have to notice a very pleasing collection of sacred poems 
entitled, ‘‘ Days and Seasons, or Church Poetry for the Year.” 
(Derby: Mozley.) 

We are glad to see a second edition of Mr. Markland’s 
excellent tract on ‘‘The Reverence due to Holy Places.” 
(Rivingtons.) 

“The Student’s help for the attainment of the English, 
French, and Italian languages,” by Guido Sorelli (Hatchards), 
appears well calculated to promote its object, including a body 
of extracts from the Book of Genesis translated into French 
and Italian; and is intended for the use of persons acquainted 
with the grammars of those languages. 

Amongst pamphlets we have to notice as deserving of atten- 
tion, ‘‘ What is the True Sense of the Baptismal Service?” by the 
Rev. John Sandys, M.A.; ‘‘ The English Church not in Schism,” 
by the Rev. W. B. Barter, M.A.; some able ‘‘ Letters on the 
Rev. D. T. K. Drummond’s Remarks on the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s Letter ;” ‘“‘ Episcopacy in Scotland,” by the Rev. 
A. Irving ; and “ Letters of Dr. Brett” (Sharpe), showing that 
the Non-jurors were not Romanists. 

VOL. IV.—NO. VIII.— DEC. 1845. tel 
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Amongst periodical publications we have to mention “ Sharpe’s 
London Magazine” as abounding in interest and amusement, and 
so handsomely got up, that it is quite surprising how it can 
be sold at so very small a price. The “ English Churchman’s 
Calendar” for 1846 (Rivingtons), and Mr. Cleaver’s ‘‘ Com- 
panion for Churchmen,” both of which are very well executed, 
will be found very useful. They comprise the Calendar, 
days of fasting &c. Mr. Cleaver’s Companion is cheap, and 
on a_ sheet ig very convenient. Part III. of the Trans- 
actions of the Cambridge Camden Society has been lately pub- 
lished, and contains some interesting papers, with a considerable 
infusion of what Churchmen must look on with distrust and 
dissatisfaction. ‘‘ Patterns of Inlaid Tiles from Churches in the 
Diocese of Oxford,” by W. A. Church (London: Longman), 


contains many rich figures carefully and well coloured. 
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Foreign and Colontal Entelltqence. 


America.—The American Church.—From a statistical statement in 
the ‘Banner of the Cross,” it appears that the Episcopal Church in 
the United States has nearly quadrupled its strength since the 
year 1822. The Diocese of New York counted 82 clergymen in 1822: 
there are now in the two Dioceses into which it was divided in 
1838, no less than 298; Pennsylvania has risen from 27 to 121; Vir- 
ginia from 27 to 102; Connecticut from 44 to 101; Maryland from 
53 to 100; Massachusets from 16 to 55; New Jersey from 13 to 52 ; 
South Carolina from 25 to 50. In eleven dioceses in which the num- 
ber of clergy was under 10 in each, and in all of them together only 46 
in 1822, it is now 230; and in ten newly-formed dioceses, there are 
122 clergymen, where in 1822 there was not one. The number of 
dioceses has been raised from 19 to 30, and that of the clergy altoge- 
ther from 333 to 1231. 

The consecration of Dr. Alonzo Potter to the See of Pennsylvania 
took place on the 23rd of September in Christ Church, Philadelphia. 
The Convention of the Diocese of New York which met in St. John’s 
Chapel, New York, on the 24th, passed off without any decision being 
come to respecting the administration of the diocese during the suspen- 
sion, for an indefinite period, of Bishop Onderdonk. Two resolutions 
were proposed; one to declare the diocese vacant, the other to urge on 
Bishop Onderdonk the necessity of resigning; both, however, were 
resisted as being inconsistent, the former with the facts of the case, 
the latter with the deference due to the Episcopate. The appointment 
of an Assistant Bishop was suggested, and will, to all appearance, 
eventually take place, unless Bishop Onderdonk should see fit to resign 
of his own accord. At all events, it seems certain that Dr. Onderdonk 
will never resume either his episcopal functions, or the duties of his 
professorship at the General Theological Seminary’. 

Statistics of the Romish Church.—The Romish Church in the United 
States consists of 21 Dioceses, and one Vicariate Apostolic, under the 
Archbishop of Baltimore. The number of churches is 709, of mission- 
ary stations without churches, 579, and the number of clergy, 706. 
There are 24 ecclesiastical seminaries, in which 220 young men are 
being prepared for the ministry. The entire Roman Catholic popula- 
tion of the United States is estimated at one million and a half. The 


1 We take this opportunity of acknowledging our obligations to the Church Chronicle 
for the ample information it contains on American Church matters. 
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expense of the Romish establishment is borne in a great measure by 
the propaganda in Europe, to which the existence of an Episcopal Pro- 
testant Church, possessing the succession, and maintaining the apostolic 
character of the Church of Christ, is as obnoxious in America as in 
England. 


Canapa.—Statistics of the Diocese of Montreal.—The Bishop of 
Montreal held a Visitation at Quebec on the 2nd of July last, which 
was attended by a large proportion of his clergy. From the returns 
made on that occasion, the Bishop has drawn out a statistical table, 
published by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, in No. IX. 
of “the Church in the Colonies,” as an appendix to two Visitation 
Journals of the Bishop of Montreal of the years 1843 and 1844. From 
these returns it appears that there are in the diocese 67 parishes and 
missions, with 84 churches, and 71 clergymen, of which 53 are mission- 
aries of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel; besides the two 
army chaplains at Quebec and St. Helen’s Island. There are in all 91 
Sunday schools ; several of which are frequently on different stations in 
one and the same mission, while there are some churches and missions 
and many stations without schools. Some of the missions comprise an 
immense tract of country; the number of missions extending over 
from six to fifteen square miles, is five: over from twenty to sixty 
square miles, seven; over from sixty to 100 square miles, seven ; 
above 100 and up to 200 square miles, five ; between 200 and 300 
square miles, five; between 300 and 400 square miles, two; over 540 
square miles, one ; and one over 600 square miles. In order to provide 
a sufficient number of clergymen, churches, and schools, that is to say, 
at every station a church, a school, and a minister, there is at present 
a deficiency of 147 churches, 140 schools, and 163 clergymen. An 
idea may be formed of the amount of labour gone through by the mis- 
slonaries, both from the extent of their missions above stated, and also 
from the average number of weekly services performed by each; there 
are thirteen of the clergy who have three services weekly, or nearly so; 
and eighteen whose services exceed that average; and of these four have 
more than four, two more than five, three more than six, and one 
between nine and ten services on an average, in every week. 

Protest of the Canadian Presbyterians against Slavery.—The reso- 
lutions in approbation of slavery lately adopted by the Presbyterians, 
as well as other sectarians, of the United States’, have aroused the 
indignation of the Presbyterians in Canada, whose synod, at its last 
meeting, passed a string of resolutions condemnatory of slavery on 
general grounds, and more particularly censuring the conduct of their 
brethren in the States. The following are the resolutions which bear 
upon the last-named point: ‘‘ That the Church of Christ ought never to 
be found in a position to prevent her protesting against slavery and its 
evils, and adopting such measures as principle and duty demand for their 


2 See English Review, No. VII, p. 236. 
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removal. —That many of the Churches of America, and particularly 
the Presbyterians, have manifested a sinful apathy in regard to these 
evils; and that at Cincinnati on the 21st of May last, the general 
assembly of the Presbyterian Church (old school) came, by a majority 
of 164 to 12, to the resolution that it was not their duty to take action 
in the matter at all, under the twofold plea, ‘that the Churches of 
America were originally framed on the assumption that slave holding is 
no bar to Christian communion,’ and that the tendency of the discussion 
of such questions is, ‘ to separate the northern from the southern portion 
of the Church; a result,’ say they,:‘ which every good citizen must 
deplore.’ That this synod shall transmit a copy of these resolutions to the 
moderators of the said assembly, with a respectful but firm and affec- 
tionate remonstrance.” 


Grermany.—State of Religious Parties.—The religious agitation by 
which this country has been for some time distracted, has become so 
serious, as to induce the different governments to interfere. With 
regard to the schism in the Roman Church, matters remain much in the 
same condition. Ronge at Breslau, with whom Dr. Theiner is hitherto 
making common cause, Czerski at Schneidemuhl, and Pribil at Berlin, 
continue to be the representatives of three distinct sections of the 
movement. ‘The most quiet and most orthodox is that headed by Dr. 
Pribil, which has been reinforced by several congregations in other parts. 
of Germany: Czerski and his adherents are endeavouring to obtain a 
legal status for themselves under shelter of the Confession of Augsburg, 
which for that purpose they profess to adopt as the expression of their 
distinguishing doctrines, but hitherto without success. The Ronge 
party continues the most numerous and the most noisy; the move- 
ments of its leaders have of late been greatly circumscribed by the inter- 
vention of the police. Ronge held a council for the South of Germany 
at Stuttgard; but although the German Catholics were left to pursue 
their course undisturbed, both in the capital and in some other towns 
of the kingdomof Wurtemberg, no sort of encouragement was given them 
on the part of the government; and the intelligence stated in our last’, 
that they had obtained the use of a Protestant church, turned out after- 
wards to have been unfounded, ‘‘ the wish,” probably, ‘‘ having been 
father to the thought.” On the contrary, the government of Wurtem- 
berg appears to be determined to co-operate with the other Protestant 
governments of Germany to keep the movement within bounds, and to 
put a stop to the public agitation created by the travelling about of the 
leaders. It is not, however, against the schism in the Romish Church 
only, that the German sovereigns are taking active measures ; they have 
done so, led on by the King of Prussia, no less against the so-called 
‘‘ Protestant Friends,” or ‘‘ Friends of Light.” Assemblages of these, 
announced in different places, one of them at Berlin itself, have been 
stopped by the interference of the police. 


3 See English Review, No. VII. p. 253. 
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The decided measures thus taken have provoked a spirit of resistance. 
on the part not of the German Catholics only, but of the laity generally. 
Addresses have been presented to the King of Prussia, from different quar-. 
ters, and more particularly from the municipalities of the two cities of 
Konigsberg and Berlin. In the latter place, the municipality took it 
into their heads to present a regular diatribe on theological questions to 
the king, in the shape of a petition for his interposition. The king being 
absent from Berlin at the time, the address was returned to its authors, 
with the suggestion that it should be withdrawn; but the good citizens 
persisting in enlightening the king, his majesty required the address 
to be presented to him in state, and when the deputation appeared 
before him, commanded one of them to read their petition. Amidst 
a great deal of impertinent advice, the address charged the king 
and his government with showing undue favour to what they con- 
sidered the hyper-orthodox party, and went even so far as to denounce 
Dr. Hengstenberg by name. The king’s answer is highly charac- 
teristic of the view taken by him of the state of religion at this 
moment, and will serve, better than any description could do, to place 
the different questions involved in the address in aclear light. ‘I 
granted,” said his majesty, ‘‘ to the magistrates of Berlin considerable 
time to reflect upon the step they have now taken. I made it a 
condition of my receiving their address at all, that it should be pre- 
sented by the magistrates in person, and read to me. I indulged the 
pleasing hope that they would come to view this step in a different light, 
and to perceive at last themselves how ridiculous it is for them to read 
in my presence, and face to face with me, along theological essay. 
However, you wished to have it so, gentlemen, and I have complied 
with your wishes. I am quite willing to grant to the chief autho- 
rities of my native town what I should deny to others. The senti- 
ments of genuine loyalty and patriotism, of which the magistrates have 
always hitherto set the example to the inhabitants, warrant such a 
preference. You have spoken; I have been listening; I will now 
reply as well as I can, after hearing your address. The magistrates 
testify a great interest in ecclesiastical affairs; I must, therefore, take 
it for granted that they are accurately acquainted with the legal posi- 
tion of our evangelical national Church; they must know that when at 
the Reformation the ecclesiastical power lost its stay and support, 
the Church and the reformers themselves transferred that power to the 
sovereign. That power reposes in my crown, and adds greatly to 
its weight; it imposes upon me duties of a most delicate nature; on 
the other hand, it gives me a right, which neither can be nor has been 
questioned, to interfere in the organization of the Church. Yet I ab- 
stain, from interference; five years of my government clearly show this ; 
and observe, gentlemen, for this is the chief point of my reply, I so ab- 
stain, because I follow an invariable principle, which is, to det the Church 
organize herself. The late king has given to the Church an invaluable 
boon—the synods. The former administration of spiritual affairs was 
not favourable to this institution, and allowed it to become dormant. 
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Under the present minister, who is as little afraid of light and pub- 
licity as myself, new life has been infused into it. Zhe synods are 
the legitumate organs for giving utterance to the opinion of the Church. 
If they should take the initiative for an organization of the Church, 
I shall be happy to put my hand to the work, and bless the day on 
which I can restore the ecclesiastical power to the hands to which of right 
at belongs. But without being prompted by the legitimate organs, 
I shall do nothing. As for the magistrates, I must altogether deny 
their right to interfere, by their initiative or their action, in the 
organization of the national evangelic Church. J should be very happ 

to recognise a moral claim on their part, if they had fulfilled their duties 
as patrons in an eminent degree, and had on other occasions shown 
a like interest in ecclesiastical matters, if they themselves had held 
sacred the bond of brotherly love among Protestants. But lay your 
hands on your hearts, gentlemen, I cannot with truth say, that the 
magistrates have such a moral claim. Cast your eyes upon the condi- 
tion of the Church in our city: in no town in our land, great or small, 
is the cure of souls so inadequately provided for as it is here. One 
circumstance deserves particularly to be noted: however incre- 
dible it may sound, it is nevertheless true, that under Frederick 
William I., when the city numbered from 50,000 to 70,000 inhabit- 
ants, the number of clergy was, not only proportionately, but abso- 
lutely, considerably larger than it is now, when it numbers near upon 
400,000 inhabitants. Many attempts have been made to remedy so 
intolerable a state of things, by private individuals, by parishes, by 
the late king, and by myself. But all these attempts have met with 
such deplorable difficulties, that some of them could be carried through 
only with much labour and after much delay, while others have 
remained altogether fruitless. The brotherly feeling towards fellow- 
Protestants has been quite recently violated in the most painful 
manner, when the magistrates drily refused the request of the English 
Protestants for temporary accommodation in one of the many churches 
under their patronage, at the very same moment that they offered to 
the Dissenters from the Romish Church the use of two churches, I 
believe, without an application being made to them. Under such 
circumstances it is impossible for me to allow to the magistrates that 
moral claim which I would otherwise gladly recognise. But the most: 
distressing point in the address is what I must touch upon in the last 
place. The magistrates designate those who adhere to the faith of the 
Evangelic Church, as a party. J have felt much hurt at this. But 
they go further: they charge my government, covertly it is true, yet 
distinctly, with being favourable to a party. As regards this last 
point, gentlemen, feeling what is due to myself and to my government, 
I pass it over in the silence of offended dignity ; but on the other point 
I will speak. The magistrates in their zeal forget themselves so far 
as to mention the name of an individual, and to designate him as the 
standard-bearer of an opinion, to which calm observers, to which 
assuredly you, gentlemen, and myself, can address no other reproach 
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than that of an excessive zeal for the fulfilment of sworn engagements, 
and of too narrow an apprehension of those engagements. So far I might 
Sully agree with you. But you accuse to me these men at a time when 
our Church is affiicted and disgraced by men who by the same sacred 
oaths have sworn fidelity to our confession of faith; and that of their 
own accord, without bemg asked to do so, solemnly before God’s aliar ; 
and who, with this oath upon their consciences, go about preaching 
apostasy, make use of unlawful means, excite the people and collect 
popular assemblages. Not one name out of this number is mentioned 
m your address; not one word of just indignation is pronounced upon 
these unheard-of proceedings. The eyes of all Europe are fixed upon 
us, and upon the movements in our Church. What will foreign com- 
munions, what will impartial men in them, think of the state of our 
Church and our patronage, when they see the magistrates of Berlin 
raise such hard accusations in the presence of their king, against those 
who have been too faithful, but have no fault to find with others in whom 
not one criterion whereby a party, and that a very dangerous party, 
may be known, is wanting? ‘This has wounded me deeply. I deplore 
it as a misfortune, and I must express to you, gentlemen, my hearty 
disapprobation ofit. True friendship and faith can stand only with truth. 
I have contributed my mite in regard of this, by telling you whom I 
like to call my friends, my opinions seriously and to the best of my 
knowledge and conscience. For four hundred years past there has 
been subsisting between the princes of my house and this city a happy 
bond of love and confidence, which has often borne much and blessed 
fruit. In the hope that my words, spoken in all faithfulness, will only 
strengthen and confirm that bond, I herewith dismiss you with my 
royal favour.” 

We make no apology to our readers for giving this speech from the 
throne 2n extenso; not only because it throws abundant light upon the 
state of Church matters in Germany at this moment, but because it 
contains principles and truths which, mutatis mutandis, will find their 
application nearer home. We have only to add, that Dr. Hengsten- 
berg has been indemnified for the attack of the magistrates upon him, 
by a public demonstration of the students of Berlin in his favour, from 
which we augur well for the orthodoxy of the rising generation in that 
university. 

The more and more threatening aspect of the religious condition of 
Germany has induced the King of Prussia to make proposals to the 
other Protestant states, fora general convocation of deputies of the Pro- 
testant communion from all parts of the country. Hanover and Wur- 
temberg joined at once ; the King of Saxony, the Dukes of Saxe Weimar 
and Saxe Altenburg, Baden, the two Hessias, Brunswick, Nassau, 
Anhalt, Schwarzburg, Waldeck, and Lippe-Schaumburg, have since 
given in their adhesion. The concurrence of some of the smaller 
northern states is at this moment being negotiated; and, no doubt, 
Bavaria and Austria will ultimately be invited to participate in the 
measure on behalf of their Protestant subjects. 
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Jenish Synod at Frankfort.—The following are the principal results 
of the Rabbinical Synod held this year at Frankfort, agreeably to the 
resolution of the Synod held at Brunswick the preceding year *. The 
Liturgy has undergone a thorough revision; the use of the German 
language has been introduced, though in some portions of it the original 
Hebrew is still preserved; the forms of prayer were simplified, chiefly 
by the omission of repetitions, but the proposal to modernize them was 
successfully resisted. The use of the organ was introduced, and it 
was settled that the act of playing it was not a breach of the Sabbath, 
but the performance of a religious duty. Several religious customs 
which were considered antiquated by some, such as the call to the 
Torah, the blowing of trumpets at the new year, and the carrying of 
palm branches at the feast of tabernacles, were rescued from the pruning- 
knife of reform. With regard to the reading of the Holy Scriptures, 
some modifications were introduced in the manner of reading the law, 
for which the Hebrew idiom is retained; for the Prophets and other 
Scriptures read for edification, the use of the German language was 
appointed; and the office of yOaINN, or interpreter, was revived. 
But the most characteristic symptoms in this liturgical reform, which 
clearly show that even Judaism has not escaped from the rationalistic 
influences of Germany, is the abolition of the prayers for their return to 
the land of promise, and for the restoration of sacrifices. As the doc- 
trine of the Messiah is retained unchanged, the last-named alteration 
amounts virtually to a denial of the doctrine of the Atonement, and 
the national election of Israel, with all the associations dependent 
thereon, is, if not wholly cancelled, at least greatly obscured, not only 
by the abandonment of the hope and the wish of ultimately returning 
to their own land, but still more by the reason alleged for this change, 
viz. that the prayer for removal from the lands of the dispersion, called 
by the Synod “their native countries,” originated at a period when 
those countries offered to the Israelites only a dreary captivity. Thus, 
in the opinion of these doctors, the ancient prophecies which announce 
a literal restoration, are superseded by the legislative acts of modern 
religious emancipators. Besides these liturgical labours, the Synod 
considered the “religious position of woman” in the Judaic system, 
which was referred to a Committee, and the law of marriage, the revi- 
sion of which had been prepared by another Committee ; but the Synod 
proceeded no further with this matter, than to order the report of the 
Committee to be printed for circulation. Domestic worship was another 
subject of deliberation ; and arrangements were made for the prepara- 
tion of devotional manuals for families and schools. Lastly, it was 
determined that the members of the Synod should in their several 
spheres labour to obtain the necessary support for the foundation of a 
training-school of Israelite teachers. It need hardly be observed, that 
this movement is viewed with great jealousy by the orthodox, or tal- 
mudistic party; and it will be a long time before the “ confident 


# See English Review, vol. ii. pp. 505, 506. 
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hope” expressed by the President, Dr. Stein, will be realized, that “‘ those 
who now call them destroyers, will be brought to look upon them as, 
builders.” 


Inpia.—Visitation Tour of the Bishop of Madras.—The Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel has just published the Journal of a 
Visitation held by the Bishop of Madras during the early part of the 
present year, throughout the districts of Pondicherry, Cuddalore, 
Tanjore, and Trichinopoly; the intensity of the heat and failure of 
strength preventing him from extending his tour, as he had contem- 
plated, to Tinnevelly. At Tanjore the bishop consecrated the two 
churches, which from tenderness towards Mr. Kohlhoff, who had not 
received holy orders in the Church of England, had been left unconse- 
crated during the lifetime of that venerable missionary ; the bishop after- 
wards laid at Erungalore the first stone of a church to be erected there 
to his memory, ‘‘ the most befitting monument,” as the bishop observes, 
‘*to that man of God.” In addition to the account of the usual pro- 
ceedings of an Episcopal Visitation in the Colonies, of consecrations of 
Churches, examinations of schools, confirmations, and ordinations °, the 
Journal contains many interesting observations on the state of the 
Indian Missions. The condition of the schools appears on some stations 
to be any thing but satisfactory, they having lapsed into schools for 
secular instruction, frequented by heathen children who persist in the 
superstitions of paganism, and carry, as the bishop expresses it, “* the 
mark of the beast on their foreheads.’ When the bishop asked the 
scholars in one of these schools the meaning of the Second Commandment, 
not one would answer him; and he was assured both by the missionary 
and by the Indian catechist, that they also could never succeed in 
drawing from them a reply on this subject. The bishop has determined 
to break up schools of this description ; to provide proper schools for 
Christian children, and leave the heathen to find secular education else- 
where. Among the obstacles to the progress of Christianity in India, 
the bishop mentions as one of the most formidable, the openly avowed, 
and as far as all persons in their employ are concerned, strictly 
enforced neutrality between heathenism and Christianity on the 
part of the ruling powers of India. ‘‘The government,” says the 
bishop, “‘ gives not the slightest aid towards the conversion of the 
heathen ; and the residence, therefore, among the heathen of a number 
of official persons, who, however pious and friendly to the missionary 
cause as individuals, dare not give that cause any official encourage- 
ment, leads the latter to draw the conclusion, —false, I am most thank- 
ful to say, in many instances, so far as the individual is concerned, but 
true of each individual in his offictal position, —that whosoever is not 


° The bishop held two ordinations, one at Tanjore, the other at Trichinopoly. The 
solemnity of the service was much increased by the numerous attendance of the laity 
at the Lord’s Table. At Tanjore, almost all the English present, and upwards of 250 
natives partook of the Holy Communion with the bishop and clergy. 
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for Christ is against Him.” Another great hindrance to the spread of 
the Gospel are the concessions which have been made to the spirit of 
caste, upon which the bishop himself makes, and exhorts his missionaries 
every where to make, open war, as being subversive of the very foun- 
dation of Christianity. ‘‘ There is no doubt,” says the. bishop on this 
subject, “that the prejudices of caste, although not its sinfulness, were 
winked at by the first missionaries, in the hope that by bearing patiently 
with it for awhile, it would gradually be dispelled by the strong light 
of the Gospel shining upon their hearts. The result, however, has 
sadly proved the erroneousness of this notion. Generation after 
generation has sprung up, content, indeed, to be Christian on its own 
terms °, but ever ready to resist, when those terms are interfered with 
by the missionary. Indeed, some of the caste-Christians’ would 
almost lead you to imagine, from their conduct, that they fancied they, 
were conferring a great favour on Christianity by condescending to be 
called after the name of Christ.” 

Highly important is the light which the bishop’s observations throw 
upon the proceedings of the Popish missionaries in India. “ Asa 
Missionary Station,” says the bishop in his remarks on the Mission at 
Trichinopoly, ‘‘ there is a peculiarly urgent reason why the Church of 
England should never give it up. Trichinopoly is the stronghold of 
Popery in Southern India, and aspires to be what Madura was in the 
17th and 18th centuries. AsI entered the town, I observed a gaudily 
decorated temporary theatre in the open air, exactly like the theatrical 
booths which I have often seen when a boy at a country fair in England, 
except that this was surmounted by the Cross. And here the Popish 
priests exhibit to their miserably-deluded proselytes some so-called 
sacred drama; ‘‘ St. Michael and the Dragon,” or it may be his battle 
with the same arch-enemy over the body of Moses; or I know not 
what other parody of unspeakable things. And this is the preaching 
and teaching of Christ crucified to their poor converts! The Roman 
Catholic Missionaries have made a wonderful progress, and continue 
to overrun the eastern countries; but since their chief design is to 
make proselytes to a party only, the souls that fall under their manage- 
ment are left in the utmost ignorance, without receiving so much as a 
real tincture of inward piety, or of a saving conversion to God. At this 
rate they go astray like lost sheep, and remain altogether strangers to 
the grand mysteries of salvation. Nor do their priests take the least 
pains to train them up to a competent knowledge of Divine things ; 
but suppose they have sufficiently answered the character of a Mis- 
sionary when the heathen have learned to perform the external and 
customary formalities of the Church of Rome; and after this. manner 
they convert a number of pagans in a little time, and with less pains 
and labour... . . The strength of the native Romish Church in India 


6 The indulgence of the pride of caste is carried so far as to cause those of a higher 
caste to refuse to communicate at the same time with those of a lower caste. 

7 It does not, ROHESGS> appear that the race of caste- Christians i is confined to India. 
Mutato nomine.... fabula narratur. 
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lies in the numbers of their proselytes, not in the spirituality of their 
faith and practice; and of vital religion they seem to know almost 
nothing. I confess I have an unspeakable horror of Popery as it works 
among the natives of India. It seems to me by far the most danger- 
ous and soul-destroying delusion of Satan in this land, which has so 
long been his own, whereby he keeps to himself thousands upon thou- 
sands of miserable victims, whilst they appear to their countrymen, and 
perhaps also to themselves, to be following the Saviour; and these so- 
called converts to Christianity consequently induce the heathen to look 
upon the Protestant Missionaries as bigoted, and uselessly and cruelly 
severe, because they require the heart to be given up to Him, and will not 
be satisfied with unintelligible prayers, unmeaning and childish pro- 
cessions, and a form of religion which seems to have made in this 
country a kind of offensive and defensive alliance against Protestantism 
as the common enemy, with idolatry itself*. It is a curious fact, that 
the heathen here are in the habit of calling the Romish Churches Mary- 
Churches, and our Churches God-Churches. 


JERUSALEM.—The firman for the erection of the church attached to 
the English mission and bishopric at Jerusalem has at length been ob- 
tained. Since then intelligence has arrived of the death of the Anglican 
bishop of Jerusalem, Dr. Michael Solomon Alexander. His lordship 
was, it appears, on his way to England, in a state of ill health, accom- 


8 In proof of this the bishop adduces a curious document, addressed to him while 
at Trichinopoly :—‘“ To the presence of the just and most honourable Lord Bishop, 
the Superintendent of the Church Mission, and the Gospel Society’s Mission at Tinne- 
velly, the humble petition of the undersigned inhabitants of the villages in the Zillah 
of Tinnevelly. Inasmuch as there are in this country various religions, viz. the 
Popish religion, and the Mahommedan religion, and the Hindoo religion, and the 
Christian religion, it is the custom of the country that the followers of the several 
religions should adhere to their own religious usages, and that the teachers of the 
several religions should labour to perpetuate their own systems. Now the Mahome- 
dans, the Hindoos, and the Papists to this day abide by their own religions, strictly 
according to custom, and never consent to force over persons of other religions into 
theirs, or allow their own people to enter upon wicked courses; but the missionaries 
and others, who receive salaries to come out to this country and teach Christianity to 
the people, fearing lest they should lose their salaries for want of converts, make con- 
gregations of wicked Shanars, and thievish Maravers, and the Pullers and Pariahs, 
who have always been our slaves, and shoemakers, and basketmakers, and other low- 
caste persons, and teach them the Gospel, the Ten Commandments, and the other 
things. The people who profess to receive this religion do not in the least abide by 
it, but are continually hindering the Hindoos from celebrating their social and religious 
ceremonies, and making their sacrifices. Not only so, they are continually digging 
down altars, and breaking idols to pieces, or carrying them off, and pulling down 
temples... 4 i They also, in some places, hinder the Papists from beating tom-toms 
in their churches, and striking gongs and bells when they carry their dead to the 
burial-ground; and make a great disturbance about their having images in their 
churches, which they say they ought not to have..... As from their conduct great 
dissensions will arise, and as Mr. Pettitt, Mr. Thomas, Mr. Cemmerer, and Mr. Pope, 
missionaries in this Zillah, do notin the least take this into consideration, we humbly 
make our request to you, that you will be pleased to tell the missionaries to tell their 
people, that in future they must not interfere with us, or make disturbances,” 
&e; &c. 
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panied by his wife and daughter, and was suddenly overtaken by death, 
from apoplexy, near Balbeis, in the desert, five or six hours’ journey 
from Cairo. His remains were brought to Alexandria for interment. 
The late bishop was consecrated in 1841. From the report of his 
administration at the close of the third year, it appears that he had up 
to that time baptized thirty-seven persons and confirmed twenty- 
six: he had conferred the diaconate upon nine, and the priesthood 
as five candidates. for the ministry, four of whom were converted 
ews. 


NEWFOUNDLAND.—Visitation of the Diocese.—The Bishop of New- 
foundland has been circumnavigating his diocese during the summer 
months in the church-ship, which appears admirably to answer the pur- 
pose for which it was intended. He sailed from St. John’s on the 25th 
of June, northward, for Trinity, Fogo, and Twillingate, where a new 
church, of handsome character, was consecrated by him. Having 
returned to St. John’s, the bishop, after the lapse of a week, again set 
sail southward on July 16th, when he visited Ferryland, Trepassey, 
Burgeo, and Sandy Point in St. George’s Bay, having been unable, 
on account of the fogs, to touch, as intended, either at St. Peter’s or at 
Port au Basque. At Sandy Point a new church, built entirely of 
wood, but handsome and correct in style, was consecrated. On his 
return he visited the distant settlement of Codroy Island, where a 
clergyman is scarcely ever seen; thence he proceeded to Port au 
Basque, where for nearly two years no clergyman had been seen, to 
Rose Blanche, Poile Bay, Burgeo Islands, where two churches, newly 
erected since 1842 (beside a school and a clergyman’s house), were 
consecrated; thence farther to Gaultois, Furby’s Cove, Grole, and Hermi- 
tage Cove in Hermitage Bay, in all which places no clergyman had been 
for three years. At Harbour Britain, to which the bishop proceeded by 
land, he found a neat church, completed externally, but without the 
necessary internal fittings, on account of which, and because there is no 
clergyman within reach, the consecration was deferred. From Harbour 
Britain the bishop went to Jersey Harbour, and thence to Belleoram, 
where although no clergyman had ever been there, there was a very 
neat church built and fitted up by the inhabitants (about 200 in 
number) without any assistance, which the bishop consecrated. From 
Belleoram the bishop proceeded on to Lamaline, Burin, to Rock 
Harbour, Harbour Beaufette, the Isle of Valen, Great Placentia, 
Oderin, and Ferryland, and thence returned to St. John’s. 

At most of these places, besides the ordinary ministrations of the 
Church, confirmations were held, and many children and adults bap- 
tized ; the ministrations of the Church being obtained with great diffi- 
culty, in a district where upon an extent of about 400 miles of land, 
between St. George’s and Placentia Bays, there is but one clergyman. 
Every where the bishop was besought, often with tears, to make provision 
for the regular performance of Divine Service, and of the offices of the 
Church; entreaties, which his inability to comply with them must have 
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rendered extremely painful. The account of the Visitation Tour is at 
once novel and edifying; the Church-ship making her way, not without 
occasional difficulties, through fogs and among icebergs, freighted with 
Bibles, Testaments, Prayer-books, School-books, and Tracts; carrying 
the seed of Christian civilization to be scattered over those spiritually- 
deserted districts, where men learn, through the want of it, to appre- 
ciate the inestimable blessing so often despised at home, of a stated 
Ministry, and a regular performance of Divine Worship. 


SwitzERLAND.—Political Persecution of Religion.—The fiercely 
tyrannical spirit which the democracy ever displays when it is in 
power, and more especially when it interferes in religious matters, is 
at this moment in full exercise against the Calvinistic communion, 
which has hitherto been recognised as the National Establishment in 
the Canton de Vaud, and it is impossible to say what will be the con- 
sequence of the opposition which has sprung up between the govern- 
ment and the Radical party on the one hand, and the pastors and their 
flocks on the other. The progress of the affair is briefly this. Fora 
long time past the public mind of the Vaudois has been wrought upon 
by two parties diametrically opposed in their general views, but agreed 
in the principle of agitation, the Radical or Socialist, and the Free 
Church party. The former was reinforced by large numbers of 
German mechanics and artisans, a body in which the spirit of infidel 
and democratic propagandism has most extensive ramifications; the 
latter party was represented, and not represented only, but goaded on in 
its violence, by M. Vinet, the able and uncompromising advocate of 
separation between Church and State. Aloof from both these parties, 
equally opposed to the political radicalism of the one, and the eccle- 
slastic radicalism of the other, stood the conservative party, which held 
in its hands the reins of government, and had on its side the clergy of 
the Establishment and their flocks. Against this party, as the repre- 
sentative of things as they are in Church and State, the attacks of the 
two others were directed. ‘The first of these attacks proceeded from the 
Kceclesiastical Radicals ; in the month of November last there appeared 
in the Semeur, the organ of M. Vinet’s views, and in several of the 
Swiss journals, an invitation to “those Christians of the different Evan- 
gelic Churches of French Switzerland, who from conscientious motives, 
and in the interest of: the advancement of the kingdom of God, 
desire for themselves and for their brethren to see the voluntary 
system in matters ecclesiastical, or the mutual independence of 
Church and State, realized, as the only safeguard of true religious 
liberty,” to meet at Lausanne on the 4th of December, in order to 
“concert the measures to be employed in accordance with God’s Word, 
for obtaining that result.” The assembly took place accordingly ; 
those with whom the movement originated, propounded their prin- 
ciples and their views in a document of considerable length, from which 
it appears, that among the objects contemplated by them were first and 
foremost the overthrow of the State Establishment, exemption from’ 
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all payments for the support of religion, not only for those who belong 
to a different communion than that professed by the nation, but for 
those also ‘‘who do not ostensibly connect themselves with any 
Church,” and the introduction, in the place of the existing state of things, 
of a system of the most complete independency. To accomplish these 
objects, it was intended to form a society under the title, ‘‘ General 
Council of those Christians of French Switzerland who adhere to the 
principles of the independency of the Church;”’ the society to labour 
for the spread of those principles by the formation of Independent 
Churches and of religious associations, as well as by publications on the 
subject. Such were the objects of those who called the assembly ; but it 
appears that they found they had gone beyond what the great body 
even of their own supporters were prepared for ; at least the programme 
of the objects of the meeting which was finally published is drawn up 
in a much more moderate tone; nor is the matter carried beyond the 
mere theory, all that related to the formation of a society, and to its pro- 
posed operations, being retrenched. But although the meeting thus ended 
in what may fairly be called a failure, the spark which it had thrown 
out into the public mind kindled in another quarter. The question 
raised in Lucerne by the proposed introduction of the Jesuits, had by 
this time become a federal question ; it presented an excellent rallying 
point for the enemies of order; and the cry ‘a bas les Jésuites!’ was 
raised at Lausanne by a lawless multitude, consisting chiefly of the 
Radical or Socialist party, but headed by M. Druey, who in the 
Great Council of the Canton publicly declared that he adopted the 
principles of independency proclaimed by the assembly of the 4th of 
December. As there are no Jesuits, and hardly any Roman Catholics 
in the Canton de Vaud, the cry ‘a bas les Jésuites !’ was directed against 
the conservative party in the State, and the clergy of the Establish- 
ment, but first and foremost against the more seriously-minded among 
the Dissenters, designated by the vulgar under the name ‘ momiers,’ 
who found too late that they had helped to raise a ferment in which 
the cry for religious liberty was made a cloak for the general proscrip- 
tion of all religion. The revolution of February 14th followed, when, 
after Lausanne had been for four days and nights in possession of the 
mob, the Council of State, forsaken by the militia, and unable even 
to assemble in sufficient numbers for deliberation, was deposed, and a 
Radical government proclaimed, under the auspices of M. Druey, 
the Independent. No sooner was this government established, than it 
commenced a course of active warfare against religion in every form ; 
supported in this unholy work by three new periodicals, one in 
French, “ The Anti-Jesuit,” representing the views of the Independent 
Assembly of December 4th; the two others in German, entitled, 
respectively, “‘ The Glad Tidings of the Religious and Social Move- 
ment,” and ‘ Tracts for the Times for Social Life;’’ the former 
being the organ of the Socialists, and the latter openly advocating 
atheistical principles. The effect of these publications was to produce 
in the minds of the lower classes an artificial excitement and exaspera- 
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tion against all religious assemblages, which soon manifested itself by riot- 
ous proceedings. Repeatedly, and in several places, the mob attacked 
the meeting-houses of the Dissenters, and the churches in which the 
congregations of the Establishment were assembled for Evening Ser- 
vice. The most shocking profanities and blasphemies which were uttered 
by the rioters, sufficiently indicated the character of the movement. 
At Morges, on the 9th of March, the cry was “‘ Ne parlez plus de votre 
Jésus! Christ, a la bonne heure!” Similar scenes occurred elsewhere ; 
the government, instead of interfering to repress the disorders, made 
use of them as a reason for prohibiting all ‘‘ unauthorized” religious 
assemblages ; an attack upon the liberty of worship against which the 
ministers of the Establishment solemnly protested on the 6th of May, 
by an address to the government, in which they claimed equal liberty 
and protection for all in matters of religion. This noble and dignified 
manifestation of the Established clergy in favour of those by whom they 
themselves had been so violently assailed, instead of inducing the 
radical Council of State to retrace its steps, had no other effect than to 
make them also the object of its direct persecution. Many of the 
clergy had, with a view to counteract the influence of the Dissenters in 
their parishes, added a second service on the Sunday to the one solitary 
Morning Service which the law requires, and they had_-also collected the 
more earnest of their parishioners at religious meetings in private houses. 
Availing itself of the pretext afforded by these ‘‘ irregularities,” the 
Great Council resolved on the 20th of May to introduce into the 
‘‘liberal”’ constitution in progress of preparation, a law for withholding 
the salary paid by the State from every minister of the Establishment who 
should officiate in any place, or at any hour, not prescribed by law; 
a regulation which not only interfered with the perfect liberty which 
the Established clergy had always enjoyed, but seriously affected their 
usefulness, by placing them, in the eyes of the people, in a position of 
disadvantage, as compared with the Dissenters. The resolution of the 
Great Council having been communicated to the clergy in a circular 
letter from the Council of State, M. Vinet, who, though the advocate 
of independency, was connected with the Establishment by the chair 
of theology which he occupied in the Academy of Lausanne, availed 
himself of this opportunity to escape from his false position, by 
resigning his professorship’, The clergy, on the contrary, having 
assembled in full numbers at Lausanne, on the 26th of May, resolved 
to memorialize the Great Council against the projected Jaw, and in pro- 
tection of their rights; according to which, no proposition affecting the 
religious establishment of the country can lawfully be introduced into 
the Great Council, or Legislative Assembly of the Canton, without 
having previously been examined by the four sections or conferences 
into which the national Clergy are divided. ‘The tone of this remon- 
strance, firm, but respectful and temperate, reflects the highest credit 
upon the body from which it emanates. 


~1 Wedo not think that M. Vinet has mended the matter by accepting since then a 
professorship of French Literature in the same academy, and from the same hands, 
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Meanwhile the recklessness of the radical party added fresh fuel to the 
fire. The time drew near when the new constitution, projected by the 
men of the revolution of the 14th of February, would have to be sub- 
mitted to the decision of the national will, together with the question, 
whether the members of the Council of State and of the Great Council, 
raised to office by that revolution, were to keep their places, or whether 
there should be a fresh election. The moment was a critical one. 
With a view to the preservation of their places and the maintenance of 
their principles, the Council of State bethought themselves of issuing a 
political manifesto to the people, intended to preoccupy their minds in 
favour of the newly-established order of things. This manifesto the 
Council of State determined should be published in the churches, as 
the best means not only of getting a hearing for it, but of securing 
for it, at the same time, the apparent countenance of the ministers of 
religion. Accordingly, M. Druey, the Independent, assuming a republi- 
can supremacy over the Establishment, issued his injunctions to the clergy 
to read the manifesto of the Council of State publicly in their churches 
during the time of Divine Service, on Sunday, the 3rd of August’. 
As might have been foreseen, the clergy, almost in a body, refused to 
lend themselves to so manifest a desecration of the house of God. In 
most of the churches the manifesto was not read at all; in many of 
them, where the intention not to read it was made known beforehand, 
and where it was of sufficient consequence to have it read, government 
agents, and members of the radical clubs, forced their way into the 
pulpits, and there read the manifesto. The congregations, however, 
showed their sense of the indignity offered to the sanctity of Divine 
worship; they, for the most part, rose up in a body, and left the 
church, while the manifesto was being read; and the same course was 
pursued by the people in the few churches in which the clergy were 
weak enough to execute the behests of M. Druey. 

This demonstration on the part of the clergy and their flocks both 
alarmed and irritated the revolutionary government. Their alarm sub- 
sided shortly after, when the new constitution, and the executive and 
legislative bodies created by the revolution of February, obtained the sanc- 
tion of a considerable majority of the inhabitants of the canton, of whom, 
the church-going population form butasmall minority. Being thus re- 
assured as to their own position, the radical rulers of the canton felt them- 
selves the more at liberty to give vent to their feelings of irritation. The 
recusancy of the pastors was represented as an act of open revolt against 
the constituted authorities; as a violation of the constitution and the- 
ecclesiastical laws, as a virtual severance of Church and State. The. 
official organ of the party in power, the Nouvelliste Vaudois, intimated; 
that the refractory ministers were about to be visited, in different. 
degrees of severity, with the punishments provided by the law for 


2 A correspondent of the “ Espérance” mentions that it was wittily remarked by 
some countryman: “Jl faut que le Conseil d’ Etat soit bien malade, pour se faire recom- 
mander a V Eglise.” 

VOL. IV.—NO. V1II.—DEc. 1845. Mm 
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ecclesiastical offences; and even hinted that the laity who, having 
come to church to worship, had refused to stay and listen to a political 
harangue, might be proceeded against by fine and imprisonment. Some 
of the more violent among the members of the Council of State seem 
actually to have contemplated carrying the matter to that extremity ; 
but it was found that the judicial functionaries were not prepared to 
lend themselves to such a proceeding. The Council of State had, 
therefore, to content themselves with wreaking their vengeance on 
the clergy; but that also it was found impossible to accomplish in the 
ordinary constitutional course. Twenty-one clergy were arraigned be- 
fore the section of Lausanne, on the 22nd and 28rd of October, on 
the charge of insubordination to the supreme government; their cause 
was pleaded by Professor Monnard, one of their own number; and as 
it was clearly demonstrated not only that the Council of State had no 
legal right to enjoin upon the clergy the publication of the document in 
question, but that compliance with that injunction would have been a 
violation of an express law, which prohibits all publications in church, 
except on religious subjects, the accused were fully and honourably 
acquitted. <A similar result attended the impeachment of thirty-seven 
other recusant ministers in the three remaining districts of the canton: 
in one section only two solitary votes were given against them, so 
unanimous was the feeling even among those of the clergy who had not 
themselves ventured to disobey the mandate, that the resistance was 
both lawful and honourable to those who made it. From the declara- 
tions made by several of them, it appears that they read the document, 
or permitted it to be read, only because they had no time or oppor- 
tunity afforded them of considering the legal bearings of the question. 
The issue of the document, and of the injunction by which it was accom- 
panied, on the very eve of the day on which it was to be read, had 
taken them by surprise ; but having since weighed the matter maturely, 
they acknowledged their error, and felt in duty bound to pronounce the 
acquittal of their better informed and more courageous brethren. But 
even before this fact, which made the cause of the recusant ministers 
the common cause of the entire clergy of the Establishment, the radical 
Council of State would not recede. Notwithstanding the all but unani- 
mous verdict of the four ecclesiastical sections, and the able defence 
made by the clergy in a document’ published by them in reply to a cir- 


3 The following passage of this document might have served as a caution to the 
Council of State not to push matters to an extremity. After protesting solemnly that 
their object is not, either to denationalize the Establishment, or to separate it from 
the State, they thus continue, “If ‘it is intended to make the Church the bond-slave 
of the good pleasure of the government, so that its pastors may be transformed at the 
bidding of the powers of the State into political preachers, nay, almost into public 
criers, and that its members shall be obliged, when they come to the temple, to hear 
any thing but what they come to seek there, then we confess that to such a Church 
we are not friendly; not ‘such is the Church which claims our affections and our 
ministrations. And if, in consequence of the endeavours of the State authorities to 
bring the national Church into bondage, by enslaving our ministry, your pastors 
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cular which the Council of State thought fit to address to the muni- 
cipal authorities, while the question was depending before the ecclesias- 
tical tribunals of the land, the Council of State proceeded, in the exer- 
cise of the power which they possess, of revising the decisions of the 
sections, to pronounce sentence of suspension for periods varying from 
one month to one year, against forty-three out of the forty-eight 
accused *. 

Had this iniquitous sentence been simply pronounced, the pro- 
bability is that the parties would have silently submitted to it; but the 
Council of State aggravated its injustice by accompanying its pub- 
lication with a document extending to six quarto pages, which 
under the form of ‘ considérants*,” contains a mass of invectives, 
and unconstitutional assertions, in which it was impossible for the 
clergy to acquiesce without surrendering for ever their own privileges, 
and suffering the Establishment to become a mere creature and tool of 
whatever party might for a time have the ascendancy in the State. 
Roused to action by this proceeding, the clergy met in general assembly 
at Lausanne on the 11th of November, and after a discussion which 
occupied two days, determined almost unanimously to resign their 
functions from and after the 15th of December. Some of a rasher and 
more independent spirit had already tendered their resignations indi- 
vidually, some others refused to join in this act of their brethren, 
but these were few in comparison; 166 ministers, that is to say, three- 
fourths of the clergy of the whole Establishment, resigned in a body. 
Their example was followed by the unemployed ministers, who agreed 
together not to accept any of the charges so vacated; and an address 
expressive of adhesion to their cause was presented to the assembly on 
the part of the theological students of the Academy of Lausanne. 

The resolution taken by the ministers, was not only notified by them 
to the Council of State in a communication dated November the 12th, 
but that communication itself published with an address to their 
people, the affectionate and truly Christian spirit of which could not 
fail to engage the sympathies of their flocks, while its lucidity and 
firmness of resolution give it a more than local interest in these times 
of almost universal conflict between the temporal and spiritual autho- 


should be obliged to relinquish their parishes, and if this our beloved Church should 
thence suffer damage, remember, dear fellow-citizens, that that will not have been our 
wish, and that the consequences will not be chargeable upon us.” 

. * The remaining five had probably retired from the contest before sentence was 
given; following the example of M. Monneron, one of the pastors of Lausanne, who 
resigned at once. 

5 “* Considering,” says the eighth of these considérants, ‘that the ministers derive 
their character as Gospel ministers entirely from the consecration which they have 
received in conformity with the laws enacted by the powers of the State, which are at 
the same time the superior authorities of the Church.” But the most insulting passage 
of the whole document is that in which it is said, ‘‘ Regard being had to the decision of 
the Sections, ‘En égard au jugement des classes,’ we condemn, &c.’’ The Sections 
having distinctly acquitted the accused this was at once a falsehood by implication, 
and, as Mr. Germond justly observed, a plain intimation what sort of regard the 
ecclesiastical body had henceforth to expect at the hands of those in power. 
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rities. The address is inscribed, ‘‘ To the National Evangelic Reformed 
Church of the Canton de Vaud;” and begins thus: ‘ Dearly beloved 
brethren, members of our parishes, the faithful of this Church; old 
men to whom God has given the wisdom of grey hairs; fathers and 
mothers whose children we are instructing; young people who are to 
be won for our Church; all you, whose servants we are for the love of 
Christ; hearken, and judge the solemn determination which a great 
number of your pastors have even now taken in the presence of God.”’ 
Then follows a brief recapitulation of the history of this unfortunate 
collision, and a copy of the act of resignation addressed to the Council 
of State’. Then follows a short retrospect of the history of their 
‘‘Church” since the Reformation, closing with this remarkable para- 
graph, containing a sort of forced revocation of the Erastian principle, 
which at that period supplanted the legitimate and divinely ordained 
episcopal rule in the Reformed communions of the Continent. “If 
in past ages the magistrates were instruments in God’s hand, chosen to 
co-operate in the foundation’ and preservation of our national Church, 
they are not on that account its masters; blessed by God so far as to 
be called to protect this great and holy Institution, they have no right 
therefore to deal with it as with their own, and to domineer over it; it 
is, and must be the Church of Jesus Christ; a portion of that great 
Church which the Lord Jesus has purchased for himself, which He has 
cleansed with his blood, not that it should be the glory and the strength 
of kings and magistrates, but that it should be his own glory, and the 
sure refuge of the poor and of sinners.” The address closes with a 


6 In this document the grounds of resignation are briefly recounted. 

1. As regards the sentence passed upon the ministers for refusing to read the poli- 
tical manifesto in their churches, the judgment of the Council of State is repudiated, 
as implying the followiug positions : 

‘‘ That contrary to the Constitution, which says, ‘the law regulates the relations of 
Church and State,’ the Church is now, instead of being united with the State, to be 
placed in subordination to the State; instead of being governed by the laws, it is to 
be governed by the arbitrary will of the Council of State;—that the pastors are no 
longer to have the benefit of the law ;—that notwithstanding the express letter of the 
law, the pastors are to submit to every order of the executive power ;—that the civil 
power has the right to cause the pulpits of our temples to be occupied by its agents, for 
the purpose of reading from them, at the hour of Divine Service, its proclamations; 
proclamations which may advocate other than religious doctrines, and other than spiritual 
interests,” 

2. As regards the additional punishment inflicted on some few of the pastors for 
having officiated or been present at religious assemblies at the Oratoire at Lausanne, 
the following positions are noticed as implied in the judgment :— 

‘That the ministry is no longer protected by the laws, since the circulars of the 
Council of State are to have force of law;—that the law of God is no longer to be 
the supreme rule of the Christian ministry in the National Church ;—that the pastors 
are henceforth to exercise their office of preaching only at the hours and in the places 
fixed by authority, and that the pastor is thus, if the authority refuses it, deprived of 
the right of meeting his parishioners for the purpose of praying with them, and 
expounding the Word to them ;—that consequently the civil power attributes to itself 
the right of limiting at its pleasure the ministry of the pastors.”’ 

7 They date the origin of their ‘‘ Church ’’ not higher than three hundred years ago ; 
it is then they say that it came from the hand of God, “ glorious, pure, and free.” 
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strong appeal for the preservation of the Church as a National Establish- 
ment, although no longer in connexion with the powers of the State: 
*‘ Dearly beloved brethren! we call upon you with us to save in our 
land the Church of the Reformation, the National Church, the Church 
of our Fathers. At the moment when it ceases to be the Church of the 
Government, let it become, in a yet truer sense, the Church of the 

‘ation. Whatever may be the difference of your opinions on political 
questions, we beseech all you who yet love the National Church, who 
desire for your children Christian worship and religious instruction, 
who dread the encroachments of sectarianism and dissent, to let us all, 
parishioners and pastors, with renewed zeal and with faith unshaken, 
rally around the Head of the Church, Jesus Christ. May the spirit of 
devotion to God, and of renunciation of our individual interests, 
animate us all in this solemn hour! As for us, your pastors, we shall 
continue to minister unto you, to solemnize your marriages, to baptize 
your infants, to instruct your children, to comfort the sick and dying 
among you, to instruct you all inthe Holy Scriptures. We shall re- 
double our zeal that the National Church may not suffer; for we bear 
that Church in our hearts, and we desire to live and to die in the faith 
which it professes. And now, dearly beloved brethren, we commend 
you, both you and your families, to our Sovereign Father and Lord. 
May the Head of the Church, the Redeemer of our souls, who has 
strengthened us, assist you and guide you! May He unite us all in 
one law, in one courage, and in one holy love: and may this bene- 
diction which your pastors pronounce upon you, be ratified from on 
high. Amen.” 

The sacrifice involved in this resolution of the 166 ministers, to 
which others subsequently gave their adhesion, is by no means a trifling 
one; they are for the most part poor men with families dependent on 
them ; and are thus preparing to leave their parsonages, and to sur- 
render their incomes at the beginning of winter, and with the prospect 
of a considerable increase in the price of provisions. The government, 
on the other hand, felt not a little perplexed by this unexpected demon- 
stration; their object had been intimidation; they were hardly pre- 
pared for an open rupture with the entire ecclesiastical body. A pro- 
clamation appeared on the 15th of November, announcing under a 
strong protestation of the value set upon religion by the Council of 
State, that nothing should be wanting on their part to prevent an inter- 
mission of public worship in the National Church, and that the most 
energetic measures would be taken to maintain the Constitutional Union 
of Church and State; for which purpose extraordinary powers would 
be applied for at the approaching meeting of the Great Council. This 
announcement gave rise to a variety of conjectures; for although the 
ministers had postponed the cessation of their official functions for a 
month, in order to give time for necessary arrangements, and therefore 
the pulpits of the suspended ministers only would have to be provided 
for at once; still it was manifestly impossible for the government to 
supply within so short a period an entire body of clergy, to take the 
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place of that which was about to withdraw; still more impossible to 
prevent the laity from gathering around their pastors, which from the 
numerous demonstrations of sympathy in various parts of the canton, 
and especially at Lausanne itself, seemed extremely probable. The 
mystery in which the intentions of the Council of State were involved, 
was partly solved by an extraordinary number of the Nouvelliste Vau- 
dois, the Government journal, which was published on Sunday the 
16th. Amidst much low ribaldry against the outgoing ministers, it 
was there intimated that if all the ministers, without exception, had 
given in their resignations, it would not follow even then that the 
Church must fall to pieces; other members of the Church, laymen, 
would be commissioned to preach, until consecrated ministers might 
again be had, and in justification of this extraordinary proceeding, it 
was pleaded ‘' that it was no longer time to hesitate; the moment had 
arrived for choosing between the priestly power and the civil poner, be- 
tween darkness and light.” On the following day, Monday, Novem- 
ber 17th, the Great Council met: of the 195 representatives of the 
people which constitute that body, about 160 met together, and after 
two days’ debate, in which those who attempted to plead the cause 
of the clergy were hissed and hooted down, a decree was passed by a 
vast majority (the minority amounted only to thirty-three votes), con- 
ferring upon the Council of State the extraordinary powers necessary, 
in order *‘ to maintain” the National Reformed Evangelic Church in its 
integrity, to provide for the religious wants of its members, and, last 
not least, ‘‘ to cause the authority of the government to be respected.” 
With a view to this object, the Council of State was empowered, until 
the 31st of May, 1846, to ‘* supersede—1. All the existing laws, 
resolutions, decrees, and regulations, relative to the Church and its 
ministers; saving only that no alteration should be made in the doc- 
trine of the Church, in the form of public worship, and in the books 
used for worship, or for public instruction in religion. 2. All the laws 
relative to public instruction. 3. All the registration laws.’’ The 
Council of State was further invested with ‘‘ absolute power with regard 
to the oratoires, and other religious assemblies, not belonging to the 
National Church.” Thus in the name of liberty both the National 
Establishment and the conscience of every individual, were handed 
over to the absolute dictation of a small knot of demagogues, headed by 
an avowed enemy of the connexion between Church and State, an 
open advocate of independence and the voluntary system; and lifted 
into the seat of power only nine months ago, by a radical and demi- 
social mob, which had risen in riot and rebellion against the lawfully 
constituted authorities of the canton. 

Having accomplished this act of legislative wisdom and justice, the 
Great Council adjourned, and left the field clear for the action of the 
Council of State. The campaign was opened by the issue of two cir- 
culars; one addressed to the few ministers who had not given in their 
resignation, and whose conduct is made the subject of high official 
eulogy, the other to the greater part “a la plupart” of the ministers who 
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had resigned. These are told, in a tone of affected forbearance, that the 
Council of State is willing to make allowance for the excitement of the 
moment, and the influence of unfounded prejudices upon their decision ; 
that they are very much mistaken if they suppose that the Council of State 
ever meant to assert that the Ministers were bound to obey every order 
of the executive, notwithstanding the express letter of the law; that 
the only object the government has had in view hitherto, has been to 
carry out the laws and the constitution of the land; that such will be 
for the future also its rule of action ; and that nothing is further from its 
intention than to restrain the constitutional freedom of the ministers 
of worship, both in regard to preaching and to their other pastoral 
functions ; and upon the ground of these assurances, the ministers are 
asked to withdraw their resignation within two days, by a simple 
declaration to that effect, unconditionally and without any reservation ; 
the Council of State, however, reserving to itself the right of removing 
the ministers who shall comply with this invitation, to other posts than 
those hitherto occupied by them. The appointed term of two days 
having elapsed without the circular producing the desired effect, the 
Council of State issued on the 29th of November a second circular, 
extending the time within which the ministers were invited to retract 
to the 4th of December. At the same time private means were set in 
motion to work upon the minds of the ministers ; and promises of pro- 
motion and high salaries were held out, under the rose, by the emis- 
saries of the government. These overtures were in several instances 
indignantly rejected, and the generality of that ‘‘ plupart” of the 
clergy to whom the government had addressed their proposals of sub- 
mission, either took no notice of the circulars, or replied to them in 
terms which show that they felt the distinction made in their favour to 
be any thing but an honour. Notwithstanding all the lures held out to 
them both in public and in private, notwithstanding the present sor- 
rows and prospective embarrassments of their position, they firmly 
maintained the ground which they had taken. The number of those 
whom the government succeeded in detaching from the common cause 
was never much beyond thirty ; and many of these, alarmed by the public 
reprobation which visited their inconsistency, have again retracted their 
retractation. As the total number of resignations at one time exceeded 
180, the number of those who adhere to the resolution of the 12th of 
November is therefore still at least two-thirds of the entire body. 
While the Council of State was thus occupied in endeavours to 
disband the host of their opponents, active measures were taken to make 
that host effective, by concentrating and directing its movements. A 
commission consisting of seven ministers and seven laymen was ap- 
pointed for the purpose of reorganizing the National Church upon a new 
basis, in separation from the State; and a committee formed at Lau- 
sanne to collect funds for the support of the ministers and their fami- 
lies in the mean time. Contributions are flowing in liberally; an 
address bearing 1300 signatures has been presented to the clergy of 
Lausanne, expressive of the determination of their flocks to gather 
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around them and continue under their ministration ; and similar de- 
monstrations have been made in other parts of the canton. In one 
place, the government preacher could not get more than two adults and 
a few children to attend the morning service; but, in the afternoon, the 
inhabitants crowded into the church to hear their late pastor officiate. 

As far as the congregations are concerned, it seems evident that the 
cause of the pastors is the popular cause ; but the majority of the elec- 
tors, whom the Great Council, and, indirectly, the Council of State, 
represent, in fact, the majority of the inhabitants of the canton, appear 
to be either indifferent or inimical to religion. Relying upon this, the 
Council of State has advanced a step further in the way of persecution, 
and prohibited, under severe penalties, the religious assemblies in which 
the abdicated ministers met their congregations. This measure of the 
authorities was preceded, in Lausanne itself and in other places, by 
violent proceedings on the part of mobs collected on purpose, and 
urged on to excesses of all kinds against the ministers and their flocks. 
Not only did the government not repress these outrages, but it appears 
to have regarded them with secret satisfaction, if it did not actually 
foment them ; at all events, it grounded upon them its additional enact- 
ments against all religious assemblies, except those sanctioned by the 
Council of State, which claims to be the sole representative of ‘the 
National Church.” These decrees have manifestly for their object to 
prevent the recusant ministers from organizing their congregations into 
a Church unconnected with the State. Here the matter rests for the 
present ; but here it cannot rest. Meanwhile, this revolutionary 
drama, enacted upon a miniature scale in a small republic at the foot of 
the Alps, forcibly illustrates two pregnant truths, which deserve to 
be well weighed on other shores as well as on those of the lake of 
Geneva: the one, that the popular cry for liberty of conscience is the 
harbinger of the very worst kind of spiritual oppression 8; the other, 
that a National Establishment may almost in an instant sink down to 
the position of a persecuted sect, when it has to contend against an 
adverse political majority, and counts many lukewarm and nominal 
professors among its members. 


Trinipap.—Settlement of the Church Establishment in the Island.— 
An ecclesiastical ordinance sanctioned by the Queen °, was published in 
February last by the Governor of Trinidad, making provision for the 
establishment of the English Church in the island, in accordance with 
the royal letters patent issued on the division of the original See of 
Barbadoes. By this ordinance, the ecclesiastical laws of England are 
introduced into the island, so far as the clergy are concerned, and are to 
be enforced by the Judges of the Supreme Courts. The island is 


8 “For our own part,” says the Espérance, in commenting upon these events, ‘‘ we 
would rather be ministers of the pope of Rome’s Church, than ministers of such a 
Council of State’s Church.” 

9 This document will be found at full length in the Church Chronicle of September 
25, 1845; and the Bishop’s Charge in the same publication of October 9. 
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divided into sixteen parishes’, five of which are constituted into rectories, 
and two of them into a united rectory ; the remaining nine to be served 
by ‘island curates,” licensed by the bishop, the patronage of both rec- 
tories and curacies being in the Crown; the rectors.to have, with 
the sanction of the Governor, and under the licence of the bishop, 
assistant curates. The salaries are fixed as follows:—to the 
archdeacon, 500/.; to the rector of the parish of the Holy Trinity, 
600/.; to the other rectors, 350/. each; to the island curate of 
St. Michael’s, 300/.; to the other island curates, 150/.; and to the 
assistant curates, 100/. each: making the annual expense of the paro- 
chial establishment at its full complement 4950/. ach rectory is to 
have a house with three acres of land attached to it, and 20/. per annum 
allowed for the repairs of it: the rectory-house of the Holy Trinity 
parish being repaired by the colonial government. The ordinance next 
contains regulations for the government of the clergy, in regard to the 
proper performance of their duties, absence from their charges and the 
like, for the keeping and proper custody of parochial registers, and 
for the appointment of vestries and churchwardens. The church- 
wardens are to act, with a commission of six per cent. on the monies 
coJlected by them, as treasurers for the collection of seat-rents. One- 
fifth of the seats of every church to be reserved for official sittings and 
free sittings; the remaining four-fifths to be let at rates settled by the 
vestries, and the produce to be divided into two equal portions, one 
moiety for keeping the interior of the church in good order, and 


1 The following are the names of the sixteen parishes, with the districts comprised 
in each :— 

1. The Holy Trinity, R.—Port of Spain, La Ventille, Tragarete, St. Ann’s, 
Maravol. 

2. St. Paul’s, R.—St. Fernando, North Naparima. 

3. St. Michael’s, C.—Chaguaramas, Carenage, Diego Martin, Mucurapo, Bocas 
Islands. 

4, St. Mary’s, %.—Tacarigua, Arouca. 

5. St. Jude’s, C_—Arima, Guanapo, Cuare, Touroura, La Seiva, and part of Caroni. 

6. St. John’s, C.—Cimaronero, Aricagua, St. Cruz, St. Jose, and the rest of Caroni, 

7. St. Thomas’s, C.—-Chaguanas. 

&. St. Andrew’s, hu R eae wens Baranco, Cascajal, Couva. 

9. St. Philip’s, * { Savonetta. 

10. St. Peter’s, C.—Point Piedras. 

ll. St. Luke’s, R.—South Naparima. 

12. St. Stephen’s, R.—Savanna Grande. 

13. St. Matthew’s, C.—Oropouche, La Brea, Guapo. 

14. Christ Church, C.—Cedros, Jacos, Erin, Irons. 

15. St. Mark’s, C.—Moruga, Guayaguayare. 

16. St. Bartholomew’s, C.—Mayaro, Nariva, Toco, Manzanilla. 

Of these were built and consecrated, at the time of the bishop’s visitation, Trinity 
Church, St. Mary’s, St. Paul’s, St. Andrew’s, St. Philip’s, and St. Thomas’; there 
were besides fifteen chapel-schools and school-houses used as temporary places of 
worship. St. Michael’s Church, and a chapel of ease for Trinity parish, were in course 
of erection; St. Luke’s, St. Stephen’s, St. Peter’s, Christ Church, and St. John’s, and 
three chapels, in immediate contemplation. Parsonages had been erected in Trinity 
parish, at St. Philip’s, St. Paul’s, and St. Stephen’s ; that of St, Mary’s was in progress, 
and that of St. Luke’s expected to be commenced forthwith. 
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defraying other contingent expenses, the other moiety for a building 
fund to keep the body of the church in repair. 

Annexed to the ordinance is a table of the fees to be received by the 
ministers and clerks for different offices of the Church. This part of the 
new diocese of Barbados being thus settled, the bishop held a visita- 
tion at the metropolitan church of the Holy Trinity (Port of Spain) on 
the 21st of May last. In the charge delivered on the occasion, the 
bishop briefly reviews the history of the settlement of our Church 
in that colony, in which, previously to its capitulation, in 1797, none 
but Roman Catholics were permitted to settle. In the year 1802 the 
first English clergyman arrived there ; and from that time to the year 
1835 there were never more than two, and for the greater part of the 
time only one local clergyman stationed in the island; while by the 
stream of immigration, both from Africa by the slaves imported thence, 
and from the British colonies, the population was more than doubled 
within the same period ; and has since been trebled’, by far the majority 
of the new comers being either Protestants or heathen. From these 
facts the bishop deduces a charge of grievous neglect against the 
mother country for leaving the new settlers no alternative between 
Romanism and a total destitution of the means of grace; and thus 
accounts for the extent of Romanism in the island, altogether dispro- 
portionate to the amount of the original Roman Catholic population. 
In 1835, when the emancipation of the slaves took place, the first 
impulse was given towards making an adequate provision for the 
spiritual wants of the colony, by the exertions chiefly of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel and the Church Missionary Society. 
In the year 1837 the number of local clergy had risen to six, in 1842 
followed the appointment of an archdeacon, and in 1844, before the 
Kcclesiastical Ordinance, there were altogether ten ecclesiastical ap- 
pointments of our Church in the island. The charge is chiefly occupied 
in pointing out to the clergy the opportunities and the duties of the new 
and advantageous position in which the Ecclesiastical Ordinance has 
placed them. 


2 It amounted to 18,000 in 1797; to 40,000 in 1834; to 60,000 in 1844. 
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Bonnetty, Auguste, one of the directors of 
the Université Catholique, and the An- 
nales de la Philosophie Chrétienne, 
125. . 
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Bradford, A. W., American Antiquities, 
489. 
Brett, Dr., letters of, showing that the 
non-jurors were not Romanists, 499. 
Brogden, Rev. J., Catholic Safeguards 
against the errors, corruptions, and 
novelties of the Church of Rome, 490. 

Browning, Robert, Paracelsus, and other 
poems, 259. 

Burke, on the importance of the third 
estate, 377, 378. 

Bush, G., his Anastasis, the resurrection 
of Christ, and the soul, 497. 


Calvert, G., translation of the correspond- 
ence between Schiller and Gothe, 498. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society, its publi- 
cations, 155. 

Cambridge Camden Society, Part III. of 
its transactions, 500. 

Canada, Mr. Lyell’s account of his visit 
to it, 93—96; animosity of the French 
Canadians against the English govern- 
ment, 94; statistics of the diocese of 
Montreal, 502; protest of Canadian 
Presbyterians against slavery, ib. 

Carlo Borbone, king of the two Sicilies, 
see Sicilies; succeeds to the throne of 
Spain, 378. 

Catalogue of the original library of St. 

' Catherine’s hall, Cambridge, 156; of 
the manuscripts and scarce books in the 
library of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, 164. 

Charles X., his conduct during the three 
days of July, 1830, 118. 

Chartist outbreaks in the manufacturing 
districts in 1842, not seconded by the 
Irish agitators, 182; their formidable 
character, 182, 183. 

China, edict for the toleration of Chris- 
tianity, 236, 237; Romish missions, 237. 

Church, W. A., patterns of inlaid tiles, 
500. 

Church, the Apostolic, the notion of re- 
storing it, independently of the Pope, 
entertained at Naples, 380. 

Church, the English, on the Continent, 
account of, 218 ; why confounded with 
Protestant sects by Romanists abroad, 
126; history of the Church of Eng- 
land in the Colonies and Foreign De- 
pendencies, 497; historical notices of 
her missions, 497. 

Church Statistics of England and Wales, 
55, &c.; of the Colonial Dioceses, 58. 

Churchwomen, English, of the seventeenth 
century, 224. 

Churton, lays of faith and loyalty, 499. 
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Clergy, deficiency of, in England and 
Wales, 50. 

Coleridge, Bishop, Sermon on Reverence 
due to Churches, 498. 

Collége de France, conflict of its professors 
with M. de Salvandy, 241. 

Collége des Irlandais, at Paris, account of, 
131, 132. 

Colleges, their history, and present condi- 
tion of their libraries, 167—159; their 
armorial bearings, 163, 164; their plate, 
167—172. 

Colletta, Pietro, Storia del Reame di Na- 
poli dal 1734, sino al 1825, 354—385 ; 
a desideratum in Italian historical liter- 
ature, 304, 355; account of Colletta’s 
life, 355; his sufferings on the expul- 
sion of the French, 357; his restora- 
tion under Joseph Bonaparte, ib. ; his 
advancement under Murat, ib.; his 
participationin the constitutional move- 
ment in 1820, 358; his captivity in 
Austria, ib.; his death, 359; his un- 
just condemnation of the Neapolitan bar, 
376; his eulogy of the children of 
Maria Theresa, 383; excellencies and 
faults of his history, 384, 385; its dra- 
matic scenes and picturesque sketches, 
384; its want of reference to authori- 
ties, ib.; absence in it of a due estima- 
tion of the high calling of a Church, 
384, 385. 

Columba, St., college of, its musical ser- 
vices, 498. 

Conversions, frequency of, among the 
Romish priesthood in Ireland, 40. 

Coquerel, his pamphlet, l’ Orthodoxie Mo- 
derne, 139. 

Costello, Dudley, Tour through the valley 
of the Meuse, 211. 

Cotton, Archdeacon, Fasti Ecclesia Hi- 
bernice, 498. 

Cureton, W., his edition of the ancient 
Syriac version of the epistles of St. 
Ignatius, 309. 

Cyprian, St., observations on the disputed 
passage in De Unitate Ecclesia, 129. 
Czerski, his opposition to the rationalism 

of the Leipzig council, 245—249. 


Dimock, Rev. J. E., Commentary on the 
Articles, 498. 

Doane, Bp., Commencement Sermon, 498. 

Down, Bishop of, Hore Ecclesiastice, 499. 

Drummond, Rev. D. T. K., Letters on his 
remarks on the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s letter, 499. 

Duffy, The Ballad Poetry of Ireland, 173. 

Durham, Bishop of, his charge, 499. 
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English History for Children, 495. 


Faber, Rev. G. S., Eight Dissertations on 
certain prophetical passages, 493. 

Ferdinand, king of the two Sicilies, his 
miserable education, 381, 382; his 
love of the chase, 382; his marriage 
with the Austrian princess Maria 
Carolina, ib.; his perfidious conduct 
after the Congress of Laybach, ib. 

Filangieri, Gaetano, his Scienza della 
Legislazione, 383. 

Forster, Rev. J. the Gospel narrative, 
497. 

Fouqué, Minstrel Love, a romance, 225. 

Fowle, Rev. F. W., Sermons, 496. 

France, the Romish Church in France, 
125, &c.; ignorance of the French 
clergy respecting the English Church, 
126; their imperfect education, 127; 
differences of opinion amongst them, 
127—129; superstitions propagated by 
them, 146—150; growth of ultramon- 
tanism, 151; the Jesuits and the Uni- 
versity, 238, &c.; the clergy embrace 
the cause of the Jesuits, 239; dissolu- 
tion of the Jesuit establishments, 240. 

its military aggressions, the ne- 
cessary consequence of the _ revolu- 
tion, 294, 295; lasting results of the 
revolution, and difficulties of the resto- 
ration, 298, 299; conduct of the royal 
family during the revolution of 1830, 
118 ; alarming state of the public mind 
in France, 125, &c. ; state of education, 
132, &c.; infidel character of the state 
as such, 151, 152. 

Francis, his compilation, Maxims and 
Opinions of the Duke of Wellington, 
280—308; see Wellington. 

French Protestants, their unsatisfactory 
condition, 139—142; their Saurs de 
Charité, 140. 

Frendraught Castle, the burning of, 17. 

Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes, their orga- 
nization and extensive influence, 143. 


Genius, instances of its precocious display, 
280; instances of genius not appearing 
till late in life, 281. 

Germany, schism in the Roman Catholic 
Church, 242—253 ; 503; course pur- 
sued by the German Government re- 
specting it, 252; the Protestant Friends 
or Friends of Light, 503; convocation 
of Deputies of the Protestant Com- 
munion, 506. 

Girdlestone, Rev. C., Letters on the un- 
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healthy condition of the lower classes 
of dwellings, 232. 

Gondon, Jules, one of the Rédacteurs of 
the Univers, 125. 

Goode, Rev. W,, Tract XC. historically 
refuted, 231. 

Gordon, Madame de, her ingratitude to 
Father Blackhal, 12. 

Gothe, his correspondence with Schiller, 
498. 

Guatemala, Expulsion of the Jesuits, 236. 

Guéranger, Dom, Abbé de Solesmes, the 
head of the Benedictines in France, 
125. 


Hamilton, Sir W., his accusations against 
the English Universities reproduced by 
Mr. Lyell, 86—91. 

Harrington, Rev. E. C., Two Ordination 
Sermons, 498. 

Harrison, Rev. Benjamin, Historical In- 
quiry into the true interpretation of 
the Rubrics in the Book of Common 
Prayer, &c., 212. 

Hastings, Rev. H. J., Parochial Sermons, 
496. 

Hawkins, Rev. E., Historical Notices of 
the Missions of the Church of England, 
497. 

Hay, Lady Isabella, history of her adven- 
tures, 2—8. 

Hengstenberg, Dr., denounced by the 
municipality of Berlin, 504; demon- 
stration in his favour by the students 
of Berlin, 506. 

Heraldry, want of good books, and gene- 
ral ignorance on the subject, 162, 163; 
publication of the Camden Antiquarian 
Society on heraldry, 163. 

Herryson, Dr. John, his Abbreviata 
Cronica ab anno 1377 usque ad annum 
1469, 159. 

Hill, S. S., the Tiara and the Turban, 213. 

Hodgkinson, Rev. G. C., the duty of dis- 
cerning Christ in his indigent members, 
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Ignatius, St., Ancient Syriac version of 
part of his Epistles, 309—353; his 
personal history, 310; importance of 
his remains, ib.; testimonies of Euse- 
bius and St. Jerome respecting his 
Epistles, 311; interest attached to the 
Syriac version of them, ib.; history of 
the Ignatian controversy, 311—315; 
the fifteen Latin Epistles published at 
Paris and Cologne, 311, 312; the 
twelve Greek Epistles, published at 
Dillingen and Ziirich, 312; little weight 
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attached to them at the period of the 
Reformation, ib.; first step towards an 
expurgation of the Ignatian Epistles, 
by Vedelius, ib.; the critical labours 
of Archbishop Usher, 313; Vossius’ 
edition of six Greek Epistles from the 
Florentine MS., 313, 314; Hammond’s 
treatises, 314; Pearson’s Vindicie Ig- 
natiane, ib. ; Ruinart’s discovery of 
the Greek text of the Epistle to the 
Romans, 315 ; another Greek MS. dis- 
covered at Paris by Mr. Jacobson, ib. ; 
comparison of the Syriac Version of 
three Epistles with the Greek text, ib. ; 
Mr. Cureton’s argument in favour of 
the Syriac Version, 316—321; vindi- 
cation of the authenticity of the Greek 
text, 322—350; impossibility of the 
interpolation assumed by Mr. Cureton, 
324, 325; inconsistency of those who 
question the genuineness of the Greek 
Epistles, 325; proof that the present 
Greek recension was received in the 
Church of St. Ignatius in the sixth 
century, 326, 327 ; the omissions in the 
Syriac Version accounted for, 328, 329; 
examples of mutilations of ancient 
authors, 329; arguments in favour of 
the Greek text from Polycarp and Ter- 
tullian, 330; from Eusebius, 330, 331, 


334; from St. Jerome, 334; the hypo- 


thesis of Mr. Cureton as to the time of 
the interpolation untenable, 331; inco- 
herency of the text of the Syriac 
Version, ib.; the mutilation of the text 
in the Syriac Version accounted for by 
the Monophysite heresy, 335, 336; 
this supposition illustrated by passages 
from the Epistles, 336—348; sum of 
the argument in favour of the Greek 
text, 348—351; bearing of the Ignatian 
Epistles upon present Church questions, 
351—353. 


India, Pastoral Letter of the Bishop of 


Madras to the Missionary Clergy in 
Tinnevelly, 253 ; report of the Sawyer- 
pooram Mission, ib.; pastoral letter of 
the Bishop of Madras to his diocese, 
against Socinianism, 254; want of 
military chaplains, 255—257; want of 
a bishop in the Hills, and at Amballa, 
257, 258; Visitation tour of the Bishop 
of Madras, 508. 


Treland, Church of, 23—71 ; her increased 


efficiency the cause of increased hostility 
against her on the part of the Roman- 
ists, 27, 28; her numerical increase, 28, 
29; left unprotected by the Irish go- 
vernment, 33; her actual poverty, 35, 


Ireland, 
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46, 50—54; number of new churches 
built, 36; want of additional churches, 
38; nature of the title by which the 
Irish Church holds her property, 43— 
50; proposed reduction of the Irish 
Episcopate, 57—61; difficulties of her 
position ever since the reformation, 61 
—65; the doubt as to the Catholic cha- 
racter of her reformation examined, 66 
—70. 

religious persecution by the 
Romanists, 29—34; conformity of 
Ireland to the reformation under Eliza- 
beth, 63— 68; view of the Romish 
priesthood with regard to the settle- 
ment of property in Ireland, 132; Sir 
Robert Peel’s government of Ireland, 
173—209; retrospect of the policy of 
former governments, 173—181; dis- 
union sown between the landlords and 
the peasants, 175; the great Irish 
families played off against each other, 
176; double-faced character of the 
English policy in Ireland, 176, 177; 
oppressive conduct of government to- 
wards the Protestants during Lord 
Normanby’s administration, 178; 
change of system under Lord Ebring- 
ton, 2b.; awe felt by O’Connell and his 
party on the accession of the Tories, 
179 ; feelings of the Protestants on that 
occasion, 179, 180; their moderation 
and fidelity, 180, 181; advantageous 
position of Sir Robert Peel at the com- 
mencement of his Irish administration 
in 184], 181; his mistake in appoint- 
ing Lord Eliot Irish Secretary, ib. ; 
tranquillity of Ireland during the year 
1842, 182; the timid policy of govern- 
ment betrayed to O’Connell, 183, 184; 
agitation resumed, the monster meet- 
ings, 184, 185; alarming state of the 
country, 185, 186; threatening attitude 
of the Protestants, 186; restrained by 
the clergy, 187; imminent danger of 
a general rising, 2b. ; the Duke of Wel- 
lington garrisons the towns, and advises 
the landlords to fortify their houses, id. ; 
culpable inaction of the government, 
188 ; discomfiture of the agitators 
by the government proclamation, 188, 
189; new vantage ground of Sir 
Robert Peel, 189, 190; detestation of 
the English government felt by the 
Irish people, 190; caused partly by 
their savage condition, partly by the 
influence of mischievous leaders, ib. ; 
lawless condition of the Irish, 190— 
192; abortiveness of all the attempts 
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made to meet the Irish discontent, 192; 
a really religious education the only 
remedy, 193; paramount necessity of 
making life and property secure, 7b. ; 
fearful state of the country, 194, 195; 
facts in illustration of the character of 
Ribbonism, 195—198; observations of 
Mr. Justice Torrens, on opening the 
commission at Armagh, 196, 197; un- 
reasonableness of expecting that Eng- 
lish capital will flow into Ireland, 197, 
198; total inefficiency of the law to 
repress outrages, 199; the failure of 
Sir Robert Peel’s government of Ireland 
attributable to his want of resolution, 
199—203; scheme of the Whigs for 
managing Ireland through the priests 
and O’Connell, 203; combined attack 
of the Whigs and repealers upon Sir 
Robert Peel’s Irish policy in 1844, 204, 
205; the attack being defeated, Sir. R. 
Peel adopts the policy of his opponents, 
205; the Maynooth endowment mea- 
sure originated by Lord Monteagle, 
206; the Irish College scheme sug- 
gested by Mr. Wyse, 206, 207 ; opposite 
character of these two measures, 206— 
208; mischievous effects of Sir R. 
Peel’s policy, 208, 209. 

Trish Ecclesiastical Commissioners, their 
correspondence with the Lord Lieu- 
tenant respecting the Perpetuity Fund, 
24; insufficiency of the funds at their 
disposal, 35. 

Irish Landlords, their character, as de- 
scribed by Miss Edgeworth, Carleton, 
and Lever, 175; meanness of the policy 
which produced this character, 76. 

Trish Policy, dangerous character of the 
system of concession, 24; see also, 
Ireland, Sir Robert Peel’s government 
of, 173, &c. 

Irons, Rev. W. J., Notes of the Church, 
499. 

Irving, Rev. A., Episcopacy in Scotland, 
499. 

Italy, prevalence of scepticism and in- 
fidelity under the veil of national con- 
formity to Romanism, 385. 


Jager, Abbé, Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History at the Sorbonne, 125; his cor- 
respondence with some English Divines, 
entitled, ‘‘ Le Protestantisme aux prises 
avec la doctrine Catholique,” ib. 

Jerusalem, arrival of the firman for the 
erection of the English Church, 510; 
Death of the Anglican Bishop, 2b. ; 

Jesuits, their expulsion from Guatemala, 


236; their conflict with the University 
in France, 238—241; unexpected dis- 
closure of their wealth by a judicial 
proceeding, 241; dissolution of their 
houses, 240. 

Jews, their synod at Francfort, 507. 


Kennaway, Rev. C. E., Sermons, 491. 
Klose, Ch. L., Memoirs of Prince Charles 
Stuart, “‘the young Pretender,” 210. 


Lempriere, Rev. F. D., Lectures upon the 
Collects, 496. 

Lever, Ch., The O‘Donoghue, a Tale of 
Ireland, 486—489. 

Litchfield-house compact, change which it 
produced in the system of Government 
in Ireland, 177. 

Llandaff, Bishop of, his charge, 499. 

Luscombe, Bishop, his pastoral letter, 142. 

Lyell, Travels in North America, 72—99. 

Lyttelton, Lord G., his Memoirs and Cor- 
respondence from 1736 to 1743, 483— 
486. 


Mangan, J. C., German Anthology, 222. 

Mariolatry of the Romish Church in 
France, 147—150; in India, 510. 

Markland, The Reverence due to Holy 
Places, 499. 

Martin, Commodore, his peremptory con- 
duct towards the King of Naples, 371. 
Martineau, Harriet, Forest and Game Law 

Tales, 494. 
Médaille Miraculeuse, 
superstition, 147. 
Mickiewicz, blasphemies propounded by 

him at the Collége de France, 138. 
Mill, Rev. Dr., Sermons before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, 495. 
Montgomery, Rev. G. W., Illustrations of 
the Law of Kindness, 218. 
Moore, Sir J., his opinion as to the neces- 
sity of evacuating the Peninsula, 283. 
Munro, Rev. E., The Dark River, 499. 
Murray, Dr., Dean of Ardagh, Ireland 
and her Church, 23. 


account of this 


Naples, History of, by General Colletta, 
354—385 ; see also Sicilies, the two. 
Napoleon, his character contrasted withthat 
of the Duke of Wellington, 307, 308. 
National Club, Statement of, 475— 482. 
Newfoundland, Visitation of the diocese, 

511. 

Newman, J. H., his Essay on the Deve- 
lopment of Christian Doctrine, 386— 
433; his leaning towards Rome from the 
beginning of the controversy, 388, 389 ; 
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his interpretation of the XXXIX Arti- 

_ cles inconsistent with his acknowledg- 
ment that they are imposed as a test 
against Romanism, 389; his own ex- 
planation of his former protestations 
against Romanism, ib.; evidence of a 
secret design in the late movement, 
389, 390; inconsistency of his increas- 
ing inclination towards Rome with his 
position as a Minister of the English 
Church, 390; the elements of the 
theory of development contained in his 
late University Sermons and his Essay 
on Miracles, ib.; he had no faith in 
his Church, id.; was not subject to 
her authority, 391; his fall accounted 
for, 390, 391; dilemma in which he is 
placed between the charges of present 
schism and former blasphemy, 391; 
his presumption in undertaking to feed 
the flock of Christ while a novice ac- 
cording to his own showing, 392; his 
teaching grounded on mere probability, 
392, 393; his erroneous notion of faith, 
393; rationalistic character of his teach- 
ing, ib.; his assertion that there is no 
middle. ground between infidelity and 
Romanism, 394; his reasoning by ante- 
cedent probability on questions of fact 
and history, ib.; his method of inculcat- 
ing premises to unavowed conclusions, 
394—396; undue preponderance of the 
logical intellectual faculty in his sys- 
tem, 396; preference given to individual 
opinions over the Catholic sense of the 
Church, ib. ; ultra-montane character 
of his views, 396, 397; his prac- 
tice of reasoning per saltum, 397, 398; 
his mind not in a state of submission to 
Rome, 398; his theory an attack upon 
Christianity, of the most fearful charac- 
ter, 398—400; his conduct in continu- 
ing ostensibly a Minister of the English 
Church, while his work on develop- 
ment was written and partly printed, 
400, 401; outline of Mr. Newman’s 
argument, 402, 403; outlines of a re- 
futation of it, 403 —406 ; erroneous sup- 
position on which the theory of develop- 
ment proceeds, 406—411; its internal 
improbability, 411—419; the necessity 
of an infallible authority examined, 419 
— 424; Mr. Newman’s tests of an 
accurate development examined, 424— 
432; position of the Church of England 
as the antagonist of Rome, 432, 433. 

Norton and Trimmer, the Effects of pro- 
tecting Duties on the profits of Agricul- 
ture, 434—474. 


INDEX. 


Nova Scotia, Mr. Lyell’s account of it, 96 
—99. 
Nursery Tales, Book of, 232. 


Oakeley, F., his “subject of Tract XC 
historically examined,” replied to by 
Rev. W. Goode, 231. 

O'Connell, his support necessary to the 
Whigs after the secession of Lord 
Stanley and Sir James Graham, 177; 
difficulties of his position at the com- 
mencement of Lord Ebrington’s Vice- 
royalty, 178, 179; his defiance of 
Lord Ebrington, 179; his timid policy 
after the accession of the Tories, 179, 
183; he hasa friend at the castle, and is 
made acquainted with the timid policy 
of Government, 184; he plunges afresh 
into agitation, the monster meetings, 
185; receives the Irish crown at Tara, 
186; popular pressure upon him at the 
time of the Clontarf meeting, ib. ; his 
sudden and total discomfiture by the 
proclamation and the prosecution against 
him, 189; his denunciation of the Rib- 
bon Associations a mere parade, 191; 
his determination to resist the ascend- 
ancy of the law under the Whigs, 203 ; 
his dread of a resolute government in 
1844, 204, 205. 

Oldknow, Rev. J., Grounds for abiding in 
the Church of England, 499. 


Pagano, Mario, his Saggi Politici, 383. 

Paget, Rev. F. F., the Living and the 
Dead, 496. 

Parker, Archbishop, contemporary account 
of the rites and ceremonies used at his 
consecration, 162. 

Patmore, Coventry, Poems, 259. 

Peel, Sir Robert, his character as a states- 
man delineated, 200—203; his want of 
resolution exhibited in the conflict re- 
specting the government of Ireland in 
1844, 204, 205. 

Peninsular War, see Wellington. 

Perceval, Hon. and Rev. C. G., Plain 
Lectures on St. Matthew, 496. 

Perpetuity Fund of the Irish Church, de- 
signs of the liberals upon it, 34, &c. 

Phillimore, R., editor of Lord G, Lyttelton’s 
Memoirs and Correspondence,483—486. 

Political Parties, state of, 434—474; ne- 
cessity of dealing with the British con- 
stitution as it now is, 434—437; great 
changes which it has undergone, 436, 
437; progressive influence of public 
opinion upon the government of Eng- 
land, 437; transfer of wealth from the 
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agricultural to the mercantile part of 
the community, 437, 438; the Reform 
Bill the consequence of this transfer, 
439; difficulties of government since 
the Reform Bill, 2b. ; encouraging cir- 
cumstances, 440; the duty of making 
use of the new elements infused into 
political life, 440-—442; the necessity 
of enlightening the masses, 442—444 ; 
and of supporting measures by argu- 
ment, 444, 445; state of the country 
at the accession of the present govern- 
ment, 445; Sir Robert Peel’s ability 
and success in matters of finance and 
currency, 446; necessity of dealing 
with the question of Free Trade, 446— 
449; Sir Robert Peel’s former views 
respecting protection to agriculture, 
449—451; fallacy of the expectations 
held out by the Corn Law League, 451, 
452; groundlessness of the fears of the 
protectionists, 452; Sir Robert Peel’s 
sudden change of policy indefensible, 
453; expectations at the last general 
election, 453, 454; the League rising 
into power, 404, 455; Mr. Gladstone’s 
speeches and articles, 455, 456; Sir 
Robert Peel’s abandonment of the prin- 
ciples on which he had come into power, 
456—458; his ignorance of the power 
of public opinion, 458; an able leader 
of the House of Commons not always 
fit to lead England, 459, 460; character 
of Sir Robert Peel’s mind, 460; its 
inability to meet the present crisis, 461 ; 
illustrated by his conduct on the Corn 
Law question, 462—464; distrust en- 
gendered by his conduct, 464—466 ; 
he is guided by nothing but pressure, 
466, 467; contrast between his conduct 
and that which a true statesman would 
have pursued, 467—474. 

Pope, the, his claim to academic supre- 
macy, 132. 

Potter, Rev. Dr. the newly elected Bishop 
of Pennsylvania, 234, 501. 

Pribil, Dr., head of the “ Protestant 
Catholics”’ at Berlin, 244; confession of 
faith published by him, 244—247. 

Prudhoe, Lord, his discovery of MSS. in 
the monastery of Deipara, at Nitria in 
Egypt, 309. 

Prussia, King of, his reply to the munici- 
pality of Berlin, 502—504. 


Ribbon Associations in Ireland, their true 
cause, 191, 192. 

Roman and Roman British Remains, found 
near Shefford, Beds., 167. 
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Romanists, why schismatics in England 
and Ireland, 70. 

Ronge, his rationalism, 244, 251, 252. 

Rubrics, Rev. Benjamin Harrison’s His- 
torical Inquiry, &c., 212. 


Sandys, Rev. J., the True Sense of the 
Baptismal Service, 499. 

Schiller, his Correspondence with Gothe, 
498. 

Schreiber, Dr., Professor of History at 
Freiburg, joins the Neo-Catholics, 251. 

Sewell, Rev. W., the Plea of Conscience 
for seceding from the Catholic Church 
to the Romish Schism in England, 
499. 

Sicilies, the Two, classical recollections of, 
358, 359; their fate during the decay 
of the Roman Empire, 359; during 
the middle ages, 359, 360; Naples 
elects its own dukes, 360; destruction 
of the Greek power in Italy, 7b.; set- 
tlement of the Romans, 360, 361 ; the 
kingdom passes into the hands of the 
Swabian Emperors, 361; it is claimed 
by Innocent IV. as forfeited to the 
Holy See, ib.; it is conquered by 
Charles of Anjou, 362; extermination 
of the French in Sicily, and separation 
of Naples from Sicily, 2b.; their re- 
union under the Arragonese sovereigns, 
363; French expedition against them 
under Louis XII., 363, 364; the Span- 
ish viceroyalty, 364; the war of the 
Spanish succession, 364, 365; the 
congiura di Macchia, 365; separation 
of the two Sicilies by the treaty of 
Utrecht, 366; their reunion under the 
Austrian dominion, ib.; condition of 
the Two Sicilies at this time, 359 ; the 
reign of Carlo Borbone, 368; recall of 
the Jews, and their expulsion by the 
advice of a Jesuit, 369 ; his commercial 
reforms, ib.; his concordat with the 
pope, 369, 370; his neutrality towards 
Maria Theresa, forced upon him by the 
British fleet, 371; the Austrian inva- 
sion, 371, 372; amelioration of the 
feudal system by Carlo and Tanucci, 
372, 373; rise of a third estate, 373— 
375; Carlo’s accession to the throne 
of Spain; Ferdinand, succeeds him 
in the Sicilian kingdom, 378; Ta- 
nucci advances the bishops, with a 
view to ecclesiastical reform, 380 ; 
quarrels with the pope, 381; change 
of policy on the king’s marriage, 382. 

Slavery in the United States, Mr. Lyell’s - 
description of it, 81; causes by which 
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the emancipation question is retarded, 
83; slave trade in Algeria, 234. 

Snow, R., Tour on the Continent, and 
miscellaneous poems, 228. 

Socinianism, spread of, in India, 254. 

Sorelli, Student’s Help to English, French, 
and Italian, 499. 

Spain, Handbook for Travellers, 229. 

Spalding Club, its origin and objects, 1; 
volumes published by it, ib. 

Sulpice, St., seminary, account of, 130. 

Swedish Church, account of its liturgy, 
235 ; concession made to it by the 
Bishop of Missouri and Indiana, 7d. 

Switzerland, political persecution of re- 
ligion in the Canton de Vaud, 512— 
522. 


Tanucci, minister of Carlo Borbone, king 
of Naples, 369—375 ; regent during 
the minority of Ferdinand, 380; his 
influence declines after the king’s mar- 
riage, 382. 

Tattam, Henry, archdeacon of Bedford, 
. his literary expedition to the monastery 
of Deipara, at Nitria, in Egypt, 309. 
Terrot, Bp. of Edinburgh, Discourses, 496. 
Theiner, Dr. John Antonius, joins the 
German Catholics, 250, 251; co-ope- 

rates with Ronge, 503. 

_ Tillyangus, the presbyterian captain, 13. 
Tinnevelly, account of the missions, 253. 
Todd, History of the Ancient Church in 

Ireland, 23. 

Towianski, the pseudo- Messiah announced 
at Paris, 139. 

Tract XC., historically refuted by Rev. W. 
Goode, 231. 

Trappists, their settlement in Algeria, 233. 

Trench, Rev. R. C., Hulsean Lectures for 
1845, 496. 

Trichinopoly, its importance as a mis- 
sionary station, 509, 510. 

Trimmer, Norton and, the effects of pro- 
tecting duties on the profits of agricul- 
ture, 434. 

Trinidad, settlement of the Church esta- 
blishment, 522—524. 


Undine, illustrated edition of, 232. 

Universities, English, Sir W. Hamilton’s 
attack upon them in 183], 86—88; Mr. 
Lyell’s proposal for a royal commission, 
88; the necessity of reviewing their 
system suggested, 88—91. 


Vaud, Canton of, political persecution 
of religion, 512~-522. 


INDEX. 


Vestiges of the Creation, mischievous cha- 
racter of this book, 73, 74. 


Warter, Rev. J. W., assize sermons, 498. 

Wellington, Duke of, maxims and opi- 
nions collected from his despatches and 
speeches, 280—308; universality of his 
genius, 281; the character of his mind 
essentially practical, 282; his sagacity 
with regard to the affairs of the Penin- 
sula, after the catastrophe of Corunna, 
283; his patriotic conduct when super- 
seded in the command of the Spanish 
expedition, 284 ; difficulties he had to 
encounter from the Portuguese and the 
Spaniards, 285; the whole responsi- 
bility of the war cast upon him by the 
British ministry, 285, 286 ; his resist- 
ance to the Reform Bill, 286 ; ill-usage 
he sustained from the populace, 7b. ; 
truth of his prognostications as to the 
effects of Parliamentary reform, 286— 
288. 306; value of his opinions and 
views, 288; Lord Brougham’s enco- 
mium of the duke at the Dover ban- 
quet, 288, 289; his eulogy in Alison’s 
Europe, 289, 290; his sagacity in 
predicting the downfal of the French 
army, 291, 292; his anticipation of a 
general resistance throughout Europe 
to Bonaparte’s tyranny, 292, 293; his 
opinion at an early period respecting 

- the power of revolutionary France, 294; 
his abhorrence of the system of making 
war maintain war, 296 ; rigorous disci- 
pline of the armies under his command, 
both in the Peninsula and in France, 
297; salutary effect of this system con- 
fessed by Marshal Soult, 297, 298; his 
picture of the social and political evils 
bequeathed to France by the Revolu- 
tion, 298, 299; his opinion of the cha- 
racter of the Indian governments, 300; 
and of the importance of upholding the 
British good faith, ib.; his opinion of 
the justice of legislative assemblies, 
301; on non-interference with the af- 
fairs of other states, 302; on the neces- 
sity of protection to agriculture, 302- 
304 ; on Roman Catholic emancipation, 
305 ; his reasons for changing that opi- 
nion, 305, 306; parallel between him 
and Napoleon, 307, 308. 

Whytehead, Rev. Thos., College Life, 223. 

Wordsworth, Dr. Chr., Diary in France, 
121. 


Youghal, conversion of a whole society of 
monks of the Christian doctrine, 40. 
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